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(FIRST HALF) 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF THE 
NOSTRATIC LANGUAGES 


22.1. INTRODUCTION 


In comparing the lexical material from the various Nostratic daughter languages, I 
have tried to be very careful about the issue of semantic plausibility. Where there is 
either a one-to-one or an extremely close semantic correspondence, there is, of 
course, no problem. Unfortunately, things are not always this straightforward. Quite 
often, there is not a one-to-one semantic correspondence — in such cases, we must 
be able to derive the proposed cognates from the postulated ancestor form by 
widely-attested semantic shifts and not by mere speculation. Therefore, in 
attempting to determine whether or not particular lexical items from the various 
language families under consideration might be related, I have made extensive use 
of Carl Darling Buck’s A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the Principal Indo- 
European Languages as a control for the semantic development of the proposed 
lexical parallels, and references to the appropriate sections of this work are given at 
the end of each proposed Nostratic etymology. It may be noted that, in examining 
the lexicons of Kartvelian, Afrasian, Uralic-Yukaghir, Elamo-Dravidian, Altaic, 
and Eskimo-Aleut, semantic shifts similar to those described by Buck for the Indo- 
European languages are found over and over again in these other language families 
as well (on the regularity of semantic change, cf. Geeraerts 1985 and 1992; 
Traugott—Dasher 2001). I cannot emphasize strongly enough that, in order to gain 
a complete understanding of how I arrived at my proposals, Buck’s dictionary must 
be consulted. However, in a number of instances, where I felt it was warranted due 
to the wide semantic differences found among the forms cited from the daughter 
languages, I have given brief explanations within the etymologies themselves. 

As valuable as Buck’s dictionary is, however, it is not without its 
shortcomings. In the first place, as noted by Buck himself (1949:x11), the dictionary 
is not complete — due to the nature of the material involved, Buck and his 
assistants had to be selective in choosing what to include. Next, the research upon 
which the dictionary is based is now well over half a century old. Therefore, Buck’s 
dictionary must be supplemented by more recent scholarship. Unfortunately, 
however, this work is spread throughout so many journal articles, dissertations, and 
books that it is virtually impossible to consult all of it, especially when one is 
dealing with multiple language families. 

It is not enough, moreover, simply to compare dictionary forms. Rather, when 
working with the lexical data from the various Nostratic daughter languages, one 
must strive to ascertain the underlying semantics, that is to say, the fundamental 
meaning or meanings from which the full set of semantic nuances are derived, 
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based upon actual usage, wherever this is possible, and one must be cognizant of 
the interrelationship between social, cultural, and conceptual factors on the one 
hand and semantic structures on the other (cf. Birnbaum 1977:41—51). It goes 
without saying that this is neither a simple nor an easy undertaking. 

The approach that I have followed thus leads to the establishment of what may 
be called "families of words" in the tradition of the great Indo-European 
comparative dictionaries such as Pokorny (1959) and Walde (1927—1932). The 
starting point 1s always the reconstructed Nostratic forms. The material cited from 
the individual Nostratic daughter languages is then to be judged primarily by 
whether or not it can be convincingly derived from the antecedent Nostratic forms 
either directly or through widely-attested semantic shifts. 

The difficulties involved in dealing with semantic change in unattested 
languages have been clearly articulated by Winter (2003:206—207) (also important 
is the study done by Dubossarsky—Weinshall—Grossman 2016): 


The difficulties encountered by the etymologist reaching out toward unattested 
and hence textless languages are deep-rooted and virtually insurmountable. 
When one reads an intelligently written, richly documented book such as Blank 
1997, one cannot help being impressed with the fact that it is relatively easy to 
describe and classify semantic changes such as metonymy and metaphor that 
occurred in the course of the history of an individual language or a group of 
closely related languages, but that there is a near total absence of what one 
might call determinacy and hence predictability as to the kind and direction of 
the changes that can be shown to have taken place and therefore can be 
expected to occur again under comparable circumstances. The applicability of 
a form may remain unchanged, it may be extended to cover additional meaning 
configurations, it may be narrowed, it may be eliminated altogether; new 
denotations added may concern closely related items, as in the case of 
metonymy, or seemingly very different ones, as when metaphors are used. As 
long as one limits oneself to a retrospective analysis of data from historically 
well-attested languages, the lack of regularity will not affect the descriptive 
adequacy of one's findings; if, however, one turns to the study of prehistoric 
stages of a language or a group of languages, one is left with hardly any well- 
defined criteria by which to evaluate one's hypotheses (and those of others). 
The only criterion that seems to be operationally usable derives from the 
assumption made above: if both phonetic and semantic change occurred in 
relatively small steps, feature by feature, component by component, then the 
likelihood that a hypothesis might be correct can be said to be supported in a 
more than subjective way. This does not eliminate the difficulty that observable 
change can occur in all possible directions and that to complicate matters even 
further, in the course of a historical development, the direction may change at 
any time. If that is the case, it follows that in the absence of observable data — 
that is, under conditions normal for reconstructional linguists — no 
objectifiable criteria can be called upon by the etymologist, and his proposals 
will always reflect his personal preferences. 


Another important point that needs to be reiterated concerns how I segment the 
reconstructed forms I am dealing with. Comparison of the various Nostratic 
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daughter languages indicates that the rules governing the structural patterning of 
roots and stems is Proto-Nostratic were most likely as follows (this 1s repeated from 
Chapter 12, §12.3): 


1. There were no initial vowels in Proto-Nostratic. Therefore, every root began 
with a consonant. 

2. There were no initial consonant clusters either. Consequently, every root began 
with one and only one consonant. Medial clusters were permitted, however. 

3. Two basic root types existed: (A) *CV and (B) *CVC, where C = any non- 
syllabic, and V — any vowel. Permissible root forms coincided exactly with 
these two syllable types. 

4. A stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root plus a 
single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *CVC+C-. Any 
consonant could serve as a suffix. Note: In nominal stems, this derivational 
suffix was added directly to the root: *CVC+C-. In verbal stems, it was added 
after the formative vowel: *CVC-Vry-C-. (FV = formative vowel.) 

5. A stem could thus assume any one of the following shapes: (A) *CV-, (B) 
*CVC-, (C) *CVC+C-, or (D) (reduplicated) *CVC-CVC-. As in Proto-Altaic, 
the undifferentiated stems were real forms in themselves and could be used 
without additional suffixes or grammatical endings. However, when so used, a 
vowel had to be added to the stem: (A) *CV- > *CV (no change), (B) *CVC- > 
*CVC-V, (C) *CVC+C- > *CVC+C+V, or (D) (reduplicated) *CVC-CVC- > 
*CVC-CVC+V. Following Afrasian terminology, this vowel may be called a 
"terminal vowel" (TV). Not only did terminal vowels exist in Proto-Afrasian, 
they are also found in Dravidian, where they are called *enunciative vowels", 
and in Elamite, where they are called “thematic vowels". In Proto-Dravidian, 
the enunciative vowel was only required in stems ending in obstruents, which 
could not occur in final position. 


The original root structure patterning was maintained longer in Afrasian, Dravidian, 
and Altaic than in the other branches, while the patterning found in Proto-Indo- 
European and Proto-Kartvelian has been modified by developments specific to each 
of these branches. The root structure constraints found in Proto-Indo-European 
were an innovation. In Proto-Uralic, the rule requiring that all words end in a vowel 
was an innovation and arose from the incorporation of the so-called “terminal 
vowel" into the stem. It should be mentioned here that reduplication was a 
widespread phenomenon. 

On the basis of the evidence of Proto-Indo-European, Proto-Kartvelian, Proto- 
Afrasian, Proto-Dravidian, and Proto-Altaic, it may be assumed that there were 
three fundamental stem types: (A) verbal stems, (B) nominal (and adjectival) stems, 
and (C) pronominal and indeclinable stems. Some stems were exclusively nominal. 
In the majority of cases, however, both verbal stems and nominal stems could be 
built from the same root. In Proto-Nostratic, only pronominal and indeclinable 
stems could end in a vowel. Verbal and nominal stems, on the other hand, had to 
end in a consonant, though, as noted above, when the undifferentiated stems were 
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used as real words in themselves, a “terminal vowel" had to be added to the stem. 
As explained in Chapter 17, the terminal vowels were morphologically significant 
(as were the “formative vowels"). 

For Indo-European, the main etymological dictionaries consulted include: Buck 
1949; Delamarre 1984; Mallory—A dams (eds.) 1997 and 2006; Mann 1984—1987; 
Pokorny 1959; Rix 1998a and 2001; Walde 1927—1932; Watkins 1985, 1992, 
2000, and 2011; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008. The Proto-Indo-European 
reconstructions are made in accordance with the glottalic model of Proto-Indo- 
European consonantism proposed by Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (especially 1984 and 
1995) and Hopper (1973) (except where noted otherwise). 

For Kartvelian, the principal sources are: Klimov 1964 and 1998; Fahnrich 
1994 and 2007; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995; Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 1962; 
K. H. Schmidt 1962. 

The two main Afrasian comparative dictionaries are: Ehret 1995 and Orél— 
Stolbova 1995, both of which must be used with caution. Another Afrasian 
comparative dictionary was published in parts between 1994 and 1997 in Russia 
under the title *Historical-Comparative Vocabulary of Afrasian" by Anna Belova, 
Igor Diakonoff, Alexander Militarév, Viktor Porxomovsky, and Olga Stolbova. 
Unfortunately, I have not been able to consult this work. Also of value are the 
following: Appleyard 2006; Cerny 1976; D. Cohen 1970— ; Ehret 1980 and 1985; 
Heine 1978; Hudson 1989; Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994; Klein 1987; Leslau 
1963, 1979, and 1987; Militarév 2010, 2011, and 2012; Murtonen 1989; Newman 
1977; Sasse 1979 and 1982; Takács 2011a; Tomback 1978; Vycichl 1983. It should 
be noted that Gabor Takacs is currently preparing a comprehensive etymological 
dictionary of Egyptian. For Berber, cf. Haddadou 2006—2007. 

There are two etymological dictionaries of Uralic: Collinder 1955 (2nd edition 
1977) and Rédei 1986—1988. Also valuable are: Joki 1973, Décsy 1990, Janhunen 
1977b, and Sammallahti 1988. For Yukaghir, cf. Nikolaeva 2006. 

For Dravidian, the standard (and only) etymological dictionary is Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984 (does not contain reconstructions). See also Krishnamurti 2003. 

For Altaic, the major works are: Ramstedt 1952—1957; Robbeets 2005; Poppe 
1960; Street 1974; Miller 1971; and Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003. The works of 
Ramstedt and Poppe are now seriously out of date, while that of Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak must be used with caution (cf. the rather critical reviews by Georg 2004, 
Kempf 2008, Norman 2009, and Vovin 2005; more positive is the review by Roy 
Andrew Miller 2003—2004). Even taking into consideration the problem areas 
identified in these reviews, the Altaic dictionary of Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak is 
clearly an improvement over previous endeavors (as noted by Vaclav Blazek in his 
review [2005], not to mention Sergej Starostin's rebuttal [2005] of Georg's review 
and the lengthy rebuttal [2008] of Vovin's review by Anna Dybo and George 
Starostin). Consequently, I have mostly accepted their proposals, at least for those 
items that have been included in this book. However, there are a handful of cases in 
which I prefer etymologies proposed by other scholars over those proposed by 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak or when I reject parts of their etymologies. These 
differences of opinion are noted in the individual etymologies. 
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Tsintsius (Cincius [ITummuyc]) 1975—1977 is the standard (Manchu-)Tungus 
comparative dictionary (does not contain reconstructions). For Turkic, cf. Clauson 
1972 and Tenishev—Dybo 2001—2006, volume I. For Mongolian, cf. Poppe 1955. 

The principal Eskimo etymological dictionary is Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994, and the primary Chukchi-Kamchatkan etymological dictionaries are 
Fortescue 2005 and Mudrak 2000. 

Sumerian forms are cited from Hübner—Reizammer 1985—1986. 

Etymological (where they exist) and non-etymological dictionaries for 
individual languages have also been heavily consulted, as have journal articles and 
papers beyond count — a complete list can be found in the references. 

The reconstructed forms for each proto-language conform to a uniform method 
of transcription — deviations from traditional transcriptions are explained in the 
chapters on phonology. The works cited at the end of each entry always give the 
traditional reconstructions, as written by the individual authors. In the case of Proto- 
Uralic and Proto-Finno-Ugrian, I have kept the symbol 3, which is traditionally used 
in Uralic studies as a cover symbol to indicate a vowel of unknown quality. 

In the case of both Uralic and Altaic, a certain amount of standardization has 
been done in the transcription of the forms cited from the individual daughter 
languages. For Altaic, the system of transcription is close to that used in Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003, though, occasionally, Poppe's transcription is used instead. 
In both cases, I have allowed a certain degree of latitude due to the wide variations 
found in the literature. 

Inasmuch as the Proto-Indo-European reconstructions included in this book are 
in accordance with the glottalic model of Indo-European consonantism proposed by 
Thomas V. Gamkrelidze, Vjačeslav V. Ivanov, and Paul J. Hopper (see Chapter 3 
for details), traditional reconstructions are also given for comparison at the end of 
each Indo-European etymology as part of the references. 

It must also be noted that I have been selective in the forms cited from the 
various Nostratic daughter languages. My goal has been to give a representative 
sampling, in part to illustrate the semantics involved, and not to cite all known 
cognates — nonetheless, the documentation is quite extensive. For additional 
information, the works cited at the end of each etymology should be consulted, as 
should other works listed in the references but not necessarily cited after individual 
etymologies. 

Even though I have made extensive use of the works of other scholars 
(especially V. M. Illié-Svityé, A. Dolgopolsky, and V. Blažek) doing research on 
the comparative vocabulary of the Nostratic languages, I have sometimes purposely 
excluded material that they have cited. This does not necessarily mean that I reject 
their suggestions (though in many cases it does). Rather, I have endeavored to 
verify all of the data cited by other scholars on the basis of works available to me. 
In those cases where I have been unable to verify the data cited, I have usually not 
included their proposals. In those cases where I have included data that I was not 
able to verify, I have added comments to that effect. The major exception to this 
rule involves the Chadic data cited by Orél—Stolbova in their joint Afrasian 
etymological dictionary (1995), most of which I have not been able to verify 
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independently. Finally, in those instances where I have intentionally rejected, either 
fully or in part, the proposals made by others, I have not given references to their 
work nor have I discussed the reasons for rejection (almost always because the 
semantics are not plausible and/or because there are problems with the phonology). 

Proto-Nostratic verbs are cited in their root/stem form, nouns in the “status 
indeterminatus" form (that is, *-a) (see Chapter 17 for details). 

As noted in Chapter 17, adjectives did not exist as an independent grammatical 
category in Proto-Nostratic. Intransitive verbs could function as “adjectives”. Also, 
"adjectives" were differentiated from nouns mainly by syntactical means — a noun 
placed before another noun functioned as an attribute to the latter. To illustrate the 
different semantic functions of nominal words, Proto-Nostratic *bar-a could mean: 
(n) ‘goodness, kindness’; (adj.) ‘good, kind’; (adv.) ‘goodly, kindly, well’. 

Some final points: 


e All language names have been fully spelled out rather than abbreviated. 
Moreover, since different spellings are sometimes found in the literature, the 
language names have been mostly standardized to agree with what is found in 
Ruhlen 1987. In those cases where a particular language is referred to by two 
different names, both are given, separated by a slash. Where languages are 
referred to in the literature by more than two names, I have tried to choose only 
the two most common names. 

e In the case of many modern Afrasian languages, the names found in the 
literature, especially when dialects and subdialects are taken into consideration, 
are varied and confusing. Here, I mostly left unchanged what was used in the 
sources I consulted. 

e Since the break-up of the former Yugoslavia, the language formerly called 
“Serbo-Croatian” has been treated as four separate languages, mainly on 
political grounds: Croatian, Serbian, Montenegrin, and Bosnian. The older term 
is retained in this book. 


TO SUMMARIZE: It should now be clear that I have tried to eliminate the arbitrary 
nature of much of the previous work, as well as some current work, in distant 
lexical comparison by relying heavily on proven, widely-attested semantic shifts as 
found in the daughter languages, especially Indo-European, Semitic, and Dravidian, 
which, due to having written records of sufficient time depth to be able to follow 
how words have changed meaning over time, as well as due to having voluminous 
data with which to work, are particularly valuable. My approach is thus positivistic, 
that is, data-oriented, rather than impressionistic. To further ensure that my views 
are firmly grounded in the attested data and not derived from purely theoretical 
assumptions, I supply a large amount of cited forms from the daughter languages to 
illustrate the types of changes that have occurred, I give explanations where needed, 
I supply voluminous references to the standard etymological dictionaries and other 
relevant literature, I set rather narrow limits on the meanings of the terms selected 
for comparison, and I stay well within the bounds of established scholarship within 
each language family. 


22.2. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *b 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
b- b- p- b- bh- p- b- p- 
-b- -b- -pp-/-vv- -b- -bh- -W- -b- -V- 


Proto-Nostratic root *baf- (~ *baf-): 
(vb.) *bat- ‘to pour’; 
(n.) *baf-a ‘torrent, outpour’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *baf- ‘to pour’: Semitic: Arabic baa ‘to pour out in 
abundance’, bor" ‘abundant outpour', bu°ak, book boot ‘raining cloud, 
waterspout, first shower, noise of torrent’, ba°ba° ‘gurgling of water’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :74. Egyptian b®hy ‘to be inundated; to flood, to inundate; 
to pour’, buy ‘to drink (blood)’, b*b* ‘to drink’, b°b°t ‘stream’, bch ‘basin 
(for irrigation)’, b°h ‘inundated land’, b°hw ‘inundation, flood’. Hannig 
1995:249; Erman—Grapow 1921:47 and 1926—1963.1:446, 1:447, 
1:448—449; Faulkner 1962:81; Gardiner 1957:564. West Chadic *bat- ‘to 
pour’ > Tsagu va-, vo- ‘to pour’; Mburku vay, vaw ‘to pour’. East Chadic 
*bwa(y)- ‘to pour’ > Somray bo ‘to pour’; Kabalay bəyi ‘to pour’; Mokilko 
(perf.) buuye ‘to pour’; Lele boy- ‘to pour’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:45, no. 
180, *baf- ‘to pour’; Ehret 1995:91, no. 39, *baat- ‘to flow heavily, to 
defecate’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *b- ‘to pour’: Mingrelian b- ‘to pour’; Laz b- ‘to pour’; 
Svan b- ‘to pour out (of liquid)’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:40—41 
*b-; Fahnrich 2007:43 *b-; Klimov 1964:47 *b- and 1998:6 *b- ‘to pour’. 
(?) Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) papaa- (< *pa:(pa:)-) ‘to urinate’, papaa 
‘urine’. Nikolaeva 2006:343. 


Sumerian ba ‘to pour out’. 


Buck 1949:4.65 urinate; urine; 9.35 pour. 


Proto-Nostratic root *baf- (~ *baf-): 
(vb.) *bat- ‘to tie, to bind; to attach, to fasten’; 
(n.) *baf-a ‘tie, bond, bandage, fastening’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *baf- ‘to tie, to bind; to attach, to fasten’: Egyptian bio ‘to 
set (a precious stone in gold)’, bin ‘setting (a piece of jewelry)’. Hannig 
1995:249; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:447. West Chadic: Sura bal ‘to 
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join or bind together; Mupun baal ‘to join’; Goemai bal ‘to fasten’. 
Takacs 201 1a:54—S55 *b-°-1. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *b- ‘to tie, to bind’: Old Georgian b- ‘to tie, to bind’ 
(Georgian b- ‘to tie, to bind; to hang’); Mingrelian b- ‘to tie, to bind’; Laz 
b- ‘to tie, to bind; to hang’; Svan b- ‘to tie, to bind’, /a-b-e ‘tied’. Klimov 
1964:47 *b- and 1998:6 *b- ‘to tie, to bind’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:39—40 *b-; Fahnrich 1994:230 and 2007:42—43 *b-; Schmidt 
1962:95 *b-. Proto-Kartvelian *b-am-/*b-m- ‘to tie, to bind’: Georgian 
bam-/bm- ‘to tie, to bind; to be attached’, b-m-ul-i ‘bound’; Mingrelian 
bum- ‘to tie, to bind’; Laz bum- ‘to tie, to bind’; Svan bem- ‘to tie up, to tie 
together’. Klimov 1964:48 *bam-/*bm- and 1998:7 *b-am- : *b-m- ‘to tie, 
to bind’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *bā ‘to bind’: Proto-Tungus *ba- ‘to join (in marriage)’ > 
Evenki ba- ‘to propose for marriage’; Manchu ba-ciyi ‘married while still 
a child’, ba-ciyila- ‘to be married as a child’. Proto-Turkic *b(i)ā- ‘to tie, 
to bind, to fasten’, *b(i)a-g- ‘bundle; bond, rope’ > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) ba- ‘to bind, to fasten’, bay ‘bundle; bond, rope; confederation’; 
Karakhanide Turkic ba- ‘to bind, to fasten’, bay ‘bundle; bond, rope’; 
Turkish bağla- ‘to tie, to bind, to fasten, to attach’ (başını bağla- ‘to give 
in betrothal or marriage’), (passive) baglan- ‘to be tied; to be obliged, to 
be engaged (to do something)’, bag ‘bond, tie; bandage; impediment; 
restraint; bundle’, bagl ‘bound, tied’ (basi bagl ‘married; settled; 
connected [with some office, etc.]’), bağlılık ‘attachment; affection’; 
Gagauz bà-la- (< *bag-la-) ‘to bind’; Azerbaijani bay ‘bundle; bond, 
rope’; Turkmenian bac ‘bond, rope’; Uzbek bay ‘bundle; bond, rope’; 
Uighur bay ‘bundle; bond, rope’; Karaim bay ‘bundle; bond, rope’; Tatar 
baw ‘bundle; bond, rope’, bey ‘bond, rope’; Bashkir baw ‘bundle; bond, 
rope’, bdy ‘bond, rope’; Kirghiz bo ‘bundle; bond, rope’; Kazakh baw 
‘bundle; bond, rope’; Noghay baw ‘bundle; bond, rope’; Sary-Uighur pay 
“bond, rope’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) bū ‘bond, rope’; Tuva bay-la- ‘to 
bind, to fasten’; Chuvash poyav ‘bond, rope’; Yakut bay- ‘to bind, to 
fasten’, bia ‘bond, rope’; Dolgan bay- ‘to bind, to fasten’, bia ‘bond, rope’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:319 *ba ‘to bind’; Poppe 1960:58 and 
97; Street 1974:8 *bag ‘bunch, group’. 


Buck 1949:2.33 marry; 2.34 marriage, wedding; 9.16 bind (vb. tr.). Illi¢-Svityé 
1971—1984.I::172, no. 2, *baHa ‘to tie to’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 180, 
*baH,V- ‘to tie, to bind’. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *baba ‘father’ (nursery word): 
A. Proto-Afrasian *baba ‘father’: Proto-Semitic *baba ‘father’ > Syriac baba 


‘father’; Arabic baba ‘papa, father, daddy’; Soqotri baba ‘father’; Geez / 
Ethiopic baba [AA] ‘grandfather, ancestor’; Argobba baba ‘grandfather’; 
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Harari bab (in address: baba) ‘grandfather’. D. Cohen 1970— :40; Leslau 
1963:39 and 1987:85; Hudson 2013:127. Berber: Nefusa baba ‘father’; 
Ghadames baba ‘father’ (term of respect preceding a masculine name); 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha baba ‘father’; Wargla baba ‘father’; Riff baba ‘father’; 
Tamazight baba ‘father’; Kabyle baba ‘father, grandfather’; Chaouia baba 
‘father’; Zenaga baba ‘father’. Note: Some of the Berber forms may be 
borrowed from Semitic. Proto-East Cushitic *baabb-‘father’ > Dasenech 
baaba ‘father’; Gawwada papp-o ‘father’. Sasse 1979:44. Southern 
Cushitic: Proto-Rift *baba ‘father’ > Iraqw baba ‘father’. Proto-Chadic 
*baba ‘father’ > Hausa baaba ‘father’; Angas baba ‘father’; Karekare 
babo ‘father’; Ngizim báabá ‘father’ (term by which a person refers to or 
addresses his own father or an older man with whom he feels a father-like 
attachment); Tera baba ‘father’; Gabin babu ‘father’; Gisiga baba ‘father’; 
Buduma baabei ‘father’; Mubi baaba ‘father’. Proto-Omotic *baba 
‘father’ > Bench / Gimira baba ‘ancestors’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:42, no. 
165, *bab- ‘father’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *baba ‘father’: Georgian babua- ‘grandfather’; Laz 
baba- ‘father, dad’; Mingrelian baba- ‘father, dad’; Svan baba- ‘dad’. 
Klimov 1964:47 *baba-; Schmidt 1962:94. 

C. (?) Indo-European: Palaic (nom. sg.) pa-a-pa-as ‘father’ (the phonetics are 
uncertain — Melchert [1994a:191] reconstructs Proto-Anatolian *bába-). 

D. (?) Etruscan papa ‘grandfather’, papals, papacs ‘of the grandfather: grand- 
son’ (the phonetics are uncertain). 


Sumerian ba-ba-a ‘old man’. 


Buck 1949:2.31ff. words for family relationship, p. 94 *papa, *appa, *baba 
‘father’ or ‘old man’; 2.35 father. Note: Nursery words cannot be used to 
establish genetic relationship. Nevertheless, they are part of the vocabulary of 
every language and should be reconstructed wherever possible. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *baaba ‘child, babe’ (nursery word): 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ba(a)b- ‘child’: Proto-Semitic *bab- ‘child, babe’ > 
Akkadian babu ‘child, baby’; Arabic babis ‘child, young of an animal, 
foal’. D. Cohen 1970—  :40. Lowland East Cushitic: Galla / Oromo 
baabuu ‘child’. East Chadic: Mubi bobu ‘child’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:42, 
no. 166, *bab- ‘child’. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada papa ‘small child’; Telugu papa ‘infant, babe, child’, 
papadu ‘boy’; Parji pap ‘child, babe, young of animals’; Gadba (Ollari) 
pap ‘child, young one, small one (of articles)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
364, no. 4095. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *břābho- ‘babe, child’: Old Irish bab ‘baby, girl’, 
baban ‘baby’; Middle English baban, babe, babi ‘babe, baby’; Middle 
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High German buobe ‘boy’; Old Czech bdbé ‘little girl, doll’; Czech 
bábenec ‘youngster’. Pokorny 1959:91 *ba*b-, *bha*bh-, *pa'p-, 91 
*baba-; Walde 1927—1932.1E:105—106 *baba, 107 *ba*b-, *bha*bh-, 
*pa'p-;, Mann 1984—1987:59 *bhabhos, -à, -on, -ios ‘child, baby’; 
Watkins 1985:4 *baba-; Onions 1966:67; Klein 1971:66. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bad- (~ *bad-): 
(vb.) *bad- ‘to split, to cleave, to separate, to divide’; 
(n.) *bad-a ‘split, crack, breach, opening? 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bad- ‘to split, to cleave, to separate’: Proto-Semitic *bad- 
ak’- ‘to split, to cleave’ > Hebrew bedek [13] “breach, fissure’; Aramaic 
badak ‘to penetrate, to break through’, bidka ‘breach (of a dike, etc.)’; 
Akkadian badaku ‘to cleave, to split’; Ugaritic bdk-t ‘openings, sluices’ 
(?); Geez / Ethiopic bedek [1.2%], bedak [084] ‘cracks in a wall, wall 
about to collapse’ (Hebrew loan [cf. Leslau 1987:87]). Klein 1987:64; 
Murtonen 1989:106; D. Cohen 1970—  :46. Proto-Semitic *bad-ad- ‘to 
split, to divide, to separate’ > Hebrew baóaó [113] ‘to be separated, 
isolated, alone’, bad [13] ‘part, piece, portion’; Phoenician bdd ‘to be 
separate’; Arabic badda ‘to divide, to separate, to spread’; Sabaean bdd ‘to 
distribute, to share out’; Harsüsi abdod ‘to separate, to sever’; Mehri 
abdéd ‘to separate’; Sheri / Jibbali bedd ‘to separate’; Geez / Ethiopic 
badada [ü€€], badda [N£] ‘to detach, to separate, to make single’. D. 
Cohen 1970— _ :44—45; Klein 1987:63; Murtonen 1989:105; Leslau 
1987:86; Tomback 1978:44. Cushitic: Bilin bid- ‘to open’; Beja / Bedawye 
bado ‘furrow’; Sidamo bad- ‘to differentiate, to separate’, bad-am- ‘to be 
different’. Hudson 1989:351; Leslau 1987:86. Proto-Omotic *bad- ‘to 
split, to cut (wood)’ > Kefa bad ‘to split, to cut (wood)’; Mocha badda- ‘to 
split, to cut (wood)’ (Leslau 1987:86 gives the Mocha form as badda(ye) 
‘to split wood’). Orél—Stolbova 1995:43, no. 171, *bad- ‘to separate’. 

B. Dravidian: Gondi para han- ‘to break (intr.)’; Konda pad- ‘to burst out, to 
be broken with a crackling sound’, paf- ‘to break’; Pengo pad- (patt-) ‘to 
break (intr.)', pat- ‘to break (tr.)’; Manda pad- ‘to break (intr.)’; Kuwi 
pad- ‘to break, to split, to crack (intr.)’, pat- ‘to smash’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:345, no. 3854. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *b/ed'-/*biodh- ‘to prick, to pierce, to dig’: Hittite 
(3rd sg.) pid-da-i, pád-da-i ‘to dig’; Latin fodio ‘to dig’; Gaulish bedo- 
‘canal, ditch’; Welsh bedd ‘grave’; Lithuanian bedu, bèsti ‘to dig, to bury’, 
badau, badyti ‘to pierce, to gore’; Old Church Slavic bodọ, bosti ‘to stick, 
to prick’. Rix 1998a:51—52 *b^ed^- ‘to stab, to dig’; Pokorny 1959:113— 
114 *bhedh- ‘to stab, to dig’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:188 *bhodh-; Mann 
1984—1987:67 *bhedo, -ið ‘to stab, to dig, to bury’, 88 *bhod- ‘to stab; 
point, probe’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:154 *b/"Jed[*]-/*b["]od["]- 
and 1995.1:133 *b'ed'-/*brodh- ‘to dig’; Watkins 1985:6 *bhedh- (o-grade 
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form *bhodh-) and 2000:8 *bhedh- ‘to dig’ (o-grade form *bhodh-); De 
Vaan 2008:229; Mallory—Adams 1997:159 *bhedh- ‘to dig, to burrow’; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:243; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:521—522; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.L:41; Smoczyüski 2007.1:57 *bhedhh,-e-; Puhvel 
1984— .9:66—69 *bhedh-; Kloekhorst 2008b:624—626. 

Proto-Eskimo *pada ‘opening or entrance’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik pai 
‘opening, mouth (of thing)’; Central Alaskan Yupik pai ‘opening, mouth 
(of thing)’; Naukan Siberian Yupik paya ‘opening, mouth (of thing)’; 
Central Siberian Yupik paya (pl. payat) ‘opening, mouth (of thing)’; 
Sirenik paca ‘opening, mouth (of thing)’; Seward Peninsula Inuit paa 
‘entrance, opening, mouth’; North Alaskan Inuit paa ‘entrance, opening, 
mouth’; Western Canadian Inuit paa ‘entrance, opening, mouth’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit paa ‘entrance, opening, mouth’; Greenlandic Inuit paaq 
‘opening, entrance, mouth, manhole of kayak’. Cf. Aleut hady-iX ‘channel, 
narrow entrance to bay’, hadya ‘its channel’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:245. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *patka(ntzt)- ‘to burst? > Chukchi 
patkantet- ‘to burst, to explode’, ra-patk-ew- ‘to hit the target, to plunge in 
(something sharp)’, patk-ew- ‘to burst, to be pierced by something sharp’; 
Kerek pattantaat- ‘to burst, to explode’; Koryak patkantat- ‘to burst, to 
explode’; Alyutor patk-at- ‘to shoot’. Fortescue 2005:225. (?) Proto- 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan *patqga- ‘to hit or bang’: Chukchi potqat- ‘to slap 
(with hand or water)’; Koryak patqet- ‘to crash, to bang, to hurt oneself’, 
petqacij- ‘to beat, to do something many times’; Alyutor patqat- ‘to 
tumble’, potqasir- ‘to bang, to knock’, na-patqa-qin ‘unstable’, patqav- ‘to 
hurt oneself’, mal-patqat- ‘to tumble’; Kamchadal / Itelmen am-ptka-kas 
‘to hit with all one’s might’. Fortescue 2005:225—226. 


Sumerian bad ‘to open up, to spread wide, to be wide apart, to separate; to 
untie, to unravel, to reveal’, bad, bad-ra, bad-da ‘open(ed), spread wide; 
remote’. 


Buck 1949:8.22 dig; 9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 12.23 separate 
(vb.); 12.232 divide; 12.24 open (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:214, no. 18; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 171, *bed[é] ‘to pierce, to prick’ also, no. 174b, 
*bad[V]XV ‘to be open’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bad- (~ *bad-): 
(vb.) *bad- ‘to waste, to dissipate, to squander’; 
(n.) *bad-a ‘dissipation, waste, wasteland, desolated area’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *bad-aw/y- ‘(vb.) to be desolate, to lay waste; (n.) 


desert, wasteland’ > Arabic badw ‘desert’; Epigraphic South Arabian 
*bdw, bdt ‘open country’; Geez / Ethiopic badwa [N&@], badawa [Ngo] 
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‘to be a desert, to be a wasteland, to be desolate’, badaya [N&F] ‘to be a 
desert’, ?abdawa [ANS&.@), ?abdaya [ANSEL] ‘to lay waste, to devastate’, 
badā [N4] ‘desert, wasteland’, badaw Tel ‘desolate, deserted, laid 
waste’, badw [N&@-] ‘desert, wasteland, wilderness, uncultivated area, 
desolated place, desolation’; Tigrinya bdddwd, bdddyd ‘to become a 
desert’, bdda, büdu ‘desert’; Tigre bdda ‘to perish’, ?abda ‘to destroy’, 
bddu ‘fallow ground’, bádáb ‘desert’; Amharic báda, bddaw ‘uncultivated 
land, desert’; Gurage báda ‘uncultivated field, plain, meadow’. D. Cohen 
1970—  :45; Leslau 1987:87—88; Zammit 2002:90—91. Proto-Semitic 
*bad-ad- ‘to waste, to squander’ > Akkadian badadu, buddudu ‘to waste, 
to squander’. D. Cohen 1970— :44. 

B. Dravidian: Gondi pate ‘small field for cultivation’; Pengo bata ‘a field on 
the hills’; Manda bata ‘field’; Kuwi bata ‘pasture’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:346, no. 3874. 

C. Altaic: Manchu bada ‘dissipation, waste’, badala- ‘to squander, to 
dissipate, to waste’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bad- (~ *bad-): 

(vb.) *bad- ‘to occur, to happen, to experience, to endure; to cause to endure, 
to make to suffer, to oppress’; 

(n.) *bad-a ‘experience, happening, trouble, distress, suffering, oppression’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *bad-a ‘need, want, lack, deprivation’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *bad-al- ‘to be afflicted with pain, to suffer; to 
inflict pain, to cause harm’ > Arabic badhala ‘damage’ (that is, bdl with 
augmented h), badila ‘to suffer from pain in the hands or joints’; Sabaean 
bdl ‘injury, disease’; Geez / Ethiopic badala [NLA] ‘to do wrong, to 
commit an injustice, to inflict (pain)’; Tigrinya bddddld ‘to mistreat, to 
offend’; Amharic bddddld ‘to mistreat, to offend’; Argobba bedddla ‘to 
mistreat, to offend’; Gafat bidddld ‘to mistreat, to offend’; Gurage bäddälä 
‘to mistreat, to offend’. D. Cohen 1970—  :45; Leslau 1979:132 and 
1987:86. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil patu (patuv-, patt-) ‘to occur, to happen, to come into 
being, to rise (as a heavenly body), to occur to mind, to hit or strike 
against, to touch, to be caught (as fishes, birds, or other game), to suffer, to 
endure, to dash against’, pafu ‘coming into being, happening, experience, 
condition, nature, industry, business, concern or affair, affliction, 
suffering, place, situation’; Malayalam patu ‘what happens, is common’, 
pätu ‘suffering or damage, possibility, place, situation, nature’, petuka 
(pett-) ‘to happen, to be in, to belong to’; Kota por- (pot-) ‘to experience 
(emotion), to be caught, to seem good’; Toda por- (pot-) ‘to suffer, to 
experience’; Kannada padu (patt-) ‘to get, to obtain, to catch, to undergo, 
to experience, to feel, to suffer’, paduvike ‘getting, experiencing’, padal 
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‘incurring or suffering’, pade ‘(vb.) to get, to undergo, to experience, to 
acquire, to obtain; to procreate, to bear; (n.) getting, etc.’, padu, patu 
‘getting, obtaining, suffering, trouble, state, manner, fitness, likeness’; 
Kodagu pad-, (paduv-, patt-) ‘to suffer, (something) hits, (thorn) runs in’; 
Tulu padeyuni, padevuni ‘to suffer, to feel, to experience, to enjoy’; 
Telugu padu ‘to feel, to enjoy, to suffer; to be possible’; Kolami pad- 
(patt-) ‘(wound) is gotten, (eye) is filled with dust, (turn in game) is won, 
become (loose, dusk, bald)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:345, no. 3853. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *bředh-/*bhodh- (lengthened-grade *b'édh-/*b'éd'-) 
‘(vb.) to press, to force, to drive away, to repel, to remove; to force 
asunder; to harass, to pain, to trouble, to grieve, to vex; to suffer 
annoyance or oppression; (n.) trouble, distress, suffering, oppression’: 
Sanskrit badhate ‘to press, to force, to drive away, to repel, to remove; to 
force asunder; to harass, to pain, to trouble, to grieve, to vex; to suffer 
annoyance or oppression’, badhyate ‘to be pressed; to be acted upon, to 
suffer’, (causative) badhayate ‘to oppress, to harass, to attack, to trouble, 
to vex’, badhá-h ‘annoyance, molestation, affliction, obstacle, distress, 
pain, trouble; injury, detriment, hurt, damage’, badhana (f.) “uneasiness, 
trouble, pain’; Pali badhati ‘to oppress, to hinder’, badhita- ‘oppressed’; 
Prakrit bahai ‘to prevent, to hurt’; Oriya bajiba ‘to hurt, to pain (tr.)’; 
Lithuanian béda ‘trouble, misfortune’; Latvian béda ‘sorrow, grief, 
distress’; Old Church Slavic béda ‘distress, need, necessity’; Czech bida 
‘poverty, misery’; Polish bieda ‘poverty, misery’; Serbo-Croatian bijéda 
‘grief, mistortune’; Slovenian béda ‘misery’; Bulgarian bedá ‘misfortune, 
misery’; Russian beda [6ena] ‘misfortune, calamity; trouble’. Note: The 
Baltic and Slavic forms are phonologically and semantically ambiguous — 
they are usually derived from Proto-Indo-European *P"eyd^- ‘to persuade, 
to compel, to confide’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:117 *bheidh-), but they could 
just as well be from Proto-Indo-European *P"ed^- (cf. Derksen 2008:38— 
39). Rix 1998a:53—54 *bheh,d'- ‘to press hard’; Walde 1927—1932.II: 
140 (*bhedh-); Mann 1984—1987:59 *bhadh- ‘to hurt, to sicken, to repel, 
to nauseate’; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:38; Smoczynski 2007.1:52 *b’eh,d?-; 
Turner 1966.1:520; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:425—427 and 1I:434—435. 


Buck 1949:16.12 emotion, feeling; 16.31 pain, suffering. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bad-a ‘need, want, lack, deprivation’ (> ‘hunger’): 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bad- ‘to occur, to happen, to experience, to endure; to cause to endure, 
to make to suffer, to oppress’; 

(n.) *bad-a ‘experience, happening, trouble, distress, suffering, oppression’ 
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A. Dravidian: Tamil pattini ‘fasting, abstinence, starvation’; Malayalam 
pattini, pattini ‘privation of food, starvation’; Kota patu-ny ‘hunger’; 
Kodagu pattani ‘starvation’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:346, no. 3872. 

B. Indo-European: Lithuanian bádas ‘hunger, starvation’, badù, badéti ‘to die 
of starvation’; Latvian bads ‘dearth, hunger’. Smoczynski 2007.1:39—40; 
Mann 1984—1987:88 *bhodh- ‘pang, pain’; Derksen 2015:75; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:29. Note: The alleged Greek cognates cited by Mann cannot 
possibly be related to the Baltic forms. 


Buck 1949:5.14 hunger (sb.). Bomhard 1996a:225, no. 638. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bad- (~ *bad-): 
(vb.) *bad- ‘to fall down, to lie down; to decay, to weaken; to perish’; 
(n.) *bad-a ‘lying down, fall, sleep, ruin’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bad- ‘(vb.) to fall down, to lie down; to decay, to weaken; 
to perish; (n.) lying down, fall, sleep, ruin’: Semitic: Arabic bada (byd) ‘to 
perish, to die, to pass away, to become extinct’; Tamüdic byd ‘to pass 
away’, bd ‘(vb.) to perish; (n.) loss, ruin’. Syriac bad (bwd) ‘to perish’. 
Geez / Ethiopic (reduplicated) badbada [f1&1€] ‘to perish, to disappear, to 
decay, to weaken, to get sick, to die, to get rusty’. D. Cohen 1970— :44, 
50, and 61; Leslau 1987:86. Egyptian bds 'to become faint, weak, 
exhausted’, bdst ‘weakness’. Hannig 1995:266; Erman—Grapow 1921:51 
and 1926—1963.1:487; Faulkner 1962:86; Gardiner 1957:564. Berber: 
Tuareg abdah ‘to be out of wind, to be no longer able’, zabbadah ‘to run 
out of breath’; Ghadames abdaz ‘to be faint, weak, tired’, abaddaz 
*weakeness, faintness, tiredness’, amabduz ‘faint, weak, tired’. Highland 
East Cushitic: Sidamo badar- ‘to tire, to become tired’. Hudson 1989:351. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil patu (patuv-, patt-) ‘to perish, to die, to set (as a 
heavenly body), to rain’, patu (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to lay horizontally, to pave, to 
spread out (as bedding), to kill, to cast down, to fell, to lie down to sleep’, 
patu ‘base, low’, patai ‘bed, layer, stratum’, patu ‘lying prostrate, fall, 
sleep, death, ruin, loss, disaster’; Malayalam patuka ‘to fall, to sink’, 
patukka ‘(vb.) to lay stones, to build (chiefly a wall, tank), to urinate, to lie 
down; (n.) bed’, patuppu, patappu ‘bed, mat’; Kota par- (pat-) ‘to lie 
down, to sleep’; Toda por- (pot-) ‘to lie down, to lose (teeth, of children)’, 
pory ‘sleeping-place (in song)’; Kannada padu (patt-) ‘to lie down, to set 
(as the sun), to be spent (as the day), to have sexual intercourse, to die’, 
pati ‘downfall, ruin’; Kodagu pad- (paduv-, patt-) ‘to lie fallow’; Telugu 
padu ‘to fall, to lie, to recline, to sleep’, paduka ‘bed, bedding’; Naikri 
par- (patt-) ‘to fall’, parp- ‘to make to fall’, part- ‘to fell (a tree)’; Parji 
pad- (patt-) ‘to fall, to sink down, to set (sun)’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:344—345, no. 3852. 
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C. Indo-European: Proto-Germanic *badjaz ‘sleeping place’ > Gothic badi 
‘bed’; Old Icelandic bedr ‘bolster, featherbed’; Norwegian bed ‘bed’; 
Swedish bädd ‘bed’; Old English bedd ‘bed, couch, resting place’; Old 
Frisian bed ‘bed’; Old Saxon bed, beddi ‘bed’; Old High German betti 
‘bed’? (New High German Bett); Dutch bed ‘bed’. Orél 2003:32 Proto- 
Germanic *badjan; Kroonen 2013:46 Proto-Germanic *badja- ‘bed, 
bedding’; Feist 1939:73; Lehmann 1986:55; De Vries 1977:29; Falk— 
Torp 1903—1906.1:49—50; Onions 1966:84; Klein 1971:75; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:71; Kluge—Seebold 1989:80; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:33— 
34. See also Mallory—A dams 1997:57. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 7.42 bed; 10.23 fall (vb.). Bomhard 1996a:225, no. 637. 


10. Proto-Nostratic root *bad- (~ *bad-): 
(vb.) *bad- ‘to bring into being, to bring forth; to bring into action, to initiate, 
to instigate, to activate, to originate"; 
(n.) *bad-a ‘creation, initiation, origination’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bad- ‘to bring into being, to bring forth; to initate, to 
instigate, to activate, to originate’: Proto-Semitic *bad-af- ‘to bring into 
being, to bring forth; to initate, to produce, to create’ > Arabic bada‘a ‘to 
introduce, to originate, to start, to do (something) for the first time; to 
create; to achieve unique, excellent results; to invent, to contrive, to devise, 
to think up’, bad? ‘innovation, novelty; creation’, bid°a ‘innovation, 
novelty; heretical doctrine, heresy; (pl.) creations (of fashion, art)’, mubdi° 
‘producing, creating’; Tigre bad? ‘sudden action’. D. Cohen 1970—  :46; 
Zammit 2002:90. Proto-Semitic *bad-a?- ‘to begin, to star" > Hebrew 
bada? [N13] ‘to devise, to invent, to fabricate, to concoct’; Aramaic badd 
‘to invent, to fabricate’; Arabic bada?a ‘to begin, to start; to arise, to 
spring up, to crop up’, bad?, bad?a ‘beginning, start’, mabda? ‘beginning, 
start, starting point; basis, foundation; princple', mabda?: ‘original, initial; 
fundamental, basic’; Sabaean bd? ‘beginning, first occasion’; Harstisi bedo 
‘to begin’, abed ‘to start, to start up’; Mehri abtodi ‘to begin’; Sheri / 
Jibbali bédé? ‘to begin’; Soqotri béda? ‘to begin’. D. Cohen 1970— A4: 
Klein 1987:63; Zammit 2002:90. Berber: Kabyle abdu ‘to begin’ (this may 
be an Arabic loan). Chadic: Ngizim badiitu ‘to begin, to begin doing’; 
Mubi badaa ‘to begin’ (these may be Arabic loans). Orél—Stolbova 
1995:43—44, no. 172, *bada?- ‘to begin’. 

B. Dravidian: Malto parge ‘to stir up, to incite’; Brahui paréfing ‘to instigate, 
to provoke’. Burrow—Emeneau 1964:345, no. 3861. 

C. Kartvelian: Georgian da-bad-eb-a ‘to produce, to create; to bear, to bring 
forth, to be born’. Fáhnrich 2007:45 *bad-. Fahnrich also compares Svan 
li-bd-e ‘to pour something (in or out)’. 
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Buck 1949:4.72 bear (of mother); 14.25 begin; beginning. 


11. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bag-a ‘goat, sheep’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bag- ‘goat, sheep’: Proto-Berber *bag-, *bagag- ‘calf, 


C: 


lamb, ram’ > Nefusa byu ‘calf’; Ayr a-bagag ‘ram’; Ahaggar a-bayay 
‘lamb’; Tawlemmet a-bagag ‘ram’. Central Cushitic: Bilin bdggd ‘sheep’; 
Xamir bega ‘sheep’; Xamta biga ‘sheep’; Kemant bdga ‘sheep’; Quara 
baga ‘sheep’. Appleyard 2006:121 Proto-Northern Agaw *bdg-a; Reinisch 
1887:71. Cushitic loans in: Geez / Ethiopic bagga? [N16] ‘sheep, ram’; 
Tigre baggu® ‘sheep’; Tigrinya bagi ‘sheep’; Amharic bdg ‘sheep’; Gafat 
büg ‘sheep’; Argobba bägi ‘sheep’. Leslau 1987:88. Omotic: Kefa bagee 
‘sheep’; Bworo baggoo ‘sheep’. Central Chadic *bag- ‘sheep’ > Gude 
baga ‘sheep’; Fali Jilvu baga ‘sheep’; Fali Bwagira baga-n ‘sheep’; 
Bachama m-baga-te ‘sheep’; Fali Mubi baga ‘sheep’. East Chadic *bag- 
(pl.) ‘goats’ > Sibine bage ‘goats’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:44, no. 173, 
*bag- ‘goat, sheep’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *bag- ‘stall, pen’: Georgian baga- ‘crib, manger’; 
Mingrelian boga- ‘the ground of a stall or a pen’; Laz boga ‘sheep and 
goat pen’; Svan bag ‘cattle-shed’. Klimov 1964:48 *baga- and 1998:6 
*baga- ‘sheep-pen, goat-pen; floor of pen; crib’; Fáhnrich 1994:224 and 
2007:44 *bag-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:41—42 *bag-. 

(?) Indo-European: Norwegian bagg ‘year-old calf’; Swedish bagge ‘ram’. 


Buck 1949:3.25 sheep; 3.26 ram; 3.27 wether; 3.28 ewe; 3.29 lamb; 3.36 goat. 


12. Proto-Nostratic root *bag- (~ *bag-): 
(vb.) *bag- ‘to tie or bind together’; 
(n.) *bag-a ‘collection of things bound together: bunch, bundle, pack’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic bagd ‘troop of people, of horses (100 and 


B. 


C. 


more)’. D. Cohen 1970— :42. 

Dravidian: Tamil pakku ‘bag’; Malayalam pakku ‘bag’; Kodagu pa-kki 
‘bag (in songs)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:361, no. 4049. 

Indo-European: Old Icelandic baggi ‘pack, bundle’; Norwegian (dial.) 
bagge ‘pack, bundle’; Middle English bagge ‘bag’ (Scandinavian loan). 
De Vries 1977:22; Hoad 1986:31; Klein 1971:67; Onions 1966:68. Note: 
Origin uncertain, though Celtic origin has been proposed — similar forms 
are found in Romance (cf. Old French bague ‘bundle’, baguer ‘to tie up’; 
Spanish baga ‘rope used to tie packs onto animals"). 

(?) Proto-Eskimo *payuy- ‘to fasten down with pegs’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Eskimo pauk- ‘frame supporting roof of deadfall’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
pauy- ‘to put a post in the ground’, pauk, pauyun ‘post, pole’; Central 
Siberian Yupik payuta- ‘to pound a stake into the ground’; Sirenik payuta- 
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‘to pound a stake into the ground’; Seward Peninsula Inuit pauyaq ‘peg, 
tent stake’; North Alaskan Inuit pauk- ‘to stake to the ground’, pauyaq 
‘big stake’; Western Canadian Inuit pauk- ‘to fasten with a peg, to ram in a 
stake’, pauyaq ‘peg for tent’; Eastern Canadian Inuit pauyuaq ‘peg’; 
Greenlandic Inuit paay- ‘to fasten with a peg’, paayuaq ‘guard holding 
sealing bladder in place on kayak’, paayut ‘peg’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:246. 


Buck 1949:13.19 multitude, crowd; 13.192 Note on words for collective body 
(of persons, animals, or things). 


13. Proto-Nostratic root *bah- (~ *bah-): 
(vb.) *bah- ‘to shine’; 
(n.) *bah-a ‘brilliance, brightness, splendor, beauty; light’; (adj.) “shining, 
bright, radiant’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bah- ‘to shine’: Proto-Semitic *bah-ar- ‘to shine’ > 
Hebrew bahir [1712] ‘bright, brilliant (of light)’; Arabic bahara ‘to glitter, 
to shine’; Aramaic bahar ‘to shine’. Proto-Semitic *bah-aw- ‘to be 
beautiful, shining, brilliant? > Arabic baha ‘to be beautiful, to shine with 
beauty’, bahiy ‘beautiful, splendid, brilliant, radiant, shining’. Proto- 
Semitic *bah-ag- ‘to be shining, beautiful, bright, brilliant; to rejoice’ > 
Arabic bahiga ‘to be glad, happy’, bahuga ‘to be beautiful’, bahga 
‘splendor, magnificence, beauty’; Tigre bähagä ‘to rejoice’. Zammit 2002: 
102. Proto-Semitic *bah-ak’- ‘to shine, to be white’ > Hebrew bohak 
[P72] ‘a harmless eruption on the skin, vitiligo’; Aramaic bahak ‘to shine’; 
Arabic bahak ‘herpetic eruption, a mild form of leprosy’; Harstisi behok 
‘having uncolored (white) blotches on the skin’; Sheri / Jibbali bhak ‘white 
patches on the skin’. D. Cohen 1970—  :47 and 49; Klein 1987:65; 
Murtonen 1989:107. Central Chadic: Dghwede biya ‘light’; Lame Pewe 
buwo ‘lightning’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:88, no. 364, *bVhVw- ‘to shine’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *břeh- [*b^ah-|/*b^oh- > *bha-/*bho- ‘to be bright, 
shining; to bring to light, to cause to appear; to make clear': Sanskrit bAáti 
*to shine, to be bright, to be luminous; to be splendid or beautiful; to be 
conspicuous or eminent; to appear, to seem; to show one's self, to manifest 
any feeling; to be, to exist’; Avestan banu- ‘splendor’; Greek odo ‘to give 
light, to shine’, qavóg ‘light, bright, joyous’, qaívo ‘to bring to light, to 
cause to appear; to make known, to reveal, to disclose; to make clear; to 
show forth, to display; to set forth, to expound; to inform against one, to 
denounce; to give light, to shine; to come to light, to be visible, to appear; 
to come into being; to come about; to appear to be’, pdoc, Mac ‘light, 
daylight; light of the eyes’ (pl. dea ‘eyes’); Old Irish ban ‘white’; Old 
English bonian ‘to polish’. Rix 1998a:54—55 *b^eh,- ‘to glisten, to 
shine’; Pokorny 1959:104—105 *bha-, *bho-, *bha- ‘to glisten’; Walde 
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1927—1932.1E122—123 *bha-; Watkins 1985:5 *bha- (contracted from 
*bhaa-) and 2000:7 *bha- ‘to shine’ (oldest form *bhea,-, colored to 
bhaa,-, contracted to *bha-); Mallory—Adams 1997:513 *bheh,- ‘to 
shine’; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:7—11 *b/eh,-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:1168—1170 *bha- (= *bhea,-) and 1I:1170—1172; Frisk 
1970—1973.11:992—994 and II:989—991; Boisacq 1950:1010—1011 
*bha- and 1014—1015; Beekes 2010.1I:1545—1546 *bheh,- ‘to light, to 
shine’; Hofmann 1966:389—390 *bha-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:493— 
494, 


Buck 1949:15.56 shine; 16.22 joy; 16.81 beautiful. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:216, no. 20; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 179, *beha (or *báha) ‘to shine, to 
be bright’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bah- (— *bah-): 
(vb.) *bah- ‘to make noise’; 
(n.) *baħ-a ‘noise, sound; voice’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *baah- ‘voice’: Egyptian bhn ‘to bark, to bay, to bellow’. 
Hannig 1995:258; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:469. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *baah- ‘to shout, to cry, to yel > Alagwa bahus- ‘to shout’; 
Maia -boha ‘to bark’. Ehret 1980:136. Proto-Chadic *ba ‘mouth’ > Hausa 
baa-kii ‘mouth’; Bole bo ‘mouth’; Zaar vi ‘mouth’; Daba ma ‘mouth’; 
Lamang ewe ‘mouth’; Musgu ma ‘mouth’; Dangla bii ‘mouth’; Sokoro bo- 
‘mouth’. Newman 1977:29, no. 88. Ehret 1995:81, no. 7, *baah- ‘voice’. 
Dravidian: Tamil patu (pdati-) ‘to sing, to chant, to warble, to hum’, patal 
‘versifying, song’, pati ‘singer, tune’, paftu ‘singing, song, music’, pda 
‘verse, stanza, poem’, pavalar ‘poets’; Malayalam patuka ‘to sing’, pati 
‘tune’, páttu ‘singing, song, poem’; Kota pa'rv- (pa'rd-) ‘to make noise 
(crow, bees, gun)’, pa't ‘song’; Toda po'r- (porry-) ‘to sing (the song 
called po-t)’, po-t- (po-ty-) ‘to shout’; Kannada padu ‘to sing’; Telugu padu 
‘to sing, to chant, to warble’, pata ‘singing, song’; Kolami pa-d- (pa-dt-) 
‘to sing’; Naikri pār- ‘to sing’; Parji pad- ‘to sing’, pāta ‘song, story, 
word, language’; Gadba (Ollari) par- ‘to sing’, pate ‘word, speech, 
pronunciation’; Kurux parnd ‘to sing’; Malto páre ‘to sing, to bewail’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:361, no. 4065; Krishnamurti 2003:147 *pa-t-, 
*pa-t- ‘to sing’. 

Proto-Indo-European *břeħh- [*b^ahh-V*bhohh- > *b^a-/*bho- ‘to say, to 
speak’: Greek (Doric) @api ‘to declare, to make known; to say, to affirm, 
to assert’, qun (Doric pápua) ‘a voice from heaven, a prophetic voice; an 
oracle’; Latin far: ‘to say, to speak’; Old English bdian ‘to boast’; Russian 
Church Slavic bajati ‘to tell, to heal’. Rix 1998a:55 *b^eh,- ‘to speak’; 
Pokorny 1959:105—106 *bhd- ‘to speak’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:123— 
124 *bha-; Mann 1984—1987:61—62 *bhaio, *bhami ‘to utter, to 
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declare, to make known’; Watkins 1985:5 *bhà- (contracted from *bhaa-) 
and 2000:7 *bha- ‘to speak’ (oldest form *bhea,-, colored to bhaa,-, 
contracted to *bha-); Mallory—Adams 1997:535 *bheh,- ‘to speak’; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1194—1196 *bh(e)a,-; Boisacq 1950:1024— 
1025; Hofmann 1966:396—397 *bha-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:1009—1010 
*bhā-; Beekes 2010.II:1566—1567 *b^eh,-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:525—526; Ernout—Meillet 1979:245—246; De Vaan 2008:231; 
Orél 2003:52 Proto-Germanic *bdniz; Kroonen 2013:72 Proto-Germanic 
*boni- ‘request, prayer’. 

D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) paajuu- ‘to foretell’, paajuujiice ‘prophet’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:341. 


Buck 1949:18.21 speak, talk; 18.22 say. 


15. Proto-Nostratic root *bah- (~ *bah-): 
(vb.) *bah- ‘to cut, to cut off, to strike’; 
(n.) *bah-a ‘cut, strike, blow’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bah- ‘to cut, to cut off, to strike’: Semitic: Arabic bahara 
‘to cut (camel’s ear)’. D. Cohen 1970— :56—57. Arabic bahaza ‘to 
strike’. D. Cohen 1970— :56. Egyptian bhn ‘to cut off, to wound; to drive 
off. Erman—Grapow 1921:49 and 1926—1963.1:468; Faulkner 1962:83; 
Hannig 1995:258. Proto-Southern Cushitic *bah- ‘to kill (animal)’ > Asa 
bahat ‘trap’; Dahalo 6ah- ‘to kill’. Ehret 1980:136. West Chadic *baHar- 
‘to cut’ > Tangale ber ‘to cut’; Galambu Par ‘to cut’. Ehret 1995:81, no. 6, 
*bah- ‘to strike with a blade or point’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:47, no. 188, 
*bahar-/*bahir- ‘to cut, to tear’. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada pay ‘to butt, to gore, to knock against’; Tulu hakuni 
‘to beat, to strike’; Naiki (of Chanda) pak-/pag- ‘to beat, to shoot’; Gondi 
p4ay-, payand, pana, painā ‘to beat, to strike’, pa-/pay- ‘to beat, to strike, to 
shoot’, péhc- ‘to strike, to play on a drum, to clap (hands)’; Pengo pag- 
(pakt-) ‘to strike, to kill’; Manda pag- ‘to kill’; Kui paga (pagi-) ‘to attack, 
to fight’; Kuwi pay-, painai ‘to strike, to kill’, paiyali ‘to hit, to kill’, pay- 
‘to beat, to kill’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:360, no. 4044. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *b^ehh-w/u- [*b'ahh-w/u-] > *bháw/u- ‘to beat, to 
strike’: Latin battud ‘to beat, to knock’ (Gaulish loan), fistis ‘stick, staff, 
cudgel, club’; Old Icelandic bauta ‘to beat’, beysta ‘to beat, to thresh’; Old 
English béatan ‘to beat, to clash together; to tramp, to tread on’, bietel, 
bytel ‘mallet, hammer’; Old High German bdz(z)an ‘to beat’. Rix 1998a:66 
*bheyd- ‘to strike’; Pokorny 1959:111—112 *bhat-, *bhat- ‘to strike’ and 
112 *bhau-, *bhii- ‘to beat, to strike’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:125—127 
*bhaut- (2), *bhiit- and 1:127 *bhaud-, *bhiid-; Mann 1984—1987:67 
*bhatus, *bhatuo- ‘fight’, 67 *bhatuos ‘stupid’, 68 *bhaudo, -io ‘to beat, 
to chastise’; Watkins 1985:6 *bhau- and 2000:8 *bhau- ‘to strike’ (oldest 
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form *bhe2,u-, colored to bha2,u-, contracted to *bhau-); Mallory— 
Adams 1997:549 *bheud- ‘to strike, to beat’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:68; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:99 *bhat-; De Vries 1977:29 and 34; 
Onions 1966:83; Klein 1971:75 *bhat-. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat). 


. Proto-Nostratic root *bak^- (~ *bak^-): 


(vb.) *bak^- ‘to declare, to utter, to announce, to assert, to proclaim’; 
(n.) *bak'-a ‘declaration, utterance, announcement, assertion, proclamation’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil pakar ‘to tell, to utter, to declare, to say, to announce, to 
pronounce, to publish’, pakarcci ‘speech, utterance, word’; Telugu pagatu 
‘to announce’. Burrow—Emeneau 1964:340, no. 3804. 

Proto-Kartvelian *bak- ‘to boast, to brag, to show off: Georgian bak-i 
‘boasting, bragging’, bak-ia ‘boaster, braggart’, bak-ia-ob-a ‘to boast, to 
brag, to show off’; Mingrelian buk-ul-a ‘boaster, braggart, show-off’, buk- 
ul-ob-a ‘boasting, bragging’, a-buk-ar-i ‘boaster, braggart’; Svan li-bak-e 
‘to waste one’s time, to amount to nothing’, bak, bat ‘lie, fib’. Fahnrich 
2007:53 *bak-. 


Buck 1949:18.43 announce; 18.45 boast (vb.). 


. Proto-Nostratic root *bak’- (~ *bak’-): 


(vb.) *bak’- ‘to cleave, to split, to break open’; 
(n.) *bak’-a ‘crack, split, break’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *bak’- ‘to cleave, to split, to break open’: Proto-Semitic 
*bak’-af- ‘to cleave’ > Hebrew bāka? [Vj23] ‘to cleave, to break open or 
through’; Aramaic baka° ‘to cleave’; Ugaritic bk ‘to split; Geez / 
Ethiopic bak"*a [N**0] ‘to scratch, to tear, to scrape, to rake’; Tigre baka 
‘to be sharp (knife)’, (?)bka*a ‘to sharpen’. D. Cohen 1970— :78; Klein 
1987:81; Leslau 1987:100; Murtonen 1989:118. Proto-Semitic *bak’-ar- 
‘to split open’ > Arabic bakara ‘to split open, to rip open, to cut open’; 
Hebrew bdkar [122] ‘to inquire, to seek’; Sabaean bkr ‘to bore, to 
excavate’. D. Cohen 1970— :79; Murtonen 1989:118; Klein 1987:81. 
Proto-Semitic *bak’-ak’- ‘to split, to break open’ > Hebrew bakak [Pi23] 
‘to lay waste’; Geez / Ethiopic bakka Il ‘to split, to break up (clods of 
earth)’; Amharic bäkkäkä ‘to open’; Gurage b’dkdka ‘crack in the ground 
after the rainy season’. D. Cohen 1970— :79; Klein 1987:81; Murtonen 
1989:118. Geez / Ethiopic (reduplicated) bakbaka [N#N#] ‘to cultivate the 
soil’; Amharic bdkdbbdkd ‘to break the soil’. D. Cohen 1970—_ :79; 
Leslau 1987:100 and 101. Proto-Semitic *bak’-aw- ‘to separate, to split, to 
open, to break, to cut’ > Geez / Ethiopic bakawa [N?@] ‘to separate, to 
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split, to open, to break, to cut, to be wide open'. D. Cohen 1970—  :79; 
Leslau 1987:101. Egyptian bqy ‘to open’, (?) bq ‘to be hostile, rebellious’, 
(?) bqbq ‘rebelliousness’. Hannig 1995:262—263 and 263; Faulkner 
1962:85; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:479. Proto-East Cushitic *bak’- 
‘to crush’ > Afar bak- ‘to crush’; Somali bag- ‘to curdle’; Galla / Oromo 
bak’- ‘to melt’, bak’ak’- ‘to crack’; Burji bak’- ‘to split’. Sasse 1979:48 
and 1982:32. Orél—Stolbova 1995:50, no. 200, *bak- ‘to cut, to split’. 
Dravidian: Tamil paku (pakuv-, pakk-) ‘to be split, divided; to be at 
variance; to be separated; to divide; to distribute; to apportion’, pakir ‘to 
divide into shares, to distribute, to break, to split, to separate’, (with nasal 
infix) panku ‘share, portion, part, half’; Telugu pagulu ‘to break, to crack, 
to go to pieces, to burst’; Tulu pagiyuni ‘to split, to rend, to fall in pieces, 
to give way’; Manda pak- ‘to split (firewood)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
340—341, no. 3808. 

Proto-Kartvelian *bek’- ‘to trample down’: Georgian bek’-n- ‘to trample 
down’; Mingrelian bak’- ‘to trample down’; (?) Svan li-bek’ ‘to press 
close’. Klimov 1998:11 *bek- ‘to trample down’; Fahnrich 2007:57 *bek-. 
Assuming semantic development from ‘to break, to smash, to crush (under 
foot)’. 

Proto-Indo-European *b/ek’-/*b'ok’- ‘to cut or split apart, to break apart’, 
(with nasal infix) *b^enk'-/*bhonk'-: Sanskrit bhandkti ‘to break, to 
shatter’; Armenian bekanem ‘to break’; Old Irish bongid ‘to break, to 
reap’. Rix 1998a:52 *bleg- ‘to break’; Pokorny 1959:114—115 *bheg-, 
*bheng- ‘to break, to smash’; Walde 1927—1932.1E149—151 *bheng-, 
*bheg-; Mann 1984—1987:69 *bheg- ‘to break, to pierce’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:81 *bheg- ‘to break’; Watkins 1985:6 *bheg- and 2000:8 
*bheg- ‘to break’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.I:141 *b/"]ek’-; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11:469 *bheg-, *bheng-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 
2008:6 *beg-. Proto-Indo-European *b^ak'- ‘to divide, to distribute’: 
Sanskrit bhájati *to divide, to distribute, to receive, to enjoy'; Avestan 
bag- (bazat) ‘to distribute’; Greek paysïv ‘to eat, to devour’; Tocharian A 
pak, B pāke ‘part, portion’. Rix 1998a:51 *břag- ‘to share out, to 
apportion’; Pokorny 1959:107 *bhag- ‘to apportion’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:127—128 *bhag-; Mann 1984—1987:60 *bhag-, *bhaàg- ‘to 
enjoy; enjoyment’, 61 *bhdgos ‘part, share’; Watkins 1985:5 *bhag- and 
2000:7 *bhag- 'to share out, to apportion, to get a share'; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:141 (fn. 1) *b/”]ak’- and 1995.1:121 (fn. 62), 1:132 (fn. 2), 
*bhak’- ‘share, portion’; Mallory—Adams 1997:161 *bhag- ‘to divide, to 
distribute’; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:1—2 *b'ag-; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.II:462—463; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1167—1168; Frisk 
1970—1973.11:979—980; Beekes 2010.11:1543 *b^(ec)h,g-; Hofmann 
1966:388 *bhag-; Boisacq 1950:1010 *bhag-; Adams 1999:363—364 and 
2013:388—389 (possibly a borrowing from Iranian) *b’eh,go- ~ *b^ago-; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:636 (Indo-Iranian loans). 
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E. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pakka- ‘to burst, to rend, to split > Finnish 
pakku- ‘to burst, to rend, to split’, pakahtu- ‘to burst, to break (intr.), to 
rend, to split (intr. ; Vogul / Mansi pokat- ‘to open, to come out, to 
blossom’; Hungarian fakad- ‘to spring, to ooze, to blossom’. Collinder 
1955:105 and 1977:120; Rédei 1986—1988:349—350 *pakka-. 

F. Proto-Altaic *baka- ‘to divide’: Proto-Tungus *baK- ‘to separate, to break, 
to divide bread’ > Evenki bakla ‘to separate’; Lamut / Even békv/ ‘to 
separate’; Nanay / Gold (dial) baqta- ‘to break, to divide bread’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:323 *baka ‘to divide’. 

G. Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *pakak- ‘to knock into’ > Western Canadian Inuit 
(Siglit) pakaq- ‘to knock against and break’; Greenlandic Inuit pakay-, 
pakamiy-, pakammiy- ‘to happen to jostle’; Northwest Greenlandic pakki- 
‘to parry a thrust, to jostle so as to make miss aim, to tackle’; East 
Greenlandic pakki- ‘to slap’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:247. 

H. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *pako- ‘to strike, to knock’ > 
Chukchi pako- ‘to flick, to give a filip (on the forehead) to someone’; 
Koryak pako- ‘to touch or knock against, to cut into’. Fortescue 2005:207 
*pako- ‘to flick’ (?). 


Buck 1949:9.26 break (vb. tr.); 19.52 enemy. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:217— 
218, no. 22; Hakola 2000:130, no. 565. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bal- (~ *bal-): 
(vb.) *bal- ‘to be or become dark, obscure, blind’; 
(n.) *bal-a ‘darkness, obscurity, blindness’; (adj.) ‘dark, obscure, blind’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bal- ‘(vb.) to be blind; (adj.) blind’: Coptic ble [Bare] 
‘blind’. Vycichl 1983:27; Cerny 1976:23. Proto-East Cushitic *bal¢- 
/*ballat- ‘blind, one-eyed’ > Burji bal?-da ‘blind’; Sidamo bal?-icca ~ 
ball-icca ‘blind’; Gedeo / Darasa ball-e?- ‘to be blind’; Harso palla°-akko 
‘blind’; Galla / Oromo balla-a ‘blind’. Sasse 1982:33; Hudson 1989:28. 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *balaf- ‘blind’ > K’wadza balangayo ‘blind 
person’. Ehret 1980:320. Orél—Stolbova 1995:51—52, no. 204, *bal- 
‘eye, eyelid; blind’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *b^lendh-/*b^londh-/*bhIndh- ‘to make blind, to be 
blind’: Gothic blinds ‘blind’, *gablindjan ‘to make blind’, *afblindnan ‘to 
become blind’; Old Icelandic blinda ‘to blind’, blindr ‘blind’, blunda ‘to 
shut the eyes’, blundr ‘dozing, slumber’; Old English blendan ‘to blind, to 
deceive’, blind ‘blind’; Old Frisian blind ‘blind’; Old Saxon blind ‘blind’; 
Old High German blint ‘blind’ (New High German blind); Lithuanian 
blendziu, blésti ‘to become dark’; Old Church Slavic bledo, blesti ‘to go 
blindly’. Pokorny 1959:157—158 *bhlendh- ‘dim, reddish’; Walde 
1927—1932.11:216 *bhlendh-; Rix 1998a:73—74 *blend^- ‘to become 
blurred, murky, confused’; Mann 1984—1987:82 *bhlendho ‘to mix, to 
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confuse, to dazzle’, 84 *bhlndh- ‘to confuse, to deceive, to err; confusion, 
error’, 84 *bhlondh- ‘to confuse, to stir, to mix, to blur, to deceive’; 
Watkins 2000:9 *bhel- ‘to shine, to flash, to burn; shining white and 
various bright colors’; Mallory—Adams 1997:147 *bhlendh- ‘to be/make 
cloudy’; Orél 2003:48 Proto-Germanic *5lenđaz; Kroonen 2013:69 Proto- 
Germanic *blinda- ‘blind’; Lehmann 1986:75—76 *bhlendh- ‘to be or 
make cloudy’; Feist 1939:100; De Vries 1977:44 and 45; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:53—54; Onions 1966:100 *bhlendhos; Klein 1971:85 
*bhlendh-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:84; Kluge—Seebold 1989:92; Derksen 
2008:44; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:47—48; Smoczynski 2007.1:63—64. 
Altaic: Mongolian balai ‘dark, obscure, ignorant; intellectually or morally 
blind, stupid’, balaira- ‘to become blind; to become dark or obscure; to 
grow dim’, balar ‘dark, obscure, blind, unclear, ignorant; primitive, 
primeval; thick, dense, impenetrable’, balara- ‘to become obscure or dark, 
to blur, to become effaced; to become illegible; to become embroiled, 
confused’, balaragyui ‘dark, ignorant; darkness, obscurity, obscuration, 
stupidity’, balarqai ‘obscured, dark, blurred, indistinct, illegible’; Manchu 
balu ‘blind’. Note: Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:339) include the 
Mongolian forms under Proto-Altaic *belo ‘pale’. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *pa/ma- ‘(to be) dark from snow 
or rain’ > Chukchi palmapalm ‘darkness from falling snow or rain’, palm- 
at- ‘to be dark from falling snow or fog’, lala-palma-I?an ‘blind, with poor 
vision’; Kerek iyaa-palman ‘snow storm’, pal/malla-lran ‘short-sighted’. 
Fortescue 2005:222. 


Buck 1949:4.97 blind. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:175, no. 6, *bala ‘blind’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:208—209, no. 13; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 200, *baL£V 
‘blind’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bal- (~ *bal-): 
(vb.) *bal- ‘to well up, to surge, to overflow, to pour over’; 
(n.) *bal-a ‘outpour, downpour, surge, flow’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *bal- ‘to flow, to overflow, to pour over’: Proto-Semitic 
*bal-al- ‘to overflow, to pour over’ > Hebrew bdlal KK *to anoint, to 
moisten (with oil), to pour (oil on someone)’; Phoenician bl ‘a type of 
offering’; Arabic balla ‘to moisten, to wet, to make wet’, billa, balal 
‘moisture, humidity’, ball ‘moistening, wetting; moisture’; Old Akkadian 
balàlum ‘to pour out’; Sabaean bil ‘wet, moist’; Sheri / Jibbali eb/é/ ‘to 
give (animals) their fill’; Geez / Ethiopic balla [NA] ‘to moisten, to wet, to 
immerse in liquid’; Tigre bäläl ‘to be full, to overflow, to flow, to rain’. 
Murtonen 1989:112; D. Cohen 1970— :67—68; Klein 1987:75; Leslau 
1987:96. Proto-Semitic *ba/wa/l- ‘to make water, to urinate’ > Arabic bala 
‘to make water, to urinate’, bawl ‘urine’. D. Cohen 1970—  :51. Proto- 
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Semitic *wa-bal- ‘to flow, to rain’ > Arabic wabala ‘to shed heavy rain’, 
wabl ‘downpour’, wabil ‘heavy downpour; hail, shower’; Hebrew yafal 
[ba] ‘watercourse, stream’, ?ufal PIN] ‘stream, river’, yufal [oar] 
‘stream’; Amharic wdbdlo ‘heavy rain’; Gurage (Eža) wdbdr ‘strong rain 
with wind’. Murtonen 1989:210; D. Cohen 1970— :485—486; Klein 
1987:253; Leslau 1979:641. Berber: Tuareg balulu ‘to be very runny’, 
ssabalulu ‘to make very runny’. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *bal- ‘to be 
wet’, *bale ‘well’ > Sidamo bale ‘well’, (pl.) balla ‘springs, wells’; Gedeo 
/ Darasa bale(essa) ‘well’, ba’lessa ‘fall, season of small rains’. Hudson 
1989:60 and 165—166. Ehret 1995:84, no. 13, *bal- ‘to wet’. 

(?) Kartvelian: Svan /i-bel-e ‘to cause something to swell up, to swell up’. 
This is usually derived from Proto-Kartvelian *ber- ‘to blow, to inflate’ 
(cf. Klimov 1964:50 and 1998:11; Fáhnrich 2007:57—58). To account for 
the Svan form, Vogt (1939:133) proposed an alternative reconstruction, 
*bal-. However, Klimov (1998:11) rejects this. 

Proto-Indo-European *P^[-ew-/*bh]-ow-/*b^I-u- ‘to overflow, to pour over, 
to flow’: Greek qAéo ‘to abound, to team with abundance’, QAóo, púto 
‘to boil over, to bubble up’; Latin fluo ‘to flow’, flümen ‘running water, 
stream, river’; Old Church Slavic bljujọ ‘to vomit’. Rix 1998a:74—75 
*bhleuH- ‘to overflow’; Pokorny 1959:158—159 *bhleu- ‘to blow up’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1E:212—214 *bhleu-; Mann 1984—1987:85 *bhleuo 
‘to blow, to bellow, to belch, to gush’, 86 *bhluuo, -ið ‘to well up, to 
surge, to gush’; Watkins 1985:9 *bhleu- and 2000:12 *bhleu- ‘to swell, to 
well up, to overflow’; Mallory—Adams 1997:561 *bhleu- ‘to swell, to 
overflow’; De Vaan 2008:228; Ernout—Meillet 1979:241—243 *bhleu-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:519—521 *bhleug¥-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:1212 and 1IL:1216 *bAl-eu-; Frisk 1970—1971.1I:1025—1026; 
Boisacq 1950:1030; Hofmann 1966:400 *bhleu-; Beekes 2010.1I:1568 
*bleu-. Proto-Indo-European *5^[-ey-t -/*b^I-oy-t'-/*b^[-i-t'- ‘to swell up, 
to overflow’: Greek qAióáo ‘to overflow with moisture, to be ready to 
burst, (Hesychius) @Ao1déw, Aout ‘to seethe’; English bloat ‘to 
swell’. Rix 1998a:72 *b^leid- ‘to swell up, to overflow’; Pokorny 
1959:156 *bhleid- ‘to blow up’; Walde 1927—1932.IE211 *bhleid-; 
Mann 1984—1987:85 *bhloid- ‘to seethe, to swell’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:71 *bhlei- ‘to become inflated’; Watkins 1985:9 *bhlei- and 2000:12 
*bhlei- ‘to blow, to swell’; Frisk 1970—1971.II:1027—1028; Boisacq 
1950:1031; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1213—1214 *bAl-ei-; Hofmann 
1966:401 *bhlei-d-; Beekes 2010.11:1579—1580 *bilid-; Orél 2003:47 
Proto-Germanic *blaitojanan; Onions 1966:100—101; Klein 1971:86 
*bhlei-d-. Some of these words may belong with Proto-Nostratic *bul- (— 
*bol-) ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow; to puff up, to 
inflate’ instead. 

Altaic: Mongolian balbai- ‘to swell, to bulge’. 
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E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *palra(Irzt)- ‘to flow’ > Chukchi 
pal?alet- ‘to flow’, pal?a-I?en ‘current, stream’; Kerek palralyaat- ‘to 
flow’; Koryak palralret- ‘to flow (water)’, palra-/ran ‘current’. Fortescue 
2005:223. 


Sumerian bal ‘to pour out; to scoop out (water); to overflow, to spill’. 
Buck 1949:10.32 flow (vb.). Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1:193—194, no. 29, 
*balHa ‘to blow, to inflate’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:205—206, no. 10. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bal- (~ *bal-): 
(vb.) *bal- ‘to bite, to eat’; 
(n.) *bal-a ‘bite, morsel’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bal- ‘(vb.) to bite, to eat; (n.) bite’: Proto-Semitic *bal-at- 
‘to eat, to swallow, to gulp down’ > Arabic bala*a ‘to swallow, to gulp 
down’, bala ‘large bite, big gulp’, bal°ama ‘to swallow greedily’; 
Hebrew bala° Bes ‘to swallow, to gulp down’; Aramaic bəla? ‘to 
swallow’; Mehri bdla ‘to swallow’; Harsüsi bdla ‘to swallow’; Sheri / 
Jibbali béla* ‘to swallow’; Geez / Ethiopic bala [NAO] ‘to eat, to 
consume, to devour’; Tigre bd/€a ‘to eat’; Tigrinya bale ‘to eat’; Amharic 
balla ‘to eat’; Gafat balla ‘to eat’; Harari bála?a ‘to eat’; Gurage (Selti) 
bála, (Soddo) bálla ‘to eat’, (Selti) bili ‘food’. D. Cohen 1970— :68—69; 
Leslau 1979:138 and 1987:94—95; Zammit 2002:100—101; Murtonen 
1989:113. Cushitic: Bilin bälf- ‘to eat’, bela’ ‘food, nourishment’; Saho 
bala? ‘to eat’ (according to Leslau 1987:95, the preceding Cushitic forms 
are loans from Ethiopian Semitic). Reinisch 1887:78. Beja / Bedawye bdla 
‘throat’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:52, no. 208, *bal-af- ‘to eat, to swallow’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil pal ‘tooth’, pallan ‘man with long or large teeth’, palli 
‘woman with large or long teeth; a kind of harrow’; Malayalam pal, pallu 
‘tooth’; Kota pal ‘tooth’; Kannada pal ‘tooth’; Kodagu palli ‘tooth’; Tulu 
paru ‘animal’s tooth’; Telugu palu, pallu ‘tooth’; Kolami pal ‘tooth 
(especially front tooth)’; Naikri pal ‘tooth’; Naiki (of Chanda) pal ‘tooth’; 
Gadba (Salur) pallu ‘tooth’; Gondi pal ‘tooth’; Konda pal ‘tooth’; Manda 
pal ‘tooth’; Kuwi pallu, pallu, palu ‘tooth’; Kurux pall ‘tooth’; Malto palu 
‘the teeth’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:355, no. 3986; Krishnamurti 2003:46, 
108, and 196 *pal ‘tooth’. 

C. Proto-Uralic *pala- ‘(vb.) to bite, to eat; (n.) bite, bit, morsel’: Finnish 
pala ‘fragment, bit, crumb’; Estonian pala ‘fragment, bit, crumb’; Lapp / 
Saami buola ‘small piece, bit); Mordvin pal ‘small piece, bit’; (?) 
Cheremis / Mari pultads ‘morsel, bit’; Vogul / Mansi puul ‘piece, bit, 
morsel’; Ostyak / Xanty pul, (Southern) pul ‘piece; mouthful (of food), 
morsel, crumb (of bread or other food)’, pulem- ‘to devour’; Hungarian 
fal- ‘to eat, to devour’, falat ‘morsel’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets paale- ‘to 
devour’; Selkup Samoyed poly- ‘to devour’. Collinder 1955:46—46 and 
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1977:64; Décsy 1990:105 *pala ‘(n.) a bit, a bite; (vb.) to eat’; Rédei 
1986—1988:350 *pala; Janhunen 1977b:116. 

D. Altaic: Mongolian balyu- ‘to swallow, to gulp’, balyu ‘mouthful, gulp, 
swallow’; Manchu bilya ‘throat’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:344. 

E. (?) Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan */apalo- ‘to gnaw or bite’: Chukchi 
nalpalo- ‘to gnaw’; Koryak palo- ‘to gnaw, to lick around’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen pal-kas ‘to bite (for example, dog)’. Fortescue 2005:165—166; 
Mudrak 1989b:101 */palo- ‘to bite’. Note also: Proto-Chukotian *pal- (or 
*[apal-) ‘to drink (up)’ > Chukchi pa/- ‘to drink (up)’, ye-/pa-lin ‘drunk’; 
Kerek pol- ‘to drink’; Koryak pal- ‘to drink (up)’; Alyutor pal-, -Ip- ‘to 
drink’, ina-lp-at- ‘to get drunk, to be a drinker’. Fortescue 2005:221. 
According to Fortescue (2005:165), the relationship, if any, between these 
two stems is obscure. 


Buck 1949:4.27 tooth; 4.58 bite (vb.); 5.11 eat. Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:173, 
no. 4, *balt/u/ ‘to swallow’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 201, *baj[i]ya (or 
*bal[i]y[U] ?) *(vb.) to swallow; (n.) throat’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bal- (~ *bal-): 
(vb.) *bal- ‘to shine, to be bright’; 
(n.) *bal-a ‘glitter, gleam, brightness’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bal- ‘to shine, to be bright’: Proto-Semitic *bal-ag- ‘to 
gleam, to shine’ > Hebrew balay Daa ‘to gleam, to smile’; Arabic balaga 
‘to shine, to dawn’, baliga ‘to be happy, glad’, ?ablag ‘bright, clear, gay, 
serene, fair, beautiful, nice’. D. Cohen 1970— :65; Murtonen 1989:113. 
Proto-Semitic *bal-ac’- ‘to sparkle, to glitter’ > Syriac balsüsita ‘spark’; 
Geez / Ethiopic balasa [NAA] ‘to sparkle, to glitter’; Tigrinya bellacc bald, 
balagallacé bald ‘to sparkle, to glitter’; Tigre baldé¢é bela, bdldacld¢éa ‘to 
sparkle, to glitter’; Amharic ballac¢ ald, táblácallàcaá ‘to shine, to twinkle, 
to glitter, to sparkle, to dazzle, to flash’; Argobba ballac¢ ald ‘to sparkle, to 
glitter’; Harari bili¢ bili¢ bāya ‘to scintillate’; Gurage (Wolane) bellac ald 
‘to flash (lightning), to scintillate, to lighten’, (Wolane) balaclacta 
‘lightning’. D. Cohen 1970— _ og Leslau 1963:41, 1979:140, and 
1987:97. Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *bal-bal- ‘to blaze’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic balbala [NANA], ?anbalbala [KW7NANA] ‘to blaze, to emit flames, 
to kindle into a blaze, to let glitter, to flash’, nabalbal ‘flame’; Tigrinya 
bälbälä, bälbäl, bald, tänbälbälä ‘to flame, to blaze, to flicker’, nadbdlbal 
‘flame’; Amharic tdnbdlabbdld, tinbolabbold ‘to blaze, to emit flames’, 
nübálbal ‘flame’; Gurage (Wolane) bolbol bald ‘to flicker, to blaze’. 
Leslau 1979:139 and 1987:95. Proto-Semitic *bal-bic’- ‘to gleam, to 
glitter’ > Neo-Syriac balbis ‘to gleam, to glitter’. D. Cohen 1970—  :65. 
Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa balak’a ‘lightning’; Sidamo 
belek’o ‘lightning’; Kambata belell-ees- ‘to reflect (of lightning), to shine’; 
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Hadiyya belel- *to reflect, to shine'. Hudson 1989:92 and 122. Proto-Sam 
*bil-ig- ‘to flash (lightning) > Somali bilig ‘sparkling’; Boni bilikso 
‘lightning’. Heine 1978:54. Perhaps also: Beja / Bedawye balol- ‘to burn, 
to flame’, balól ‘flame’. Reinisch 1895:48. Orél—Stolbova 1995:52, no. 
207, *balag-/*balug- ‘to shine’ (deverbative in Somali bilig ‘sparkling’). 
Dravidian: Tamil (reduplicated) palapala ‘to glitter, to shine’; Malayalam 
(reduplicated) pa/apala ‘gleaming’, palannuka ‘to glitter’; Kannada 
palakane, palafice, palacane, palaccane ‘with a glitter, with pure 
brightness, with a flash; brightness, pureness’; Tulu pa//ena ‘to light, to 
shine’; Telugu (reduplicated) palapala ‘glitteringly’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:357, no. 4012. 

Proto-Indo-European *b^el-/*b^o|- ‘shining, white’: Sanskrit bhàála-m 
‘splendor’; Greek qaAóg ‘shining, white’; Old Church Slavic běl» ‘white’; 
Lithuanian bálas, báltas ‘white’. Pokorny 1959:118—120 *bhel-, *bhela- 
‘glittering, white’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:175—176 *bhel-; Mann 1984— 
1987:63 *bhal- ‘white, pale, white-spotted, pallor’, 63 *bhal-; Watkins 
1985:6 *bhel- and 2000:9 *bhel- *to shine, to flash, to burn; shining white 
and various colors’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I::496—497; Hofmann 
1966:391; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:988—989; Beekes 2010.II:1550—1551 
*bhélH-o-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1176 *bh°l-, *bhel-; Boisacq 1950: 
1013—1014. Proto-Indo-European *bhles-/*bhlos- ‘to shine’: Old English 
blese, blase ‘torch, fire’; Old Saxon blas ‘white, whitish’; Middle High 
German blas ‘bald’ (originally ‘white, shining’) (New High German blaf), 
Old High German blassa ‘white spot (New High German Blesse). 
Pokorny 1959:158 *bhles- ‘to glitter’; Walde 1927—1932.1E:217 *bhles-; 
Onions 1966:99; Klein 1971:85; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:81—82 and 84 
*bhles-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:89—90 and 92. Proto-Indo-European 
*bhliyC-/*bhleyC- > *bhliC-l*bhleC- (*bhliyV-l*bhleyV-) ‘to shine’: Old 
English 5/eo ‘color, appearance, form’, blican ‘to shine, to glitter’, blac 
"bright, white’; Old Saxon bit ‘color’; Old Church Slavic bléd»v ‘light 
green, yellow’. Rix 1998a:73 *b'leig- ‘to shine’; Pokorny 1959:155—156 
*bhléi-, *bhlai-, *bhli- ‘to glitter’; Walde 1927—1932.11:210 *bhlei-; 
Mann 1984—1987:83 *bhligso, -ið (*bhliks-, radical *bhlig-) ‘to shine, to 
flash’, 82 *bhlédh- ‘pale’. Proto-Indo-European *b^lu-, *b^luH- > *bhlū- 
‘to shine’: Old Icelandic blys ‘torch’; Old High German bluhhen ‘to burn, 
to light up’; Old English blysa ‘torch, fire’; Middle Irish blosc ‘clear, 
evident’, bloscad ‘radiance’; Czech biceti ‘to flash, to blaze’, blyskati ‘to 
lighten, to flash’; Polish błysk ‘lightning’. Pokorny 1959:159 *bhléu- : 
*bhlau- : *bhlü- ‘to glitter’; Walde 1927—1932.11:214 *bhleu-s-; Mann 
1984—1987:85— 86 *bhluk- ‘to flash, to shine, to turn white’, 86 *bAlus-, 
86 *bhluskos ‘light, bright, pale’; De Vries 1977:46 *bhleu-s-. Proto-Indo- 
European *blek -/*bhlok'-l*bhIK'-, *bhelk’-/*bholk’-/*b*|k’- ‘to shine’: 
Sanskrit bhargas- ‘splendor, radiance’; Old Church Slavic blagp ‘good’; 
Greek qA£yo ‘to burn, to blaze’; Latin fulgor ‘lightning’, flagro ‘to blaze, 
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to burn, to glow’; Old Icelandic blakkr ‘dusky, black, dun’; Old English 
bl&cern, blacern ‘lantern’, blæc ‘black’; Old Saxon blac ‘ink’; Dutch 
blaken ‘to burn’; Old High German blah-, blach- ‘black’ (in compounds). 
Rix 1998a:70—71 *b'leg- ‘to shine, to glitter, to glisten’; Pokorny 
1959:124—125 *bheleg- ‘to glisten’; Walde 1927—1932.1D::214—215 
*bhleg-, *bhelg-; Mann 1984—1987:80 *bhlag-, -aio ‘to burn, to flame’, 
82 *bhleg- *(adj.) bare, blank; (vb.) to look, to shine’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:513 *bhleg- ‘to burn, to shine’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:479—480 
*bhel-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:1022—1024; Hofmann 1966:399 *bhleg-; 
Boisacq 1950:1029 bheleg-, *bhleg-, *bhelg-; Beekes 2010.1I:1575—1577 
*bhleg-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I1:1208—1210 *bhel-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:510—511 *bheleg-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:238 and 259 
*bhleg-; De Vaan 2008:247 *b^le-e/o-; De Vries 1977:42; Klein 1971:84 
*bhleg-; Onions 1966:97—98. 
D. Altaic: Turkish balki- ‘to shimmer, to glitter’. 


Buck 1949:1.55 lightning; 15.57 bright; 15.64 white; 16.25 laugh (vb.), smile 
(vb.). Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1:174, no. 5, *balqa ‘to flash, to sparkle’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:210—211, no. 15; Móller 1911:25—26 and 29—30. 


Proto-Nostratic root *ban- (~ *ban-): 
(vb.) *ban- ‘to pour, to sprinkle, to drip’; 
(n.) *ban-a ‘a drop (of water, rain, dew, etc.)’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil pani ‘to be bedewed, to flow out, to be shed, to rain 
incessantly, to become cool, to shiver with cold, to tremble, to fear, to 
spring forth (as tears)’, pani ‘dew, chill, cold, tears, rain, mist, fog, haze, 
trembling, fear’, panittal ‘incessant rain’, panukku (panukki-) ‘to sprinkle, 
to moisten by sprinkling’; Malayalam pani ‘dew, fever’; panekka ‘to 
ooze’; Toda pony ‘dew’; Kannada pani, hani ‘(vb.) to drop; (n.) a drop (of 
water, dew, etc.)’, haniku ‘to fall in drops’, hanisu, hanisu ‘to pour (as 
water)’; Kodagu pann- (panni-) ‘to drizzle’; Tulu pani ‘drizzling rain’, 
pani ‘dew, fog, mist, snow’, panipuni, panipuni ‘to drizzle, to shower’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:360, no. 4035; Krishnamurti 2003:13 *pan-i-(kil) 
‘dew, cold, chill’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *ban- ‘to wash, to wash oneself’: Georgian a-ban-o 
‘bath’, ban- ‘to wash, to wash oneself; to bathe’; Mingrelian bon- ‘to 
wash’; Laz (m)bon- ‘to wash’. Fáhnrich 1994:230 and 2007:46—47 *ban-; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:43 *ban-; Klimov 1964:48 *ban- and 
1998:7 *ban- ‘to wash, to wash oneself; Schmidt 1962:95. Proto- 
Kartvelian (past participle) *ban-il- *washed': Georgian banil- ‘washed’; 
Laz boner-‘washed’; Mingrelian bonil-, bonir- ‘washed’. Klimov 1998:8 
*ban-il- ‘washed’. 
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C. Indo-European: Middle Cornish banne, banna ‘a drop’; Breton banne 
(Tréguier bannec’h) ‘a drop’. Not related to Sanskrit bindu-h (vindu-h) ‘a 
drop, globule, spot’ (cf. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:430—431). 


Buck 1949:9.36 wash. Bomhard 1996a:222, no. 631. 


23. Proto-Nostratic root *ban- (~ *ban-): 
(vb.) *ban- ‘to separate, to open, to spread’; 
(n.) *ban-a ‘separation, opening, stretch, spread, scattering’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ban- ‘to separate, to open, to spread’: Proto-Semitic *ban- 
an- ‘to spread, to scatter’ > Geez / Ethiopic banana [N11] ‘to rise (dust), to 
ascend (smoke from a fire)’; Harari bdndnd ‘to be sprinkled’, binbin asa 
‘to scatter’; Amharic bdnndnd ‘to fly here and there (dust, smoke)’; 
Tigrinya bdndnd ‘to evaporate’; Gurage (Soddo) abdnndnd ‘to spread, to 
scatter’. D. Cohen 1970— :72; Leslau 1963:43, 1979:144, and 1987:99. 
Egyptian bnbn ‘to extend, to stretch out’. Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.1:459; Hannig 1995:253. Proto-East Cushitic *ban- ‘to separate, to 
open’ > Somali ban, ban-n-aan ‘plain, plateau’, (causative) ban-n-ay- ‘to 
make room’; Bayso ban- ‘to open’; Galla / Oromo ban- ‘to open’; Konso 
pan- ‘to open’; Gidole pan- ‘to spread the legs’; Gedeo / Darasa ban- ‘to 
open’, ban-em- ‘to be open’, ban-ema ‘(adj.) open’; perhaps Hadiyya ban- 
‘to separate, to distinguish’; Burji ban- ‘to chase away’, ban-d- ~ ban-?- 
‘to put to flight, to be defeated’, ban-?-a ‘defeat’, band-am- ‘to lose, to be 
defeated’. Sasse 1982:33; Hudson 1989:49—50 and 108. Perhaps also: 
Proto-Agaw *bdn- ‘to divide’ > Bilin bdn- ‘to divide’, bana ‘half: part, 
division; gift; payment’; Xamir bin- ‘to divide’; Quara bdn- ‘to divide’; 
Awngi / Awiya ben- ‘to divide’. Reinisch 1887:80; Appleyard 2006:54. 
West Chadic *ban- ‘to open, to uncover’ > Hausa bányéé ‘to open, to 
uncover’. Central Chadic *ban-H-/*byan-H- ‘to open’ > Mofu bar, bey ‘to 
open’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1[:264—265. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:53, no. 210, *ban- ‘field’, no. 212, *ban- ‘to open’. 

B. Kartvelian: Georgian ben-/bn-, bnev-/bni(v)- ‘to spread, to scatter, to 
disperse’. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pance- ‘to open’ > Mordvin (Erza) panzo- ‘to 
open’, (Moksha) panze- ‘to open’; Cheremis / Mari (Kozmodemyansk) 
paca- ‘to open’, (Birsk) poca- ‘to open’, (Urzum) poca- ‘to open’; Ostyak 
/ Xanty punc- ‘to open’; Vogul / Mansi (Tavda) poons- ‘to open’, (Lower 
Konda) puuns- ‘to open’, (Pelymka) puns- ‘to open’, (Sosva) puuns- ‘to 
open’; (?) Lapp / Saami (Lule) (pred.) buo3'zot, (attr.) buozzos ‘naked’. 
Collinder 1955:106, 1960:413 *pancó-, and 1977:120; Rédei 1986— 
1988:352 *pance- ~ *pace- ‘to open’; Sammallahti 1988:548 Proto-Finno- 
Ugrian *páncá ‘naked, open’. 
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Buck 1949:12.23 separate (vb.); 12.24 open (vb.). Bomhard 1996a:224—225, 
no. 635. 


24. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *ban- (~ *ban-): 
(vb.) *ban- ‘to cut, to strike’; 
(n.) *ban-a ‘cut, wound’ 


A. 


Indo-European: Proto-Germanic *banjo ‘wound’ > Gothic banja ‘blow, 
wound’; Old Icelandic bani ‘death’, ben ‘mortal wound’, benja ‘to wound 
mortally’, bana ‘to kill’, bend ‘wound’; Swedish bane ‘death, murder’; 
Old English benn ‘wound’, bana ‘slayer, murderer’, bennian ‘to wound’, 
bangar ‘deadly spear’, banweorc ‘homicide, manslaughter’; Old Frisian 
bona ‘murderer’; Old Saxon beni(-wunda) ‘wound’, bano ‘murderer’; Old 
High German bano ‘murderer’, bana ‘murder’. Orél 2003:35—36 Proto- 
Germanic *banjo; Kroonen 2013:51 Proto-Germanic *banjoó- ‘wound’; De 
Vries 1977:32; Feist 1939:80; Lehmann 1986:61; Onions 1966:72; Klein 
1971:69. Mann 1984—1987:65 *bhano ‘to slay’ — Mann also compares 
Old Irish banaim ‘to cut, to strike, to dig, to kill’. However, this 
comparison is rejected by Lehmann (1986:61). Note also Avestan (caus.) 
bqn- ‘to make ill, to afflict’ (rejected by Cheung 2007:4 but accepted by 
Kroonen 2013:51 and Feist 1939:80). 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *páns- ‘to whet, to sharpen’ > Votyak / 
Udmurt penon ‘grindstone’; Vogul / Mansi päönl- ‘to grind, to cut, to 
sharpen’; Hungarian fen- ‘to whet, to sharpen; (dial.) whetstone’. Rédei 
1986—1988:365 *pdnz '(vb.) to whet, to sharpen; (n.) whetstone’; 
Sammallahti 1988:548 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pdnV- ‘to grind’. 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *pənæ- ‘to sharpen’: Chukchi pane- ‘to 
sharpen’, pana-kwan ‘whetstone’; Kerek pna- ‘to sharpen’, pna-kkun 
‘whetstone’; Koryak pane- ‘to sharpen’, pana-wwan ‘whetstone’; Alyutor 
pna- ‘to sharpen’; Kamchadal / Itelmen pnav-zo-s ‘to sharpen’, pnavom 
‘whetstone’. Fortescue 2005:223; Mudrak 1989b:104 *pana- ‘to sharpen’. 
Proto-Eskimo *pana ‘lance’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik (Kodiak) panaq ‘fish 
spear’, (Kenai Peninsula) panak ‘spear’; Naukan Siberian Yupik pana 
‘spear’; Sirenik pana ‘spear’; Seward Peninsula Inuit pana ‘long-handled 
spear’; North Alaskan Inuit pana ‘spear, double-edged blade, porcupine 
quill’; West Canadian Inuit pana ‘lance for killing enemies in war’; East 
Canadian Inuit pana ‘snow knife’; Greenlandic Inuit pana ‘large knife, 
sword’, pana-, panar- ‘to hack with sword’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:249. 


Buck 1949:4.85 wound (sb.); 15.78 sharp; 20.26 spear; 20.27 sword. 


25. Proto-Nostratic root *ban- (~ *ban-): 
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Extended form: 
(vb.) *ban-V-d- ‘to tie, bind, fasten, or twist (together)’; 
(n.) *ban-d-a ‘tie, bond’ 


Note: Only the extended form is attested in the daughter languages. 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian bnd ‘to wrap, to put on clothing’. Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.1:465; Hannig 1995:255. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:194, no. 
30, also cites Hebrew ?afinet [DIAN] ‘girdle’. However, according to 
Murtonen (1989:80), Hebrew "afinet is a loan from Egyptian (see also 
Klein 1987:3). 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *band- ‘to interweave, to plait: Georgian band- ‘to 
interweave, to plait’, band-ul-i ‘a type of mountaineering shoe with a 
braided sole’; Mingrelian bond-i ‘interwoven, plaited, braided; braided 
suspension bridge’; Svan /i-band-e ‘to patch up (some cloth)’. Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:43—44 *band-; Fahnrich 2007:47 *band-; Klimov 
1998:7 *band- ‘to interweave, to plait’. Proto-Kartvelian *bandy- ‘to twist, 
to tie together’: Georgian bandy- ‘to interlace’, (Imeruli) bandy-i ‘spider’s 
web, cobweb’; Mingrelian bondy- ‘to spin a web’, bondy-i ‘spider’s web’. 
Klimov 1998:8 *bandy- ‘to twist, to tie together’; Fahnrich 2007:47 
*bandy-; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:44 *bandy-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *b^end-/*bhondh-/* b^ndh- ‘to tie, to bind, to join, to 
unite’: Sanskrit badhnati, bandhati ‘to tie, to bind, to fix, to fasten; to bind 
round, to put on; to catch, to take or hold captive; to arrest, to hold back, to 
restrain, to suppress, to stop, to shut, to close; to join, to unite; to fold (the 
hands), to clench (the fist), to knit or bend (the eyebrows), to arrange, to 
assume (a posture), to set up (a limit), to construct (a dam or a bridge); to 
form or produce in any way; to cause, to effect, to do, to make, to bear 
(fruit), to take up (one’s abode)’, (causative) bandhayati ‘to cause to bind 
or catch or capture, to imprison; to cause to be built or constructed; to 
cause to be embanked or dammed up’, bandhd-h ‘binding, tying; a bond, 
tie, chain, fetter’, bándhu-h ‘connection, relation, association’, baddhá-h 
“bound, tied, fixed, fastened, chained, fettered; captured, imprisoned, 
caught, confined; joined, united, tied up, combined, formed, produced; 
conceived, formed, entertained, manifested, shown, betrayed, visible, 
apparent; clenched (as a fist), folded (as the hands); built, constructed (as a 
bridge); embanked (as a river)’, bandhura-h ‘bent, inclined; curved, 
rounded, pleasant, beautiful, charming’; Gothic bindan ‘to bind’, bandi 
‘band, bond’; Old Icelandic band ‘band, cord’, binda ‘to bind, to tie, to 
fasten, to tie up’, benda ‘to bend’, benda ‘band, tie’, bendi ‘cord’, bundin 
‘sheaf (of corn), bundle’, -byndi in handbyndi ‘encumbrance’; Old English 
bend ‘band, ribbon, chaplet, crown; bond, chain’, bendan ‘to bind; to 
stretch, to bend’, bindan ‘to bind, to fetter’, bund ‘bundle’, byndele, 
byndelle, bindele, bindelle ‘binding, bandage’; Old Frisian binda ‘to bind’, 
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bend, band ‘bond, band, fetter’; Old Saxon bindan ‘to bind’, band ‘bond, 
band’; Old High German bintan ‘to bind’ (New High German binden), 
binda ‘bond’ (New High German Binde), bant ‘ribbon, band, bond’ (New 
High German Band); Middle High German bunt ‘band, neckband, collar, 
waistband’ (New High German Bund); Old Irish bann ‘bond, belt, hinge, 
chain, law’; Thracian Bevd- ‘to bind’. Rix 1998a:60—61 *bhendh- ‘to 
bind’; Pokorny 1959:127 *bhendh- ‘to bind’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:152 
*bhendh-; Mann 1984—1987:72 *bhendh- ‘to bind’, 87 *bhndh- ‘bound, 
binding’, 92 *bhondhos, -à, -ios ‘band, thong, company’; Watkins 1985:7 
*bhendh- and 2000:10 *bhendh- ‘to bind’; Mallory—Adams 1997:64 
*bhendh- ‘to bind’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:174 *b[^Jend[^]-, 
*b[^Tnd[^]- and 1995.1:150 *b*endh-, *b^nqh- ‘to tie, to bind’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1I:406 and II:407; Feist 1939:79 and 93; Lehmann 1986:60— 
61 and 71; Orél 2003:35 Proto-Germanic *bandan, 35 *bandilaz, 35 
*bandjan, 35 *bandjo, 41 *bendanan; Kroonen 2013:51 Proto-Germanic 
*bandi- ‘bond, fetter’ and 64 *bindan- ‘to bind’; De Vries 1977:25, 32, 65, 
and 67; Klein 1971:69, 82—83 *bhendh-, and 88; Onions 1966:72, 95, 
106, and 126; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:49; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:48, 78 
*bhendh-, and 111; Kluge—Seebold 1989:86 *bhendh- and 114. 

D. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *(/a)panit- ‘to tie’: Chukchi panit- (medial 
-lpanit-) ‘to tie laces’, panit ‘lace’; Kerek pcii-twa- ‘to untie laces’; Koryak 
(Kamen) panit- (medial -/panit-) ‘to tie laces’; Kamchadal / Itelmen pons- 
nom ‘binding, tying (of footwear)’, nypint ‘bundle’. Fortescue 2005:223. 


Buck 1949:9.16 bind; 9.75 plait (vb.). Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:194, no. 30, 
*banta ‘to bind’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 214, *bantV (~ *bendV ?) ‘to tie’; 
Bomhard 1981b:398, §3.14, G. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘swelling, bulge, increase’ 

Derivatives: 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to bristle (up), to stand on end’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘bristle, point, spike’ 

(vb.) bar- ‘to blow’; 

(n.) * bar-a ‘wind’ 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to be thick, bushy, shaggy; to be coarse, rough, harsh’ 

(n.) *bar-a ‘roughness, coarseness, harshness; thickness, shagginess’; (adj.) 
‘rough, harsh, coarse; thick, shaggy, bushy’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’: Semitic: (7) Hebrew 
bara? [N23] ‘to be fat’, bari? [N^13] ‘fat’. D. Cohen 1970—  :80; Klein 
1987:82. Arabic barh ‘increase, abundance’. D. Cohen 1970— :83. Proto- 
Semitic *na-bar- '(vb.) to raise, to elevate; to swell, to become swollen; 
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(n.) raised or elevated place’ > Arabic nabara ‘to raise, to elevate; to go up 
with the voice, to sing in a high-pitched voice; to stress, to emphasize, to 
accentuate; to shout, to yell, to scream, to cry out; to swell, to become 
swollen’, nabra ‘swelling, protuberance’, mimbar ‘pulpit, chair (of a 
teacher); platform’; Geez / Ethiopic manbar [9°7NC] ‘seat, chair, base, 
socle, residence, dwelling, high place, pulpit, throne, see (of bishop), altar 
on which the ark rests, session, office, function, state, position’. Leslau 
1987:383—384. Egyptian brbr ‘to boil’; Coptic brbr [Bpgp] ‘to boil over’. 
Hannig 1995:256; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:466; Vycichl 1983:30; 
Cerny 1976:26. Berber: Ghat abar ‘to boil’, sibar ‘to make to boil’; Nefusa 
awar ‘to boil’; Ghadames abar ‘to boil’, ubbar ‘boiling water’; Mzab abar 
‘to boil’, ssibar ‘to make to boil’; Kabyle bbarbar ‘to be boiled, to be 
boiling (for example, boiling with anger)’, sbbarbar ‘to boil’. East 
Cushitic: Proto-Sam *bar-ar- ‘to swell’ > Somali barar ‘to swell’; Boni 
barer/bareera? ‘to swell’. Heine 1978:53. Highland East Cushitic: 
Hadiyya barkat- ‘to be abundant’; Kambata baraat- ‘to multiply’, barg-‘to 
add (to), to repeat’. Hudson 1989:271 and 309. 

Dravidian: Tamil paru ‘to become large, bulky, plump; to swell’, paruppu 
‘thickness, largeness’, pariya ‘thick, large, big’; Malayalam paru ‘gross, 
big’, parukka ‘to grow bulky, stout’, paruma ‘grossness’; Kannada hari, 
hariba ‘a mass, multitude’, bardu ‘increase, greatness’; Tulu pariya 
‘plenty, exceeding, much’; Telugu prabbu ‘to increase, to extend, to 
flourish, to thrive’; Kurux pardna ‘to grow in number, to increase in 
quantity, to grow in size or age, to prosper, to succeed, to thrive’; Malto 
pathre ‘to grow’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:354, no. 3972. Tamil paru 
‘pimple, pustule, blister’, parukken- ‘to blister’; Malayalam paru ‘boil, 
ulcer’; Kui parngoli ‘sore on the tongue’; Kuwi bdresi ‘pimple’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:354, no. 3974. 

Proto-Indo-European *ber-/*b^or-/*b^r- (also *b^ar-) ‘to swell, to puff 
up, to expand, to bristle’, *b^rsf^i-s ‘bristle, point’ (see below): Old Irish 
bairgen ‘bread’, barr ‘top, tip, point, peak’; Welsh bar ‘top, tip, point’; 
Gaelic barr ‘point, top, tip, end, extremity’; Old Breton barr ‘top, tip, 
point, peak’’; Latin fermentum ‘leaven, yeast’. Pokorny 1959:108—110 
*bhar-, *bhor-, *bhr- ‘something jutting out’, 132— 133 *bher- ‘to well 
up’; Walde 1927—1932.II:131—133 *bhares- (?), *bhores-, 11:157—159 
*bher-; Watkins 1985:5 *bhar- (*bhor-) and 2000:7—8 *bhars- (*bhors-) 
‘projection, bristle, point’; Mann 1984—1987:115 *bhystis, -os (*bhurst-, 
*bhrust-) ‘spike, shoot, twig, bristle’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:61 (fn. 
79) *b^ar- ‘bristle’; De Vaan 2008:247. Proto-Indo-European *b/rews- 
l*bhrows-l*bhrus- ‘(vb.) to swell; (n.) swelling’: Gothic brusts ‘breast’; 
Old Icelandic brjóst ‘the front of the chest, breast’; Swedish bröst ‘breast’; 
Norwegian brjost ‘breast’; Danish bryst ‘breast’; Old English bréost 
‘breast’; Old Frisian brust- ‘breast’; Old Saxon briost ‘breast’; Dutch borst 
‘breast’; Old High German brust ‘breast’ (New High German Brust); 
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Middle High German briustern ‘to swell’; Old Irish brú ‘belly’; Russian 
brjuxo [Oproxo] ‘belly, paunch’. Pokorny 1959:170—171 *bhreu-s- ‘to 
swell’; Walde 1927—1932.11:197—198 *bhreus-; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1:80; Mann 1984—1987:102—103 *bhreus- ‘chest, front, paunch’; 
Watkins 1985:9 *bhreus- and 2000:13 *bhreus- ‘to swell’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:561 *bhreus- ‘to swell’; Lehmann 1986:82; De Vries 
1977:57—58; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:64— 65; Onions 1966:117; Klein 
1971:93—94; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:105 *bhreus-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:109—110. Proto-Indo-European *b"ardheA (> *bhardha) ‘beard’: 
Latin barba ‘beard’; Old Icelandic bard ‘beard’; Old English beard 
‘beard’; Old Frisian berd ‘beard’; Old Saxon barda ‘beard’; Dutch baard 
‘beard’; Old High German bart ‘beard’ (New High German Bart); Old 
Church Slavic brada ‘beard’; Lithuanian barzda ‘beard’. Pokorny 
1959:110 *bhardha ‘beard’; Walde 1927—1932.11:35 *bhardha ‘beard’; 
Mann 1984—1987:65—66 *bhardha (*bharsdha), -os ‘beard’; Watkins 
1985:5 *bhardha and 2000:7 *bhardh-a ‘beard’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:251 *bhardh-eh,- ‘beard’; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:4— 
6 *bhar(s)d'-o/ah,-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:61 (fn. 79) *bhardha 
‘beard’; De Vaan 2008:69; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:96; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:66; De Vries 1977:26; Onions 1966:83; Klein 1971:75; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:39—40; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:54; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:62. Proto-Indo-European *P"erw-/*bhorw-/*bhrw-, *bhrew- 
/*bhrow-/*bhru- ‘to boil, to bubble up’: Latin fervo, ferved ‘to boil, to 
seethe'; Middle Irish berbaim ‘to boil’; Old Icelandic braud ‘bread’, 
brugga ‘to brew’; Swedish bród ‘bread’; Norwegian braud, bred ‘bread’; 
Danish bred ‘bread’; Old Saxon breuwan ‘to brew’; Old English breowan 
‘to brew’, bréad ‘bread’; Old High German briuwan ‘to brew’; New High 
German brauen ‘to brew’, Brdu ‘brew’, Brot ‘bread’. Rix 1998a:65—66 
*bhery- ‘to boil, to seethe’, 80—81 *b"reuH- ‘to boil, to bubble’; Pokorny 
1959:143—145 *bh(e)reu-, *bh(e)rii- ‘to boil, to bubble’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:167—169 *bhereu-, *bheru-, *bhreu-, *bhrü-; Mann 1984— 
1987:75 *bheruo (*bhreuo) ‘to seethe, to ferment’, 75 *bheruos ‘brewing, 
brew’; Watkins 1985:9 *bhreu- and 2000:13 *bhreua- (also *bhreu-) ‘to 
boil, to bubble, to effervesce, to burn’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:643 
*b[^Ireu- and 1995.1:553 *b'reu- ‘to ferment (of beverages), to brew’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:76 *bhereu- ‘to seethe’ and 199 *bhreu- ‘to brew’; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:230; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:487 *bheru-; 
De Vries 1977:54 and 60; Onions 1966:115 and 117 *bhreu-, *bhru-; 
Klein 1971:93 and 94; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:96—97 *bh(e)reu-, *bh(e)rü- 
and 103 *bh(e)reu-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:103 and 107—108. Proto-Indo- 
European *brenqh-/*b^rongh-/*bhygdh- ‘to swell up’: Old Irish bruinnid 
‘to spring forth, to flow’; Lithuanian bréstu, bréndau, brésti ‘to ripen, to 
mature’. Pokorny 1959:167—168 *bhrendh- ‘to swell up’; Rix 1998a:79 
*bhrend- ‘to swell, to swell up’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:205 *bhrend(h ?)-; 
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Mann 1984—1987:102 *bhrendh- ‘to be full, to be ripe’. Proto-Indo- 
European *b/rew-/*b'ru- ‘to sprout, to swell’: Latin frutex ‘shrub, bush’; 
Old High German briezen ‘to bud, to sprout, to swell’; Old Irish broth 
‘whiskers’. Pokorny 1959:169 *bhreu-, *bhreu-d- ‘to sprout, to swell’; 
Mann 1984—1987:106 *bhrud- ‘excrescent, bulging; excrescence, bulge’, 
110 *bhrutos, -ios ‘excrescence’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:554 
*bhrutós; Walde 1927—1932.11:195 *bhreu-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:257. 
D. Proto-Uralic *pars, *por3s (*parwa, *porwa) ‘pile, heap; swarm, flock, 
group’: (?) Finnish parvi ‘swarm, flock, shoal, troop’, parveilla ‘swarm, 
flock’; Estonian parv ‘ferry-boat; flock, flight; covey, bevy; swarm, shoal; 
crowd’; (?) Votyak / Udmurt pur ‘raft’; (?) Zyrian / Komi pur ‘raft, ferry’; 
Vogul / Mansi para ‘raft, ferry’; Ostyak / Xanty par ‘raft; swarm, flock, 
crowd’. Collinder 1955:46 and 1977:65; Rédei 1984—1988:356—357 
*par3, *por3 (*parwa, *porwa); Sammallahti 1988:547 Proto-Finno- 
Ugrian (?) *porawa ‘loft, raft’; Décsy 1990:105 *parva ‘pile, group’. 


Sumerian bar ‘to spread or stretch out, to lay out’, bara ‘to spread or stretch 
out’, bara, ‘to spread or stretch out, to open wide’. 


Buck 1949:4.142 beard; 4.40 breast (front of chest); 4.46 belly, stomach; 10.31 
boil (vb. intr.); 12.53 grow (= increase in size). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:198— 
200, no. 4; Illic-Svityó 1971—1984.1:190—191, no. 24, *bur'a ‘to boil, to 
bubble up’; Möller 1911:34; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 254, *bar?V ‘big, much, 
thick’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to bristle (up), to stand on end’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘bristle, point, spike’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘swelling, bulge, increase’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *bar3g-, *bur3g- ‘thorn, prickle, bristle’: Georgian 
bar3g-i, bazg-i ‘thorny plant’, (Gurian) basg-i ‘thorny plant’, basgar-i 
‘tall tree with thorns’, bursg-i ‘thorn’, bursg-al-a-i ‘the prickly shell of a 
chestnut’; Mingrelian (*borzg- >) *bursg-, *buzg-: busg-a “prickles on the 
shell of a chestnut’. Note also Georgian buzg- ‘little hedgehog’. Klimov 
1998:21 *bur3g- ‘to bristle (up); to ruffle’, *burzga- ‘bristle’; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:46 *bar;g-; Fahnrich 2007:51—52 *barsg-. Proto- 
Kartvelian *burzg- ‘to bristle’: Georgian bur3zg-: a-bur3g-n-a ‘to bristle 
(up), to stand on end (hair, fur, etc.)’; Laz buzg-: o-busg-u, o-bu3g-in-u ‘to 
bristle (up)’; Mingrelian buzg-, bizg-: buzg-u-a, bizg-u-a ‘to bristle (up)’. 
Fahnrich 2007:86 *burzg-; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:69 *bursg-. As 
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noted by Fahnrich—Sardshweladse, the question of the relationship 
between *bargzg- and *bur3g- is unclear. 

Proto-Indo-European *b"er-/*bhor-/*b^r- (also *b^ar-) ‘to bristle (upy, 
*bhrsthi-s “bristle, point’: Sanskrit bhrsti-h ‘point, spike’; Latin *fa(r)sti- in 
fastigium ‘the gable end, pediment (of a roof)’; Old Icelandic burst 
*bristle(s)', bursti ‘bristly hair’, burst-igull ‘hedgehog’, byrsta ‘to furnish 
with bristles; to cover as with bristles; to bristle up, to show anger’; 
Norwegian bust ‘bristle’; Swedish borst ‘bristle’; Danish berst ‘bristle’; 
Old English byrst ‘bristle’, brord ‘point; first blade of grass, young plant’; 
Old Saxon bursta ‘bristle’; Middle Dutch borstel ‘bristle’; Old High 
German burst ‘bristle’ (New High German Borste), Russian boršč Toon! 
‘hogweed’. Perhaps also Hittite (nom. sg.) pdr-sa-du-us ‘leaf’. Pokorny 
1959:108—110 *bhar-, *bhor-, *bhy- ‘something jutting out’, 132—133 
*bher- ‘to well up’; Walde 1927—1932.1E131—133 *bhares- (?), 
*bhores-, 1:157—159 *bher-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.I:61 (fn. 79) 
*bhar- ‘bristle’; Mann 1984—1987:115 *bArstis, -os (*bhurst-, *bhrust-) 
‘spike, shoot, twig, bristle’; Watkins 1985:5 *bhar- (*bhor-) and 2000:7— 
8 *bhars- (*bhors-) “projection, bristle, point’; Mallory—Adams 1997:439 
*bhrstís ‘point’ and 2006:298 *bhrstis ‘point’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II: 
523—524 bhrs-tí-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:218; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:461—462 *bh,rsti-; De Vaan 2008:203—204; Orél 2003:64 Proto- 
Germanic *burstiz; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:93; De Vries 1977:65 and 
68; Onions 1966:119; Klein 1971:95; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:93 *bhers-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:99 *bhys/*bhares-; Kloekhorst 2008b:645— 646; 
Puhvel 1984— .8:168—170 *bhystu-. 


Buck 1949:8.56 leaf. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 249, *baR3V ‘to be uneven, 
rough; to bristle’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 

(vb.) bar- ‘to blow’; 

(n.) * bar-a ‘wind’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘swelling, bulge, increase’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘to blow’: Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *baraf- or 
*bara?- ‘to blow’ > Iraqw baras- ‘to blow away’; K’wadza balatuko 
‘bellows’. Ehret 1980:338. Central Chadic *baraw- ‘wind’ > Mbara 
baraw-ay ‘wind’. East Chadic *(ka-)bar- ‘wind’ > Kera ka-bar ‘wind’ 
(*ka- prefix). Orél—Stolbova 1995:55, no. 220, *bar- ‘wind’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *ber- ‘to blow, to inflate, to puff out’: Georgian ber-va 
‘to blow, to inflate, to puff out’; Mingrelian bar-, mbar-, nbar- ‘to blow, to 
inflate, to puff out’; Laz bar- ‘to blow, to inflate, to puff out’; [Svan /i-bél- 
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29. 


e ‘to cause something to swell up, to swell up']. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:49—50 *ber-; Fahnrich 2007:57—58 *ber-; Klimov 1964:50 *ber- 
and 1998:11 *ber- ‘to blow; to inflate, to distend’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:878 *ber- and 1995.1:775 *ber- ‘to blow, to inflate’; Schmidt 
1962:97. 


Sumerian bar ‘to blow, to stretch or spread out, to ferment, to blow away’, bar, 
‘to blow at or upon’. 


Buck 1949:10.38 blow (vb. intr.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:198— 200, no. 4. 


Proto-Nostratic *bar- (~ *bar-): 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to be thick, bushy, shaggy; to be coarse, rough, harsh’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘roughness, coarseness, harshness; thickness, shagginess’; (adj.) 
‘rough, harsh, coarse; thick, shaggy, bushy’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘swelling, bulge, increase’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil parattai ‘tangled locks; shaggy, bushy hair’, parattai- 
ttalai ‘head with shaggy, untidy hair’, parattaiyan ‘person with shaggy 
hair’, parattai-kkirai ‘wild colewort'; Malayalam paru ‘rough, harsh’, 
paru-tala, paran-tala ‘curly hair’, paratta-ccira ‘wild cole’; Kannada 
parate ‘state of being rough, harsh, bristled, bushy, or curly’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:358, no. 4022. Perhaps also: Tamil paru ‘coarse, rough’, 
parukkan, parumai ‘roughness, coarseness, grossness’; Malayalam 
parukku ‘rough surface’, parukkuva ‘to make rough’, paruparukka ‘to be 
rough, harsh’, paruparuppu ‘roughness, harshness’, parupara ‘roughly, 
harshly’; Kannada parige, parparike, papparike ‘roughness (of surface), 
harshness, rough manners’; Telugu baraka ‘rough’, barusu ‘rough, coarse, 
rude, brutal; roughness, rudeness’, parusamu, parusana ‘harshness, 
cruelty’, parusapu ‘hard, harsh’, berasu ‘cruel, rough, not fine’; Kolami 
baragate ‘rough’; Konda baRka ‘roughness, rough’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:354, no. 3973. The Dravidian terms either were influenced by or 
exerted an influence on Sanskrit parusd-h, originally ‘(adj.) knotty (as a 
reed); (n.) a reed’, later (Atharva-Veda) ‘uneven, hard’, (Mahabharata) 
‘harsh, cruel’ as well (cf. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:220; Mayrhofer 
rejects outright borrowing of the Sanskrit term, in its later meanings, from 
Dravidian). 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *bard- ‘shrubs, bushes, shrubbery, thicket; blackthorn, 
sloe’: Georgian bard-i ‘shrubs, bushes, shrubbery, thicket; undergrowth’; 
Mingrelian burd-i ‘sloe, blackthorn’; Svan bdrd ‘ivy’. Klimov 1998:8—9 
*bard- ‘blackthorn, sloe’; Fáhnrich 2007:50 *bard-. 
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C. Proto-Indo-European *Prs- ‘shaggy, coarse, rough, prickly’: Latin burra 


‘shaggy garment’, burrae ‘trash, refuse, garbage’, reburrus ‘bristly’ 
(loanwords); Greek pópoa ‘the skin stripped off, a hide’ (loanword); 
Danish borre ‘burr, burdock’; Norwegian borre ‘burr, burdock’; Swedish 
borre ‘burr; sea-urchin’, kardborre ‘burdock’; Middle English burre ‘burr; 
roughness or harshness in the throat’ (Scandinavian loan); East Frisian 
bure, burre ‘gnarl, knot. Mann 1984—1987:115 *bhrsos, Jos, -à, -is 
‘shag, tuft, bristles, fur’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.I:124; Ernout— 
1979:78; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:70 *bhrsos; Onions 1966:127 *bhrs-; 
Klein 1971:100; Skeat 1898:84; Boisacq 1950:137; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:202; Frisk 1970—1973.1.277—278 (without etymology); Hofmann 
1966:41 (perhaps loanword); Beekes 2010.1:249 (without etymology — 
perhaps pre-Greek). 

Altaic: Mongolian barbai- ‘to be coarse (of textiles); to be broad and thick 
(of a beard)’, barbayar ‘coarse (of textiles); broad and thick (of a beard); 
hairy, shaggy’, bartaira- ‘to swell, to distend (as eyes, face, etc.)’. Proto- 
Tungus *bara- '(vb.) to increase; (n.) great number’ > Evenki bara-ma 
‘great number’, bara-l- ‘to increase’; Lamut / Even baran ‘capacious’; 
Manchu baran ‘great number, large quantity’; Orok bara ‘great number, 
large quantity’; Solon bara ‘great number, large quantity’. Turkish barak 
‘long-haired (animal), thick-piled (stuff), plush’. Note: Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak (2003:328) place the Tungus forms under Proto-Altaic *bara- ‘to 
possess goods, to earn’. 


Buck 1949:15.76 rough. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 249, *baR3V ‘to be uneven, 
rough; to bristle’. 


30. Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 


(vb.) *bar- ‘to bear children, to give birth’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘child’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘child’: Proto-Semitic *bar-aw- ‘child, son’ > 


Aramaic bar ‘son’; Sabaean brw ‘child, son’; Harsüsi bero ‘to bear 
children’, ber ‘son’; Soqotri biroh ‘to bear children’, ber ‘son’; Sheri / 
Jibbali biri ‘to give birth’, ber ‘son’. Proto-Berber *barar- ‘son’ > Ayr 
a-barar ‘son’; Ahaggar a-burir ‘son’; Tawlemmet barar- ‘son’. Proto- 
Chadic *bard- ‘to give birth’ > Warji vurd- ‘to give birth’; Tsagu varda ‘to 
give birth’; Jimbin vurd- ‘to give birth’; Zime-Batna fra?d/vara?a ‘to give 
birth’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1:77 and II:160—161. West 
Chadic *bar-/*byar- ‘young girl, child’ > Hausa beera ‘young girl’; Angas 
par ‘child’; Galambu baryawa ‘young girl’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:53, no. 
213, *bar- ‘child’. 

Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *par ‘child, young one’: Middle Elamite pa-ar, 
Royal Achaemenid Elamite ba-ir ‘descendants; sperm, semen; seed’. 
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Dravidian: Malayalam parppu ‘shoal of young fish, small fry’; Tamil 
parppu ‘fledgling, young of birds, young of tortoise, frog, toad, lizard, 
etc.’, parval ‘fledgling, young of deer or other animals’; Kannada para 
‘boy’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:364, no. 4095; McAlpin 1981:104. 

Proto-Indo-European *b'er-/*b"or-/*bhy- ‘to bear, to carry; to bring forth, 
to bear children’, *b^er-no-s/*b^or-no-s ‘son, child’: Sanskrit bhdrati ‘to 
bear, to carry, to convey, to hold; to support, to maintain, to cherish, to 
foster; to endure, to experience, to suffer, to undergo; to conceive, to 
become pregnant’, bhrta-h ‘borne, carried, brought’, (passive) bhriyáte ‘to 
be borne’, bhariman-, bhariman- ‘supporting, nourishing; household, 
family’; Armenian berem ‘to bear’; Greek qépo ‘to bear, to carry; to 
endure, to suffer; to bring, to offer, to present; to bring forth, to produce, to 
bear fruit, to be fruitful’, popé@ ‘to bear, to carry’, poptiov ‘load, burden, 
child in the womb’; Albanian bir ‘son’, burré ‘man’; Latin fero ‘to bear, to 
carry, to bring forth’; Old Irish biru ‘to bear, to carry’; Gothic bairan ‘to 
bear, to carry, to bring forth’, barn ‘son’, baur ‘son, child’; Old Icelandic 
bera ‘to bear, to carry, to give birth to’, barn ‘child, baby’, burdr ‘birth; 
extraction’; Old Frisian bera ‘to bear, to give birth; to be born’, bern 
‘child’; Old English beran ‘to carry, to bring, to produce, to bring forth, to 
bear; to endure, to suffer, to tolerate’, bearn ‘child’, beorpor ‘childbirth’; 
Lithuanian bérnas ‘son’. Rix 1998a:61—62 *bher- ‘to carry, to bring’; 
Pokorny 1959:128—132 *bher- ‘to carry, to bring’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1I:153—157 *bher-; Mann 1984—1987:72 *bher- ‘carry; conveyor, 
conveyance’, 73 *bheratrom (*bheradhlom) ‘bearer, carrier’, 74 *bhermn-, 
*bhern- ‘load’, 74 *bhero ‘to bear, to carry, to bring, to take’, 74 *bhernos 
‘son, fellow’, 74—75 *bheront- (*bhernt-) ‘bearing, bearer’, 75 *bheros 
‘bearing’, 75 *bhertos ‘born, carried; burden’, 94 *bhorm- (*bhormos, -à, 
-is, -ia) ‘burden; bearer, holder, container’, 94 *bhorn- ‘holder, container’, 
94 *bhorn- ‘son, fellow’, 94 *bhoros, -à, -om ‘bearing; burden, produce, 
offspring’, 95 *bhortos ‘carried; load, burden’, 114 *bArios (*bhro[n]) 
‘bearer, holder’, 114 *bhyios ‘son, young man’, 115—116 *bhyt- ‘bearing, 
load, product’, 116 *bhrtós, -a ‘borne, carried’, 125 *bhürn-, *bhrün- 
‘son, fellow’; Watkins 1985:7 *bher- and 2000:10 *bher- ‘to carry, to bear 
children’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:340 *b/*Jer-oH and 1995.1:32 
*bher- ‘to bear’; Mallory—Adams 1997:56 *bhére/o- ‘to bear (a child)’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I::473—476; Frisk 1970—1973.II:1003—1005; 
Boisacq 1950:1021—1022 *bher(e)-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1189— 
1191; Hofmann 1966:395 *bher-; Beekes 2010.11:1562—1564 *b^er-; De 
Vaan 2008:213—214; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:483—485 *bher-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:227—229; Kroonen 2013:59 Proto-Germanic 
*beran- ‘to bear, to carry, to give birth’; Orél 1998:26, 43 (Albanian burré 
borrowed) and 2003:37 Proto-Germanic *barnan, 41—42 *beranan, 43 
*berbran; De Vries 1977:27, 33, and 65; Feist 1939:75 *bher-; Lehmann 
1986:57 *bher-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:38—39 and 40—41; Onions 
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31. 


1966:83 and 96; Klein 1971:75 and 83; Wodtko—Irslinger— Schneider 
2008:15—30 *bher-. 


D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) para, -bare, -bara ‘basis, essence, origin; 


bottom, end’, paral ‘ancestor’, parane ‘to originate from’. Nikolaeva 
2006:343. 


E. (?) Proto-Altaic *bior[e]- (‘to bring, to offer, to present’ >) ‘to give; to 


take, to collect’: Proto-Tungus *bàü- ‘to give’ > Manchu bu- ‘to give’; 
Evenki bū- ‘to give’; Lamut / Even bö- ‘to give’; Negidal bū- ‘to give’; 
Ulch büwu ‘to give’; Orok bū- ‘to give’; Nanay / Gold bū- ‘to give’; Oroch 
bū- ‘to give’; Udihe bū- ‘to give’; Solon bū- ‘to give’. Proto-Turkic *bér- 
‘to give’ > Old Turkic ber- ‘to give’; Karakhanide Turkic ber- ‘to give’; 
Turkish ver- ‘to give, to deliver, to pay, to offer, to sell’; Gagauz ver- ‘to 
give’; Azerbaijani ver- ‘to give’; Turkmenian ber- ‘to give’; Uzbek ber- 
‘to give’; Uighur bär- ‘to give’; Karaim ver- ‘to give’; Tatar bir- ‘to give’; 
Bashkir bir- ‘to give’; Kirghiz ber- ‘to give’; Kazakh ber- ‘to give’; 
Noghay ber- ‘to give’; Sary-Uighur per- ‘to give’; Tuva ber- ‘to give’; 
Chuvash par- ‘to give’; Yakut bier- ‘to give’; Dolgan bier- ‘to give’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:353 *bior[e] ‘to give; to take, to collect’. 
Assuming semantic development as in Greek qépo ‘to bear, to carry; to 
endure, to suffer; to bring, to offer, to present; to bring forth, to produce, to 
bear fruit, to be fruitful. 


Sumerian bar ‘origin, descent, ancestry; family; descendants, offspring’. 


Buck 1949:4.72 bear (of mother). Illi¢é-Svityé 1971—1984.1:194—195, no. 32, 
*bara ‘child’; Möller 1911:34—35; Brunner 1969:27; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
230, *berE?a ‘to give birth to; child’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:200—202, no. 6, 
*bar-/*bar- ‘to bear, to carry, to bring forth’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 
(vb.) *bar- ‘to take or seize hold of, to grasp’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘hold, grasp, seizure’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘to take’: Berber: Kabyle bbar ‘to take, to take a 
small quantity of’; Tuareg a-bar ‘to take’. East Cushitic: Saho bar- ‘to 
grasp, to hold’. Beja / Bedawye bari- ‘to get, to collect, to have’. Reinisch 
1895:49. Proto-Southern Cushitic *ber- ‘to touch’ > K’wadza belet- ‘to 
grasp’; Maia ber- ‘to touch’. Ehret 1980:137. Central Chadic *mV-bwar- 
‘to seize, to grasp’ > Sukur mbwəř ‘to seize, to grasp’. Ehret 1995:86, no. 
21, *ber- ‘to hold’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:54, no. 215, *bar- ‘to take’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil parru (parri-) ‘(vb.) to grasp, to seize, to catch, to hold, 
to adhere to, to touch, to comprehend; to hold (as color), to be kindled, to 
have effect (as drugs), to stick, to become joined to or welded to (as metals 
soldered), to be fitting, to be sufficient; (n.) grasp, seizure, acceptance, 
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adherence, affection, friendship, affinity, solder, paste’, parram ‘grasping’; 
Malayalam parru ‘adhesion, close relation, friendship’, parruka ‘to stick 
to, to adhere, to catch, to suit, to fit, to take effect (as fire), to get, to seize’; 
Kota pat- (pac-) ‘to catch, to seize, to hold, to hold out, to be obstinate, to 
resolve, to catch (fire), to suit, to please’; Kannada oo: ‘(vb.) to seize, to 
catch, to hold, to take hold of; to be held or contained, to stick to; (n.) hold, 
seizure, firm grasp, persistence, resolution, obstinacy, habit, coherence’; 
Tulu pattuni ‘to hold, to catch; to adhere, to stick, to be joined’; Telugu 
pattu ‘(vb.) to hold, to catch, to seize, to take hold of, to restrain, to 
receive; to be required (days, money), to be contained; (n.) hold, grasp, 
seizure, a wrestler’s hold, perseverance, obstinacy, diligence’; Parji patt- 
‘to take hold of, to buy’; Gadba (Ollari) pat- ‘to take hold of, to catch, to 
buy, (Salur) patt- ‘to take hold of, to catch’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:359—360, no. 4034. 

Proto-Altaic *bari- ‘to take, to hold’: Proto-Mongolian *bari- ‘to take, to 
hold’ > Written Mongolian bari- ‘to take, to hold’; Monguor bari- ‘to take, 
to hold’; Dagur bari- ‘to take, to hold’; Khalkha bari- ‘to take, to hold’; 
Buriat bari- ‘to take, to hold; Kalmyk bdr-, bär- ‘to take, to hold’. Poppe 
1955:26 and 99; Starostin 1991:287, no. 268, *barV; Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:328 *bara ‘goods; to possess, to earn’. 


Buck 1949:11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
224, *ba[?]eri ‘to hold, to take’; Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.I:176—177, no. 8, 
*bari ‘to take’. 


32. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bar-a ‘seed, grain’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *bar-/*bur- ‘grain, cereal’: Proto-Semitic *barr-/*burr- 
‘grain, cereal’ > Hebrew bar [13] ‘grain’; Arabic burr ‘wheat’; Akkadian 
burru ‘a cereal’; Sabaean brr ‘wheat’; Harsüsi berr ‘corn, maize, wheat’; 
Mehri ber ‘corn, maize, wheat’; Sheri / Jibbali bohr ‘maize’; Soqotri bor 
‘wheat’. D. Cohen 1970—  :87; Klein 1987:82. Berber: Ayr a-bora 
‘sorghum’; Ghadames a-far-an ‘flour’; Ahaggar a-bora ‘sorghum’. East 
Cushitic: Somali bur ‘wheat’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *bar-/*bal- ‘grain 
(generic)’ > Iraqw balay ‘grain’; Burunge baru ‘grain’; Alagwa balu 
‘grain’; K’wadza balayiko ‘grain’. Ehret 1980:338. West Chadic *bar- 
/*bur- ‘a kind of flour, gruel’ > Hausa buri, biri ‘a kind of flour’; Ngizim 
barbari ‘gruel flavored with the desert date dkda’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:56, no. 224, *bar-/*bur- ‘grain, cereal’ and 84, no. 344, *b[u]ray- 
‘grain, corn’ (derived from no. 224, *bar-/*bur- ‘grain, cereal’). 

Dravidian: Tamil paral ‘pebble, seed, stone of fruit; Malayalam paral 
‘grit, coarse grain, gravel, cowry shell’; Kota parl ‘pebble, one grain (of 
any grain)’; Kannada paral, paral ‘pebble, stone’; Kodagu para ‘pebble’; 
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Tulu parely ‘grain of sand, grit, gravel; grain of corn, etc.; castor seed’; 
Kolami parca ‘gravel’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:353, no. 3959. 
Proto-Indo-European *b^ar(s)- ‘grain’: Ossetic (Digor) bor ‘millet’; Latin 
far ‘spelt, grain’; Umbrian far ‘spelt’; Oscan far ‘spelt’; Gothic *barizeins 
‘(prepared of) barley’; Old Icelandic barr ‘barley’; Old English bere 
‘barley’; Old Frisian ber ‘barley’; Old Church Slavic braseno ‘food’; 
Russian (dal bórosno [Oopoumo] ‘rye-flour’; Serbo-Croatian brasno 
‘food, flour’; Albanian bar ‘grass’. Pokorny 1959:111 *bhares- ‘barley’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:134 *bhares-; Mann 1984—1987:66 *bhars- 
‘wheat, barley’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1::872—873 *b[^Jar(s)- and 
1995.1:770 *bhar(s)- ‘grain, groats’, 1:836 *b^ar- ‘grain’; Watkins 1985: 
5—6 *bhares- (*bhars-) and 2000:8 *bhars- ‘barley’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:51 *bhars ‘barley’; De Vaan 2008:201—202; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:455—456  *bhar-es-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:216; Orél 
1998:16—17 and 2003:36 Proto-Germanic *baraz ~ *bariz; Kroonen 
2013:52 Proto-Germanic *bariz- ~ *barza- ‘barley’ (< *bhar-s-); Feist 
1939:81 *bhares-; Lehmann 1986:62; De Vries 1977:27; Onions 1966:75; 
Klein 1977:71; Derksen 2008:57. Note: This term may be a borrowing. 


Sumerian bar ‘seed’. 


Buck 1949:8.31 sow, seed; 8.42 grain; 8.44 barley. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
219, no. 24; Brunner 1969:27, no. 79. For the semantics, cf. the following 
meanings of the English word grain: (1) ‘a small, hard seed or seedlike fruit (as 
of wheat, rye, oats, barley, maize, or millet)’; (2) ‘cereal seeds in general’; (3) 
‘a tiny, solid particle, as of salt or sand’; (4) ‘a tiny bit, smallest amount’; etc. 


33. Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 


(vb.) *bar- ‘to shine, to be bright, to sparkle, to flash’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘light, brightness; lightning’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bar-/*bir- ‘to shine, to be bright, to sparkle, to flash’, 


*bar-ak’-, *bar-ik’-, *bir-ik’- ‘(vb.) to flash; (n.) lightning’: Proto-Semitic 
*barak’- ‘to shine, to glitter, to sparkle, to flash’, *bark’-/*birk’- 
‘lightning’? > Hebrew bdrak [P72] ‘to flash’, barak [P2] ‘lightning’; 
Aramaic barká ‘lightning’; Ugaritic brk ‘lightning’; Arabic baraka ‘to 
shine, to glitter, to sparkle’, bark ‘lightning’; Akkadian birku ‘lightning’, 
baraku ‘to flash’; Amorite brk ‘to shine, to lighten’; Sabaean brk 
‘lightning’; Sheri / Jibbali bórókót ‘to flash’, berk ‘lightning’; Harsüsi 
hebérék ‘lightning’, berkot ‘to flash, to lighten’; Mehri barkawt ‘to lighten, 
to flash’, borak ‘lightning’; Geez / Ethiopic baraka [NZP] ‘to flash, to 
lighten, to scintillate, to shine, to become shining, to sparkle’, mabark 
[PACH], mabrak ‘lightning, thunderbolt, bright light’; Tigre bdrka ‘to 
flash, to lighten, to scintillate’; Tigrinya bäräkä ‘to flash, to lighten, to 
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scintillate’; Amharic bdrrdkd ‘to lighten, to shine, to scintillate’, barak 
‘thunderbolt’; Harari barak ‘lightning’; Gurage barak ‘lightning’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :86; Klein 1987:85; Leslau 1987:106; Murtonen 1989:122; 
Zammit 2002:93. Proto-Semitic *bar-ac’- ‘to sparkle, to shine’ > 
Akkadian barásu ‘to sparkle, to shine brightly’; Arabic baris ‘shining, 
glistening’; Geez / Ethiopic tabarasa [t92A&] ‘to scintillate, to flash, to 
redden’; Tigrinya bärşäşä ‘to shine, to flash’; Gurage (a)brata ‘to be 
smooth and shiny’ (from either *brs? or *brt?); Amharic bordboc’, 
borboé’ ‘multicolored smooth pebbles’. D. Cohen 1970— :86; Leslau 
1987:107—108. Proto-Semitic *bar-ar- ‘to be or become clear or bright, 
to purify, to clean’ > Hebrew barar [1323] ‘to purify’, bar [13] ‘bright, 
clean, pure’; Aramaic barar ‘to purify’; Akkadian bariru ‘(sun’s) rays’; 
Ugaritic brr ‘pure, clean’; Geez / Ethiopic barra [NZ] ‘to purify, to make 
white’, barur [NC] ‘silver’; Tigrinya barur ‘silver’; Amharic barr ‘silver, 
thaler’; Gurage bar ‘silver, thaler’, (reduplicated) barbar ‘to shimmer, to 
flicker (flame), to burn in a wavy way’. D. Cohen 1970—  :87; Klein 
1987:86; Leslau 1979:149 and 1987:106—107; Murtonen 1989:119. 
Proto-Semitic *bar-ah- ‘to light up’ > Geez / Ethiopic barha [NCU] ‘to 
shine, to be bright, to be light, to light up, to be clear’, barhan [C77] 
‘light, brightness, glitter, splendor, proof’; Tigre bdrha ‘to be bright, to be 
clean, to shine’; Tigrinya bdrhe ‘to shine’; Amharic bdrra ‘to be lit’, 
abarra ‘to be aglow, to shine, to be bright’, mábrat ‘lamp, light’, barhan 
‘light, glow, flame’; Gurage abdrra ‘to glitter, to shine, to illuminate’. D. 
Cohen 1970—  :82; Leslau 1979:150 and 1987:103—104. Egyptian brg 
‘to give light’; Coptic ebréce [egpnóe] ‘lightning’ (Semitic loans [cf. 
Cerny 1976:33; Vycichl 1983:39]). Proto-East Cushitic *bar-/*ber-/*bor- 
‘dawn, morning, tomorrow’ > Bayso gee-bari ‘tomorrow’, bar-i 
‘morning’; Galla / Oromo bor-u ‘tomorrow’; Saho-Afar beera ‘tomorrow’; 
Somali ber-iy- ‘to dawn’, ber-r-i(to) ‘tomorrow’; Burji buráy ‘yesterday’, 
boru ‘tomorrow’ (this may be a loan from Galla / Oromo); Kambata bere 
‘yesterday’; Gedeo / Darasa berek’e ‘yesterday’; Sidamo bero ‘yesterday’. 
Sasse 1982:34 and 40; Hudson 1989:156 and 171. Proto-East Cushitic 
*bark’-/*birk’- ‘lightning’ > Dasenech biddi (< *birk’-ti) ‘lightning’; 
Elmolo i-birda ‘lightning’. Sasse 1979:49. Proto-Southern Cushitic *bur- 
‘morning’ > Dahalo burra ‘morning’. Ehret 1980:321. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *birik’- ‘lightning? > Dahalo birík'ina ‘lightning’. Ehret 
1980:321. Ehret 1995:86, no. 22, *bir- ‘to burn brightly’, no. 23, *birk’- 
/*bark’- ‘to flash’ (*bir- ‘to burn brightly’ plus *-& - intensive extension of 
effect); Orél—Stolbova 1995:56, no. 223, *bar-/*bur- ‘morning’, 57, no. 
225, *barak- ‘lightning’, 58, no. 321, *barik- ‘to shine, to be bright’; 
Diakonoff 1992:82 *bar(-)ak- ‘lightning’. 

Dravidian: Kota par par in- ‘to become a little light before dawn’; 
Kannada pare ‘to dawn’; Telugu parágu ‘to shine’; Malto parce ‘to shine 
brightly, to be seen clearly’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:354, no. 3980. 
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C. Proto-Kartvelian *bar- ‘to glow, to burn, to flame, to blaze’, (reduplicated) 
*bar-bar-: Georgian bar-bar-i/bal-bal-i ‘to glow, to burn, to flame, to 
blaze’; Mingrelian bor-bon3-ia ‘glowing, burning, flaming, blazing’. 
Fahnrich 2007:49 *bar-. Proto-Kartvelian *berc'q -/*brc'q'- ‘to shine’: 
Georgian brc’q’-in-v-a ‘to shine; brightness’, brc’k’iali ‘to light, to 
illuminate’, brc'q'invale ‘white’; Mingrelian rc’k’- (the initial labial has 
been lost) ‘to shine’; Laz pinc’k’-/pic’k’- ‘to shine’; Svan [berc’q’-] 
(Georgian loan). Fáhnrich 1994:230 and 2007:60—61 *bercq-/*brcq-; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:51—52 *bercq-/*breq-; Klimov 1964:50 
*bercq-/*brcq-; Schmidt 1962:99. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *b'erEk’-, *btreEk’- > *bhrék’- ‘to shine, to gleam, 
to be bright’: Sanskrit bhrajate ‘to shine, to gleam, to glitter’; Avestan 
brazaiti ‘to beam’, braza- ‘shimmering; radiance’; Welsh berth ‘beautiful’; 
Gothic bairhts ‘bright, manifest’, bairhtei ‘brightness’; Old Icelandic 
bjartr ‘bright, shining’, birti ‘brightness’; Old English beorht ‘bright’; Old 
Saxon berht, beraht ‘bright’; Old High German beraht ‘bright’; Lithuanian 
bréksti ‘to dawn’; Palaic (3rd sg. pres.) pa-ar-ku-i-ti ‘to clean, to purify’; 
Hittite pár-ku-i$ ‘pure, clean’. Rix 1998a:76—77 *b'reh,g- ‘to glitter, to 
shine’; Pokorny 1959:139—140 *bherag-, *bhre$- ‘to glitter’; Walde 
1927—1932.11:170—171 *bherég-; Mann 1984—1987:73  *bher$- 
‘brightness, bright’; Watkins 1985:7 *bherag- and 2000:11 *bherag- ‘to 
shine; bright, white’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:620 *b/"JerHk’- and 
1995.1:532 *bherHk’- ‘to shine, to be bright’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:513—514 *bherh,g- ‘to shine, to gleam’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II: 
529—530; Lehmann 1986:58; Feist 1939:76—77 *bherég-; De Vries 
1977:39; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:55—56; Smoczynski 2007.1:71; Puhvel 
1984—  .8:133—146 *bhrg"-; Kloekhorst 2008b:637— 639. Proto-Indo- 
European *b^rek^- ‘to shine, to glitter’: Sanskrit bArásate ‘to shine, to 
glitter (in view of the Germanic forms, the long vowel is probably 
secondary); Old Icelandic brja (< Proto-Germanic *breyan) ‘to sparkle, to 
flicker, to gleam’; Middle High German brehen ‘to twinkle, to sparkle’. 
Pokorny 1959:141—142 *bherak-, *bhrék- ‘to glitter’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:169 *bherek-; Mann 1984—1987:102 *bhrék- ‘to shine’; Watkins 
1985:8 *bherak- and 2000:11 *bherak- ‘to shine, to glitter’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:514 (?) *bherk- ‘to shine’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:532; 
Orél 2003:55 Proto-Germanic *brexanan ~ *brexdjanan; De Vries 
1977:57. 


Sumerian bar ‘(vb.) to shine, to light, to illuminate, to sparkle, to glitter, to 
glisten; (adj.) bright, shining; (n.) light, brightness’, bar,-bar, ‘(adj.) light, 
white; (vb.) to whiten, to make white’. 
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Buck 1949:1.55 lightning; 15.57 bright; 15.87 clean; 17.34 clear, plain. 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 247, *bVR[V]kae ‘to flash, to shine’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:211—213, no. 16; Brunner 1969:27, no. 74. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 
(vb.) *bar- ‘to be kind, charitable, beneficent; to do good’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘goodness, kindness’; (adj.) ‘good, kind, beneficent’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *bar-ar- ‘to be kind, charitable, beneficent; to do 
good’ > Arabic barra ‘to be reverent, dutiful, devoted; to be kind, 
charitable, beneficent; to do good’, birr ‘piety, good action’; Tamüdic br 
‘to be righteous’, Abr ‘beneficence, charity, benevolence’; Sabaean brr ‘to 
make upright’. D. Cohen 1970—  :82; Zammit 2002:92. Perhaps also 
Harari bárah ‘good’ (used mainly by women), bárah baya ‘to have pity’, 
if these are not loans (cf. Leslau 1963:45). 

B. Proto-Indo-European *b'er-/*b'or-/*b'y- ‘to be kind, charitable, helpful, 
beneficent; to do good’: Avestan bairista- ‘the most willing to help, the 
most helpful’; Armenian bari ‘good’; Greek @éptotoc, éptatoc ‘bravest, 
best’, péptepog ‘braver, better’; Old High German bora- ‘better’. Mann 
1984—1987:74 *bheristhios ‘best, bravest’; Boisacq 1950:1021; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:1002; Hofmann 1966:394—395; Beekes 2010.II:1562 
*bher-ist(H)o-; Meillet 1936:155. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *para ‘good’ > Finnish (superlative) paras 
‘best’, (comparative) parempi ‘better, superior; Lapp / Saami 
buorre/buorré ‘good, kind, pleasant’; Mordvin (Erza) paro, (Moksha) 
para ‘good’; Cheremis / Mari (Birsk) poro ‘good’; Votyak / Udmurt bur 
‘good, kind, benevolent’; Zyrian / Komi bur ‘good’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:724 *para. 


Buck 1949:16.71 good (adj.). Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:175—176, no. 7, 
*bara ‘big, good’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:213, no. 17. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 
(vb.) *bar- ‘to split (with a tool or weapon); to cut into, to carve; to scrape’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘carving, engraving, cuttings, chip’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘to cut, to cut off, to cut down; to carve, to scrape’: 
Proto-Semitic *bar-a?- ‘to cut, to carve’ > Hebrew bere? [XA] ‘to cut 
down (timber, woods), to cut out’; Punic br? ‘engraver’; Lihyanite bara? 
‘to cut, to carve’. D. Cohen 1970— :80—81; Klein 1987:82. Proto- 
Semitic *bar-ay- ‘to cut, to trim, to carve’ > Arabic bara ‘to trim, to shape, 
to sharpen, to scratch off, to scrape off’; Sabaean bry ‘carved monument’. 
D. Cohen 1970— :82—83. Berber: Semlal bri ‘to cut’. Highland East 
Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa barc 'umma ‘stool of wood’; Sidamo barc 'im- ‘to 
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be circumcised’, barc ’in-siis- ‘to circumcise’. Hudson 1989:40, 232, and 
352. 

Proto-Kartvelian *berg- ‘to hoe’: Mingrelian barg-, berg- ‘to hoe’, berg-i 
‘hoe’; Laz berg- ‘to hoe’, berg-i ‘hoe’; Svan li-berg-e ‘to hoe’, berg ‘hoe’. 
Klimov 1998:11 *berg- ‘to hoe’; Fahnrich 2007:59 *berg-; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:50 *berg-. 

Proto-Indo-European *b"er-/*bh^or-/*b^r- ‘to strike, to smite, to beat, to 
knock, to cut, to thrust, to hit; to kill by striking, to give a death blow, to 
slay’: Sanskrit bhára-h ‘war, battle, contest’; Latin ferio ‘to strike, to 
smite, to beat, to knock, to cut, to thrust, to hit; to kill by striking, to give a 
death blow, to slay; to kill or slaughter animals for sacrifice’; Old Icelandic 
berja ‘to beat, to strike, to smite’; Middle High German berien ‘to strike’; 
Old Church Slavic borjo, brati ‘to fight’. Rix 1998a:64—65 *b^erH- ‘to 
work with a sharp tool’; Pokorny 1959:133—135 *bher- ‘to work with a 
sharp tool, to cut, to split’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:159—161 *bher-; Mann 
1984—1987:74 *bherio (*bhor-, *bhy-) ‘to strike’, 74 *bhéra ‘striker’, 94 
*bhoros ‘stroke, blow, fight’; Watkins 2000:10 *bher- (also *bhera-) ‘to 
cut, to pierce, to bore’; Mallory—Adams 1997:549 *bher- ‘to strike 
(through), to split; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:476—477; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:227; De Vaan 2008:213; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:481—482 
*bher-; De Vries 1977:33 *bher-. Proto-Indo-European *břordh-/*bhydh-, 
*bhregh- *(piece) cut off’: Sanskrit bardhaka-h ‘cut off; Old Icelandic 
bord ‘board, plank’; Old English bred ‘board’, bord ‘board, plank’; Old 
Frisian bord ‘board’; Old Saxon bord ‘board’, bred ‘board’; Dutch boord 
‘board’; Old High German bret ‘board, plank’ (New High German Brett). 
Pokorny 1959:138 *bheredh- ‘to cut’; Walde 1927—1932.1]:174 *bherdh- 
(also *bhredh- ?); Mann 1984—1987:111 *bhydhos, -om ‘board, table’, 
111 *bhrdhos ‘cutting, separating; cut, division’; Watkins 1985:7 
*bherdh- and 2000:10—11 *bherdh- ‘to cut’; De Vries 1977:50 *bherdh-; 
Onions 1966:103; Klein 1971:87; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:99; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:105. Proto-Indo-European *b'reyH-, *bhriH- > *bhri- ‘to 
cut, to clip, to scrape': Sanskrit bhrinati ‘to injure, to hurt’; Welsh briw 
‘wound’; Russian Church Slavic briju, briti ‘to shear, to clip’; Lithuanian 
brézti ‘to scratch, to sketch, to design’. Rix 1998a:77 *b^reiH- ‘to cut’; 
Pokorny 1959:166—167 *bhréi-, *bhri- ‘to cut; Walde 1927— 
1932.1I:194—195 *bhréi-; Mann 1984—1987:103 *bhriid ‘to wear down, 
to file, to erode’; Watkins 1985:9 *bhréi- (also *bhri-) and 2000:13 
*bhreia- ‘to cut, to break’; Mallory—Adams 1997:158 *bhreh,- ‘to 
destroy, to cut to pieces’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:532—533 *bhr-i-. 
Proto-Indo-European *b'r-ew-/*b'r-ow-/*b'r-u- ‘to break into pieces, to 
cut or break off’: Old Icelandic brjóta ‘to break, to break open, to break 
off; to destroy, to demolish’, brotna ‘to break, to be broken’, brytja ‘to 
chop’, braut ‘road (cut through rocks, forests, etc.)’, brot “breaking; 
fragment, broken piece’; Swedish bryta ‘to break’; Old English bréotan ‘to 
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break in pieces, to hew down, to demolish, to destroy, to kill’, gebrytan ‘to 
crush, to pound; to break up, to destroy', breoóan 'to decay, to waste 
away’, breodwian ‘to strike down, to trample’, brytnian ‘to deal out, to 
distribute’, gebryttan ‘to break to pieces, to destroy’, (ge)brytsen 
‘fragment’, bryttian ‘to tear to pieces, to divide; to dispense, to distribute, 
to share’; Old High German Prodi ‘breakable, brittle, fragile’, bruzi, bruzzt 
‘fragility, frailty, feebleness, infirmity, decrepitude’; Latvian braiina, 
bratina ‘shell, husk, pod (of fruit); scab, scale, scurf (of skin)’. Rix 
1998a:81 *b"reuH- ‘to break into pieces, to break off’; Pokorny 1959:169 
*bhréu-, *bhrii- ‘to cut with a sharp instrument, to scrape off, etc.’ (in 
Germanic, ‘to break into pieces, to break off); Walde 1927—1932.1I: 
195—196 *bhreu-; Mann 1984—1987:102 *bhreud-, *bhroud-, *bhrüd- 
‘to crumble, to break’; Watkins 1985:9 *bhreu- and 2000:13 *bhreu- (also 
*bhreua-) ‘to cut, to break up’; Mallory—Adams 1997:81 *bhreu- ‘to cut, 
to break up’; Orél 2003:56 Proto-Germanic *breutanan; De Vries 1977: 
55, 58, 59, and 62. Proto-Indo-European *b/r-ew-s-/*b'r-ow-s-/*bhr-u-s- 
‘to cut or break into pieces; to smash, to crush, to crumble, to shatter’: 
Latin frustrum ‘a bit, piece, morsel’; Old Irish brúid ‘to break, to crush’; 
Welsh briw ‘wound’; Old English briesan, brysan ‘to bruise’, brysian ‘to 
bruise, to crush, to pound’, brosnian ‘to crumble, to decay; to perish, to 
pass away’; Middle High German brdsem ‘crumb’. Rix 1998a:82 *b'reus- 
‘to break in pieces, to smash, to shatter’; Pokorny 1959:171 *bhreu-s- ‘to 
smash, to break into pieces’; Walde 1927—1932.1I::198—199 *bhreus-; 
Mann 1984—1987:109 *bhrus- ‘(vb.) to break, to crumble; (n.) fragment, 
crumb’, 109 *bhrusdho (*bhrusd-) ‘to crumble, to break’; Watkins 1985:9 
*bhreus- ‘to break’ and 2000:13 *bhreu- (also *bhreua-) ‘to cut, to break 
up’ (extended zero-grade form *bhrüs- [< *bhruas-]); Mallory—Adams 
1997:81 *bhreus- ‘to break, to smash to pieces’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:257; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:553—554 *bhreus-; De Vaan 
2008:245 *b^rus-to-; Onions 1966:121; Klein 1971:97 *bhreus-, *bhres- 
*to break, to crush, to crumble'; Barnhart 1995:89; Hoad 1986:51. Proto- 
Indo-European *Db"er-s-/*bhor-s-/*bhy-s- *bhr-es-l*bhr-os-[*bhr-s- ‘to split 
into parts; to break, to divide’: Hittite (3rd sg.) pár-si-ya-az-zi ‘to break, to 
divide’, (nom. sg.) pár-ša-aš ‘morsel, fragment’; Greek qópoog ‘part, 
portion’; Old Irish brissid ‘to break; to defeat’; Old Icelandic brestr ‘crash; 
chink, crack; want, loss’, bresta ‘to burst, to be rent; to break, to snap; to 
burst forth’; Old English berstan, burstan ‘to break, to burst; to break 
away from, to escape; to break to pieces, to crash, to resound’, byrst ‘loss, 
calamity, injury, damage, defect’, byrstig ‘broken, rugged’; Old Frisian 
bresta ‘to break; to disappear’; Old Saxon brestan ‘to burst, to break’; 
Dutch barsten ‘to burst, to crack; to explode, to snap’; Old High German 
brestan ‘to burst’ (New High German bersten). Pokorny 1959:169 *bhres- 
‘to burst, to break’; Walde 1927—1932.1]:206 *bhres-; Mann 1984— 
1987:114—115 *bhys- ‘break, fragment’, 115 *bhystid to break out, to 
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shoot, to burst’; Watkins 1985:9 *bhres- and 2000:13 *bhres- ‘to burst’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:81 (?) *bhres- ‘to burst; Hoffmann 1966:392; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1179—1180 *bhy-s-, *bher-s-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:994—995 *bher-s-, *bhy-s-; Beekes 2010.11:1555 *b’rs-; Boisacq 
1951:1017 *bhy-s-es-; Kroonen 2013:75 *bhrest-; Onions 1966:129 
*bhrest-; Klein 1971:101 *bhreus-, *bhres-; Vercoullie 1898:20; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:68 *bhres-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:77; Walshe 1951:20; 
Sturtevant 1951:64, 886; Puhvel 1984— .8:150—165 *bhér-s-, *bhr-és-, 
*bhy-s-; Kloekhorst 2008b:642—643 *bhrs- (?). 

D. Proto-Uralic *pars- ‘to scrape, to cut, to carve’: Hungarian farag- ‘to 
carve, to cut, to whittle (wood), to hew, to trim, to chip (stone)’, forgacs 
‘shavings, scobs, chips, cuttings, filings’; Vogul / Mansi par- ‘to plane’; 
Tavgi Samoyed / Enets (Baiha) bora- ‘to plane, to scrape, to rub, to dress 
(hides), to tan’; Selkup Samoyed poorgaana- ‘cut leather, hides’; 
Kamassian paarga- ‘to scrape, to cut, to carve’. Collinder 1960:401 and 
1977:32; Rédei 1986—1988:357 *pars-; Décsy 1990:105 *para ‘to cut’. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *pare- ‘to shave’ > Chukchi 
(Southern) pare- ‘to shave (off), to plane, to remove hair from’; Kerek 
pa(a)ja- ‘to shave’; Koryak paje- ‘to shave’; Alyutor pari-, (Palana) paret- 
‘to shave’. Fortescue 2005:209; Janhunen 1977b:117. 


Sumerian bar ‘to split (with a tool or weapon)’, bar ‘to cut into, to notch, to cut 
or slit open, to carve, to slice, to cut up’, bar ‘to dig, to excavate’. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.22 cut (vb.); 9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.52 
board; 9.81 carve. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:226—227, no. 32. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 
(vb.) *bar- ‘to make a sound, to utter a noise’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘sound, noise’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil parai ‘(vb.) ‘to speak, to say; (n.) word, saying, 
statement’, paraiccal ‘talk, speech’; Malayalam parayuka ‘to say, to 
speak, to tell’, paraccal ‘speech’; Kannada pare ‘abuse, censure’, parcu, 
paccu ‘to whisper’, parisu ‘to speak, to chat’, pararicu ‘to mutter’; Kodagu 
pare- (parev-, parand-) ‘to utter’; Tulu pareficuni ‘to prate, to prattle, to 
find fault with’, parancena, parancely ‘prattling, grumbling, murmuring’, 
parantele ‘prattler, grumbler', paraficele ‘prattler, babbler, grumbler', 
paranda ‘murmuring, grumbling’; Gadba (Salur) park- ‘to say, to speak’; 
Kui bargi ‘order, command’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:359, no. 4031. (?) 
Kurux bar‘xnd ‘to snore’; Malto barge ‘to snore’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:355, no. 3983. (?) Kui parri ‘hornet’; Kuwi prari ‘wasp’, parri ‘wild 
bee’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:355, no. 3985. 
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B. Proto-Kartvelian *brdcwen- ‘to growl, to snarl, to grumble’: Georgian 
brdyen-, brdyvin- ‘to growl, to snarl, to be angry’; Mingrelian burdyin- ‘to 
growl, to snarl, to mutter, to mumble’; Laz bundyin- ‘to grumble, to hiss at 
(of cats)’. Klimov 1964:54 *brdywin- and 1998:18—19 *brdyw-en- ‘to 
growl, to grumble’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:61—62 *brdywen-; 
Fahnrich 1994:230 and 2007:76—77 *brdywen-; Jahukyan 1967:59—60. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *ber-/*b^or-/*bhr- ‘to make a sound, to hum, to 
buzz, to mutter’: Armenian bor *bumble-bee, hornet’; Sanskrit bambhara-h 
‘bee’, bambharali- ‘fly’; Greek neuppnõóv ‘a kind of wasp’; Lithuanian 
barbéti ‘to jingle, to clink’, birbiu, birbiati, birti ‘to play a reed(-pipe)/ 
flute’, burbiu, burbéti ‘to mutter, to mumble, to grumble’. Pokorny 
1959:135—136 *bher- ‘to hum, to buzz’; Walde 1927—1932.II:161—162 
*bher-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:410; Boisacq 1950:765—766 *bh(e)ré-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1I:504; Hofmann 1966:261 *bher-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:880; Beekes 2010.II:1171. Proto-Indo-European *b^erk -/*bhork'- 
/*bhyk’- ‘to drone, to bark’: Latvian brékt ‘to cry’; Serbo-Croatian bréktati 
‘to puff’; Slovenian bréhati ‘to pant’; Czech brechati ‘to yelp’; Russian 
brexát' [Opexats] ‘to yelp, to bark, to tell lies’, brexnja [Opexua] ‘lies’; 
Polish brzechac ‘to bark’. Pokorny 1959:138—139 *bhereg- (also 
*bhereq-) ‘to drone, to bark’; Walde 1927—1932.II:171—172 *bherg-; 
Mann 1984—1987:112 *bhygo, -ið ‘to chirp, to crackle, to bark’; Watkins 
1958:8 *bherg- ‘to buzz, to growl’ and 2000:13 *bherg- ‘to make noise’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:51 (?) *bhereg- ‘to bark, to growl’. Proto-Indo- 
European *berm-/*bhorm-/*bhrm-, *b'rem-/*b'rom-/*b'ym- ‘to buzz, to 
hum, to make a sound’: Latin fremo ‘to roar, to murmur, to growl’; 
Sanskrit bhramard-h ‘bee’; Greek opptyé ‘a kind of lyre or harp’; 
Russian brjacát' [Opauatp] ‘to clang, to clank’; Old English bremman ‘to 
resound, to roar’; Old High German breman ‘to growl, to mutter’; Middle 
High German brummen ‘to growl, to grumble’ (New High German 
brummen). Rix 1998a:78—79 *bhrem- ‘to growl, to grumble’; Pokorny 
1959:142—143 *bherem- ‘to buzz, to hum’; Walde 1927—1932.11:202— 
203 *bhrem-; Mann 1984—1987:102 *bhremo ‘to roar, to hum, to 
rumble’, 104 *bhromalos ‘buzz, hum, roar’; Watkins 1985:9 *bhrem- and 
2000:13 *bhrem- ‘to growl’; Mallory—Adams 1997:24 (?) *bhrem- ‘to 
make a noise (of animals)’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:528—529; Boisacq 
1950:1035; Beekes 2010.II:1587 (pre-Greek loanword); Frisk 1970— 
1973.1I:1036—1037; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1222; Hofmann 1966:403 
*bhrem-; De Vaan 2008:241 *b'rem-e/o- ‘to hum, to rumble’; Ernout— 
Meller 1979:252—253; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:544—545; Orél 
2003:55 Proto-Germanic *brem(m)anan; Kroonen 2013:75 *breman- ~ 
*brimman- ‘to drone, to hum’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:104; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:109. 
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D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) parcaya- ‘to chatter, to splash’, (Northern / 
Tundra) porcaya- ‘to chatter, to splash’, parcehabod'e-kodek ‘chatterbox’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:344. 


Buck 1949:3.82 bee; 18.12 sing; 18.14 (words denoting various cries, 
especially of animals); 18.21 speak, talk. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:227—228, 
no. 33. 


Proto-Nostratic *bar- (~ *bar-): 
(vb.) *bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘walking, going (away), leaving, departing’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘to go (away), to leave, to depart’: Proto-Semitic 
*bar-ah- ‘to go (away), to leave, to depart’ > Arabic bariha ‘to leave (a 
place), to depart’, barah ‘departure; cessation, stop’, mubaraha 
‘departure’; Ugaritic brh ‘to flee’ (?); Hebrew barah [N12] ‘to go or pass 
through, to flee’; Phoenician brh ‘to depart’; Jewish Palestinian Aramaic 
barah ‘to flee’; Geez / Ethiopic barraha [NC ch] ‘to enter the wilderness, to 
take to the woods, to flee, to escape, to run’. D. Cohen 1970—  :83; 
Murtonen 1989:120—121; Klein 1987:84; Tomback 1974:55; Zammit 
2002:91—92; Leslau 1987:104—105. Proto-Southern Cushitic *bariy- ‘to 
travel’ > Maia -bári ‘to travel’; Dahalo barij- ‘to go out, to depart’. Ehret 
1980:135. West Chadic: Angas bar- ‘to escape’; Tangale bar- ‘to go out’; 
Warji var- ‘to go out’; Ngizim vari ‘to leave, to go out and leave a place; 
to escape, to get out of a dangerous situation’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 
1994.1I:164. Orél—Stolbova 1995:58, no. 230, *barih- ‘to run, to go’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *berg- ‘step’: Old Georgian berq-, perq- (< *berq- 
through assimilation) ‘foot? (Modern Georgian pex-i [< *perq-, with loss 
of the r before x] ‘foot’); Mingrelian bax- (< *barx- < *barq-) in la-bax-u 
“passage in a wattle-fence’; Svan berq, bd(r)q, baq ‘step’, na-barq- ‘track, 
foot-print', (Upper Bal) /i-bdq-i ‘to step over something’. Klimov 1964:50 
*berq- ‘foot, step’ and 1998:12 *berq- ‘leg, step’; Schmidt 1962:135; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:52—53 *berg-; Fahnrich 1994:221 and 
2007:61—62 *berq-. 

C. Altaic: Proto-Turkic *bar- ‘to walk, to go (away); to come, to reach’ > Old 
Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Karakhanide 
Turkic bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Turkish var- ‘to go towards; to arrive; 
to reach, to attain; to approach; to result, to end in’, varış ‘arrival’; Gagauz 
var- ‘to walk, to go (away); to come, to reach’; Azerbaijani var- ‘to walk, 
to go (away)’; Turkmenian bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Uzbek bor- ‘to 
walk, to go (away); to come, to reach’; Uighur ba(r)- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’; Karaim bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Tatar bar- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’; Bashkir bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Kirghiz bar- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’; Kazakh bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Noghay bar- ‘to walk, to go 
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(away)’; Sary-Uighur par- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
bar- ‘to walk, to go (away); to come, to reach’; Tuva bar- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’; Chuvash pir- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Yakut bar- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’; Dolgan bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’. Note: Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak (2003:930) derive the above Turkic forms from Proto-Altaic 
*miori ‘road, track; to follow’. Here, I follow Dolgopolsky in deriving 
them from Proto-Nostratic *bar- (~ *bar-) ‘to walk, to go (away)’ instead. 


Buck 1949:4.37 foot; 10.45 walk (vb.); 10.47 go; 10.49 go away, depart. 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 238, *barqV (~ *barXV) ‘to go, to go away, to step’. 
The Dravidian forms included by Dolgopolsky do not belong here. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bary- (~ *bar’-): 

(vb.) *bary- ‘to be or become barren, desolate, useless, unfruitful’; 

(n.) *bar’-a ‘open, fallow, or barren land’; (adj.) ‘barren, desolate, useless, 
unfruitful’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘open, fallow, barren, or uncultivated land’: Proto- 
Semitic *barr- ‘open country, field’ > Akkadian barru, baru ‘open 
country’; Hebrew bar [72] ‘field, open country’ (a hapax legomenon in the 
Bible); Syriac barra ‘open field’; Arabic barr ‘land, mainland, open 
country’, barriya ‘open country, steppe, desert’; Sabaean barr ‘open 
country’; Sheri / Jibbali ebrór ‘far away desert’. D. Cohen 1970—  :87; 
Klein 1987:82; Murtonen 1989:119; Zammit 2002:92. Proto-Semitic 
*ba/wa/r- ‘fallow, uncultivated; wasteland’ > Syriac burda ‘uncultivated 
land’, bayyira ‘barren, fallow, uncultivated’; Arabic bur ‘uncultivated, 
fallow’ (Syriac loan). D. Cohen 1970— _ :53. (Orél—Stolbova 1995:82— 
83 connect the preceding Semitic forms with words meaning ‘earth, sand’; 
however, the primary meaning in Semitic appears to be ‘open, fallow, 
barren, or uncultivated land’). Semitic: Arabic barah ‘a wide, empty tract 
of land, vast expanse, vastness’; Geez / Ethiopic baraha [Nč] 
‘wilderness, uninhabited place’ (Amharic loan); Tigrinya bdrdka ‘desert’; 
Tigre bdrdka ‘desert’; Gurage bdrdha ‘uncultivated land, uncultivated 
pasture land’; Amharic báráha ‘wild region, wilderness’, bärähamma 
‘deserted’. D. Cohen 1970—  :83; Leslau 1979:153 and 1987:104—105. 
East Chadic *bar-H- ‘field’ > Kwan koo-6araa ‘field’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil par ‘(vb.) to go to ruin, to be laid waste, to become 
useless, to be accursed (as a place or house); (n.) desolation, ruin, damage, 
loss, corruption, baseness, evil, emptiness, barrenness, barren or waste 
land’, pari ‘desolation’, parutu ‘unprofitableness, damage, ruin’; 
Malayalam par ‘an empty place, void, desolation, waste; vain, useless’, 
paran ‘one good for nothing, wicked, scamp; left uncultivated’; Kannada 
par ‘ruin, desolation, a waste’, partana ‘a ruined state’; Tulu palu, haly 
‘ruin, destruction, desolation; desolate, waste, ruined, destroyed’, (?) 
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padilu ‘waste, barren, unfruitful; wasteland’; Telugu padu ‘ruin, 
destruction, dilapidated condition; ruined, dilapidated, desolate, waste, 
dreary, bad, wicked, evil’; Gondi par ‘desert’, par ‘a deserted village site’; 
Konda par ‘old, devastated’, paru ‘neglected, spoiled’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:365, no. 4110. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *barc’- ‘barren, infertile’: Old Georgian berc’i ‘barren, 
infertile (of a woman)’; Mingrelian burc’i ‘barren, infertile (of a cow)’. 
Klimov 1964:49 *barc,- and 1998:9 *barc,- ‘barren, dry’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:46—47 *barc,-; Fahnrich 1994:229 and 2007:52 
*barc,-. 

D. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *para- ‘to dry out" > Chukchi 
p?a- ‘to dry (out) (intr.)’, ra-p?a-w- ‘to dry out (tr.)’, ta-p?a-y- ‘to dry out, 
to hang out to dry’; Kerek na-p?a-u- ‘to dry out (tr.)’, hatya-p?ailan ‘dried 
out lake’, nuta-p?a- ‘to dry out (earth)’; Koryak para- ‘to dry (out) (intr.); 
to be thirsty’, ja-pra-v- ‘to dry out (tr.)’; Alyutor pra- ‘to dry (out) (intr.)’, 
ta-pra-v- ‘to dry out (tr.)’, gasa-pra- ‘to be thirsty’. Fortescue 2005:225. 


Sumerian bar ‘open land, steppe; wasteland, desert’. 
Buck 1949:15.84 dry. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 219, *bArV ‘earth, land, dust’. 


39. Proto-Nostratic root *baw- (~ *baw-): 
(vb.) *baw- ‘to be or become aware of or acquainted with, to observe, to 
notice’; 
(n.) *baw-a ‘awareness, knowledge’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *baw-ah- ‘to become known, to be revealed’ > 
Arabic baha ‘to become known, to be revealed; to reveal, to disclose’; 
Geez / Ethiopic boha [Md] ‘to be seen, revealed, clear’; Amharic bäha ‘to 
be visible, seen’ (loan from Geez), buh ‘that which is seen’. D. Cohen 
1970— :51; Leslau 1987:115. Proto-Semitic *baw-ah- ‘to be aware of, to 
be mindful of > Arabic baha ‘to understand’; Maghrebi bawwah ‘to 
stare’; Tamüdic *bwh ‘to remember’. D. Cohen 1970— :51. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *b^ewd-/*b^owgh-/*bhugh- ‘to be or become aware 
of’: Sanskrit bodhati ‘to wake, to wake up, to be awake; to perceive, to 
notice, to understand, to be or become aware of or acquainted with; to 
think of; to know to be, to recognize as; to deem, to consider, to regard as’, 
buddha-h ‘awakened, enlightened, learned, understood, known’, buddhi-h 
‘intelligence, reason, mind, discernment, judgment’, bodhi-h ‘perfect 
knowledge or wisdom, the illumined or enlightened mind’, bodhá-h 
‘perception, thought, knowledge, understanding, intelligence’; Greek 
mev8ouatr ‘to learn of": Lithuanian budéti ‘to be awake’; Old Church Slavic 
bvdéti ‘to be awake’, buditi ‘to awaken’, bvdrv ‘watchful’. The following 
Germanic forms probably belong here as well: Gothic *biudan in: ana- 
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biudan ‘to order, to command’, faur-biudan ‘to forbid’; Old Icelandic 
bjóða ‘to offer’; Old English béodan ‘to offer’, on-béodan ‘to announce, 
to tell; to command’, for-béodan ‘to forbid’; Old Frisian biada ‘to order, to 
offer’; Old Saxon biodan ‘to order, to offer’; Old High German biotan ‘to 
order, to offer? (New High German bieten), far-biotan ‘to forbid’ (New 
High German verbieten). Rix 1998a:66—68 *b'eudh- ‘to awaken, to be 
aware’; Pokorny 1959:150—152 *bheudh-, *bhu-n-dh- ‘to awaken’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1I:147—148 *bheudh-; Watkins 1985:8 *bheudh- and 
2000:11 *bheudh- ‘to be aware, to make aware’; Mann 1984—1987:75 
*bheudho ‘to prompt, to arouse, to exhort; to be awake’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:174 *bf^Jeud[^]-,*b[^Tud[^]- ‘to be awake, to notice’ and 
1995.1:193 *bteud'-/*biudh- ‘to be awake, to notice’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:516 *bhoudhéie/o- ‘to waken, to point out’ and 636 *bheudh- ‘to 
watch over, to be concerned about’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:449—450; 
Hofmann 1966:266; Frisk 1970—1973.11:625—626 *bheudh-e(-ti, -tai); 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:954—955 *bheudh-e-; Boisacq 1950:776—777 
*bheudh-; Prellwitz 1905:365; Beekes 2010.1I:1258 *břeudh-; Smoczynski 
2007.1:78—79 *bhéyudh-e-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:62; Kroonen 2013:61 
Proto-Germanic *beudan- ‘to command, to offer’ (< *b^éudh^-e-); Orél 
2003:43 Proto-Germanic *beudanan; Feist 1939:41 *bheudh-; Lehmann 
1986:30; De Vries 1977:40; Klein 1971:81 *bheudh-; Onions 1966:93 
*bheudh-, *bhudh- and 369; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:45—46; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:84 *bheudh-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:75—76 *bheudh-; 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:36—37 *bheudh-. 


Sumerian bu-i ‘knowledge, learning’. 


Buck 1949:15.11 perceive by the senses, sense; 17.16 understand; 17.24 learn; 
17.31 remember. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:195—196, no. 1. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bay- (~ *bay-): 
(vb.) *bay- ‘to apportion, to divide into shares, to distribute, to allot, to share’; 
(n.) *bay-a ‘portion, share’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *bay- *to apportion, to divide into shares; to trade, to buy 
and sell’: Proto-Semitic *bay-af- ‘to trade, to buy and sell’ > Arabic bàáfa 
‘to sell, to offer for sale; to buy, to purchase’, bay? ‘sale, exchange’, 
mubtà* ‘buyer, purchaser’, bay "a ‘agreement, arrangements, business deal, 
commercial transaction, bargain; sale, purchase’; Tamüdic by? ‘to sell’; 
Punic bft ‘tariff’. D. Cohen 1970— :62—63; Zammit 2002:104. Proto- 
Semitic *bay-ah- ‘to cut into pieces and distribute’ > Arabic bayyaha ‘to 
cut into pieces and distribute’; Soqotri ?ebih ‘to fall to one’s lot’, se?ebah 
‘to share’. D. Cohen 1970— :62. Berber: Tamazight bbay ‘to cut , to 
divide, to pluck’, ubuy ‘cut, pluck’; Kabyle abbi ‘to cut, to pluck’, tibbit 
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‘plucked’; Nefusa abbi ‘to gather, to pick fruit’; Ghadames abbak ‘to 
gather’; Mzab abbi ‘to take, to take away, to remove, to gather’. Southern 
Cushitic: Proto-Rift *bi?- ‘to trade, to buy and sell’ > Iraqw bu- ‘to pay’; 
Alagwa bu- ‘to pay’; K’wadza be?- ‘to buy, to sell, to trade’. Ehret 
1980:338. West Chadic *bay- ‘to sell, to trade’ > Tangale paya ‘to trade’; 
Kirfi bayi ‘to sell’; Galambu baya- ‘to sell’; Hausa bayar ‘to give’. Ongota 
Aide ‘to give’. Fleming 2002b:48. Orél—Stolbova 1995:64, no. 254, 
*bayVt- ‘to sell’. 

Dravidian: Tamil paya (-pp-, -nt-) ‘to yield, to produce, to put forth fruit, 
to be productive’, payappu ‘profit, advantage’, payam ‘profit, advantage, 
fruit’, payantor ‘parents’’; Tulu paya, payi ‘an ear of rice’, payakely, 
payac(c)ely ‘the time of shooting of the ears of corn’, payataye ‘thriving 
man’, paydvuni ‘to shoot (as an ear of corn)’, pdya ‘gain, profit; coming 
into existence, being delivered of a child’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:351, 
no. 3937. Semantic development as in English yield ‘(n.) the amount 
produced, gain, profit? < Old English gie/d ‘(n.) payment, tribute, tax, 
compensation’, (vb.) gieldan ‘to pay, to pay for, to give, to render’. 
Proto-Indo-European *b^ey-/*b^oy-/*bhi- ‘to give’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres., 
hi-conjugation) pa-a-i, (3rd sg. pres., mi-conjugation) pi-e-ya-zi, pi-iz-zi 
‘to give’; Palaic pisa- ‘to give’; Hieroglyphic Luwian pi-ya- ‘to give’; 
Luwian piya- ‘to give’; Lycian piye- ‘to give’; Lydian bi- ‘to give’. 
Puhvel 1984— .8:39—57 *bheA,-, with suffixes *-y- or *-n-; Kloekhorst 
2008b:614—616. Semantic development as in Kashmiri bazun ‘to give 
away (prizes, etc.), to distribute’ < Old Indic (Sanskrit) bhdjati ‘to divide, 
to distribute, to allot or apportion to, to share with; to grant, to bestow, to 
furnish, to supply’. 

Altaic: Proto-Turkic *bay ‘rich’ > Old Turkic bay ‘rich’; Karakhanide 
Turkic bay ‘rich’; Turkish bay (originally) ‘a rich man’, (now) ‘gentleman, 
Mr.'; Gagauz bay ‘rich’; Azerbaijani bay ‘rich’; Turkmenian bày ‘rich’; 
Uzbek bay ‘rich’; Uighur bay ‘rich’; Karaim bay ‘rich’; Tatar bay ‘rich’; 
Bashkir bay ‘rich’; Kirghiz bay ‘rich’; Kazakh bay ‘rich’; Noghay bay 
‘rich’; Tuva bay ‘rich’; Chuvash poyan ‘rich’; Yakut bay ‘rich’. Turkic 
loans in Classical Mongolian bayan ‘rich’ and related forms in other 
Mongolian languages. Poppe 1955:128 and 1960:66, 97; Street 1974:8 
*baya(n) ‘rich’. Semantic development as in Old Church Slavic bogato 
‘rich’, bogatiti ‘to be rich’ < *bogo ‘share, portion’ < Proto-Indo- 
European *b/ak’- ‘to divide, to distribute’ (cf. Sanskrit bhdjati ‘to divide, 
to distribute, to allot or apportion to, to share with; to grant, to bestow, to 
furnish, to supply’; Tocharian A pak, B pdake ‘part, portion’). Note: 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:340—341) include the above forms 
under Proto-Altaic *bé3u ‘numerous, great’. 

Proto-Eskimo *payuy- ‘to bring food or supplies to’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik payuxta- ‘to take food to’; Central Alaskan Yupik payuxta- ‘to take 
food to’; Central Siberian Yupik payuxta- ‘to go check on’; Seward 
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Peninsula Inuit payuk- ‘to bring food or supplies to’; Western Canadian 
Inuit payuk- ‘to give food, clothing to those remaining’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit payuk- ‘to bring a gift to’; Greenlandic Inuit payuy ‘to bring a gift 
to’. Fortescue—Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:253. 


Sumerian ba ‘to give as a gift or ration’. 


Buck 1949:11.21 give; 11.42 wealth, riches; 11.51 rich; 11.65 pay (vb.); 11.73 
profit; 11.81 buy; 11.82 sell; 11.83 trade (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:219— 
220, no. 25; Arbeitman 1987:19—31. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bay-a ‘honey, bee’: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian bi-t, by-t ‘bee, honey’, bity ‘bee-keeper’; Demotic ibi-t 
‘honey’; Coptic ebio [egiw] ‘honey’, ebit [e&grr, egerr] ‘honey dealer’. 
Gardiner 1957:564; Erman—Grapow 1921:46 and 1926—1963.1:434; 
Faulkner 1962:79; Hannig 1995:245; Vycichl 1983:38; Cerny 1976:32. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *5"ey-/*b^oy-/*b^i- ‘honey, bee’: Old Icelandic by 
‘bee’; Swedish bi ‘bee’; Old English beo ‘bee’; Old Frisian be ‘bee’; Old 
Saxon bia ‘bee’; Old High German bia, bina ‘bee’ (New High German 
Biene); Old Irish bech (< *bi-ko-s) ‘bee’; Lithuanian bité, bitis ‘bee’; Old 
Church Slavic bocela ‘bee’; Baluchi bénog ‘honey’; Dameli bin ‘honey’, 
binaka ‘bee’; Pashai bén ‘honey’; Shumashti baen ‘honey’. Pokorny 
1959:116 *bhei- ‘bee’; Walde 1927—1932.]I:184—185 *bhi-; Mann 
1984—1987:80 *bhit- ‘bee’; Watkins 1985:6 *bhei- and 2000:8 *bhei- 
‘bee’; Turner 1966:548, no. 9614, *bhena- ‘honey’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1I:611 (fn. 1) *b/[^Ji-t[^]h- and 1995.1:516, I:523—524 *bhei- ‘bee’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:57 *bhi-k”o- ‘bee, stinging insect; Kroonen 
2013:64 *bion- ‘bee’; Orél 2003:46 Proto-Germanic *5i0(n); De Vries 
1977:66; Onions 1966:84; Klein 1971:76; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:75 *bhi-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:83 *bhi-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:45; Smoczyhski 
2007.1:62; Derksen 2015:91—92 *b/7-. 


Buck 1949:3.82 bee; 5.84 honey. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:222—223, no. 27; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 273, *bVyV (or *bVy2V) ‘bee’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *ba3- (~ *ba3-): 
(vb.) *ba3- ‘to be abundant, to be numerous, to be much, to be many’; 
(n.) *ba3-a ‘abundance’; (adj.) ‘abundant, much, many’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *ba3z-ax- ‘(vb.) to be abundant, to be numerous, to 
be much, to be many; (adj.) abundant, much, many; (n.) abundance’ > 
Arabic bazh ‘abundance of wealth’; Geez / Ethiopic bazha [N11], bazha 
[Nich] ‘to be numerous, to be abundant, to be much, to be many, to 
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increase’, bazuh [Ni] ‘many, much, numerous, abundant’, bach [NNA] 
‘multitude, large number, large amount’; Tigrinya bäzäha ‘to be abundant, 
to be numerous’; Tigre bázhe ‘to be abundant, to be numerous’; Harari 
bäzäha ‘to be abundant, to abound, to be numerous, to increase’; Argobba 
bdzzaha ‘to be abundant, to be numerous’; Amharic bázza ‘to be abundant, 
to be numerous’; Gurage bdzza ‘to be abundant, to be too much, to become 
more, to be augmented’, bazd ‘abundant, much’. D. Cohen 1970—  :54; 
Leslau 1963:49, 1979:168, and 1987:117. 

Dravidian: Pengo bajek ‘much’, bajoy (pl.) ‘many’; Manda bejek ‘much’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:343, no. 3830. 

Proto-Altaic *bégu ‘numerous, great’: Proto-Tungus *begun ‘multitude’ > 
Evenki bežen ‘ten deer’; Manchu ba7i ‘a little bit (more), a while’, bagikan 
‘just a tiny bit (more)’; Nanay / Gold bezu ‘thick (of a tree)’. Proto- 
Mongolian *buga- ‘strong, durable; quite good’ > Mongolian bugayai 
‘strong, sturdy, stalwart; hard, firm, durable, solid; quite good’, busamayai 
‘strong, solid, hard, durable; rigid, stiff’; Khalkha buzgay ‘strong, durable; 
quite good’; Buriat buzagar ‘strong, durable; quite good’; Kalmyk buzgá 
‘strong, durable; quite good’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:340—341 
*besu ‘numerous, great’. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *pad-ol, *pad-oc ‘excess (what is 
left over)’ > Chukchi parol, paroc ‘excess, extra, additional’, parol-at- ‘to 
add’; Kerek pajul ‘excess, additional’; Koryak pajoc ‘excess, additional’, 
pajoc-at- ‘to remain, to be in excess’; Alyutor pasus ‘excess’, pasus-at- ‘to 
remain’, (Palana) patol ‘additional’. Fortescue 2005:207. 


Buck 1949:12.15 much; many. 


43. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ber-a ‘swamp’: 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Akkadian (pl.) beratu, biratu ‘swamps’. 


B. 


Indo-European: Pre-Slavic *b^or- ‘swamp’ > Czech bara ‘swamp’; Slovak 
bara ‘swamp’; Bulgarian bara [Oapa] ‘small river, stream; stagnant water; 
puddle’; Macedonian bara [6apa] ‘puddle’; Serbo-Croatian bära ‘puddle, 
meadow’. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pers ‘mud; swamp’ > Votyak / Udmurt 
(Sarapul) pera ‘soft, black earth used to dye cloth’, ber-gop ‘swamp, 
quagmire’; Zyrian / Komi (Letka) pereb ‘moss-covered riverbank in a 
forest’; (?) Hungarian berék ‘grove, marshy pasture’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:374—375 *pers ‘mud; swamp’. 


Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 219a, *beRV ‘mud, swamp’. 


44. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *b/e/r-a ‘knee’: 
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A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *birak- ‘knee’ > Hebrew berey [1233] ‘knee’, 
baray [JA] ‘to kneel, to bless’ (denominative); Aramaic birkà ‘knee’; 
Syriac burka ‘knee’; Akkadian birku, burku ‘knee’; Arabic baraka ‘to 
kneel down’ (denominative), (metathesis in) rukba ‘knee’; Sheri / Jibbili 
berk ‘knee’, bérók ‘(camels) to kneel’ (denominative); Mehri bark ‘knee’, 
barok ‘(camels) to kneel’ (denominative); Harsüsi bark ‘knee’, berok ‘to 
kneel’ (denominative); Ugaritic brk ‘knee’; Geez / Ethiopic bark [ACA] 
‘knee’, (denominative) baraka [A&N] ‘to kneel, to kneel down, to bend the 
knee, to genuflect’; Tigre bark ‘knee’, (denominative) bäräka ‘to kneel, to 
lie down’; Tigrinya barki ‘knee’; Gurage bark ‘knee, elbow, joint of 
finger’; Amharic bark ‘knee’ (loan from Geez); Harari barxi, baxri ‘the 
unit between two joints (in a finger, sugar-cane, etc.)’, from the term for 
‘knee’. D. Cohen 1970— :84; Murtonen 1989:121; Klein 1987:85; Leslau 
1963:41, 45—46, 1979:153, and 1987:105; Militarév 2011:79 Proto- 
Semitic *bi/ark. 

B. Kartvelian: Mingrelian (Zugdidian) birgul-, (Senakian) burgul- ‘knee’; 
Laz (Atinuri) burgul-, (Xopuri) burgil- ‘knee’. 


Buck 1949:4.36 knee. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:194, no. 31, *barKa ‘knee’; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 244, *b[E]RV[k] V ‘knee’. If we are not dealing with 
loanwords here, then the Proto-Nostratic root is to be reconstructed as *b/e/r- 
(the root vowel is uncertain), to which different derivational suffixes have been 
added in Afrasian, on the one hand, and Kartvelian, on the other. 


45. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bey-a ‘spirit, soul, self: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian b? ‘soul’ (Demotic by); Coptic bai [Bai] ‘soul’. Hannig 
1995:237; Faulkner 1962:77; Erman—Grapow 1921:44 and 1926— 
1963.1:411—412; Gardiner 1957:563; Vycichl 1983:25; Cerny 1976:20. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil péy ‘devil, goblin, fiend; madness (as of a dog), frenzy; 
wildness (as of vegetation)’, peyan ‘demoniac, madmen’, péytti, peycci, 
pécci demoness, woman under possession of a demon’; Malayalam pé, 
péyi ‘demon; rage, madness, viciousness’, pena ‘ghost, spirit’, pe-nayi 
‘mad dog’; Kota pen, pe-nm ‘possession of a woman by spirit of the 
dead’, pe:y ‘demon’; Toda on ‘the god of the dead’; Kannada pe, he 
‘madness, rage, viciousness; growing wild (as plants); worthlessness’, 
petu, hétu ‘demon’, penkuni, penkuli, hekuli ‘demon; madness, fury’, héga 
‘a mad, foolish man’; Tulu péyi ‘demon’; Gondi pén, pen, ven, pénu ‘god’, 
pen ‘idol, god’, pénvor ‘priest’; Pengo pen ‘god’; Kui penu, venu ‘a god, a 
spirit; Kuwi penü, penu ‘god’, penu ‘devil’, pene?esi ‘deceased person’; 
(?) Malto peypeyre ‘to feel fervent or animated’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:393, no. 4438; Krishnamurti 2003:7 *pe(y)/*pen ‘devil’, 11. 

C. Proto-Altaic *béve ‘person, self, body’: Proto-Tungus *beye ‘person, man? 
> Evenki beye ‘person, man’; Lamut / Even bey ‘person, man’; Negidal 
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beye ‘person, man’; Nanay / Gold beye ‘person’; Solon bei, beye ‘person, 
man’. Proto-Mongolian *beye ‘body, person, self? > Written Mongolian 
beye ‘body, physique, organism; health’; Khalkha biye ‘body, physique, 
stature’; Buriat beye ‘body, person; self’; Kalmyk bi, biva ‘body, person; 
self’; Ordos biye, beye ‘body, person; self’; Dagur bey(e) ‘body, person; 
self; Dongxiang beije ‘body, person; self; Shira-Yughur bai ‘body, 
person; self; Monguor biye, buye ‘body, person; self’. Poppe 1955:47. 
Poppe 1960:66 and 126; Street 1974:9 *beye ‘body, person’; Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:335 *béje ‘man; self, body’. 


Buck 1949:4.11 body; 16.11 soul, spirit; 22.34 devil; 22.35 demon (evil spirit); 
22.45 ghost, specter, phantom. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 274, *be?yV ‘body, self? 
([in descendant languages] — ‘soul’). The semantic development is more likely 
to have been from ‘spirit, soul, self’ (= ‘life force, vital energy; living being’ 
[same semantic range as Latin anima]) to ‘body, person’ rather than the other 
way around. 


46. Proto-Nostratic relational marker *bi ‘in addition to, with, together with’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bi ‘in addition to, with, together with’: Proto-Semitic *ba 
~ *bi ‘in, with, within, among’ > Hebrew bə- [^3] ‘in, at, on, with’; Arabic 
bi ‘in, within, among’; Ugaritic b ‘in, with, from’; Sabaean b ‘from, of, in, 
on, at’; Sheri / Jibbali b- ‘at, about, by, with, in’; Harstisi b(e)- ‘in, with, 
by’; Geez / Ethiopic ba [N] ‘in, at, into, on, by, through, with (by means 
of), after (kind and means), by reason of, because of, out of, on account of, 
according to, concerning, against (contiguity)’; Harari -be ‘with, from, by, 
of, in, on, at’; Gurage bd ‘with, in, at, by, out, out of, from’. Klein 1987: 
62; D. Cohen 1970— :39—40; Leslau 1987:82; Zammit 2002:87. 
Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye (postposition) -b ‘by, in, of’. Reinisch 1895:38; 
Appleyard 2007a:456. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *(-)b^i/y-, *-b^o- ‘in, with, within, among’: Gothic bi 
‘by, about, over; concerning, according to; at’, bai ‘both’; Old English be, 
bi; bi ‘(of place) near, in, on, upon, with, along, at, to; (of time) in, about, 
by, before, while, during; for, because of, in consideration of, by, by 
means of, through, in conformity with, in comparison with’, -b(e) in: 
ymb(e) ‘around’; Old Frisian be-, bi- ‘by, about, at, on’; Old Saxon be-, bi- 
‘by, about, at, on’; Dutch bij ‘by, about, at, on’; Old High German bi-, br 
‘by, about, at, on’ (New High German bei); Greek (suffix) -@(1), àu-ọí ‘on 
both sides, around’, ŭu-ọœ ‘both’; Latin ambo ‘both’, (pl. case ending) 
-bus; Sanskrit a-bhi ‘to, towards’, u-bhau ‘both’, case endings: (instr. pl.) 
-bhis, (dat.-abl. pl.) -bhyas, (instr.-dat.-abl. dual) -bhyam. Pokorny 
1959:34—35 *ambhi ‘around’, *ambho(u) ‘both’, *mbhi, *bhi; Walde 
1927—1932.1:54—55 *ambhi; *mbhi, *bhi; *ambho(u); Mann 1984— 
1987:1 *abhai (*abhai) ‘both’, *abhi (*abhi) ‘round, about’, 1—2 *abhu 
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(*abhudu, *abhidua) ‘both’, 18 *ambh- (*ambh-, *mbh-) ‘round’, 18—19 
*ambhi (*ambhi, *mbhi) ‘on both sides, around’, 19 *ambho (*ambho, 
*mbho) ‘both’, 77 *bhi- ‘by, at’, 862 *obhi-, *obh- ‘athwart, against, at’; 
Watkins 1985:2 *ambhi (also *mbhi) ‘around’, 2 *ambho ‘both’ and 
2000:3 *ambhi (also *mbhi) ‘around’, 3 *ambho ‘both’; Brugmann 
1904:386, 389, 467—468, and 468; Meillet 1964:298—299; Meier- 
Brügger 2003:197 *-bhi; Fortson 2004:106—107; De Vaan 2008:37—38; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:288, 1:380, 1:381, 1:394, 1:396 *-b/4/i/ 
*_bfh]i-s, *-b[^Tos and 1995.1:250, 1:333, 1:334, 1:345, 1:347 *-bhi/*-bhi-s, 
*_bhos; Orél 2003:44—45 Proto-Germanic *bi; Feist 1939:74 and 88 *bhi; 
Lehmann 1986:56 and 67; Onions 1966:131; Klein 1971:102; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:45; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:61; Kluge—Seebold 1989:70. 
C. Etruscan pi (also pul) ‘at, in, through’. 


Sumerian bi ‘with, together with, in addition to’; -bi, bi-da, -bi-(da) ‘and’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:218—219, no. 23; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 272, *bayV 
‘(n.) place; (vb.) to be somewhere’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bin- (~ *ben-): 
(vb.) *bin- ‘to tie (together), to fasten, to twist together, to bind (together)’; 
(n.) *bin-a ‘tie, bond’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ben- ‘to tie’: Berber: Ghadames afan ‘to tie’; Ahaggar 
ahan ‘to tie’. Central Chadic *byan- ‘to tie’ > Logone Gan, ban ‘to tie’; 

Buduma peenai, fanai ‘to tie’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:66, no. 262, *ben- ‘to 
tie’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil pinai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to entwine (intr.), to unite, to copulate; 
to tie, to fasten, to clasp each other’s hands as in dancing’, pinai (-pp-, -tt-) 
‘(vb.) to link, to unite, to tie, to fasten, to clasp hands; (n.) being knit 
together, joint in planks, tie, flower garland, bail, security, pledge, 
consent’, pinaiyali ‘joining together, flower garland, hinge, copulation’, 
pini ‘(vb.) to tie, to fetter, to link, to win over; (n.) fastening, bond, 
attachment, plait’, pinippu “binding, tie, attachment’, pinanku (pinanki-) 
‘to be linked together, to be intertwined, to be at variance’, pinakku 
(pinakki-) ‘to fasten, to intertwine’; Malayalam pina ‘tying, yoke, being 
involved, bail, surety, coupling’, pinekka ‘to tie together, to yoke, to 
ensnare’; Toda pin ‘surety’; Kannada pene ‘(vb.) to unite or tie different 
things together, to intertwine, to twist, to plait, to braid; to be jointed, to 
unite, to be intertwined, to get entangled; (n.) an entwined state, union, 
company’; Telugu pena ‘a twist of ropes, tie, bond’, pendcu ‘to twist, to 
twist together’, pendgonu ‘to be twisted, to be mingled, to join, to unite’, 
penapu '(vb.) to join, to unite, to twist; (n.) dispute’, penu ‘to twist, to 
entwine, to twist two or three single threads into a thick thread’; Naikri 
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pend- ‘to twist, to twine’; Parji pinna ‘bund of field’; Brahui pinning ‘to be 
twisted’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:368, no. 4159. Tamil pinnu (pinni-) ‘to 
plait, to braid, to lace, to knit, to weave, to entwine, to bind, to embrace; to 
become united’, pinnal ‘braiding, web, entanglement, matted hair’, 
pinnakam ‘braided hair’, pinnu (pinni-) ‘to weave’; Gadba (Salur) pannap- 
‘to weave’; Kurux pandnà ‘to roll and twist together filaments into 
threads’; Malayalam pinnuka ‘to plait, to twist’, pinnal ‘embroilment’; 
Toda pin- (piny-) ‘to be matted (of hair); to weave (basket), to plait (hair)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:373, no. 4207. 


Buck 1949:9.16 bind; 9.75 plait (vb.). 


48. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bin-a, *ban-a ‘younger relative: (m.) younger brother, 
younger son; (f.) younger sister, younger daughter’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bin- (~ *ban-) ‘(m.) younger brother, younger son; (f.) 
younger sister, younger daughter’: Proto-Semitic (m.) *bin- ‘son’, (f.) 
*bint- ‘daughter’ > Akkadian brun, binnu, būnu ‘son’, bintu, bunatu, buntu 
‘daughter’; Amorite binum, bunum ‘son’, bintum, bittum, bina ‘daughter’; 
Hebrew ben []3] ‘son’ (construct ben- []3]. bað [D3] ‘daughter’; 
Phoenician bn ‘son’, bt ‘daughter’; Moabite bn ‘son’; Ugaritic bn /bun-/ 
‘son’, bnt, bt ‘daughter’, bns /bun(n)os-/ or /bunu&-/ ‘man’ (< bn /bun-/ 
‘son’); Arabic ?ibn ‘son’, bint ‘daughter’; Lihyanite bin ‘son’, bint 
‘daughter’; Sabaean bn ‘son’, bnt ‘daughter’; Mehri ha-bdn (construct 
bani) ‘children’. D. Cohen 1970— :70—71; Murtonen 1989:114; Zammit 
2002:102; Klein 1987;76. West Chadic *mV-bVn- ‘person’ (prefix *mV-) 
> Buli mban, mban ‘person’. Central Chadic *bin- ‘brother’ > Lame Pewe 
bin ‘brother’. Ehret 1995:85, no. 18, *bin-/*ban- ‘to beget’; Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:72, no. 288, *bin- ‘man, male relative’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil pin ‘younger brother’, pinnavan ‘younger brother, 
youngest son’, pinnaval, pinnan ‘younger brother’, pinni “younger sister, 
mother’s younger sister’, pinnar ‘younger brother’, pinnai ‘younger 
brother, younger sister’; Toda pin ‘younger (son), second (wife)’; Tulu 
pifiyafivu ‘small, little’, panne ‘small’; Telugu pinnayya ‘father’s younger 
brother, mother’s younger sister’s husband’, pina, pinna, punna ‘young, 
younger, small, tiny’, pinni, pinnamma ‘mother’s younger sister, father’s 
younger brother’s wife’; Konda pina ‘young, small’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:373, no. 4205. Kurux pinni ‘aunt (wife of father’s younger brother), 
niece (older brother’s daughter)’; Malto peni ‘mother’s elder sister’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:373, no. 4209. 

C. Proto-Eskimo *paniy ‘daughter’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik panik ‘daughter’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik panik ‘daughter’; Naukan Siberian Yupik panik 
‘daughter’; Central Siberian Yupik panik ‘daughter’; Sirenik panax, panix 
‘daughter’; Seward Peninsula Inuit panik ‘daughter’; North Alaskan Inuit 
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panik ‘daughter’; Western Canadian Inuit panik ‘daughter’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit panik ‘daughter’; Greenlandic Inuit panik ‘daughter’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1995:249. 


Buck 1949:2.41 son; 2.42 daughter; 2.44 brother; 2.45 sister; 14.14 young. 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 212, *ben|nV ‘younger relative’. 


. Proto-Nostratic root *bir- (~ *ber-): 

(vb.) *bir- ‘to swell, to rise, to grow’; 

(n.) *bir-a ‘largeness, greatness, height, tallness’; (adj.) ‘big, large, great, tall’ 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *bir-V-g- ‘to be high’; 

(n.) *bir-g-a ‘height, high place’; (adj.) ‘high, tall, lofty’ 


Note: The unextended form is found in Dravidian. 


A. Proto-Afrasian *birVg- ‘to be high’: Berber: Tuareg burg-at ‘to rise’. 
Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye birga ‘high, tall’; Galla / Oromo borgi ‘height’. 
Reinisch 1895:51. Orél—Stolbova 1995:73, no. 294, *birVg- ‘to be high’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil per, perum, per ‘great’, peru ‘to grow thick, large, stout; 
to become numerous’, peruku (peruki-) ‘to increase in numbers, to 
multiply; to become full, perfected; to rise, to overflow, to swell; to be 
increased, augmented, enlarged; to prosper, to grow’; Kannada per, pér 
(before vowels) ‘largeness, tallness, greatness; large, tall, great’; Kodagu 
peri-, perim- ‘big’, peri- (perip-, perit-) ‘to increase’; Tulu peri, periya 
‘large, great, high, superior’, percuni, pércuni ‘to rise, to increase’; Telugu 
pertigu, per(u)gu, per(u)vu ‘to grow, to grow up, to increase, to 
accumulate, to be augmented, to expand, to extend’; Malayalam peru, per 
‘great, large, chief’, periya ‘large, great’, perukuka ‘to grow large, to be 
multiplied’; Kolami perg- (perekt-) ‘to grow’; Konda pergi- ‘to grow up’, 
per, peri ‘big, large, elder (of siblings)’, pir- ‘to grow’; Kuwi bir- ‘to 
grow, to multiply’; Brahui piring ‘to swell (of the body or limbs)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:389—390, no. 4411; Krishnamurti 2003:118 
*per-V- ‘to grow big’ and 393—394 *per/*per-V ‘big’. Tamil perram 
‘greatness; bull or cow; buffalo’, perru ‘greatness, bull’, perri, perrimai 
‘greatness, esteem’, piranku (piranki-) ‘to be great, exalted, lofty, elevated; 
to grow full, complete, abundant; to overflow; to grow large in size; to be 
densely crowded’, pirankal ‘greatness, abundance, fullness, height, 
mountain, heap, mass’, pirakkam ‘loftiness’; Malayalam perran ‘stout, 
robust’; Telugu perugu, perígu ‘to swell, to rise’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:392, no. 4425. (?) Kui prihpa (priht-) ‘to be tall, high, lofty; to grow 
tall’, pripa (prit-) ‘to be tall’, prisa ‘tall, high, lofty’; Kuwi pli- ‘to be big’, 
plinai ‘to grow’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:371, no. 4192. 
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C. Proto-Kartvelian *brg- ‘strong, high, large’: Georgian brge ‘high’; Svan 


bag-i (< *big- < *brg-) ‘firm, bold’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:60— 
61 *brg-; Fahnrich 2007:76 *brg-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:879 and 
1995.1:776 *brg-. Proto-Kartvelian *breg- ‘hill’: Georgian breg-i ‘hill, 
hillock’; Mingrelian rag-a (< *brag-) ‘hill’ (toponym). Fáhnrich 2007:77 
*breg-. 

Proto-Indo-European *biergh-/*bhorgh-/*bhygh- ‘(adj.) high, tall; (n.) 
mountain, hill’: Hittite par-ku-us ‘high’; Sanskrit brhant- ‘high, tall, great, 
strong’; Avestan barazant- ‘great, lofty’; Armenian barjr ‘high’; Welsh 
bre ‘hill’; Gothic *bairgs ‘mountain’, baurgs ‘city, town’; Old Icelandic 
bjarg, berg ‘mountain, rock’, borg ‘stronghold, fortification, castle; 
fortified town, city’; Old English beorh, beorg ‘hill, mountain’, burg, 
bur(u)h ‘fortified place, (fortified) town, city’; Old Frisian berch 
‘mountain’, bur(i)ch ‘fortified place, castle, city’; Old Saxon berg 
‘mountain’, burg ‘fortified place, castle, city’; Old High German berg 
‘mountain’ (New High German Berg), burg ‘fortified place, castle, city’ 
(New High German Burg); Tocharian A párk-, park-, B pdrk- ‘to rise 
(sun), B párkare ‘long’; Greek nzópyog ‘tower’ (pre-Greek loanword). 
Germanic loans in: Latin burgus ‘castle, fort, fortress’; Old Irish brugh, 
brog, borg ‘castle’. Rix 1998a:63—64 *beró^- ‘to be high, to rise, to 
raise’; Pokorny 1959:140—141 *bheregh- ‘high, noble’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:172—174 *bhergh-; Mann 1984—1987:74 *bhergh- ‘high; 
height’, 125 (*bhurgh-, *bhrugh-); Watkins 1985:8 *bhergh- and 2000:11 
*bhergh- (reduced-grade form *bhrgh-) ‘high’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.:217  *b[hJerg[^]-, 11:744—745, 11:781, IE879 *b/*Jerg/*]- 
/*b[^Ir&[^]- and 1995.1:150 *b^eró^- ‘high, large; strong; top’, 1:576— 
577, 1:648; Mallory—Adams 1997:269 *bhyghus, *bhyghént- ‘high’, 269 
*bhréhntih;- ‘high one’, and 269 *bhergh-, *bhr$h- ‘high; hill, mountain’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:445—447 *bergh-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:629— 
630; Beekes 2010.II:1262 (pre-Greek loanword); Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I::958; Boisacq 1950:829; Hofmann 1966:291; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:78; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:124; Orél 2003:42 Proto- 
Germanic *bergan ~ *bergaz and 63—64 *burgz; Kroonen 2013:60 
*berga- ‘mountain’; Feist 1939:75—76 and 85—86; Lehmann 1986:57— 
58 and 64—65; De Vries 1977:39 and 50; Onions 1966:108; Klein 
1971:89 *bhergh-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:39; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:66 
and 111—112; Kluge—Seebold 1989:75 and 114—115; Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:362 *bhergh-; Adams 1999:372—373 and 2013:399—400 
*bhergh_; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:30—34 *bhergh-; Puhvel 
1984—  .8:127—133 *bhrgh-; Kloekhorst 2008b:636—637; Georgiev 
1981:99 and 100; Katicié 1976.1:71—72, 93, and 94. Probable Indo- 
European loans in Semitic (Arabic burg ‘tower, castle’; Aramaic burgin, 
burgon ‘tower’; Syriac bürgà ‘tower’). 
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Buck 1949:1.22 mountain, hill; 12.31 high. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:214—216, 
no. 19; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.I:177, no. 9, *berg/i/ ‘high’; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 243, *b[i]rVgE ‘high, tall’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bir- (— *ber-): 
(vb.) *bir- ‘to sing, to play (a musical instrument)’; 
(n.) *bir-a ‘singing, playing (a musical instrument), musical instrument’ 


A. Dravidian: Konda piruri ‘flute’; Kui pirori ‘flute’; Kuwi prrüri, pirudi, 
piruri ‘flute’; Kurux pédé ‘flute, pipe, whistle’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1964:370, no. 4178. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *bir- ‘to sing’: Mingrelian bir- ‘to sing, to play (a 
musical instrument)’; Laz bir- ‘to sing’; Svan br- ‘to sing’, la-brjál 
‘singing’. Klimov 1964:53 *br- and 1998:17—18 *br- ‘to sing’; Fahnrich 
2007:68—69 *bir-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:56 *bir-. 


Buck 1949:18.12 sing. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bir- (~ *ber-): 
(vb.) *bir- ‘to cut, rip, pull, break, or tear off; to pull’; 
(n.) *bir-a ‘the act of cutting, ripping, pulling, breaking, or tearing off 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ber- ‘to cut off’: Proto-Southern Cushitic *biir- ‘to cut 
off > K’wadza bila?i- ‘dull’, bilat- ‘to drill, to cut a hole’; Dahalo biir- ‘to 
cut grass, to mow’. Ehret 1980:138. Central Chadic *byar- ‘to cut off > 
Tangale ber ‘to cut off’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:67, no. 266, *ber- ‘to cut’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil piri (-v-, -nt-) (also piri) ‘to become disjoined or parted; 
to become unfastened; to be untwisted, ripped, or loosened (as a seam or 
texture); to disagree (as persons); to part (tr.), to sever’, piri (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to 
separate (tr.), to disunite, to sever, to divide, to untwist, to disentangle, to 
untie, to solve (as a riddle), to dismantle (as the thatch of a roof), to 
distribute’, pirical ‘division, partition, threadbare or tattered condition’, 
pirippu ‘separation, division, estrangement’, piripu, pirivu ‘separation, 
severance, division, disunion, disagreement, loosening, secession, gap’; 
Malayalam pirikka ‘to sever, to dismiss, to divorce’, piriccal ‘separation, 
dismissal’, piriyukka ‘to become disjoined, to separate, to part with’; Kota 
piry- (pirc-) ‘to separate part from part (intr., tr.); to demolish (building)’, 
pirc- (pirc-) ‘to separate (persons) (tr.)’, pirnj- (pirnj-) ‘to separate oneself 
from’, piryv ‘a place separate from another’s place’; Toda piry- (pirs-) ‘to 
be demolished’, piry- (pirc-) ‘to demolish’; Kannada hiri ‘to separate into 
portions, to break up, to pull to pieces, to demolish, to pull out of, to 
unsheathe, to take (pearl) from (a string); to be broken up or demolished, 
to fall from (a bundle, a string)’, higgisu ‘to separate, to disjoin’, higgu ‘to 
separate (intr.), to be disconnected’, higgalisu ‘to separate or disjoin (as 
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the legs), to open wide (as an eye with the fingers, as the mouth of a bag)’; 
Kodagu piri- (pirip-, piric-) *to turn (cattle) in a different direction; to send 
away, to cause to disperse’, piri- (piriv-, pirifij-) (assembly) to disperse, 
(person) to return to one's own place’, piriv ‘dispersing’; Tulu piripu, 
biripu ‘abatement, cessation’; Koraga pirpi ‘to make the spirit leave a 
person’; Telugu pridulu ‘to become loose, to fall off, to separate, to leave 
each other, to be dislocated’; Gadba (Salur) pirg- (pirig-) ‘to open (like a 
flower)’, pirukp- ‘to open (like a book, packet) (tr.)’; Kui priva (prit-) ‘to 
be cracked, cloven, opened out; to be hatched’, pring- ‘to be torn’; Kuwi 
prik- ‘to break open (fruit), prik- ‘to split (bamboo)’; Malto pirce ‘to be 
smashed’; Brahui pirghing ‘to break, to rend, to transgress, to solve (a 
riddle)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1964:370, no.4176. 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *par- ‘to pull out": Chukchi par- ‘to pull out 
by the root, to rip out’; Koryak paj- ‘to pluck, to harvest, to peel, to take 
away’; Alyutor pr- “pluck, to take off’. Forescue 2005:225. 


Sumerian bir ‘to tear, to rip, to rend; to pull, to snatch, to yank’, bir; ‘to tear up, 
to tear to pieces, to shred; to rip apart, to sever, to break up’. 


Buck 1949:9.28 tear (vb. tr.). 


Proto-Nostratic *biry- (~ *ber»-): 
(vb.) *birY- ‘to enjoy, to savor’; 
(n.) *biry-a ‘fruit? 

Extended form: 

(n.) *bir"-q -a ‘plum’ 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic (collective) barkuk ‘plum’, birkük-, burkük- 
‘apricot, yellow plum’. Note: These may be loanwords from Latin. 
Dravidian: Konda pirika, prika, pirka ‘green mango’; Pengo prila ‘green 
mango’; Manda prila ‘green mango’; Kui pria ‘unripe mango’; Kuwi prila 
‘unripe mango’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:371, no. 4184. 

Proto-Kartvelian *berq'en- ‘wild pear, wild plum(-tree)’: Georgian 
b(e)rq'ena- ‘wild pear’; Svan barq'wen(d), bárq'en ‘wild plum(-tree)’ 
(this may be a loan from Georgian). Klimov 1964:54 *brgen- and 1998:12 
*bergen- ‘wild pear, wild plum(-tree)'; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:41 
*bergen-; Fahnrich 2007:60 *bergen-. 

Proto-Indo-European *błr-uH-k’- (> *bhrük'-) *(vb.) to enjoy, to use; (n.) 
fruit’: Latin früx (gen. sg. friigis), usually plural fruges ‘fruits of the earth’, 
fruor (< *früuor < *früguor) ‘to have the benefit of, to enjoy’, (dat. sg.; 
used as indecl. adj.) frugi ‘useful, honest, discreet, moderate, temperate’, 
früctuosus ‘fruit-bearing, fruitful, fertile’, frügifer ‘fruit-bearing, fruitful, 
fertile’, früctus ‘enjoyment, enjoying; proceeds, profit, produce, fruit, 
income’; Umbrian (acc. pl.) frif, fri ‘fruits’; Gothic briks ‘useful’, brükjan 
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‘to use’; Old English bryce ‘useful’, brücan ‘to make use of, to enjoy’ 
(Middle English briken ‘to enjoy, to use’, [pres.] brouke; briiche ‘useful’), 
broc ‘use, benefit’; Old Frisian brüka ‘to use’; Old Saxon brükan ‘to use’; 
Dutch gebruiken ‘to use’; Old High German prihhi ‘useful’, brühhan, 
brithhen ‘to use’ (New High German brauchen ‘to need, to want, to 
require’). Rix 1998a:81 *b^reuHg- ‘to use, to enjoy’; Pokorny 1959:173 
*bhrüg- ‘(n.) fruit; (vb.) to use, to enjoy’, perhaps originally from *bhreu- 
‘to cut off, becoming ‘to remove fruit for one's own use’, then ‘to enjoy, 
to use’; Walde 1927—1932.II:208 *bhrig-; Watkins 1985:9—10 *bhrig- 
and 2000:13 *bhrüg- ‘agricultural produce; to enjoy (results, produce)’; 
Mann 1984—1987:106 *bhrüg- ‘use, benefit, product, profit’; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:256—257 and 257; De Vaan 2008:244—245; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:552—553 *bhrüg-; Orél 2003:60 Proto-Germanic 
*brükanan; Kroonen 2013:79—80 *bruk(k)on- ‘to break, to crumble’; 
Feist 1939:107 possibly originally from *bhreu- ‘to cut off (for the 
meaning, cf. Sanskrit bhunákti ‘to enjoy, to use, to possess’, especially, ‘to 
enjoy a meal, to eat, to eat and drink, to consume"); Lehmann 1986:81 
possibly originally from *bhrew- ‘to cut off; Onions 1966:120 *bhrug-; 
Klein 1971:96; Barnhart 1995:88; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:96 *bhrüg-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:102—103; Boutkan— Siebinga 2005:64. 


Buck 1949:5.71 fruit; 9.423 use (vb. = make use of). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
257, *b[i]r[üw]qa (or *b[i]f[uw]qa ?) ‘edible fruit’. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bir’-a ‘penis’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *bVr- ‘penis’: Proto-Semitic *2ibr-(at-) ‘penis’ > Hebrew 
2éfar Ton, NPN] ‘penis’; Aramaic ?efrà ‘penis’; Arabic 7ibrat- ‘penis’; 
Arabic (Datina) burrat, barbür ‘glans penis’; Arabic (Omani) barbur 
‘penis’. Klein 1987:4; Militarév 2005:92; Militarév—Kogan 2000:4—5. 
(?) Egyptian b?3?wt ‘virility’. Faulkner 1962:77; Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.1:417; Hannig 1995:240. Chadic: Hausa buuraa ‘penis’; Bura bura 
‘penis’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:83, no. 339, *bur- ‘penis’. 

Dravidian: Kota pi'y ‘penis’; Manda pida ‘penis’; Kuwi prä, pīrā ‘penis’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:374, no. 4220. 


Buck 1949:4.492 penis. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bit Y- (~ *bet’)-): 
(vb.) *bit’¥- ‘to press between the fingers, to squeeze, to crush’; 
(n.) *bit Y-a ‘squeeze, pinch, pressure’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil picai ‘to work with the thumb and fingers in mixing, to 
knead, to squeeze or mash between the palms, to crush and separate (as 
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kernels of grain from the ear), to rub or apply on the skin, to strike against 
one another (as branches in the wind)’, picakku (picakki-) ‘to press 
between the fingers, to squeeze, to crush’, picaru (picari-) ‘to mingle, to 
mix with the hand’; Kota pick- (picky-) ‘to squeeze, to pinch’; Kannada 
pisuku ‘to squeeze, to press (as a fruit), to knead, to shampoo’, hisi ‘to 
squeeze (a ripe fruit) so as nearly to separate it into two pieces’; Tulu 
piskuni, pisuni ‘to squeeze, to press’; Koraga pijayki ‘to crush’; Telugu 
pisuku ‘to squeeze, to press, to knead, to shampoo, to handle’; Naikri pijg- 
‘to knead’; Parji pik- ‘to crush’; Gadba (Ollari) piskolp- (piskolt-) ‘to 
squeeze’; Gondi piskand ‘to knead flour’; Pengo pic- (picc-) ‘to squeeze, 
to milk’; Kui pic- ‘to press, to squeeze, to milk’; Kurux picka’and ‘to press 
and bruise, to flatten by crushing’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:366, no. 4135; 
Krishnamurti 2003:149 *pic-V- (~ *piz-V-) ‘to squeeze’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *bic'k'- ‘to break, to crumble’: Old Georgian bic’- ‘to 
crumble’, participial derivatives na-bic’- // na-bic’-ev- ‘crumb’; Svan li- 
bec’k’w ‘to break (apart), to burst’, /i-bc 'k'we ‘to split something’. Klimov 
1964:52 *bic- and 1998:14 *bec-/*bic- ‘to crumble, to break’; Fáhnrich 
1994:230; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:54 *be¢-/*bic-. 


Sumerian biz ‘to press or squeeze out (oil)’. 


Buck 1949:9.342 press (vb.). Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.I:179, no. 12, *bic- ‘to 
break’; Bomhard 1996a:226. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bit¢"- (~ *bet#"-): 

(vb.) *biti^- ‘to break, to split, to prick (tr.); to split apart, to break open, to 
burst forth (intr.)’; 

(n.) *biti^-a ‘break, slit, hole, piece broken off” 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bit¢- ‘to break, to split, to prick (tr.); to break open, to 
burst forth (intr.); (?) to split’: Proto-Semitic *bat¢-af- ‘to prick, to pierce, 
to break or tear off > Geez / Ethiopic basa [0] ‘to flay alive’; Tigrinya 
bds°e ‘to pierce’; Tigre bas°d ‘to tear off a very small piece’; Amharic 
bdssa ‘to perforate, to puncture, to pierce, to drill a hole’. Amharic 
büssáká ‘to tear, to rip’. D. Cohen 1970— :73 *bse (that is, *bs{); Leslau 
1987:109. Proto-Semitic *batd-at’- ‘to slit? > Sheri / Jibbali b3s3¢ ‘to slit’; 
Harsüsi besot ‘to slit’; Mehri basdt ‘to slit’. (?) Egyptian biy, bsi ‘to spit; 
to vomit’, b*w ‘vomit’? (semantic development as in German sich 
(er)brechen ‘to vomit’ < ‘to break open, to burst forth’). Hannig 1995:262; 
Faulkner 1962:85; Erman—Grapow 1921:50 and 1926—1963.1:477; 
Gardiner 1957:564. (?) West Chadic *bitł- ‘to spit? > Angas bis, bes ‘to 
spit’. (?) East Chadic *bVtł- ‘to spit? > Somray ba:sa ‘to spit’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:43, no. 170, *baĉaf- ‘to tear off, to break off (but, for 
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Chadic, cf. Newman 1977:23, no. 15, Proto-Chadic *bahlə ‘to break’), and 
70, no. 280, *bic- ‘to spit’. 

B. Dravidian: Malayalam pikkuka (picc-) ‘to break in pieces’; Telugu pigulu, 
pikulu, pivulu ‘to burst’; Kui pinja (pinji-) ‘to burst’; Kuwi pinj- ‘(fire) to 
explode, to spark out’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:366, no. 4129. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pedd- ‘to prick’ > Lapp / Saami bæððá- 
/bedda- ‘to prick, to make a hole in’; Mordvin pele- ‘to bore, to drill’; 
Vogul / Mansi peel- ‘to prick’; Ostyak / Xanty pel-, (Southern) pet- ‘to 
prick’. Collinder 1955:74, 1960:410 *pedd-, and 1977:90; Sammallahti 
1988:547 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pedd- ‘to prick’. But, cf. Rédei 1986— 
1988:371 under *pel3-. 


Buck 1949:4.56 spit; 4.57 vomit; 9.27 split (vb. tr.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
379, no. 214. 


56. Proto-Nostratic *bory-a ‘(n.) a dark color; (adj.) dark, dark-colored’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bor- ‘dark-colored’: Egyptian br ‘pigment, color’. Hannig 
1995:256. Berber: Mzab bbargan ‘to be or become dark’, abarcan ‘black’; 
Tamazight barkin, barcin ‘to be black, swarthy; to blacken’, abarkan 
‘black; Kabyle ibrik ‘to be black’, abarkan ‘black, dark, swarthy, of a dark 
complexion’. Proto-East Cushitic *bo?r- (< *bor?-) ‘red, yellow, brown, 
dark-colored’ > Bum bóor-ee ‘(n.) yellow color’; Somali bor-a ‘gray, 
dirty’; Arbore bur-iy-da ‘red’; Dasenech bur ‘red’; Konso poor- (pl. 
pu??ur-) ‘black’; Dobase poor-e ‘burned or carbonized material’; Elmolo 
burr-i-da ‘red’; Galla / Oromo boor-uu ‘ash-colored, dim, dull’; Hadiyya 
bork’- (< *bor?-) ‘dark-colored’; Gidole poor- ‘black’. Sasse 1982:39. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:76, no. 307, *boHar- ‘to be yellow, to be gray’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *b/or-, *bhru- (secondary e-grade form: *b/er-) 
‘brown’ (< ‘dark-colored’), (reduplicated) *5"e-b^ru-: Sanskrit babhrü-h 
‘reddish brown, brown’; Latin fiber ‘beaver’; Old Icelandic brúnn 
‘brown’, björn ‘bear’, bjorr ‘beaver’; Swedish brun ‘brown’; Old 
Norwegian brünn ‘brown’; Old English brün ‘brown’, bera ‘bear’, beofor 
‘beaver’; Old Frisian brün ‘brown’; Old Saxon bibar ‘beaver’, brün 
‘brown’; Dutch beer ‘bear’, bever ‘beaver’, bruin ‘brown’; Old High 
German brin ‘brown’ (New High German braun), bero ‘bear’ (New High 
German Bar), bibar ‘beaver’ (New High German Biber); Lithuanian béras 
‘brown’, bebrus ‘beaver’; Old Church Slavic *bebro ‘beaver’; Russian 
bobr [606p] ‘beaver’; Polish bóbr ‘beaver’; Greek @pdvy, opüvoc ‘toad’. 
Pokorny 1959:136—137 *bher- ‘glittering, bright brown’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:166—167 *bhéro-s, *bheru-s; Mann 1984—1987:69 *bhebhros, 
-us ‘red-brown, beaver’, 108 *bhrünos ‘dun, brownish; brown or dun- 
colored creature’; Watkins 1985:7 *bher- and 2000:10 *bher- ‘bright, 
brown’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.L22 *b[^Jer-, 11:530 *b[^Jib[^Ter-, 
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*b/h]eb[*]er- and 1995.1:23 *bher- ‘brown’, E448 *bibher-, *bhebher- 
*beaver'; Mallory—Adams 1997:57 *bhébhrus ‘beaver’ and 85 *bher- 
‘brown’; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1230—1231; Hofmann 1966:405— 
406; Boisacq 1950:1040; Beekes 2010.11I:1594; Frisk 1970—1973.11:1047; 
De Vaan 2008:217; Ernout—Meillet 1979:231—232; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1::490—491 *bhe-bhru-s (*bhe-bhro-s), Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1I:409—410 *bhe-bhr-u- (also *bhebhro-); Orél 2003:40—41 Proto- 
Germanic *bebruz, 60 *briinaz; Kroonen 2013:56—57 Proto-Germanic 
*bebura- ‘beaver’; De Vries 1977:40, 41, and 61; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:64; Klein 1971:74—75 *bhero- ‘brown’, 75 *bhe-bhru-s ‘very 
brown’, and 97; Onions 1966:83 and 121; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:50—51 
*bhero-, 73—74 *bhebhru-, and 97; Kluge—Seebold 1989:59—60, 82— 
83, and 103; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:39. 

Proto-Altaic *bor"V ‘dark-colored, gray’: Proto-Mongolian *boro ‘dark- 
colored, gray’ > Written Mongolian boro, boru ‘gray, brown, dark, 
swarthy (face)’; Monguor boro ‘gray’; Ordos boro ‘gray’; Khalkha bora 
‘gray’; Buriat boro ‘gray’; Moghol bord ‘gray’; Kalmyk bora ‘gray’. 
Mongolian loans in: Manchu boro ‘gray’; Evenki boroy ‘gray’, boronkon 
“brown stag, hart’. Proto-Turkic *bory- ‘dark-colored, gray’ > Old Turkic 
boz ‘gray’; Azerbaijani boz ‘gray’; Turkmenian boz ‘gray’; Uzbek buz 
‘gray’; Uighur boz, bos ‘gray’ Kirghiz boz ‘gray’; Kazakh boz ‘gray’; 
Noghay boz ‘gray’. Poppe 1955:54 and 1960:20 and 81; Street 1974:9 
*bor2- ‘gray’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:376 *borV ‘gray’. 


Buck 1949:3.37 bear; 15.63 dark (in color). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:224, no. 
29; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:183—184, no. 18, *bor'a ‘brown, gray-brown'; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 255, *bor[?]á ‘brown, yellow’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bud- (~ *bud-): 
(vb.) *bud- ‘to set fire to something, to kindle’; 
(n.) *bud-a ‘blaze, light, fire’ 


A. 


B. 


Dravidian: Pengo puft- ‘to set fire to, to kindle’; Kui putpa (putt-), purpa 
(purt-) ‘to roast’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:377, no. 4260. 
Proto-Kartvelian *bdw- ‘to set fire, to catch fire’: Old Georgian bdv- ‘to 
set fire, to catch fire’, (participle) m-bdvin-vare- ‘kindled’; Laz d(v)- ‘to set 
fire, to catch fire’; Svan bd-/bid- (li-bd-ine) ‘to set fire to something’, mə- 
bid ‘combustable’. Fáhnrich 1994:230 and 2007:67 *bidw-; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:55 *bidw-; Klimov 1998:10 *bdw- ‘to set fire, to 
catch fire’, *bdw-in- ‘to set fire’. 


Buck 1949:1.86 light (vb.), kindle. 
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58. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bud-a ‘lowest part or region (of anything)’: 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *budu ‘buttocks’ > K’wadza bulituko 
*woman's garment covering the hips’, bulum- ‘to bend over’; Maia "buru 
*goat's tail’; Dahalo 6uduw- ‘to run away’ (for the semantics, Ehret cites 
English ‘to turn tail’). Ehret 1980:140. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil putai, putam ‘side, place’; Malayalam puta ‘side’; 
Kannada hode ‘side’; Tulu pudé ‘border, edge, brink, margin, brim, side, 
interval, space’, podataré ‘the side-bone of the skull’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:377, no. 4255. Assuming semantic development from ‘lowest part or 
region’ to ‘side’ (cf. Buck 1949:12.36 side: “...in general, words for ‘part’ 
[besides those included in the list here] are often used in the sense of 
‘side’.”). 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *bud- ‘lowest part or region (of anything)’ (?): Georgian 
bud-e ‘nest’; Svan bud, bid ‘vulva’. Klimov 1964:54 *bude- and 1998:20 
*bude- ‘nest’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:66 *bud-; Fahnrich 2007:81 
*bud-. Note: Mingrelian bude ‘nest’ is borrowed from Georgian. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *břudh- with various extensions: *b^udh-no-, 
*bhugh-mo- *bhigh-men-, *b'u-n-d^- ‘bottom, ground, base, depth, lowest 
part of anything’: Sanskrit budh-ná-h ‘bottom, ground, base, depth, lowest 
part of anything’; Prakrit burmdha- ‘foot of a tree, root’; Pali bunda- ‘root 
of a tree’; Gujarati budht ‘bottom of a pot’; Marathi bádh ‘bottom of a 
pot’, bud ‘bottom or base of anything’; Sindhi bundaru ‘buttock, rump, 
hip’; Lahnda (f£) bundri ‘anus, buttock’; Greek nvðuńv ‘the bottom or 
foundation (of a thing); the bottom or depth (of the sea); the bottom, stock, 
root (of a tree); the hollow bottom or stand of a cup’, nóvóa& ‘the bottom 
(of a vessel)’; Latin fundus ‘ground; the bottom or base of anything’; Old 
Irish bond, bonn ‘sole of the foot’; Welsh bon (< *b^ud'-no-) ‘stem, base, 
stock’; Old Icelandic botn ‘bottom (of a vessel, of a haycock, of the sea); 
the head of a bay, firth, lake, valley’; Faroese botnur ‘bottom’; Norwegian 
botn ‘bottom’; Swedish botten ‘bottom’; Danish bund ‘bottom’; Old 
English botm (Middle English bopem), bodan ‘bottom, ground, 
foundation; ship’s keel’, bytme, bypme, bybne ‘bottom; ship’s keel’; Old 
Saxon bodom ‘bottom’; Dutch bodem ‘bottom’; Old High German bodam 
“bottom, ground’ (New High German Boden). Pokorny 1959:174 *bhudh- 
m(e)n ‘bottom’, also *bhudh-mo-, *bhudh-no- (> *bhundho-); Walde 
1927—1932.1I:190 *bhudh-men-; Mallory—Adams 1997:247 *bhudhno- 
‘bottom’ > ‘ground, depth, foot, root; Watkins 1985:10 *bhudh- and 
2000:13 *bhudh- (also *budh-) ‘bottom, base’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:488—489 *b[^Tud[h]-, *b[^Tud[^]-n-, 11:490 *b[^Tud[^]-n-, 11:528 
*bfhJud["]- and 1995.1:408 *bhudh-, *bhugh-n- ‘bottom, soil’, 1:410 
*bhudh-n- ‘Lower World’, E447 *b^ud^- ‘Lower World’; Mann 1984— 
1987:118—119 *bhudhmn- (*bhudno-) ‘base, bottom, stock, stump, root, 
stone’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:438 *b’ud'-nd-; Turner 1966—1969.T: 
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525; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:620—621 *bhudh-; Boisacq 1950:825—826 
*bheudh-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:952 *bhudh-; Hofmann 1966:289— 
290 *bhudh-no-, *bhudh-mo-, *bhundh-(n)o-, Beekes 2010.1I:1255 
*bhyd'-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:261—262 *bhudh-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:564—565 *bhundhos; *bhudh-no-, *bhudh-mo-; De Vaan 
2008:250 *b^udh-n-ó-; Orél 2003:61 Proto-Germanic *budmaz ~ *butmaz; 
Kroonen 2013:82 *budman- ~ *buttman- ‘bottom’; De Vries 1977:51; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:85; Onions 1966:109 *bhudhm(e)n-, *bhudh- 
(also *bhundh-), Klein 1971:90; Skeat 1898:72; Barnhart 1995:80; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:88; Kluge—Seebold 1989:95 *bhudh-men-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *puts ‘rectum, large intestines’ > (?) Lapp / 
Saami (Southern) puxt'ece ‘rectum’; (?) Ostyak / Xanty (Northern) pita 
‘large intestines, rectum (of animals, possibly also of humans)’, (Kazym) 
puti ‘large intestines, rectum (of reindeer)’; (?) Vogul / Mansi (Northern) 
puti ‘large intestines’. Rédei 1986—1988:410 *puts. Assuming semantic 
development from ‘lowest part or region (of the body)’ > ‘bottom, rear 
end, backside, rump, behind, buttock, anus’ (as in Sindhi and Lahnda cited 
above) > ‘rectum, large intestines’. 


Buck 1949:4.47 womb; 12.34 bottom; 12.36 side. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 270, 
*bu[w]tV ‘lower part of the body’. Note: The Afrasian material cited by 
Dolgopolsky does not belong here. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bud-a ‘stick’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *bud- ‘stick’: Proto-Semitic *badd- ‘pole, stick, beam’ > 
Hebrew *baó [13] ‘pole, bar, rod; branch (of a tree)’; Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic badda ‘pole, stick’; Arabic badd- ‘beam’. Klein 1987:63; D. 
Cohen 1970— :44—45. Berber *budid- ‘pole of a hut’ > Kabyle a-budid 
‘wooden post’. East Chadic *bVdVH- ‘stick’ > Kera bad-uwa ‘stick’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:80, no. 325, *bud- ‘stick’. 

Dravidian: Tamil ufu ‘oar, boatman’s pole’; Toda put ‘stirring stick’; 
Kannada puttu “wooden ladle or spoon, paddle’, huttu, uttu ‘paddle’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:377, no. 4265. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bug- (~ *bog-): 
(vb.) *bug- ‘to blister, to swell’; 
(n.) *bug-a ‘boil, blister, pustule’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil pokuftu ‘bubble’, pokku (pokki-) ‘to be blistered’, 
pokkulam ‘boil, bubble, blister’, pokkuli ‘to rise in blisters’; Malayalam 
pokkula, pokkila ‘blister, vesicle, bubble’, pokkulikka ‘to bubble’; Kota 
pogl ‘blister’; Toda pig ‘bubble’; Kannada pugul, bokke, bobbe ‘blister’, 
hokku ‘boil’, hoppala ‘blister occasioned by a burn’, hoppalisu ‘to blister’; 
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Kodagu pokkala ‘a blister’; Tulu pokke ‘a blister, pustule; a sore, ulcer’, 
bokki, bokké ‘an itch, pustule, pimple’; Telugu pokku ‘(vb.) to blister; (n.) 
blister’, bugga ‘bubble’; Pengo poka ‘blister’; Manda puka ‘boil’; Kuwi 
bugga, büga ‘bubble’; Kurux pokkhna (pokkhya) ‘to get blistered, to 
swell’; Malto poka ‘blister, blain’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:394, no. 4455. 
Proto-Kartvelian *bug- ‘pimple, pustule': Old Georgian bug-r-i ‘rash, 
pimple’; Svan bugw-ir ‘pockmarks, smallpox’. Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:65—66 *bug-; Fahnrich 1994:226 and 2007:80—81 *bug-. 


61. Proto-Nostratic root *bug- (~ *bog-): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *bug-V-r- ‘to make a sound, to make a noise’; 
(n.) *bug-r-a ‘sound, noise’ 


62. 


Note: Only the extended form is attested in the daughter languages. 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Egyptian bg?w ‘moan, cry, weeping, lamentation, sighing, 
groaning’. Hannig 1995:264; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:482. 
Dravidian: Irula bugari, bugiriya ‘large bamboo flute’; Alu Kurumba 
buguri ‘bamboo flute’; Palu Kurumba bugiri ‘bamboo flute’; Kota bugi-r 
‘flute’; Toda puxury “Toda flute’; Kannada (Badaga) buguri ‘Toda flute’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:375, no. 4239. 

Proto-Kartvelian *bger- ‘to make a sound’: Old Georgian bger- ‘to make a 
sound’, bger-a ‘loud sound, groan(ing), noise’; Mingrelian ngar-, gar- ‘to 
weep, to cry’; Laz bgar-, mgar- ‘to weep, to cry’. Klimov 1964:49 *bger- 
and 1998:9 *bger- ‘to utter; sound, ring’; Fáhnrich 1994:230 and 2007:55 
*bger-; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:48 *bger-. 


Buck 1949:16.37 cry, weep. Bomhard 1996a:225. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *buk’-a (~ *bok’-a) ‘male of small, hoofed animals: he- 
goat, buck": 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *bok’- ‘goat’: Central Chadic *6wak- (< *bwak’-) ‘goat’ > 
Mafa bokw ‘goat’. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye bok ‘goat’. Reinisch 1895:46. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:76, no. 309, *bok- ‘goat’. Proto-Afrasian *bok’-ar- 
‘cattle’: Proto-Semitic *bak’-ar- ‘cattle’ > Akkadian bukaru ‘cattle’ (West 
Semitic word); Hebrew bakar [722] ‘cattle, herd, oxen’; Phoenician bkr 
‘cattle’; Syriac bakra ‘herd of cattle’; Arabic bakar ‘cattle’; Sabaean bkr 
‘cattle’; Harsüsi bekerét ‘cow’; Mehri bakarét ‘cow’. Murtonen 1989:118; 
Klein 1987:81; D. Cohen 1970— :79—80; Zammit 2002:98—99. Berber 
*bukVr- ‘one year old camel’ > Tawlemmet abuyer ‘one year old camel’. 
Central Chadic *bwakVr- ‘goat’ > Tera bokara ‘goat’; Bachama bogar-ey 
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‘goat’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:76, no. 310, *bokar- ‘cattle’ (derived from 
*bok- ‘goat’). 

B. Proto-Indo-European *břuk’- ‘buck, he-goat': Avestan büza- ‘buck’; Farsi 
buz ‘goat’; Armenian buc ‘lamb’; Old Irish bocc ‘buck’; Welsh bwch 
‘buck’; Cornish boch ‘buck’; Breton bouc’h ‘buck’; Old Icelandic bokkr, 
bukkr “buck, he-goat’, bokki ‘buck, fellow’; Old English bucc ‘buck, male 
dear’, bucca ‘he-goat’; Old Saxon buck ‘he-goat’; Middle High German 
boc ‘he-goat? (New High German Bock); Latin bucca ‘he-goat’ (loan). 
Pokorny 1959:174 *bhigo-s ‘buck’; Walde 1927—1932.II:189—190 
*bhugo-; Mann 1984—1987:120 *bhugos, -ios, -d(n) ‘small, animal’; 
Watkins 1985:10 *bhugo- and 2000:13 *bhugo- ‘male animal of various 
kinds: stag, ram, he-goat’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:586 *b/^]uk 'o- 
and 1995.1:501 *b’uk’o- ‘goat’; Mallory—Adams 1997:229 *bhugos 
‘buck, he-goat’; Orél 2003:61—62 Proto-Germanic *bukkaz, 62 *bukkon; 
Kroonen 2013:82 *bukka(n)- 'billy-goat'; De Vries 1977:64; Onions 
1966:122—123; Klein 1971:98; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:87; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:94—95. 


Buck 1949:3.36 goat; 3.37 he-goat; 3.38 kid; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 185, 
*bukESV ‘billy goat, ram’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bul- (~ *bol-): 

(vb.) *bul- ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow; to puff up, to 
inflate’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘large quantity or amount; expansion, spread, inflation; puff, blow’ 

Derivatives: 

(n.) *bul-a (~ *bol-a) ‘penis, testicle(s)’ 

(vb.) *bul-V-y- ‘to ripen, to blossom, to bloom, to sprout, to mature’; 

(n.) *bul-y-a ‘increase, growth, ripening, maturity, prosperity, blossoming’ 

Reduplicated: 

(vb.) *bul-bul- ‘to swell, to bubble up’; 

(n.) *bul-bul-a ‘puff, bubble, swelling’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bul- ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow’: 
Central Chadic *HV-bwal- ‘rain’ > Bachama 6ole ‘rain’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:77, no. 312, *bol- ‘to flow, to be wet’. Proto-Afrasian (reduplicated) 
*bul-bul- ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow’: Berber: Kabyle 
(reduplicated) bbalbal ‘to be fat, pudgy, chubby’, aba/bul ‘fat, pudgy, 
chubby’. West Chadic (reduplicated) *bul-bul- ‘to pour out’? > Hausa 
bulbulaa ‘to pour liquid in or out of a vessel with gurgling sound’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:81, no. 331, *bul-bul- ‘to pour, to flow’. Proto-Afrasian 
*bul-ul- ‘to flow, to be wet’: Berber: Ahaggar balulu ‘to be liquid’; Tuareg 
balal ‘to have everything in abundance’, sabbalal ‘to give abundantly, to 
lack nothing’, anabbalal ‘a person who has everything in abundance’. 
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Lowland East Cushitic *bulul- ‘to flow’ > Galla / Oromo bulula ‘to flow’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:82, no. 334, *bulul- ‘to flow, to be wet’. 
Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite pu-li-[in-ri] ‘one who sprinkles with 
water, one who washes’ (?). 

Kartvelian: Georgian *b/om- ‘multitude’ in (adv.) blomad ‘in a crowd, 
mass, mob, multitude’. 

Proto-Indo-European *b//-eE-/*b'l-oE- > *bhle-/*b^lo- ‘to puff up, to 
inflate, to blow up’: Latin flō ‘to blow’; Old Icelandic blása ‘to blow’; Old 
English blawan ‘to blow’, bléd ‘blowing, breath’; Old Frisian *b/a ‘to 
blow’; Old High German blasen ‘to blow’ (New High German blasen), 
blajan ‘to inflate, to swell out, to bulge’ (New High German blähen). 
Pokorny 1959:120—122 *bhel-, *bhle- ‘to blow up’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1::177—180 *bhel-; Mann 1984—1987:81 *bhlaio ‘to blow, to 
blossom’, 82 *bhléid ‘to blow, to inflate’; Watkins 1985:9 *bAlé- (also 
*bhla-) and 2000:12 *bAle- (contracted from earlier *bhlea,-, or possibly 
lengthened-grade *5A/e2,-) ‘to blow’; Mallory—Adams 1997:71 *bhel- ‘to 
blow, to blow up, to swell’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:240—241; De Vaan 
2008:226—227; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:517; Orél 2003:48—49 
Proto-Germanic *bleanan, 49 *blésanan; De Vries 1977:42—43; Onions 
1966:101—102; Klein 1971:86; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:81; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:88—89 and 89. Proto-Indo-European *b/el-gh-/*bhol-gh-/*bh]-gh- ‘to 
swell’: Irish bolg ‘belly, bag’; Gothic balgs ‘skin’; Old Icelandic be/gr ‘the 
skin; skin bag, skin case; bellows’, blastrbelgr ‘bellows’; Swedish bälg, 
blásbálg ‘bellows’; Old English bielg, bylig ‘leather bag’; Old Saxon balg 
‘leather bag’; Old High German balg ‘(sg.) skin, leather bag; (pl.) bellows’ 
(New High German Balg). Rix 1998a:59 *bheló^- ‘to swell’; Pokorny 
1959:125—126 *bhelgh- ‘to swell’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:182 *bhelgh-; 
Watkins 1985:7 *bhelgh- and 2000:10 *bhelgh- ‘to swell’; Feist 1939:78 
*bhelgh-, Lehmann 1986:59—60; Orél 2003:33—34 Proto-Germanic 
*balgiz, 34 *balgjanan; Kroonen 2013:49 *balgi- ‘skin bag’, 49 *balgian- 
‘to make swell, to make angry’, and 58 *belgan- ‘to swell’; De Fries 
1977:32; Onions 1966:87—88; Klein 1971:77 *bhelgh-; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:46 *bhelgh-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:56 Proto-Germanic (v.) *belg-a- 
‘to swell’, (n.) *balgi-m. Proto-Indo-European *b^l-ek'w-/*bhi-k'w- ‘to 
swell, to expand’: Greek @Aéy ‘vein’; Old High German bolca, bulchunna 
‘a round swelling’. Pokorny 1959:155 *bhleg'"- ‘to become bloated’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1E215 *bhleg¥-; Boisacq 1950:1030 *bhleg#-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1E1025; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I::1211—1212 *bhlegv-; 
Hofmann 1966:400 *bAleg"-; Beekes 2010.1I:1578 (pre-Greek loanword). 
Some of these words may belong with Proto-Nostratic *bal- (~ *bal-) ‘to 
well up, to surge, to overflow, to pour over' instead. 

Uralic: Proto-Ugric *p/u//3- ‘to flow forth, to overflow’ > Ostyak / Xanty 
(Obdorsk) pali- ‘to gush forth (water)’; Vogul / Mansi pol'ciit-, polsiit-, 
pol'st-, pol'sat- ‘to splash’; Hungarian foly- ‘to flow’, folyam, folyó ‘river, 
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stream’. Rédei 1986—1988:881 *pxis-. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) 
pulgulat- ‘to pour into’. Nikolaeva 2006:369. 

F. Proto-Altaic *biülo- ‘to soak, to gush forth’: Proto-Tungus *b/ii//ki- ‘to 
soak, to wet, to splash, to swash’ > Manchu bulxyü- ‘to bubble up, to swell 
up’; Evenki bilki- ‘to soak, to wet’, bulkiw- ‘to splash, to swash’; Nanay / 
Gold bilyo- ‘to soak, to wet’, bolqo-, bolyo- ‘to splash, to swash’; Udihe 
bedku- ‘to soak, to wet’. Proto-Mongolian *bul(ka)-, *bilka- ‘to soak, to 
wet; to flow forth from the ground (water); to overflow’ > Written 
Mongolian bulga- ‘to dip in water, to rinse’, bulara- ‘to flow forth from 
the ground (water)’, bilqa- ‘to overflow, to pour over the edge or brim’; 
Khalkha bulya- ‘to soak, to wet’, b'alya- ‘to overflow’; Buriat bulya- ‘to 
gargle’, bilya- ‘to overflow’; Kalmyk bulya- ‘to soak, to wet’, bilya- ‘to 
overflow’. Proto-Turkic *bulak ‘spring, well’ > Old Turkic bulaq ‘spring, 
well’; Karakhanide Turkic bulaq ‘spring, well’; Turkish bulak ‘spring, 
well’; Azerbaijani bulac ‘spring, well’; Turkmenian bulaq ‘spring, well’; 
Uzbek bulog ‘spring, well’; Uighur (dial.) bulaq “spring, well’; Tatar bolaq 
‘spring, well’; Kazakh bulaq ‘spring, well’; Noghay bulaq ‘spring, well’; 
Tuva bilaq ‘spring, well’. Note also Kazakh bula- ‘to flow, to gush forth’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:362 *bitilo ‘to soak, to gush forth’. 


Sumerian bul ‘to blow, to breathe, to puff’. 


Buck 1949:4.46 belly, stomach; 10.32 flow (vb.); 10.38 blow (vb. intr.). 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:205— 206, no. 10; Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.1:193— 
194, no. 29, *baHa ‘to blow, to inflate’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 199, *bVLV?a 
‘to blow, to inflate’. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bul-a (~ *bol-a) ‘penis, testicle(s)’: 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bul- ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow; to puff up, to 
inflate’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘large quantity or amount; expansion, spread, inflation; puff, blow’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *bolokke (?) ‘testicles’ (assimila- 
tion from *bulokke ?) > Burji bolokk-o, bulukk-o ‘testicle’; Gedeo / Darasa 
omborakke ‘testicles’. Hudson 1989:150; Sasse 1982:38. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada bulla, bulli ‘penis’; Telugu bulla, bulli ‘penis (used 
with reference to a child)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:380, no. 4309. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *b^j|- (secondary full-grade forms: *b^el-/*b^ol-) 
*penis, testicle': Latin follis *a leather bag; a pair of bellows; puffed out 
cheeks; scrotum’, folliculus ‘a little sack or bag; an inflated ball; scrotum’; 
Greek adhoc ‘penis’; Phrygian BaAAdv ‘penis’; Old Icelandic böllr ‘ball, 
testicle’; Old English (pl.) beallucas ‘testicles’. Pokorny 1959:120—122 
*bhel-, *bhle- ‘to blow up’; Walde 1927—1932.1E:177—180 *bhel-; 
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Mallory—Adams 1997:71 *bhel- ‘to blow, to blow up, to swell’; Watkins 
1985:6—7 *bhel- and 2000:9 *bhel- ‘to blow, to swell’; Boisacq 
1950:1013 *bhel(e)-, *bhel(é)-; Frisk 1970—1973.II:987—988 *bhel-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1175 *bhel-; Hofmann 1966:390—391 *bhel-; 
Beekes 2010.1I:1550 (pre-Greek loanword); Ernout—Meillet 1979:244; 
De Vaan 2008:230; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:524—535 *bhel-; 
Orél 2003:34 Proto-Germanic *balluz; Kroonen 2013:50 *ballan- ‘ball’; 
De Vries 1977:70 *bhel-; Onions 1966:70 and 71; Klein 1971:68 *bhel-. 
D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) puléetka ‘penis’. Nikolaeva 2006:369. 


Buck 1949:4.49 testicle. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 211, *bóÍX[a] ‘tail, penis’; 
Takacs 1997:374— 375 (Proto-Afrasian *bul-(h)- *penis"). 


Proto-Nostratic root *bul- (~ *bol-): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *bul-V-y- ‘to ripen, to blossom, to bloom, to sprout, to mature’; 

(n.) *bul-y-a ‘increase, growth, ripening, maturity, prosperity, blossoming’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bul- *to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow; to puff up, to 
inflate’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘large quantity or amount; expansion, spread, inflation; puff, blow’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bul-Vy- ‘to grow, to mature’: Proto-Semitic *bal-ay- ‘to 
ripen, to mature, to attain puberty’ > Arabic balaga ‘to reach, to arrive, to 
come, to attain puberty, to ripen, to mature’; Harsüsi belog ‘to arrive’, 
béleg ‘to reach puberty, to be fully grown’; Mehri belag ‘to reach maturity, 
puberty’, bóleg ‘grown up, adult’; Sheri / Jibbali bélag ‘to reach puberty’. 
D. Cohen 1970— :69; Zammit 2002:100—101. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil poli ‘to flourish, to prosper, to abound, to increase, to 
live long and prosperously', polivu ‘prosperity, abundance’, pular ‘to 
mature (as grain)’; Malayalam poliyuka ‘to be accumulated’, polikka ‘to 
measure corn-heaps, paying the reapers in kind', poli, policcal, polippu 
‘increase’, polivu ‘accumulation, contribution’, polima ‘increase, 
excellence’; Kannada hulisu ‘to increase in bulk, to thrive, to grow rich’, 
hulusu ‘increase, richness’; Kodagu poli (poliv-, polinj-) ‘to increase’; 
Tulu poli ‘interest in kind, increase, abundance’, pollusu, polsu ‘interest, 
gain, luck’, pollely ‘abundance, increase’; Telugu poli ‘gain’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:402, no. 4550. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *b^ulffi-/*bholffi-, *bhloffi- > *b^lo- (later also 
*bhle-) ‘to blossom, to sprout’: Greek bAAov ‘leaf’; Latin folium ‘leaf’, 
flos ‘a flower, blossom’; Old Irish bláth ‘flower’; Gothic bloma ‘flower’; 
Old Icelandic blóm ‘bloom, blossom, flower’, blað ‘leaf of a plant’; Old 
English blowan ‘to bloom, to flower’, bléd ‘shoot, branch, fruit, flower’, 
bled ‘leaf, blade’, blostma ‘blossom, flower’; Old West Frisian blam 
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‘flower, bloom’; Old Saxon b/omo ‘flower, bloom’, bloian ‘to bloom’, 
blad ‘leaf, blade’; Dutch bloeien ‘to bloom’; Old High German bluoen, 
bluojan ‘to bloom’ (New High German blühen), bluomo ‘flower, blossom’ 
(New High German Blume), bluot ‘flower, blossom, bloom’ (New High 
German Bliite), blat ‘leaf, blade’ (New High German Blatt); Tocharian A 
pált, B pilta ‘leaf’. Rix 1998a:72 *bhleh,- ‘to bloom, to blossom’; Pokorny 
1959:122 *bhel-, *bhle-, *bhlo-, *bhla- ‘leaf, bloom’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:176—177 *bhel-, *bhle-, *bhlo-; Mann 1984—1987:85 *bhlos- 
(*bhloi-) ‘flower, bloom’, 122 *bhiilos, -d(n), -iom ‘leaf, layer, film, 
tissue’; Watkins 1985:7 *bhel- and 2000:9—10 *bhel- ‘to thrive, to 
bloom’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:468 *b[^Jel-/*b[^ToH-/*b[^] LH- 
and 1995.1:389 *phel-/*bhloH-/*b^IH- ‘to blow, to inflate’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:207 (?) *bhloh,dhos ‘flower’, *bhel- ‘to blossom, to bloom’; 
Boisacq 1950:1041 *bhel(e)-, *bh(e)le-. *bh(e)lo-; Hofmann 1966:406 
*bhel-, *bhlo-; *bhlo-t-, *bhle-t-, *bhla-t-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:1050— 
1051; Beekes 2010.1::1596—1597 *bhel-, *b^lh,-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:1232—1233 *bhel-; Sihler 1995:42 *bholyom; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:518—519 *bhlo- (: *bhle-, *bhla-) and 423—524 *bhel- 
(*bhle-, *bhlo-); Ernout—Meillet 1979:241 *bAlo- and 244 *bhel-, *bhol-; 
De Vaan 2008:230 *d'olH-io- ‘leaf’; Orél 2003:50 Proto-Germanic 
*blomojanan, *blomon; Kroonen 2013:70 *bloman- ‘flower’; Lehmann 
1986:76 *bhel-, *bhlo- ‘to flower’; Feist 1939:100 *bAle-; De Vries 
1977:41 *bhlo- and 45 *bhlo-; Klein 1971:84 *bhlo-, *bhle-, *bhla- and 
86; Onions 1966:98, 101, and 102; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:82, 86, and 87; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:90 *bhel-, 93, and 94; Adams 1999:388; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:358. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) polzico ‘leaf’. Nikolaeva 2006:356—357. 
Proto-Altaic *bolo- ‘to be, to become’: Proto-Mongolian *bol- ‘to be, to 
become’ > Classical Mongolian bol- ‘to be, to become, to exist, to be 
possible’; Ordos bol- ‘to be, to become’; Khalkha bol- ‘to be, to become’; 
Buriat bolo- ‘to be, to become’; Shira-Yughur bol- ‘to be, to become’; 
Kalmyk bol- ‘to be, to become’; Monguor boli-, oli- ‘to be, to become’; 
Dagur bol-, bole-, bolo- ‘to be, to become’. Proto-Turkic *bol- ‘to 
become’ > Old Turkic bol- (Orkhon, Old Uighur) ‘to become’; 
Karakhanide Turkic bol- ‘to become’; Turkish o/ ‘to be, to become’; 
Gagauz ol- ‘to be, to become’; Azerbaijani ol- ‘to be, to become’; 
Turkmenian bol- ‘to become’; Uzbek bul- ‘to become’; Karaim bol- ‘to 
become’; Tatar bul- ‘to become’; Bashkir bul- ‘to become’; Kirghiz bol- 
‘to become’; Kazakh bol- ‘to become’; Noghay bol- ‘to become’; Tuva 
bol- ‘to become’; Chuvash pol- ‘to become’; Yakut buol- ‘to become’. 
Poppe 1960:99 and 1955:29, 30, 59, 99; Street 1974:9 *bol- ‘to become’; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:372—373 *bolo ‘to be’. 
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F. Eskimo-Aleut: Aleut hula- ‘to dawn, to begin (month or day), to be new 
(moon), to happen in the morning’, Atkan also ‘to bloom’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:268. 


Sumerian bulug; ‘to grow, to make grow’. 


Buck 1949:8.56 leaf; 8.57 flower; 12.53 grow (= increase in size). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:206—207, no. 11; Illic-Svityó 1971—1984.1:181—182, no. 16, 
*bol?i ‘to grow (of plants)’. 


Proto-Nostratic root (reduplicated) *bul-bul- (~ *bol-bol-) (> *bum-bul- [~ 

*bom-bol-]): 

(vb.) *bul-bul- (> *bum-bul-) ‘to swell, to bubble up’; 

(n.) *bul-bul-a (> *bum-bul-a) ‘puff, bubble, swelling’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bul- ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow; to puff up, to 
inflate’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘large quantity or amount; expansion, spread, inflation; puff, blow’ 


A. Dravidian: Gondi bomoli ‘foam’, bommul ‘foam, bubble’, bomoolee 
‘saliva, foam, froth’; Pengo pumel ‘foam’; Manda pumbel ‘foam’; Kui 
pumbeli ‘foam, froth’; Kuwi pomboli ‘foam’, pumbulli ‘froth’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:378, no. 4280. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *bumbul- ‘down-feathers’: Georgian bumbul- ‘down- 
feathers’; Mingrelian bumbul- ‘feather-bed’; Laz bumbul- ‘feather-bed’. 
Klimov 1964:55. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *b'umb'ul-, *bhomb^ol- ‘puff, bubble, swelling’: 
Ossetic bümbül ‘down-feathers’, (Digorian) bomboli ‘down-feathers’; 
Armenian bmbul ‘furry animal, ball of fluff, eiderdown’; Greek no[upóAv$ 
‘a bubble’; Old Czech bubel ‘bladder, bubble, cyst’; Lithuanian bumbulis 
‘knot, knob, clump’. Probably also: English bubble; New High German 
(dial.) bobbel, bubbel ‘bubble’; Dutch bobbel ‘bubble’; Swedish bubla 
‘bubble’; Danish boble ‘bubble’. Walde 1927—1932.11:108; Mann 1984— 
1987:123 *bhumbhulis, -os, -à ‘swelling, bulge, knob, puff’; Chantraine 
1968—1980.11:880; Boisacq 1950:803; Hofmann 1966:279; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:503; Beekes 2010.1I:1171; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:64; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:66; Onions 1966:122; Klein 1971:97. 

D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) (pibil-)pubuski (< *pumpuski: < *pumpul-) 
‘pimple’. Nikolaeva 2006:372. 

E. Altaic: Manchu bumbulca- ‘to swell, to distend’. 


Sumerian bu-bu-ul ‘boil, abscess’. 
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67. Proto-Nostratic root *bul- (— *bol-): 


(vb.) *bul- ‘to mix, to mix up, to confuse’; 

(n.) *bul-a *mixture, confusion, turbidity, blur’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *bul-a ‘that which is dark, dark colored; that which has mixed colors, that 


which is spotted’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bul- ‘to mix, to mix up, to confuse’: Proto-Semitic *bal- 


al- ‘to mix, to mix up, to confuse’ > Akkadian balalu ‘to mix, to mix up, to 
confuse, to mingle’; Hebrew balal KK ‘to mingle, to mix, to confuse’; 
Syriac bali] ‘mixed, confused’; Mandaic blila ‘confused, idle, useless’; 
Geez / Ethiopic balla [NA] ‘to spoil, to ruin, to destroy, to mix, to confuse’. 
D. Cohen 1970—  :67; Klein 1987:75; Leslau 1987:96. Proto-Semitic 
(reduplicated) *bal-bal- ‘to confuse, to mix’ > Arabic balbala ‘to disquiet, 
to make uneasy or restive, to stir up, to rouse, to disturb, to trouble, to 
confuse’; Geez / Ethiopic babbala [ANA] ‘to be mixed up, messed up, 
confused, scattered’, ?ababbala [ANNA] ‘to mix, to confuse’; Tigre 
"abülbála ‘to be confused’; Amharic boläbbolä ‘to combine nug-seeds 
with flax seeds’. D. Cohen 1970—  :65; Klein 1987:74; Leslau 1987:85 
and 96. Proto-Semitic *bal-af- ‘to destroy, to confuse’ > Hebrew billa? 
[723] ‘to destroy, to confuse’; Soqotri bala? ‘to be changed, ruined’. D. 
Cohen 1970— _ :.68. East Cushitic: Galla / Oromo (reduplicated) bulbul- 
adda ‘to mix’; Sidamo (reduplicated) bulbul- ‘to melt, to add water and 
shake, to mix’. Hudson 1989:100 and 355. 

Proto-Indo-European *P"[-en-d'-/*b^[-on-qh-/*bh]-n-q^- ‘to mix, to blend, 
to stir, to confuse’: Gothic blandan ‘to mix, to mingle’; Old Icelandic 
blanda ‘to blend, to mix’, blendingr ‘blending, mixture’; Old English 
blandan ‘to mix’; Middle English blundren ‘to stir up, to confuse’; Old 
Saxon blandan ‘to mix’; Old High German blantan ‘to mix’; Lithuanian 
blandüs ‘troubled, turbid, thick’, bléstis ‘become dark’. Rix 1998a:73—74 
*bhlendh- ‘to become blurred, murky, confused’; Pokorny 1959:157—158 
*bhlendh- ‘dim, reddish’; Walde 1927—1932.1E216 *bhlendh-; Mann 
1984— 1987:82 *bhlendho ‘to mix, to confuse, to dazzle’, 84 *bhindh- ‘to 
confuse, to deceive, to err; confusion, error’, 84 *bhlondh- ‘to confuse, to 
stir, to mix, to blur, to deceive’; Mallory—Adams 1997:147 *bhlendh- ‘to 
be/make cloudy’; Orél 2003:47 Proto-Germanic *blandanan; Kroonen 
2013:66—67 *blandan- ‘to mix, to mingle’; Feist 1939:98—99 *bhlendh-; 
Lehmann 1986:74—75 *bhlendh- ‘to be or make cloudy, to shimmer, to 
err’; De Vries 1977:42 and 43; Onions 1966:99 and 102; Klein 1971:85 
and 86; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:47—48; Smoczynski 2007. 1:63—64. 
Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) pul'aya- ‘to rush about, to dash; to toss’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:369. 

Proto-Altaic *buli- ‘to stir, to shake’: Proto-Mongolian *biili- ‘to stir’ > 
Middle Mongolian bule- ‘to stir’; Khalkha büle- ‘to stir’; Buriat büli- ‘to 
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stir; Kalmyk biila-, bül- ‘to stir’; Ordos büli- ‘to stir’. Proto-Turkic 
*bulga- ‘to stir, to stir up’ > Old Turkic bulya- ‘to stir, to stir up’; Turkish 
bula- ‘to smear, to bedaub, to soil, to mix’; Turkmenian bula- ‘to stir, to 
stir up’; Uzbek bula-, bulya- ‘to stir, to stir up’; Uighur bulyu- ‘to stir, to 
stir up’; Kirghiz bulya- ‘to stir, to stir up’; Kazakh bilya-, bulya- ‘to stir, to 
stir up’; Noghay bilya-, bulya- ‘to stir, to stir up’; Chuvash polyan ‘to 
become turbid’; Yakut bula-, bulkuy-, bila- ‘to stir, to stir up’; Dolgan 
bulkuy- ‘to stir, to stir up’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:381—382 
*buli ‘to stir, to shake, to smear’. 


Buck 1949:5.17 mix. Möller 1911:27—28; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:207—208, 
no. 12; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.I:185—186, no. 20, *bula ‘precipitation, mud’. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bul-a ‘that which is dark, dark-colored; that which has 
mixed colors, that which is spotted’: 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bul- ‘to mix, to mix up, to confuse’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘mixture, confusion, turbidity, blur’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *bul- ‘dark colored; having mixed colors, spotted’: 
Semitic: Amharic bulla ‘yellow, brown’; Tigrinya bulla ‘light brown, 
white reddish’; Gurage bula ‘white horse’, balbula ‘reddish brown, brown 
(horse)’. (According to Leslau [1979:139], the Ethiopian Semitic forms are 
loans from Cushitic.) East Cushitic: Bum bull-ánc-i ‘gray; all mixed 
colors; spotted’; Hadiyya bula ‘(horse) spotted: black and white’; Konso 
pull-a ‘gray’. Sasse 1982:43. 

Dravidian: Tamil pul ‘tawny color’, pullai ‘dull, yellowish color’; 
Malayalam pulla ‘a yellowish color of cattle’; Kota bul ‘liver-colored’; 
Telugu pula ‘yellowish’, pulla ‘brown, tawny’; Gadba (Salur) pula ‘light 
brown color’ (loan from Telugu). Burrow—Emeneau 1984:381, no. 4310. 
Proto-Indo-European *b//-en-d'-/*b'l-on-dh-/*bhl-y-d'- ‘mixed or dark 
colored’: Proto-Germanic *blundaz ‘mixed colored, gray’ > Old English 
blonden-feax, blandan-feax ‘having mixed colored or gray hair’. Germanic 
loans in: Medieval Latin blundus, blondos ‘yellow’; French blond(e) ‘fair- 
haired, blond’; Italian biondo ‘fair-haired, blond’; Spanish blondo ‘blond’; 
Old Provençal blon ‘blond’. Pokorny 1959:157—158 *bhlendh- ‘dim, 
reddish’; Orél 2003:47 Proto-Germanic *blandanan. 


Buck 1949:15.63 dark (in color). 


Proto-Nostratic root *bul- (~ *bol-): 
(vb.) *bul- ‘to crush, to grind, to weaken, to wear down; to become worn out, 


weak, tired, old’; 
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(n.) *bul-a ‘that which is worn out, weak, tired: weakness, decline, decay, 


wear, etc.; (adj.) worn out, weak, tired, old’ 


Proto-Afrasian *bul- ‘(vb.) to crush, to grind, to weaken, to wear down; to 
become worn out, weak, tired, old; (adj.) worn out, weak, tired': Proto- 
Semitic *bal-ay- ‘(vb.) to become worn out, weak, tired, old; (adj.) worn 
out, weak, tired’ > Akkadian bali ‘to come to an end, to become 
extinguished’; Hebrew balah [nea] *to become old and worn out', beleh 
[nea] ‘worm out, old’, bali rea] ‘destruction, defeat, failure’; Aramaic 
bale ‘to become worn out’; Ugaritic bly-m ‘worn out’; Arabic baliya ‘to be 
or become old, worn, shabby; to dwindle away, to vanish; to deteriorate, to 
decline, to become decrepit; to disintegrate (corpse), to decay, to rot; to 
wear out’, bilan ‘decline, deterioration; decay,  putrefication, 
decomposition; worn condition; wear; shabbiness’, baliy ‘worn, decrepit, 
old, shabby’, baliya ‘trial, tribulation, affliction, distress, misfortune, 
calamity’; Mehri balo ‘to trouble, to tire out; to nag, to interrupt’; Harsüsi 
belo ‘to trouble; to nag’; Sheri / Jibbali bélé ‘to tire out, to nag’; Geez / 
Ethiopic balya [NAF] ‘to be old, worn out, decrepit, obsolete’, baluy 
[Na] ‘old, ancient, antiquated, decrepit, obsolete, worn out’; Tigrinya 
bäläyä ‘to be old, worn out’; Tigre bala ‘to be old, worn out’; Amharic 
baluy ‘old’ (loan from Geez). D. Cohen 1970—  :66; Klein 1987:74; 
Leslau 1987:98; Murtonen 1989:113; Zammit 2002:101. East Cushitic: 
Afar bulul- ‘to become pulverized’; Galla / Oromo bull-aw- ‘to become 
pulverized’; Konso pull-a ‘flour made from dried ensete'. Sasse 1982:43. 
Highland East Cushitic *bulle ‘flour’ > Burji bull-a ‘a type of flour’; 
Gedeo / Darasa bulle ‘flour’, bull-eess- ‘to grind’, bullo?- ‘to be fine (for 
example, powder)’; Hadiyya bullo ‘flour, porridge’; Sidamo bullee ‘flour’, 
bulleess-am- ‘to be fine (for example, powder)’. Hudson 1989:65 and 74. 
Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite pu-lu-un-ri ‘one who destroys’. 
Dravidian: Tamil pulampu (pulampi-) ‘to fade’, pular- ‘to fade, to wither, 
to faint, to become weak, to decrease’; Malayalam poliyuka ‘to be 
extinguished’, polikka ‘to extinguish’, polivu ‘extinction’, policcal, 
polippu ‘destruction’; Telugu poliyu ‘to die, to be destroyed or spoiled’, 
poliyincu ‘to kill’, poliyika ‘death, destruction’; Kurux polna ‘to be unable, 
to fail’; Malto pole ‘to be unable, to be helpless, to be vanquished’, poltre 
‘to vanquish, to tire out’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:404, no. 4571. 
Proto-Indo-European *5^o/-/*b^]- *(adj.) worn out, weak; (n.) misfortune, 
calamity’: Greek @Aadpos ‘bad, useless, mean, shabby’; Gothic balwjan 
‘to torment, to plague’, *balweins ‘punishment, torture’, blaubjan ‘to 
abolish, to make void’; Old Icelandic böl ‘bale, misfortune’, blaupr ‘soft, 
weak’; Swedish blöd ‘weak, timid’, blódig ‘sentimental’; Old English 
bealo ‘evil, calamity, injury’, bleat ‘miserable’; Old Frisian balu ‘evil’; 
Old Saxon balu ‘evil’, blodian ‘to make weak, timorous’, blodi ‘timorous’; 
Old High German balo ‘destruction’, blodi ‘weak, timorous’ (New High 
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German blöde ‘bashful, timid, shy"), bio: ‘bare, naked’ (New High 
German blof), Old Church Slavic boléti ‘to be sick’; Lithuanian bliüksti 
‘to become weak’. Pokorny 1959:125 *bheleu- ‘to hit, to weaken’, 159 
*bhleu-, *bhlau-, *bhlü- ‘weak, miserable’; Walde 1927—1932.II:189 
*bhol-, 11:208—209 *bhlau-; Mann 1984—1987:81 *bhlauros, *bhlausros 
(?), 81 *bhlautos, -ios ‘limp, timid’; Watkins 1985:7 *bhelu- and 2000:10 
*bhel-u- ‘to harm’; Boisacq 1950:1028; Beekes 2010.1I:1575 (no clear 
etymology); Chantraine 1968—1980.11:1207; Frisk 1970—1973.1:1021— 
1022; Hofmann 1966:399; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:50; Kroonen 2013:50 
Proto-Germanic *balwa- ‘evil’; Orél 2003:34 Proto-Germanic *balwan, 
34—35 *balwa-wisaz; Feist 1939:79 and 87; Lehmann 1986:60 and 75; 
Klein 1971:68; Onions 1966:70; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:31; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:86; Kluge—Seebold 1989:93. 

D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) pul'gazej- ‘to break away’, pul'd'agadej- ‘to 
drop, to let go’, pul'd'aga- ‘to be loose (of the binding of a ski); to break 
loose (of a dog); to become unhinged (of a door)’, (Northern / Tundra) 
pulgej- ‘to go out, to grow out’, puld'i- ‘to break frequently’. Nikolaeva 
2006:368—369. 

E. Altaic: Mongolian bular- ‘friable, crumbly, soft (of soil)’. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 4.84 sick, sickness; 4.91 tired, weary; 14.15 old; 16.72 
bad. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:209—210, no. 14; Möller 1911:28—29. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bun- (~ *bon-): 

(vb.) *bun- ‘to puff up, to inflate, to expand, to swell’; 

(n.) *bun-a ‘rounded protuberance, swelling, lump, hump, growth’ 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *bun-V-g- ‘to swell, to increase, to expand’; 

(n.) *bun-g-a ‘swelling’; (adj.) ‘swollen, fat, thick? 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *bun- ‘to flow, to overflow’; 

(n.) *bun-a ‘flow, flood’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *b/u/n- ‘to puff up, to inflate, to expand, to swell, to grow, 
to abound’: Semitic: Akkadian bani ‘to grow; to be pleasant, friendly (said 
of the face)’, bunni ‘to make grow’, bunnannü ‘general region of the face 
(especially the eyes and nose); outer appearance, figure, likeness, features’, 
bunnu ‘favor’, bunnü ‘beautiful’. D. Cohen 1970—  :71. Semantic 
development probably as follows: ‘(friendly) face’ < ‘puffed up (said of 
cheeks, from smiling)’. Egyptian bnn ‘bead, pellet’, bnnt ‘pellet’ bng ‘to 
have plenty, to abound in (food). Hannig 1995:254 and 255; Erman— 
Grapow 1926—1963.1:460 and 1:464; Faulkner 1962:83. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *ponk- ‘to increase, to swell, to expand’: Tamil ponku 
(ponki-) ‘to boil up; to bubble up by heat, to foam and rage (as the sea); to 
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increase; to swell; to shoot up; to be elated; to burst with anger; to be 
swollen; to rise; to grow high; to abound, to flourish; to be fruitful; to 
cook’, ponkam ‘increase, abundance, joy, splendor’; Malayalam ponnuka 
‘to boil over, to bubble up, to spread’; Kota poyg- (poygy-) ‘to increase 
magically in number’; Kannada pongu ‘to boil over, to burst open, to 
expand, to open, to blossom, to swell, to be elated, to exult, to be 
overjoyed’; Kodagu poyny- (poggi-) ‘to swell’; Tulu bonguni ‘to be 
distended’, bonky, bonku ‘protuberance’; Telugu porigu ‘to bubble up, to 
boil, to effervesce, to rejoice, to be elated, to be puffed up, to be proud’; 
Kolami poyg- (porkt-) ‘to boil over’; Naikri pogg- ‘to expand’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:395—396, no. 4469. 

Proto-Indo-European  *b^ong^-/*b^ng^- (secondary full-grade form: 
*bhengh-) ‘to swell, to fatten, to grow, to increase’, *b’ng'u- ‘swollen, fat, 
thick’: Sanskrit bamhate ‘to grow, to increase’, bahu-h ‘much, abundant, 
great, large’; Greek zac ‘thick, stout, fat, massive’; Old Icelandic bingr 
‘bed, bolster’, bunga ‘elevation’, bunki ‘heap, pile’; Old High German 
bungo ‘clod, lump’; Latvian biezs ‘thick’; (?) Hittite pa-an-ku-us ‘all, 
whole’ (for an alternative etymology, cf. Polomé 1968:98—101). Pokorny 
1959:127—128 *bhengh-, *bhngh- (adj. *bhnghu-s) ‘thick, dense’; Rix 
1998a:61 *b^enó^- ‘to make thick, solid, firm, dense’; Walde 1927— 
1932.]E:151 *bhengh-, *bhn$h- (adj. *bhnghu-s); Mann 1984—1987:87 
*bhngh- ‘big, mass, lump’, 124 *bhunghos, -à ‘hump, bulge, growth’; 
Watkins 1985:7 *bhengh- (zero-grade form *bhnghu-) and 2000:10 
*bhengh- ‘thick, fat’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.:174 and II:782 
*b[hleng[^]-, *b[^Inóá[^]- and 1995.1:140 and 1:684 *bhengh-, *phygh- 
‘thick, solid’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:400 and II:424—425; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:3 *bhénghus ‘thick, abundant’; Boisacq 1950:753 *bhiighu-s; 
Hofmann 1966:256 *bhnghus; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:866 *bhn$h-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:484—485  *bhn$h-; Beekes 2010.1[:1159—1160 
*bhngh-u-: Orél 2003:62 Proto-Germanic *bungon, 62 *bunkón; De Vries 
1977:37 and 65; Kloekhorst 2008b:624— 625; Sturtevant 1951:40, §62d, 
Indo-Hittite *b‘ong‘éws; Puhvel 1984— .8:84—93 *bhnghu-; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:13—15 *bheng?-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *puyka (*poyka) ‘rounded protuberance, 
lump’ > Estonian pung ‘rounded protuberance (bud, knob, etc.)’; Lapp / 
Saami bug'ge ‘bump, lump; hump; swollen or expanded object’; Mordvin 
pokol' ‘lump, protuberance’; Zyrian / Komi bugyl’ ‘hump, ball, globe’; 
Vogul / Mansi puunhldp ‘having a knob (or knobs)’; Ostyak / Xanty 
(Tremyugan) punkat, (Southern) poygal ‘knob, knoll, protuberance; gnarl 
on a tree; clod of snow’, (Tremyugan) puykat, (North Kazym) poyat, 
(Southern) poygat ‘abscess, boil, gnarl on a tree’; Hungarian bog ‘knob; 
thickening on a plant stalk; gnarl on a tree’. Collinder 1955:109 and 
1977:123—124; Rédei 1986—1988:404 *punka (*ponka). Yukaghir 
(Southern / Kolyma) punka ‘hill’, pungaga- ‘to burst (intr.); to thunder, to 
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clatter, to make a noise’, punguna- ‘swollen’, (Northern / Tundra) punke 
‘hummock’, puyed'ile ‘pimple’, puyed'ilere- ‘to get covered in pimples’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:371. The unextended form may be preserved in Yukaghir 
(Northern / Tundra) pönyigej- ‘to become big’. Nikolaeva 2006:360. 

E. Altaic: Manchu bongo ‘point, apex; first’ (cf. borgo de gene- ‘to go first’ 
[gene- = ‘to go’]); Orok bongo ‘fellow, chap, lad’; Solon boyd ‘thick, big’. 
Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:182—183, no. 17. 

F. Proto-Eskimo *payur ‘mound or hillock’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik paguq 
‘hill’; Central Alaskan Yupik payuq ‘hill’; Naukan Siberian Yupik 
panuXqagq ‘hill’; Central Siberian Yupik payug ‘hillock’, payur- ‘to swell, 
to rise in a lump’; Sirenik payuynaX ‘hillock’, pankuttaX ‘hill’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit pigu(q) ‘dune, mound’; North Alaskan Inuit pigu ‘(n.) 
mound, pimple; (vb.) to develop a pimple, to swell (wave)’, piguktaaq 
‘small round hill isolated in a flat area’; West Canadian Inuit piguq ‘hill’; 
East Canadian Inuit piyug ‘pimple’; Greenlandic Inuit pigu ‘hillock, 
hummock’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:255. ` Proto-Inuit 
*paguy(y)ak or *paguy(v)aq ‘swelling on skin’ > North Alaskan Inuit 
peguyaq ‘ringworm, pimple’; West Canadian Inuit piguyaq ‘wart’; 
Greenlandic Inuit piguyak ‘blister’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994: 
255. 


Sumerian bun ‘breath’, bun *(vb.) to blow, to inflate; (n.) breath’, bún ‘nose’. 


Buck 1949:4.204 face; 12.63 thick (in dimension); 12.83 sphere; 13.13 whole; 
13.15 much, many. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:223—224; Illi¢-Svityé 1971— 
1984.1:182—183, no. 17, *bongá ‘(adj.) fat; (vb.) to swell’; Dolgopolsky to 
2008, no. 217, *bungá ‘(adj.) thick; (vb.) to swell’; Hakola 2000:148, no. 651; 
Takács 2004a:198, no. 126; Fortescue 1998:157. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bun- (— *bon-): 

(vb.) *bun- ‘to flow, to overflow’; 

(n.) *bun-a ‘flow, flood’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bun- ‘to puff up, to inflate, to expand, to swell’; 

(n.) *bun-a ‘rounded protuberance, swelling, lump, hump, growth’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *b[u]n- ‘to flow, to overflow’: Egyptian bnn ‘to overflow’, 
bnbn ‘to flow, to run’. Hannig 1995:254; Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.1:459 and 1:460; Faulkner 1962:82—83. Proto-Chadic *bana ‘to 
wash oneself, to bathe’ > Bole binaa ‘to wash oneself, to bathe’; Hausa 
wankaa ‘to wash something, to wash off or away’; Tera vana ‘to wash 
oneself, to bathe’; Paduko para ‘to wash oneself, to bathe’. Newman 1977: 
33; Jungraithmayr—Ibriszimow 1994.I:174 and II:338—339. 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil punal, punai ‘water, flood, river’; Malayalam punal, 
punal ‘water, river’; Kannada ponal ‘stream, river’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:383, no. 4338. Gondi pongana ‘to flow; to be washed away, to 
drown; (of a river) to overflow its banks’, pongana ‘to flow’, pongana ‘to 
float away’, pongsahtana ‘to cause to flow (water, blood, etc.)’, poy- ‘to 
flow (saliva); to flow, to drop (tears), pon- ‘(pus or blood) to come out of 
a wound’; Konda poy- ‘to be spilled’, pok- ‘to spill; to pour (water); 
Pengo bog- ‘to be spilled’, bok- ‘to spill’; Kui ponga (pongi-) ‘to be spilt, 
scattered’, popka (< *pok-p-; pokt-) ‘to spill, to scatter’; Kuwi bokhali ‘to 
spill’, bokh’nai ‘to shed, to spill’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:396, no. 4470. 


Buck 1949:9.36 wash. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor-): 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to twist, to turn’; 

(n.) *bur-a ‘twist, turn’ 

Derivatives: 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to fight, to wrangle (over), to quarrel, to wrestle’; 
(n.) *bur-a ‘fight, dispute, quarrel, battle, struggle’ 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to bore, to pierce’; 

(n.) *bur-a ‘gimlet, borer, auger’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *bar-am- ‘to twist, to twine’ > Arabic barama ‘to 
twist, to twine (a rope)’, barim ‘rope; string, cord, twine’. D. Cohen 
1970— :85. Proto-Semitic *bar-aw/y- ‘to tie, to bind’ > Akkadian biritu, 
baritu, berittu, birtu, bertu ‘link, clasp, fetter’; Hebrew bari0 [M3] 
‘covenant, pact’. Murtonen 1989:120. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *br-un- ‘to spin, to rotate’: Georgian br-un-va ‘to spin, to 
rotate’, bor-b-ali ‘wheel, potter’s wheel’, bru ‘dizziness’, tav-bru 
‘dizziness in the head’; Mingrelian bur-in- ‘to throw something with 
spinning; to whirl’. Klimov 1998:19 *brun- ‘to spin, to whirl’; Fahnrich 
1994:230 and 2007:72 *bor-, 75—76 *br-; Schmidt 1962:98; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:59 *bor-, 60 *br-. Proto-Kartvelian (reduplicated; 
dissimilated from earlier *bor-bora-) *borbala- ‘spider’: Georgian 
borbala- ‘spider’; Mingrelian bo(r)bolia- ‘spider’; Laz bombula- ‘spider’. 
Klimov 1964:53 *borbala- and 1998:17 *borbal- ‘spider’. Assuming 
semantic development from ‘to spin, to twist’ as in Old English spipra 
‘spider’ € *spinpron < spinnan ‘to spin, to twist’. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *purk3 ‘to twist, to turn’ > Mordvin (Erza) 
puvra-, (Moksha) puvfa-, puvora- ‘to turn (tr.), to wind, to turn around; to 
put out of joint, to dislocate’; Votyak / Udmurt porjal- ‘to turn around 
(intr.), to whirl around’; Hungarian forog- — forg- ‘to turn (intr.), to 
revolve; to whirl, to rotate; to circulate; to move (intr.)’, fordul- ‘to turn, to 
turn around (intr.)’, fordit- ‘to turn (tr.)’; Vogul / Mansi poger- ‘to roll 
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(intr.), to trundle’. Collinder 1955:78 and 1977:95; Rédei 1986—1988:414 
*pyrks- (*pyry3-); Décsy 1990:106 *purka/*pirkü ‘to twist, to turn’. 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) porqo:- ‘crooked’, porqusej- ‘to bend’, 
porqaja ‘curved bank’, porqusu:- ‘to bend’, porqajari- ‘steep’. Nikolaeva 
2006:362. 

D. Altaic: Proto-Turkic *bur(a)- ‘to twist, to wind around’ > Turkish bur- ‘to 
twist, to wring; to castrate’, burma ‘act of twisting; castration; screw; 
convolution; griping of the stomach; screwed, twisted, castrated’, buruk 
‘twisted, sprained’; Gagauz bur- ‘to twist, to wind around’; Azerbaijani 
bur- ‘to twist, to wind around’; Turkmenian bur- ‘to twist, to wind 
around’; Uzbek bur-, bura- ‘to twist, to wind around’; Uighur bur- ‘to 
twist, to wind around’; Karaim bur- ‘to twist, to wind around’; Tatar bor- 
‘to twist, to wind around’; Bashkir bor- ‘to twist, to wind around’; Kirghiz 
bur-, bura- ‘to twist, to wind around’; Kazakh bur-, bura- ‘to twist, to 
wind around’; Noghay bur-, bura- ‘to twist, to wind around’; Chuvash 
p"r- ‘to twist, to wind around’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:955— 
956) include the above forms under Proto-Altaic *mura ‘round; to turn, to 
return’. 


Buck 1949:10.12 turn (vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:202, no. 7; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 221, *bUrV ‘to turn round, to rotate’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor-): 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to fight, to wrangle (over), to quarrel, to wrestle’; 
(n.) *bur-a ‘fight, dispute, quarrel, battle, struggle’ 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to twist, to turn’; 

(n.) *bur-a ‘twist, turn’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic bara ‘to vie, to compete, to contend, to be rivals; 
to meet in contest, to try each other's strength’; Sabaean brw ‘to slaughter; 
to contend with, to attack’. D. Cohen 1970— :82. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil poru ‘to fight, to engage in battle, to compete, to dash 
against (as waves)’, por ‘battle, fight, war, rivalry’; Malayalam porutuka 
‘to fight, to vie, to emulate’; Kannada por ‘to fight, to wrestle, to strive’, 
por ‘quarrel, fight, battle, wrestling’; Tulu poriyuni ‘to wrestle, to quarrel’, 
pordu ‘battle, combat’; Telugu poru ‘to fight, to contend, to struggle, to 
rival, to compete’, poru ‘fight, battle, war, quarrel, rivalry, teasing’; Kui 
prohpa- (proht-) ‘to rebuke, to upbraid, to reprove, to fight, to wage war’, 
poru ‘quarrel, contention’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:401, no. 4540; 
Krishnamurti 2003:8 *por ‘fight, battle’ and 9 *por/*por-u- ‘to fight’. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *brg- ‘to wrestle’: Georgian brz- ‘to wrestle, to fight’, 
br3-ola ‘struggle, fight’; Mingrelian burj- ‘to wrestle, to grapple 
(roughly), to turn, to toss’, burj-ap-i ‘dispute, quarrel, fight, wrestling 
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match’; Svan libargjél ‘to wrestle’. Fáhnrich 1994:230 and 2007:79—80 
*br3z,-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:64—65 *br3,-; Klimov 1964:53 
*brg- and 1998:18 *brg- ‘to wrestle’; Schmidt 1962:73 (fn. 3) and 99. 
Proto-Kartvelian *burs- ‘to fight, to wrangle’: Georgian burs- ‘to fight 
unfairly, to wrangle’; Mingrelian burs- ‘to barge into, to brawl, to be 
rowdy’, mi-Sa-burs-u-a ‘to twist, to turn’. Fahnrich 2007:84 *burs-; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:67—68 *burs-. 


Buck 1949:20.11 fight (vb.); 20.12 battle. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:197—198, 
no. 3. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor-): 
(vb.) *bur- ‘to bore, to pierce’; 

(n.) *bur-a ‘gimlet, borer, auger’ 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to twist, to turn’; 

(n.) *bur-a ‘twist, turn’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bur- ‘to bore, to pierce’: Proto-Semitic *bar-a3- ‘to bore, 
to pierce’ > Aramaic baraz ‘to bore, to pierce’; Arabic barzah ‘interval, 
gap, break’; Hadramawt barzat- ‘hole’. Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *bar- 
bar- ‘to bore, to pierce, to hollow out’? > Amharic borábborá ‘to hollow 
out, to cut a groove’; Tigre bdrabdra ‘to pierce’. Proto-Semitic *bar-ar- 
‘to pierce, to penetrate’ > Geez / Ethiopic barra [A4], barara [NZZ] ‘to 
pierce, to penetrate, to go through’; Amharic bdrrdrd ‘to pierce, to make a 
hole in a water jug’, bdrr ‘door, gate’; Tigrinya bárri ‘passage, entrance’. 
D. Cohen 1970— :81, 83, and 87; Leslau 1987:107. Berber: Nefusa barsi 
‘clump of earth’; Tamazight brac ‘to crush, to grind, to be crushed, to 
bruise’, abrac ‘crushing, grinding; Riff abarsassi ‘clump of earth’; Kabyle 
abrac ‘to crush, to grind’, abrarac ‘grain, lump’. Cushitic: Somali burur 
‘broken piece’; Saho buriir ‘broken piece’. 


B. Dravidian: Tulu burma, burmu ‘a gimlet’, perepini ‘to bore, to perforate’, 


perevuni ‘to be bored, perforated’, berpuri ‘a borer’; Tamil purai ‘tubular 
hollow, tube, pipe, windpipe’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:380, no. 4297. 


C. Proto-Indo-European *b/or-/*b'y- ‘to bore, to pierce’: Greek qapóo, 


qapáo ‘to plow’, pápos ‘plow’; Armenian brem ‘to dig out, to drill (out)’; 
Albanian brimé ‘hole’; Latin ford ‘to bore, to pierce’; Old Icelandic bora 
‘to bore, to bore holes in’, borr ‘borer, auger, gimlet’; Old English borian 
‘to bore, to pierce’, bor ‘auger, gimlet’; Middle Dutch boren ‘to bore’; Old 
High German boron ‘to bore’ (New High German bohren), boro ‘auger’ 
(New High German Bohrer); Russian bort' [Oopts] ‘(beehive in) hollow 
tree trunk, hollowed-out tree’. Rix 1998a:64—65 *b^erH- ‘to work with a 
sharp tool’; Pokorny 1959:133—135 *bher- ‘to work with a sharp tool’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:159—161 *bher-; Mann 1984—1987:110—111 
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*bhraio (*bhur-) ‘to bore, to pierce’, 126 *bhuro, *bhurdaio ‘to incise, to 
bore’; Watkins 1985:7 *bher- and 2000:10 *bher- (also *bhera-) ‘to cut, to 
pierce, to bore’; Mallory—Adams 1997:549 *bher- (pres. *bhórie/o-) ‘to 
strike (through), to split’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:707 *b[^Jer- and 
1995.1:612 *b^er- ‘to work (for example, wood, land) with a sharp tool’; 
Frisk 1970—1973.11:392; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1179 *bher-; Boisacq 
1950:1016—1017 *bher(e)-; Beekes 2010:1554—1555 *b^erH-; Hofmann 
1966:392 *bher-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:248—249 *bhoro; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:481—482; De Vaan 2008:235—236 *b^orH-ie/o- 
‘to pierce, to strike’ (?); Orél 2003:62 Proto-Germanic *buraz, 64 
*burojanan, 64 *buron; De Vries 1977:49—50 and 51; Kroonen 2013:85 
Proto-Germanic *burdjan- ‘to bore’; Onions 1966:108; Klein 1971:89 
*bher-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:89; Kluge—Seebold 1989:96 *bher-. 

D. Proto-Uralic *pura ‘borer, auger’: Finnish pura ‘borer, auger, (big) awl’; 
Vogul / Mansi pore, pord ‘awl’; Ostyak / Xanty pdr ‘borer, auger’; 
Hungarian für- ‘to bore, to drill’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets paró ‘borer, 
auger’; Selkup Samoyed pur ‘borer, auger’; Kamassian parday ‘borer, 
auger’. Collinder 1955:52 and 1977:70; Décsy 1990:106 *pura ‘to drill, to 
push; to squeeze (out)’; Rédei 1986—1988:405 *pura; Sammallahti 
1988:539 Proto-Uralic *pura ‘drill’, Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pura, Proto- 
Ugric *ptira; Janhunen 1977b:114. 

E. Altaic: Mongolian buryui- ‘a piece of wire used to clean a smoking pipe’. 
Turkish bur- ‘to bore a hole’, burgu ‘auger, gimlet, corkscrew’; Tatar 
borau ‘borer, auger’. 


Sumerian bur ‘to bore through, to pierce’. 


Buck 1949:9.46 bore. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:196—197, no. 2; Brunner 
1969:27, no. 73; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:186—187, no. 21, *bura ‘to bore’; 
Moller 1911:33—34; Hakola 2000:149, no. 656; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 251, 
*bór[a] ‘to pierce, to bore’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor-): 
(vb.) *bur- ‘to blow, to blow about, to whirl, to rage’; 
(n.) *bur-a ‘storm, whirl, rage’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bur- ‘to blow’: Proto-Southern Cushitic *bur- ‘to blow (of 
wind)’ > Alagwa bur- ‘to fan’; K’wadza bul- ‘to blow’; Dahalo búri ‘to 
fart’. Ehret 1980:140. Proto-Southern Cushitic *buru- ‘dust, blowing dust’ 
(derivative of *bur- ‘to blow’) > K’wadza bulatiko ‘high stratus overcast’; 
Asa bu?urita ‘cloud’; Ma’a maburu ‘dung (of sheep or goat)’; Dahalo 
burune ‘dust’. Ehret 1980:141. Proto-Chadic *bVr- ‘to blow’ > Kwang 
bo:ré ‘to blow’; Kera bo:ré ‘to blow’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 
1995.1:15 *b-r ‘to blow’ and II:32—33. 
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Dravidian: Kui buru, burku ‘fine rain’; Kuwi būri būri rinai, būri ptyu 
rinai ‘to mizzle, to drizzle’, būri pryu, buri buri piyu ‘drizzle’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:379, no. 4288. 

Proto-Indo-European *P"ur-/*b^r- ‘to move rapidly, to rage, to quiver, to 
palpitate’: Sanskrit bhuráti ‘to move rapidly, to stir, to palpitate, to quiver, 
to struggle (in swimming)’, bhurvdni-h ‘restless, excited’; Greek qüpo ‘to 
mix’; Latin furo ‘to rage’; Old Icelandic byrr ‘fair wind’; Old English byre 
‘strong wind, storm’; East Frisian bur ‘wind’; Middle High German burren 
‘to rush, to roar, to whirr’; Armenian burn ‘violence’; Old Church Slavic 
burja ‘storm’. Pokorny 1959:132—133 *bher- ‘to well up’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:157—159 *bher-; Mann 1984—1987:126 *bhürn- ‘wild, dashing; 
dash, passion’, 126 *bhurd, -ið (expressive variant *bhurr-) ‘to rush, to 
roar, to rage’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:508—509 and 509—510; Beekes 
2010.1:1598—1599 (pre-Greek loanword); Frisk 1970—1973.1I:1054— 
1055; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1235—1236; Hofmann 1966:406—407 
*bh,r-i0; Boisacq 1950:1042; De Vaan 2008:252; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:570—572; Ernout—Meillet 1979:263; De Vries 1977:68. 
Proto-Uralic *purks ‘snowstorm, drifting of snow’: Finnish purku, pyrky 
‘snowstorm, whirling, drifting of snow, snowdrift; Lapp / Saami bor'gá 
‘cloud, spray of snow’; Cheremis / Mari purge- ‘to fall, to whirl (of snow 
or dust), purgôž ‘snowstorm, drifting of snow’; Vogul / Mansi paark, 
poarka ‘snowstorm, drifting of snow, a place drifted over with snow’; 
Ostyak / Xanty porki ‘drifting of snow’. Collinder 1955:52 and 1977:70; 
Rédei 1986—1988:406-407 *purks; Sammallahti 1988:547 Proto-Finno- 
Ugrian *purki ‘snow flurry’. 

Proto-Altaic *boru ‘dust, smoke; whirlwind’: Proto-Tungus *bure-ki ‘dust, 
new-fallen snow’ > Evenki burki ‘new-fallen snow’; Lamut / Even burku 
*new-fallen snow’; Manchu buraki ‘dust’; Jurchen burey-ki ‘dust’; Ulch 
bureyi ‘dust’; Nanay / Gold bureyi ‘dust’; Oroch bureyi ‘dust’. Proto- 
Mongolian *bur-gi-, *biir-gi- ‘to rise (of dust, smoke)’ > Written 
Mongolian burgi-(ra-), biirgi-ni- ‘to rise in clouds; to whirl (as dust, water, 
or smoke)’; Middle Mongolian burqaliy ‘whirlwind’; Khalkha borgi- ‘to 
rise (of dust, smoke)’; Buriat (Tsongol) burya-, buryol- ‘to rise (of dust, 
smoke)’; Kalmyk biirgn-, bürgəń- ‘to rise (of dust, smoke)’; Ordos 
burgila-, burgi- ‘to rise (of dust, smoke)’. Proto-Turkic *bur-uk- ‘(n.) dust, 
smoke, soot; (vb.) to blow (of a snowstorm); to curl (of smoke); to choke 
(in smoke); to produce smoke puffs’ > Turkmenian buruc-sa- ‘to curl (of 
smoke)’; Uzbek buruq-sa- ‘to curl (of smoke)’; Uighur buruy-t-un bolmaq 
‘to choke (in smoke)’; Kirghiz buruq-su- ‘to curl (of smoke)’; Yakut 
buruo ‘smoke’; Dolgan buruo ‘smoke’. Poppe 1960:21, 79, and 102; 
Street 1974:9 *bur- ‘to rotate rapidly’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
375—376 *boru ‘dust; smoke, whirlwind’. 

Proto-Eskimo *pirtur ‘snowstorm’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik piXtuq 
‘snowstorm’; Central Alaskan Yupik piXtuk, piXta ‘snowstorm’; Naukan 
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Siberian Yupik piXtuq ‘snowstorm’; Central Siberian Yupik piXtuq 
‘drifting snow’; Seward Peninsula Inuit (Imaq) piqtuq ‘snowstorm’; West 
Canadian Inuit pigtuq ‘drift snow’; East Canadian Inuit piigtuq ‘snow 
flurry’; Greenlandic Inuit pirtug ‘snowstorm’. Fortescue—Jacobsen— 
Kaplan 1994:264. Proto-Eskimo *pircir- ‘to be a snowstorm’: Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik piXciq- ‘to be a snowstorm’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
piXcir- ‘to be a blizzard’; Naukan Siberian Yupik piXsir- ‘to be a 
blizzard’; Seward Peninsula Inuit piqsig- ‘to be a snowstorm’; North 
Alaskan Inuit piqsiq- ‘to be a wet snowstorm’; Western Canadian Inuit 
piqsiq- ‘to drift (snow)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit pinsi(q)- ‘to drift (snow)'; 
Greenlandic Inuit pirsir- ‘to be a snowstorm’. Fortescue—Jacobsen— 
Kaplan 1994:264. 


Buck 1949:10.26 shake (vb. tr.); 10.38 blow (vb. intr.); 16.43 rage, fury. Illic- 
Svityé 1971—1984.I:188—190, no. 23, *bura ‘(sand) storm, snowstorm’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:225—226, no. 31; Hakola 2000:141—142, no. 619; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 252, *buru(-KU) (or *burii(-KU)) ‘to spurt, to gush 
forth, to boil, to seethe’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor-): 
(vb.) *bur- ‘to bite, to eat’; 
(n.) *bur-a ‘food’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bor- ‘to bite, to eat’: Proto-Semitic *bar-ay- ‘to eat’ > 
Hebrew barah [MJA] ‘to eat (bread)’, bārūð [MNJ], baro [NİNA] ‘food, 
nourishment’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible). Klein 1987:83 and 84. 
Egyptian br ‘food, nourishment’, brbr ‘food, drink’, brbs ‘a kind of drink’. 
Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:465 and 1:466; Hannig 1995:256 and 
257. East Chadic *HV-bwar- ‘to eat? > Tumak bor ‘to eat’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:77, no. 315, *bor- ‘to eat’. 

B. Indo-European: Sanskrit bharvati ‘to chew, to devour’; Avestan baoirya- 
‘to chew’, baourvo ‘food’. Walde 1927—1932.1I::164—165 *bher- ‘to 
devour, to eat’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:48 1—482. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pure- ‘to bite, to eat’ > Finnish pure- ‘to 
bite’; Estonian pure- ‘to bite’; Lapp / Saami borrá-/borá- ‘to eat, to bite 
(of dog, etc.)’; Mordvin pore- ‘to chew, to gnaw, to corrode’; Cheremis / 
Mari pora-, pura- ‘to bite, to chew’; Votyak / Udmurt pury- ‘to bite, to 
bite to pieces (of dogs)’; Zyrian / Komi pur- ‘to bite (of animals)’; Vogul / 
Mansi pur- ‘to bite’; Ostyak / Xanty por- ‘to bite’. Collinder 1955:109— 
110 and 1977:124; Décsy 1990:106 *pura ‘to bite’; Rédei 1986— 
1988:405—406 *pure- ‘to bite’; Sammallahti 1988:539 Proto-Uralic 
*pori- ‘to bite’. See also Janhunen 1977b:127—128 Proto-Samoyed *por- 
‘to eat’. 
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Buck 1949:4.58 bite (vb.); 5.11 eat. Hakola 2000:150, no. 660. 


77. Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor-): 


(vb.) *bur- ‘to cover, to wrap up’; 
(n.) *bur-a ‘cover, covering’ 


A. Afrasian: Berber: Kabyle sburr ‘to cover, to wrap up’. 
B. Dravidian: Tamil por ‘to wear, to wrap oneself in, to cover, to envelope, to 


surround’, porvai ‘covering, wrapping, upper garment, cloak, rug’; 
Malayalam porkkuka ‘to wrap, to cloak’; Telugu poruva ‘cloth’; Kodagu 
porad- (poraduv-, porat-) ‘to dress (well); Kolami porkip- ‘to cover, to 
close’; Naikri porkip- ‘to cover, to close’; Gadba porege ‘loincloth’; Gondi 
poriya ‘loincloth’; Konda porpa- ‘to cover the body with a garment, to put 
on an upper garment’; Pengo por- ‘to put on an upper garment, to wear 
round the shoulders’; Manda pur- ‘to put on an upper garment’; Kui porpa 
(port-) ‘to wrap around the body, to put on an upper cloth’; Kuwi por- ‘to 
wrap around myself, to wear (cloak)’, porbi ki- ‘to cover another’, porvu 
‘a cover’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:406, no. 4590. 

Proto-Kartvelian *bur- ‘to muffle up, to wrap up, to darken’: Georgian 
bur- in da-bur-va ‘to muffle up, to darken’; Mingrelian bur- in burua- ‘to 
patch, to mend’; Laz bur- in o-bur-u ‘to patch, to mend’; Svan bur- ‘to 
darken’, buri ‘dark’ in rahijburi (idiomatic) ‘life’ (that is, ‘light and dark’: 
rahi ‘clear [light]’), bi-bwr-e ‘to darken something, to get dark’, libwrál ‘to 
become dark’, mubwir ‘dark; darkness’ (semantics as in Latin obscirus 
‘dark’, originally ‘covered’). Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:67 *bur-; 
Klimov 1964:55 *bur- and 1998:20 *bur- ‘to muffle up, to wrap up, to 
darken’; Fahnrich 1994:230 and 2007:82 *bur-. 

Proto-Altaic *büri- (~ -iü-, -e) ‘(vb.) to cover; (n.) shade’: Proto-Tungus 
*bu- ‘to shade (light)’ > Evenki bū- ‘to shade (light)’. Perhaps also Evenki 
boro ‘dusk’; Manchu boro ‘hat (made of straw)’. Proto-Mongolian *biirii- 
*(vb.) to cover; (n.) dusk, darkening’ > Written Mongolian biiriiy, bürüg 
‘dark, darkness’; Khalkha biire- ‘to cover’, bürül, büriy ‘dusk, darkening’; 
Buriat büri- ‘to cover’, bürül, bürür ‘dusk, darkening’; Kalmyk bür- ‘to 
cover’, bürü ‘dusk, darkening’; Ordos büri- ‘to cover’; Dagur burt, 
burgién ‘dusk, darkening’; Monguor bura-, buri- ‘to cover’. Poppe 
1955:50—51. Proto-Turkic *biirii-, *bür-ke- ‘to cover up’ > Karakhanide 
Turkic biirtin- ‘to be covered’, bürkek ‘cloudy’, bürkür- ‘to become 
cloudy’; Turkish bürü- ‘to wrap, to enfold, to cover up’, bürülü ‘wrapped 
up, enfolded’, bürüm ‘a wrapping up, folding; fold’; Gagauz bürü- ‘to 
cover up’; Azerbaijani bürü- ‘to cover up’; Turkmenian biire- ‘to cover 
up’; Uzbek burka- ‘to cover up’; Uighur pü(r)ká- ‘to cover up’; Tatar 
bórke- ‘to cover up’; Bashkir bérkd-n- ‘to be covered’; Kirghiz bürkó- ‘to 
cover up’; Kazakh biirke- ‘to cover up’; Noghay bürke- ‘to cover up’; 
Tuva bürge- ‘to cover up (also of clouds)’; Chuvash pa’rke- ‘to cover up’; 
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Yakut bürüy-, bürküy- ‘to become cloudy’; Dolgan bürüy- ‘to become 
cloudy’, bürkük ‘cloudy’. Poppe 1960:111 and 135; Street 1974:10 *bür- 
‘to cover, to enclose’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:374 *bork‘i ‘to 
cover; cover’ and 385—386 *buri (~ -iü-, -e) ‘to cover; shade’. 


Sumerian bur ‘to spread (out), to cover over (with a garment)’. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 12.25 shut, close (vb.); 12.26 cover (vb.). Ilič- 
Svityé 1971—1984.1:191—192, no. 26, *büri ‘to cover’; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 239, *biiryi ‘to cover’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:225, no. 30. 


78. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bur-a '(fine, soft) feathers, fur, wool, (body) hair’: 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Egyptian br in br n sd ‘tuft of hair on [the end of] the tail’ (sd = 
‘tail’). Hannig 1995:256. 

Dravidian: Malayalam puta ‘down of birds, wool, fine hair’; Kota kam bu: 
(kam- < kan ‘eye’) ‘eyebrow’; Tulu pulle “plume, feather’; Kolami bur 
‘eyelash, eyebrow’, bur ‘fur’; Naiki bur ‘down, fine feathers’; Parji (pl.) 
büdul ‘hair, fine feathers, down’; Gadba (pl.) burgul ‘eyebrows’; Gondi 
burda, bura ‘down’, burā ‘feather’, buiya ‘down’, buiya ‘hair, feathers’; 
Konda bulus ‘pubic hair, feathers, hair (on legs and chest)’, burus 
‘feathers, down’; Pengo bura ‘small feathers, down, wool, pubic hair’; 
Manda buriy “pubic hair’; Kui būri, būru ‘hair, fur, feather, wool’, pruma 
‘feather’; Kuwi kanu būru ‘eyebrow’, (pl) burka ‘down’; Malto purgu 
‘hair on the body’; Brahui put ‘hair’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:385, no. 
4358. Dolgopolsky (2008, no. 231) has identified three distinct Proto- 
Dravidian roots that have been lumped together by Burrow—Emeneau in 
this etymology: (1) *pūt- ‘down, fine hair’; (2) *pür- ‘hair, fur, feathers’; 
and (3) *pur/rV- ‘eyelash, eyebrow’. In accordance with Dolgopolsky’s 
views, the forms for ‘eyelash, eyebrow’ are to be removed from this 
etymology and compared instead with Proto-Indo-European *b/r-uH- 
‘eyelash, eyebrow’ (see below). 

Kartvelian: Proto-Georgian-Zan *burdca- ‘down, plumage’ > Georgian 
burdya- ‘down, plumage’; Mingrelian burdya- ‘down; shaggy’; Laz 
bundya- ‘down, plumage’. Klimov 1964:55 *burdya- and 1998:20—21 
*burdya- “down, plumage’; Fahnrich 2007:84 *burdy-. Proto-Georgian- 
Zan *burt'q']- ‘down and plumage’ > Georgian burt'q'l- ‘down and 
plumage’; Mingrelian but o u- ‘soft’. Svan bint’q’-il- ‘down’ appears to be 
a loan. Klimov 1964:55 *burtj|- and 1998:21 *burtgl- ‘down and 
plumage’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:68 *burtql-; Fáhnrich 2007:85 
*burt@ql-. 


Buck 1949:4.14 hair; 4.393 feather; 6.22 wool; 6.28 fur. Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 231, *biijur[?]V ‘lock of hair, down’. 
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79. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bur-a ‘eyelash, eyebrow’: 


A. Dravidian: Kota kam bu: (kam- < kan ‘eye’) ‘eyebrow’; Kolami bur 


‘eyelash, eyebrow’; Gadba (pl) burgul ‘eyebrows’; Kuwi kanu būru 
‘eyebrow’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:385, no. 4358 (see above for the 
complete entry from Burrow—Emeneau). 

Proto-Indo-European *b’r-uH- (> *b^rü-) ‘eyelash, eyebrow’: Sanskrit 
bhri-h ‘an eyebrow, the brow’; Pali bhamu-, bhamuka-, bhamukha- (< 
*bhramu- < *bhrümu- [cf. Gray 1902:29, 857) ‘eyebrow’; Khowar bri 
‘eyebrow’; Avestan (f. dual) brvat- ‘eyebrows’; Greek 6-ptc ‘the brow, 
eyebrow’; Middle Irish (gen. dual) brúad ‘eyebrow’; Old Icelandic brún (< 
*bhruwon-) (pl. brynn) ‘eyebrow’; Faroese brún ‘eyebrow’; Norwegian 
briin ‘eyebrow’; Swedish (properly a plural form) bryn ‘eyebrow’; Danish 
(properly a plural form) bryn ‘eyebrow’; Old English bri ‘eyebrow; 
eyelid, eyelash’ (Modern English brow); Lithuanian bruvis ‘eyebrow’; Old 
Church Slavic brovo ‘eyebrow’; Serbo-Croatian dbrva ‘eyebrow’; Polish 
brwi ‘eyebrow’; Russian brov' [6poss] ‘eyebrow’; Tocharian A párwan-, 
B (dual) párwane ‘eyebrows’. Pokorny 1959:172—173 *bhrü- ‘eyebrow’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1::206—207  *bhrü- ‘eyebrow’; Mann 1984— 
1987:108 *bhrün- (*bhreun-, *bhrun-) ‘edge, top, crest, brow’ and 108— 
109 *bhrüs ‘brow’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:786, fn. 1, *b[^]ruH-, 
IE812 *b[^]ruH- and 1995.1:688, fn. 11, *b^ruH- ‘eyebrow(s)’, 1:712 
*bhruH-; Watkins 1985:9 *bhri- (contracted from *bhrua-) and 2000:13 
*bhrü- (contracted from *bhrua-) ‘eyebrow’; Mallory—Adams 1997:188 
*bhruh,s ‘eyebrow’ and 2006:41, 175 *bhrüh,s ‘eyebrow’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1I:534—536; Boisacq 1950:733—734 *obhrü- (*obhréu-) : 
*bhrü-, *bhréud in Old Icelandic brá ‘eyelash’ (see below); Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:454—455 bhrii-s; Chantraine 1968—1980.11:842—843; Hofmann 
1966:246 *bhr-éus, *bhrü-es (*bhruués); Beekes 2010.1I:1135—1136; 
Orél 2003:60 Proto-Germanic *briwo; De Vries 1977:60; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:80; Barnhart 1995:88; Onions 1966:121 *bhrüs; Klein 
1971:97; Adams 1999:374 *b^ruh,-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:366— 
367 *bhruu(a)- < *bhrü-, *bhruu-; Derksen 2008:66 *Ah,bhruH-s; 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:41—45 *b^ruH-; Winter 1965b:192 
*bhrwX-; Brugmann 1904:150 *bhrü-s (for *bhréu-s) ‘eyebrows’. The 
following Germanic forms may belong here as well: Old Icelandic brá 
‘eyelash’; Faroese bra ‘eyelash’; Norwegian (dial) braa ‘eyelash’; Old 
Swedish bra ‘eyelash’; Old Danish bra ‘eyelash’; Old English brew, 
bréaw ‘eyelid’ (Middle English bréu ‘eyelid, eyebrow; bank, river-side’, 
Modern English [dial.] brae ‘steep bank’); Old Frisian bre ‘eyebrow’; Old 
Saxon braha, brawa ‘eyebrow’, slegi-brawa ‘eyelid’; Dutch brauw in 
wenkbrauw ‘eyebrow’; Old High German brawa ‘eyebrow’ (New High 
German Braue), wint-prawa ‘eyelash’. Orél 2003:57 Proto-Germanic 
*brexwo ~ *braxwan; Kroonen 2013:76 Proto-Germanic *brewo- 
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‘eyebrow’; De Vries 1977:51—52; Onions 1966:113; Klein 1971:92; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:59; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:96; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:103. Opinions differ on the origin of the above forms. Some scholars 
consider them to be derived from the full-grade variant of the Proto-Indo- 
European stem underlying *b"r-uH- ‘eyelash, eyebrow’ through laryngeal 
metathesis, *b’r-ewH- > *br-eHw- (cf. Lehmann 1952:47—48, §5.3a, 
*bhreXw-; Polomé 1965:39, fn. 171, Old English brew < *bhreHw-, 
Tocharian párwà- < *bhrwH-), while others compare them with Gothic 
*bralv (< *brah+wa- [cf. Orél 2003:57; Feist 1939:103; Lehmann 
1986:78]) ‘glance’, found only in the phrase in bralea augins ‘in the 
twinkling of an eye’ (translates Greek ¿v pin ó900Ap 00), and derive the 
lot from Proto-Indo-European *P"r-eE-K^- ‘to shine, to gleam, to glitter’ 
(cf. Pokorny 1959:141—142 *bherak-, *bhrék- ‘to shine, to gleam, to 
glitter’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:169 *bherek-; Feist 1939:103—104 Proto- 
Germanic base forms *brehwo, *br&gwo, *brehwi, root *bréh- ‘to light up, 
to sparkle’; Lehmann 1986:78—79 *bhrek- ‘to gleam’; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:96 *bherek- *to shine, to gleam, to glitter" [but not Kluge—Seebold 
1989:103]). According to De Vries (1977:51—52), however, two different 
stems are involved here: (1) Old Icelandic brd ‘eyelash’, related to 
Sanskrit bArü-h ‘an eyebrow, the brow’, Old Icelandic brún ‘eyebrow’, 
Old English bri ‘eyebrow; eyelid, eyelash’, etc. (see above), and (2) Old 
Icelandic bra ‘beam (of light)’, as in, for example, brá-máni ‘moonbeam’, 
brá-sól ‘sunbeam’, related to Gothic *braW, both of which are, in turn, 
derived from the same stem found in Old Icelandic brjá ‘to sparkle, to 
glitter, to gleam’, Middle High German brehen ‘to light up, to sparkle’, 
etc. (« Proto-Germanic *breyan [cf. Orél 2003:55; De Vries 1977:57]). 


Buck 1949:4.206 eyebrow. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 237, *bürüHV ‘eyebrow, 
eyelash’. 


80. Proto-Nostratic root *buw- (~ *bow-): 
(vb.) *buw- ‘to go, to come, to proceed, to spend time’; 
(n.) *buw-a ‘going, coming, staying; abode, dwelling, residence’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *buw- ‘to come, to go (in), to enter’: Proto-Semitic *baw- 
a?- ‘to enter, to go in, to abide, to dwell’ > Hebrew bd? [812] ‘to come in, 
to come, to go in, to enter’; Arabic ba?a ‘to come again, to return, to come 
back; to take a place, to settle down, to live or stay at a place, to reside’, 
maba?a ‘abode, dwelling, habitation’; Old Akkadian bua?um ‘to come’; 
Amorite bw? ‘to come’; Ugaritic bd ‘to come, to enter’; Sabaean bw? ‘to 
enter’; Geez / Ethiopic bo?a [MA] ‘to enter, to penetrate, to proceed, to 
penetrate, to be involved, to intermingle, to have intercourse’; Tigrinya 
bo?a ‘to enter’; Tigre bo?a ‘to enter’; Harari b6?a ‘to enter, to go in’. D. 
Cohen 1970— 20: Murtonen 1989:107—108; Klein 1987:65; Leslau 
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1987:114—115; Militarév 2010:60; Zammit 2002:103. Cushitic: Beja / 
Bedawye bi?- ‘to return home, to rest’. Reinisch 1895:38. North Bauchi 
Chadic *buw- ‘to come’ > Jimbinanci boo- ‘to come’; Warjanci buw- ‘to 
come’; Miyanci baa-/bu- ‘to come’; Mburkanci buu- ‘to come’; Kariyanci 
ba-/buu- ‘to come’. Skinner 1977:16. Different etymology in Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:39—40, no. 157, *ba?-/*baw-/*bay- ‘to walk, to go’. 
Dravidian: Tamil po (pov-/pokuv-/potuv-, pon-/poyin-; neg. pok-) ‘to go, to 
proceed, to go away, to reach a destination, to be admissible, to become 
long, to extend, to spread, to exceed, to be tall, to become expert in, to 
undergo, to cease, to abandon, to go by, to lapse, to disappear, to be lost, to 
die’, pokai ‘departure’, povi ‘to cause to go, to lead’, pokku (pokki-) ‘to 
cause to go, to send, to complete, to perform, to pass or spend (as time), to 
ruin, to kill’; Malayalam poka ‘to go, to go away, to go towards, to be lost, 
to be able’, pokkuka ‘to make to go, to remove’; Kota po-k- (po-ky-) ‘to 
spend (time)’; Kannada po, pogu, poguha ‘going, departing, proceeding’, 
pogu, hogu, ogu ‘to go, to go away, to pass away, to be spent’; Tulu popini 
*to go, to go away, to be lost, to disappear, to depart, to start, to pass (of 
time)’; Telugu povu (stems po-, poy-) ‘to go, to proceed, to pass, to be 
over, to be lost, to disappear, to be ruined, to die, to begin', poka 'going, 
movement, departure, conduct, behavior’; Konda pok- ‘to spend’; Pengo 
pok- ‘to spend’. Krishnamurti 2003:103 *po- ‘to go’; Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:404—405, no. 4572. 

Proto-Indo-European *bewH-/*b^owH-/*b^uH- (> *bhü-) ‘to spend 
(time), to abide, to dwell’: Sanskrit bhávati ‘to become, to be, to exist, to 
live, to stay, to abide’; Albanian buj ‘to spend the night’; Gothic bauan ‘to 
dwell, to inhabit’; Old Icelandic bua ‘to prepare, to make ready; to dress, 
to attire, to adorn; to fix one’s abode in a place; to deal with, to treat; to 
live, to dwell; to have a household; to be; to behave, to conduct oneself’, 
bu ‘household, farming’, ból ‘lair’; Swedish bo ‘to dwell’; Danish bo ‘to 
dwell’; Norwegian bua, bu ‘to dwell’; Old English būan ‘to dwell, to 
inhabit, to occupy (house)’, bū ‘dwelling’, biines ‘dwelling’, bur ‘bower, 
apartment, chamber; storehouse, cottage, dwelling’, bogian ‘to dwell, to 
take up one’s abode’; Old Frisian bowa, buwa ‘to dwell’, bégia ‘to dwell’; 
Old Saxon büan ‘to dwell’; Dutch bouwen ‘to dwell’; Old High German 
büan, biwan, bien, büwen ‘to dwell’ (New High German bauen). Pokorny 
1959:146—150 *bheu-, *bheua- (*bhud-, *bhué-): *bhóu-: *bhü- ‘to 
grow, to prosper’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:140—144 *bheu-; Mann 1984— 
1987:97 *bhouan- ‘dwelling’; Watkins 1985:8 *bheua- (also *bheu-) and 
2000:11—12 *bheua- (also *bheu-) ‘to be, to exist, to grow’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11:485—487; Orél 1998:39 and 2003:52—53 Proto-Germanic 
*bow(w)anan, 53 *bowwiz, 53 *bowwjanan, 65 *büwan, 65 *büwiz, 65 
*büwon; Kroonen 2013:84 Proto-Germanic *büra- ‘cabin, hut’ and 86 
Proto-Germanic *buwwen- ‘to dwell; to form, to build’; Feist 1939:83—84 
*bho(u)-, *bhü-; Lehmann 1986:63—64; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:65 
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*bheua-; De Vries 1977:63 *bheu-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:66; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:57 *bhü-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:64—65 *bhewa-. 
D. Altaic: Manchu boo (< Khitan *buay) ‘house, room; family’. 


Sumerian BU ‘to reach or arrive at a destination; to come upon, to meet, to 
encounter’. 


Buck 1949:7.11 dwell. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:202—203, no. 8; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 163, *bo?V ‘to go’; Möller 1911:37. 


Proto-Nostratic root *buw- (~ *bow-): 
(vb.) *buw- ‘to become, to arise, to come into being, to grow’; 
(n.) *buw-a ‘growth, fullness, prosperity; blossom, bloom’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *buw- ‘to become large, to grow, to arise’: Egyptian bw? 
‘to be high’. Hannig 1995:251; Erman—Grapow 1921:48 and 1926— 
1963.1:454. Cushitic: Proto-Sam *buuh- ‘to be full’ > Rendille buh ‘to be 
full’; Somali buh, buuh-so ‘to be full’. Proto-Sam *buuh-i, *buuh-ica ‘to 
fill’ > Rendille bui ‘to fill’; Somali buuhi ‘to fill’; Boni buuhi, buhhia ‘to 
fill’. Proto-Sam *buur ‘big (of things)’ > Rendille buur ‘big (of things)’; 
Somali buur-an ‘stout’. Heine 1978:54 and 55. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Royal Achaemenid Elamite (reduplicated) pu-pu-ma (?) 
‘the act of filling’, pu-pu-man-ra ‘one who (continuously) fills’, pu- ‘to be 
full’. Dravidian: Tamil pū ‘to blossom, to flower, to bloom, to flourish, to 
menstruate, to produce (as flower), to create, to give birth to’; Malayalam 
pu, puvu ‘flower, blossom, comb of cock, menses’, pukka ‘to blossom, to 
bud, to expand, to menstruate’; Kannada pū (püt-) ‘to flower, to blossom, 
to bloom’, pūvu ‘flower’; Telugu pu ‘flower, blossom’, püvu, puvvu 
‘flower, blossom’, pücu ‘to flower, to blossom, to bloom’; Kolami puv 
‘flower’; Gadba (Ollari) püp- (piit-) ‘to flower, to blossom’; Konda puyu 
‘flower, blossom; cataract of eye’, pū- ‘to flower, to blossom’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:384, no. 4345; Krishnamurti 2003:277 *pü ‘flower’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *b^ewH-/*bhowH-/*b^uH- (> *bhū-) ‘to become, to 
arise, to come into being, to grow’: Sanskrit bhávati ‘to become, to be, to 
arise, to come into being, to exist’, bhütá-h “become, been, gone, past’, 
bhüti-h, bhüti-h ‘well-being, prosperity, wealth, fortune’; Greek qo ‘to 
bring forth, to produce, to put forth; to grow, to increase, to spring up, to 
arise’; Latin (perfect) fur ‘to be, to exist’, fio ‘to be made, to come into 
existence’; Old Irish buith ‘being’; Old English béon ‘to be, to exist, to 
become, to happen’; Old Frisian (1st sg. pres.) bim '(I) am’; Old Saxon 
(1st sg. pres.) bium, biom ‘(I) am’; Old High German (lst sg. pres.) bim 
‘(I) am’ (New High German bin); Lithuanian biiti ‘to be, to exist’, būvis 
‘existence’; Old Church Slavic byti ‘to be’. Rix 1998a:83—85 *b’ueh,- ‘to 
grow, to prosper’; Pokorny 1959:146—150 *bheu-, *bheua- (*bhua-, 
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*bhue-): *bhóu-: *bhü- ‘to grow, to prosper’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:140— 
144 *bheu-; Mann 1984—1987:76 *bheuo ‘to be’, 116 *bha- (*bhuu-) ‘to 
be’; Watkins 1985:8 *bheua- (also *bheu-) and 2000:11—12 *bheua- 
(also *bheu-) ‘to be, to exist, to grow’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:178 
*b/h]eu- ‘to be’, E198 *b[^TeuH-, E206 *b[^TeuH-/*b[^TuH- > *b[^Ja- 
and 1995.1:177 *bheuH-/*b^uH- > *bhü- ‘to be, to originate’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:53 *bheu(h,)- ‘to come into being, to be; to grow’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1I::485—487; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1233—1235 *bhü-, 
*bhew-a-/*bhw-ea-/*bhu-a-; Boisacq 1950:1043—1044 *bheua-, *bheue-, 
*bhi-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:1052—1054; Beekes 2010.II:1597—1598 
*bheh,u-; Hofmann 1966:407—408 *bheud-, *bheué-, *bhii-; De Vaan 
2008:246—247; Ernout—Meillet 1979:257—258; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:557—559 *bhéu- (*bheud-, *bheué-); Orél 2003:44 Proto- 
Germanic *bewwanan; Onions 1966:81; Klein 1971:74; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:32; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:68; Smoczynski 2007.1:83; 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:46—58 *b'’yeh,-. 

D. (?) Proto-Uralic *puwe ‘tree, wood’: Finnish puu ‘tree, wood, firewood’; 
Estonian puu ‘tree, wood, firewood’; Cheremis / Mari pu ‘wood, 
firewood’; Votyak / Udmurt -pu ‘tree, wood’; Zyrian / Komi pu ‘tree, 
wood’; Vogul / Mansi -på ‘tree’; Hungarian fa ‘tree, wood’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets pez, pez, (accusative plural) pii ‘wood, stick, cane, 
forest’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan faa ‘tree’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets 
fee, pee, päe ‘tree’; Selkup Samoyed puu, poo ‘tree, wood, firewood, stick’; 
Kamassian pa ‘tree, wood, firewood, forest’; Koibal pa ‘tree’, pd ‘forest’; 
Motor ha, hah ‘tree’; Taigi hä ‘forest’; Karagas hy ‘tree’. Collinder 
1955:53 and 1977:71; Rédei 1986—1988:410—411 *puwe; Décsy 
1990:106 *punga ‘tree, wood’; Sammallahti 1988:539 Proto-Uralic 
*pu/o/dxi/i ‘tree’, Proto-Finno-Ugrian *puxi; Janhunen 1977b:117. (?) 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) pibil (< *piw-) ‘coniferous needles’, pibil- 
pubuski ‘larch tree bud’. Nikolaeva 2006:353. 

E. Proto-Altaic *biyu- ‘to be, to sit’: Proto-Tungus *bi- ‘to be’ > Evenki bi- 
‘to be’; Lamut / Even bi- ‘to be’; Negidal bi- ‘to be’; Manchu bi- ‘to be, to 
exist’; Ulch bi- ‘to be’; Orok bi- ‘to be’; Nanay / Gold bi- ‘to be’; Oroch 
bi- ‘to be’; Udihe bi- ‘to be’; Solon bi- ‘to be’. Proto-Mongolian *büyi- ‘to 
be’ > Classical Mongolian bii- (bó-) ‘to be’; Khalkha biy- ‘to be’; Buriat 
bi- ‘to be’; Kalmyk br ‘to be’; Ordos bi- ‘to be’; Moghol be- bi- ‘to be’; 
Dagur bie- ‘to be’. Poppe 1960:99, 111, 112, and 125; Street 1974:10 *bii- 
‘to be’; Starostin 1991:280, no. 129, *bui-; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:342 *biju ‘to be, to sit’. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain, hill; 1.42 tree; 9.91 be; 9.92 become; 12.31 high. 
Hakola 2000:151, no. 666; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:184—185, no. 19, *buHi 
‘to grow up, to arise’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:203—205, no. 9; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 181, *buHi ‘to grow, 2008, to become’. 


22.3. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *ph (> PROTO-AFRASIAN *p) 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
ph p- p- p- ph p- ph p- 
-ph- -p- -pp-/-v- -p- p | -p- | -p | -p(p)- 


82. Proto-Nostratic root *p'ach- (~ *phačh-): 
(vb.) *p^ac- ‘to split or break open, to split or break apart’; 
(n.) *p^ac-a ‘crack, split, opening, break’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pac- ‘to destroy, to break’: Proto-Semitic *pac-ac- ‘to 
destroy, to break’ > Akkadian pasásu ‘to wipe out, to destroy’; Hebrew 
pàsas [005] ‘to end, to cease, to disappear, to vanish’; Aramaic pasas ‘to 
dissolve, to pluck apart’. Klein 1987:517; Murtonen 1989:342. Proto- 
Semitic *pac-ak’- ‘to part, to open wide’ > Hebrew pasak [POB] ‘to divide, 
to split’, pesek [P093] ‘detached piece, remainder’; Aramaic pasak ‘to cut, 
to split, to sever’; Akkadian pasaku ‘to cut’ (?). Klein 1987:517; Murtonen 
1989:343; Jastrow 1971:1199—1201. East Chadic *pac- ‘to break’ > 
Tumak paž- ‘to break’. (?) Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *pas- or *pats- 
‘daybreak, dawn’ > Burunge pisaru ‘daylight’; Alagwa pisema ‘dawn’; 
K^wadza pasiko ‘sky’. Ehret 1980:339. Assuming semantic development 
from ‘to come out, to break forth’ as in Lithuanian rytas ‘morning’, from 
the same root found in Latvian rietu ‘to break forth’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:412, no. 1416, *pac- ‘to break, to destroy’. 

B. Kartvelian: Mingrelian pač- (< *pec-) ‘to open’. Illié-Svityé 1965:360 
Proto-Kartvelian *pec,-. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pdce- ‘to split or break open, to split or break 
apart’ > Lapp / Saami (Southern) pidtseke- ‘to go apart (of the boards of a 
boat)’; Ostyak / Xanty pécdyal- ‘to tear or rip off, to come off (button)’; 
Vogul / Mansi pist-, peest-, peesat- ‘to let loose’; Hungarian fesl- ‘to open 
(of a bud), to rip up (of a seam)'. Collinder 1955:106; Sammallahti 
1988:546 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pecd- ‘to rip up’; Rédei 1986—1988: 
358—359 *pdce-. 

D. Proto-Altaic *p'ac^V- ‘to open, to split up’: Proto-Tungus *pac- ‘crack, 
split, interval > Evenki Aaciq ‘crack, split, interval’. Proto-Mongolian 
*(h)aca ‘bifurcation’ > Middle Mongolian aciba ‘bifurcation’; Written 
Mongolian acan ‘bifurcation’; Khalkha ac ‘bifurcation’; Buriat asa 
‘bifurcation’; Kalmyk aca ‘bifurcation’; Ordos aca ‘bifurcation’. Proto- 
Turkic *ac- ‘to open’ > Old Turkic ac- ‘to open’; Turkish ac- ‘to open, to 
begin, to reveal’; Azerbaijani ac- ‘to open’; Turkmenian ac- ‘to open’; 
Karaim ač- ‘to open’; Uzbek 2č- ‘to open’; Tatar ač- ‘to open’; Bashkir as- 
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84. 


‘to open’; Kirghiz ac- ‘to open’; Kazakh as- ‘to open’; Noghay as- ‘to 
open’; Chuvash us- ‘to open’; Yakut as- ‘to open’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1116 *p'ac*V ‘to open, to split up’; Poppe 1960:63 and 94; 
Street 1974:7 *aca- ‘to fork; to open out, to come together’. 


Buck 1949:12.24 open (vb.); 14.43 dawn; 14.44 morning. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:256, no. 65; Illié-Svityé 1965:360 *pdce- ‘to open’ (?) (‘pacumpats[ca]’ 
?); Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1663, *pacV ‘to open’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *přač’- (~ *paé’-): 
(vb.) *p^ac"- ‘to cover up’; 
(n.) *p'aé’-a ‘skin, hide, covering’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Akkadian pasanu ‘to cover up, to veil’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil paccai ‘skin, hide; covering (as of the body of a yar)’; 
Tulu paca ‘skin of the leg’; Brahui pacx ‘natural outer sheath or covering, 
bark’, pactrok, pacironk ‘outer layer or crust’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:343, no. 3833. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *pec'w- ‘skin, hide, covering’: Georgian bec’y-i 
(dissimilated from *pec ’w-) ‘skin, hide, fur, hair, fiber’; Mingrelian pac ’v- 
/pic’u- ‘skin, hide, hair, fiber’, do-pac’v-a ‘to bat an eyelash’. Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:357 *pec,w-; Fahnrich 2007:64 *bec,w-. 


Buck 1949:4.12 skin, hide. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^ah- (~ *p'ah-): 
(vb.) *p^ah- *to eat; 
(n.) *p^ah-a ‘food, nourishment’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pah- ‘to take into the mouth, to eat’: Semitic: Arabic 
fahasa ‘to take out of the hand with the tongue or lips’. Egyptian 
(Demotic) phs ‘to bite’ (also och ‘to bite’); Coptic pohs [nwoec] ‘to bite’. 
Vycichl 1983:167; Cerny 1976:132. Proto-Southern Cushitic *pah- or 
*peh- ‘to eat’? > K’wadza pis- ‘to serve up portions of food’; Maia -på ‘to 
eat’. Ehret 1980:144. Ehret 1995:92, no. 42, *pah- or *peh- ‘to take into 
the mouth’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *p"efh- [*p^ahh-]/*phohh- > *pha-/*ph^o- ‘to feed’: 
Latin pasco ‘to feed’, pabulum ‘food, nourishment’, panis ‘bread’; Gothic 
fodjan ‘to feed, to nourish’, *fodeins ‘food, nourishment’; Old Icelandic 
fæða ‘to feed’, fodr ‘fodder’; Old English fedan ‘to feed’, foda ‘food’, 
fodor, fodder ‘food, fodder, food for cattle’; Old Frisian feda ‘to feed’; Old 
Saxon fodian ‘to feed’; Old High German fuottan ‘to feed’, fuoter ‘food, 
nourishment’ (New High German Futter). Rix 1998a:415 *peh;- ‘to take 
care of, to watch over, to feed’; Pokorny 1959:787 *pa-, *pa- ‘to feed’; 
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Walde 1927—1932.1I:72—73 *pa-; Mann 1984—1987:897 *pa- ‘to feed, 
to guard’, 900 *pàið ‘to feed, to guard’, 906 *paské ‘to feed, to tend, to 
protect’, 907 *pat- (*pat-) ‘to protect, to foster, to feed’; Watkins 1985:46 
*pa- (contracted from *paa-) and 2000:61 *pa- ‘to protect, to feed’ (oldest 
form *pea,-, colored to *paa,-, contracted to *pa-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:198 *peh;- ‘to guard, to protect, to cause to graze’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:486; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I::260; De Vaan 2008:448— 
449; Kroonen 2013:150 Proto-Germanic *fodjan- ‘to feed, to rear’ and 150 
*fodra- ‘fodder’; Orél 2003:109 Proto-Germanic *fodjanan, 109 *fodon; 
Feist 1939:157 *pá-; Lehmann 1986:119—120; De Vries 1977:136 and 
149; Onions 1966:349 and 368; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:227; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:238. 


Buck 1949:5.11 eat; 5.12 food. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:246—247, no. 52. 
85. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^ak^-a ‘scab, dried mucus’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil pakku ‘scab of a sore, dried mucus of the nose’; Kannada 
hakku ‘crusted or dried mucus or rheum, scab’, hakkale ‘an incrustation’; 
Telugu pakku ‘scab’; Gadba (Salur) pakku ‘dried portion of any bodily 
secretion, scab’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:341, no. 3811. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *pakl- ‘scab, pockmark’: Georgian pakl-i ‘scab’; Laz 
pukur-i, pukir-i, purk-i, purk’-i “pockmark’; Svan pakdr ‘abscess, boil, 
pus’. Fahnrich 2007:429 *pakl-; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:351— 
352 *pakl-. 


86. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p"al-a (metathesized variant */ap^-a in Uralic, Altaic, and 
part of Afrasian) ‘spleen’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pal- ~ *lap- (metathesis from *pal-) ‘spleen’: Proto- 
Highland East Cushitic *hifella ‘spleen’ (prefix *hi-, secondary *-e-) > 
Hadiyya hilleffa ‘spleen’; Kambata efeella ‘spleen’; Sidamo efelekk’o 
‘spleen’. Hudson 1989:140. East Cushitic: Afar aleefu ‘spleen’ (prefix 
*Pa-, secondary *-e-). West Chadic */ap- ‘spleen’ > Sura llap ‘spleen’; 
Angas lap ‘spleen’; Kulere ma-laf ‘liver’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:358, no. 
1651, */ap- ‘spleen’. 

B. Dravidian: Tulu pallé ‘spleen’; Telugu balla ‘enlargement of the spleen’; 
Parji bella ‘spleen’; Kuwi balla, bella, bela ‘spleen’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:355, no. 3995. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *(s)p^el-, *(s)p^]- ‘spleen’ (plus various extensions: 
* (s)phe]-gh-. * (s)phel-gh-en-, *(s)phel-gh-eA, *(s)phl-eH-gh-, *(s)přl-n-g}-, 
etc.): Sanskrit plihán- ‘spleen’; Bengali piliha, pila ‘spleen’; Hindi pilha, 
pilai ‘spleen’; Punjabi lipph ‘enlarged spleen’; Avestan sparazan- ‘spleen’; 
Armenian p/aycain ‘spleen’; Greek oni ‘spleen’, (pl.) ozAáyyva. ‘the 
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inward parts’; Latin /ien ‘spleen’; Old Irish selg ‘spleen’; Breton felc’h 
‘spleen’; Old Church Slavic s/ézena ‘spleen’; Russian selezenka 
[ceme3éHKa] ‘spleen’. Pokorny 1959:987 *sp(h)el$h(en, -a), *splengh-, 
* snlésh- ‘spleen’; Walde 1927—1932.11:680 *sp(h)elgh(en, -à), *splengh-, 
*spléóh-; Mann 1984—1987:1253 *speléghnos, -à (*spelaghnos, -à; 
*spli&hen-) ‘spleen’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:815 *sp/^]el$[^]- and 
1995.:715 *sprelgh- ‘spleen’; Mallory—Adams 1997:538 *spelgh- 
‘spleen’; Watkins 1985:63 *spelgh- and 2000:82 *spelgh- ‘spleen, milt’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:385—386 *sphl-gh-, *sphl-i-gh-, *sphl-i-a-gh-, 
*sphi-n-gh-; Burrow 1973:134, fn. 1; Boisacq 1950:899; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:769—770; Hofmann 1966:329—330 *sp(h)el$h(en), *splengh-, 
*splé$h-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1039— 1040; Beekes 2010.1I:1384— 
1385 *spl(Z)g^-n-; De Vaan 2008:340; Ernout—Meillet 1979:357—358; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:799. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian */dpp3 ‘spleen, milt (assuming metathesis 
from *páls as in Punjabi lipph ‘enlarged spleen’ and Hadiyya hilleffa 
‘spleen’, cited above) > Hungarian lép ‘spleen, milt’; Cheremis / Mari 
Jena, lep ‘spleen’; Votyak / Udmurt lup ‘spleen’; Zyrian / Komi lop 
‘spleen’. Collinder 1955:95, 1960:412 */epp3 (or *óepps), and 1977:111; 
Rédei 1986—1988:242 *lüpps (*ddpp3) or *lepp3 (*depp3); Sammallahti 
1988:543 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *ddpd/ppd ‘milt’, Proto-Finno-Permian 
*däpdä, Proto-Ugric *dáppà. 

Proto-Altaic */iap^V ‘spleen’ (assuming metathesis from *p/ialV): Proto- 
Mongolian *niyalta ‘spleen (of animals)’ > Written Mongolian nayalta, 
niyalta ‘spleen’; Khalkha naàlt ‘spleen’; Buriat nalta ‘spleen’; Ordos näita 
‘spleen’. Tungus: Orok /ipce ‘spleen’. Turkic: Tuva cavana (< *yapal) 
‘spleen’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:875 *liap' V ‘spleen’. 


Bomhard 1996a:232—233, no. 651; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1311, *//a@/pA 
‘spleen’ and, no. 1727, *pAl[V]gae ^ *pal[V]gae ‘spleen’; Hakola 2000:132, 
no. 574. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^al- (~ *pal-): 
(vb.) *p^al- ‘to split, to cleave’; 

(n.) *p^al-a ‘split, crack’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *p^al-a ‘stone’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pal- ‘to split, to cleave’: [Proto-Semitic *pal-ag- ‘to split, 


to cleave, to divide’ > Hebrew pdlay Daa ‘to split, to cleave, to divide’, 
peley Daa ‘canal, channel’; Arabic falaga ‘to split, to cleave’; Phoenician 
plg ‘to divide’; Ugaritic plg ‘canal, stream’; Akkadian palgu ‘canal’; 
Harsüsi feleg ‘water-course’; Mehri fa/ég ‘stream, water-course’; Sheri / 
Jibbali f5/5g ‘to split open, to make a hole in (tin, barrel, rock)’, félée 
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‘oasis’ (Eastern dialect = ‘stream’); Geez / Ethiopic falaga [4.1] ‘to flow, 
to cause to flow in torrents, to dig out, to hollow out, to divide, to split, to 
hew, to prepare, to arrange’, falag [é.A°] ‘river, brook, valley’, folug 
[Fà] ‘hollow, hollowed, dug out, divided, prepared, ready, arranged’; 
Tigre fdldg ‘ravine’; Tigrinya fdldg ‘riverbed’; Amharic fäläg ‘stream’ 
(Geez loan). Klein 1987:508; Leslau 1987:159; Murtonen 1989:340. 
Proto-Semitic *pal-ay- ‘to separate, to divide’ > Arabic faliya ‘to be cut 
off; Aramaic pola ‘to split, to cut open’; Geez / Ethiopic falaya [4.A] ‘to 
separate, to divide, to distinguish’; Tigrinya faldyd ‘to separate’; Tigre fala 
‘to separate’. Leslau 1987:161. Proto-Semitic *pal-ah- ‘to split, to cleave’ 
> Hebrew palah [no5] ‘to cleave’; Arabic falaha ‘to split, to cleave, to 
plow, to till’. Klein 1987:509; Murtonen 1989:340. Proto-Semitic *pal- 
am- ‘to split, to divide’ > Arabic (Datina) falam ‘to notch, to indent’; Geez 
/ Ethiopic falama [ña] ‘to split, to divide, to strike the first blow (in 
combat), to be the first to do something’; Tigre fälma ‘to break to pieces’; 
Tigrinya fállámá ‘to begin’; Amharic fällämä ‘to strike the first blow, to 
initiate an action’. Leslau 1987:159. Proto-Semitic *pal-ak’- ‘to split, to 
cleave, to break forth’ > Akkadian palaku ‘to kill’; Arabic falaka ‘to split, 
to cleave; to burst, to break (dawn)’; Sabaean AE ‘system of irrigation by 
dispersion of water by means of inflow cuts’; Sheri / Jibbali /3/5k ‘to split, 
to crack’; Tigrinya fülküká ‘to split up, to crack up’; Tigre fələk ‘division’; 
Harari fäläka ‘to hit the head with a stone or stick so that blood comes out 
or the head swells’; Amharic fäläkkäkä ‘to split, to break loose’; Gurage 
(Wolane) faldkdkd ‘to card wool by splitting’. Leslau 1963:62 and 
1979:232. Proto-Semitic *pal-at’- ‘to separate’ > Hebrew palat [025] *to 
escape’; Phoenician pit ‘to escape’; Geez / Ethiopic falata [4.Am] ‘to 
separate’; Harari fáláta ‘to split wood with an ax’; Argobba fülláta ‘to 
split’; Amharic fállátá ‘to split’; Gurage fdldtd ‘to split wood with an ax’. 
Klein 1987:509; Leslau 1963:63, 1979:232, and 1987:161; Murtonen 
1989:340—341. Proto-Semitic *pal-as"- ‘to break open or through’ > 
Hebrew palas [wD] ‘to break open or through’; Akkadian palasu ‘to dig a 
hole’. Klein 1987:512. Proto-Semitic *pal-al- ‘to separate, to divide’ > 
Arabic falla ‘to dent, to notch, to blunt; to break; to flee, to run away’; 
Hebrew palal [OOD] ‘to arbitrate, to judge’; Akkadian palālu ‘to have 
rights, to secure someone's rights’; Sabaean fl/ ‘to cut channels’; Mehri fol 
‘to make off, to get away’; Sheri / Jibbali fell ‘to make off, to get away, to 
run away’; Geez / Ethiopic (reduplicated) falfala [¢.Aé.A] ‘to break out, to 
burst, to gush’; Tigre fálála ‘to sprout forth, to break through’; Tigrinya 
falfald ‘to break, to make a hole’; Amharic fäläffälä ‘to shell (peas, beans), 
to gush out’; Harari fildfdla ‘to detach a piece from the main bunch 
(bananas, corn), to shell, to pick up grains one by one from the stock’; 
Gurage faldfald ‘to shell, to hatch out, to make a hole by scratching’. Klein 
1987:511; Leslau 1987:158—159. Proto-Semitic *pal-af- ‘to split, to 
cleave’ > Arabic fala®a ‘to split, to cleave, to rend, to tear asunder’, fal’, 
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fil? ‘crack, split, crevice, fissure, cleft, rift’.] Berber: Tuareg att. aflah ‘to 
be split; to split, to crack’, safli, zaflah ‘to cause to split’; Siwa affi ‘to be 
split’; Mzab fəl ‘to pierce; to be pierced’; Kabyle flu ‘to pierce’. Proto-East 
Cushitic *fald;- *(vb.) to split (wood); (n.) log’ > Yaaku pilc’- ‘small sticks 
of firewood’; Galla / Oromo falat’-a ‘log’, falat’- ‘to cut wood’; Somali 
falliid "a chip of wood, splinter’; Saho -flid- ‘to split’. Sasse 1979:26 and 
31. West Chadic *pal- ‘to cut off > Hausa fallé ‘to hit someone hard’. 
Central Chadic *pal- ‘to cut’ > Zime fal- ‘to cut’. Central Chadic *pal- ‘to 
break (stone)’ > Mafa pal- ‘to break (stone)’. East Chadic *pal- ‘to carve, 
to cut, to peel’ > Tumak pal- ‘to carve, to cut, to peel’; Sokoro fal- ‘to 
carve, to cut, to peel’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:416, no. 1937, *pal- ‘to 
break’, and no. 1938, *pal- ‘to cut, to divide’. Note: The Semitic forms are 
phonologically ambiguous — they may belong with Proto-Afrasian *fil- 
‘to split, to cleave’ instead (cf. Orél—Stolbova 1995:191, no. 845, *fVl- 
‘to divide, to pierce’). 

Dravidian: Kurux palknd ‘to cut lengthwise, to split, to crack (the earth, a 
wall) to chap (the hands, etc.)’; Malto palke ‘to cut up (as fruit or 
vegetables)’; Parji palva ‘to split a piece of wood’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:355, no. 3991. Tamil pal ‘part, portion, share, dividing’; Malayalam 
pal ‘part’; Kota pa-Im ‘portion, division’; Toda po-lm ‘share’; Kannada pal 
‘division, part, portion, share’; Kodagu pol" ma'd- ‘to divide, to 
distribute’; Tulu paly ‘share, portion, part, division’; Telugu palu ‘share, 
portion, part, share, lot, fraction’; Parji pé/a ‘portion’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:364, no. 4097. 

[Proto-Kartvelian *plet-/*plit- ‘to pull, tear, or rip apart’: Georgian plet-, 
plit- ‘to pull, tear, or rip apart’; Laz plat- ‘to get worn out; to tear to 
pieces’; Svan pet-, pt- ‘to pluck (wool)’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:358 *plet-/*plit-; Fahnrich 2007:437 *plet-/*plit-; Klimov 1998:202 
*plet- : *plit- : *plt- ‘to wear out'.] Note: The Kartvelian material may 
belong either here or with Proto-Nostratic *p^il»- (~ *phelv-) *(vb.) to split, 
to cleave; (n.) split, crack’. 

[Proto-Indo-European *(s)p^el-/*(s)p^ol-/*(s)p^|-, *(s)p*l- (plus various 
extensions) ‘to split, to cleave’: Sanskrit phálati ‘to split, to cleave’, 
sphatati (< *sphalt-) ‘to burst, to expand’; Kashmiri phalun ‘to be split’, 
phalawun ‘to split, to cleave’; Marathi phalné ‘to tear’; Old Icelandic fla 
‘to flay’, flaska ‘to split’, flakna ‘to flake off, to split’; Old English fléan 
‘to flay’; Dutch v/aen ‘to flay’; Old High German spaltan ‘to split, to 
cleave’ (New High German spalten); Lithuanian plysti ‘to split, to break, 
to burst’. Rix 1998a:525 *(s)pelH- ‘to split (off), to cleave’, 525 *(s)pelt- 
‘to split’; Pokorny 1959:834 *plé-, *pla- ‘to split off, 835 *plék-, *plak-, 
*pleik-, *plik- ‘to tear off, 985—987 *(s)p(h)el- ‘to split off’, 937 
*(s)p(h)elg- ‘to split’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:93 *pléi-, *plai-, *pli-, 
II:98—99 *plek-, *plak-, *pléik-, *plik-, 11:677—679 *(s)p(h)el-, 11:680 
*sp(h)elg-; Mann 1984—1987:949 *pleiks- (*pleisk-), 1270 *sphált- ‘to 
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bang, to burst’; Mallory—Adams 1997:567 *plek- ‘to break, to tear off’; 
Watkins 1985:52 *plek- (*pleik-) ‘to tear’, 63 *spel- ‘to split, to tear off 
and 2000:68 *plé-(i)k- (also *pleik-) ‘to tear’ (oldest form *plea,-(i)k-), 
2000:82 *spel- ‘to split, to break off; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:393; Orél 
2003:361; De Vries 1977:127, 128, and 129; Onions 1966:361; Klein 
1971:285; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:718—719; Kluge—Seebold 1989:682; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:625.] Note: The Indo-European material may 
belong either here or with Proto-Nostratic *pil»- (~ *phel»-) *(vb.) to split, 
to cleave; (n.) split, crack’. 

E. Proto-Uralic *pald ‘side, half’: (?) Finnish pieli in suupieli ‘corner of the 
mouth’ (suu = *mouth"), pieltd- ‘to tilt, to stand unevenly (for example, a 
pot), to stand unsteadily, to tip to the side, to give way’, pielos, pielus 
‘edge, margin, border’; Lapp / Saami baelle/baele- ‘side, half (especially of 
a thing divided lengthwise); one of a pair, of two things which belong 
together, the fellow of something, one like something’; Mordvin pel’ 
‘side’, pele ‘half’; Cheremis / Mari pel ‘side’, pela ‘half’; Votyak / Udmurt 
pal ‘side; half’; Zyrian / Komi pol ‘side; half’; Vogul / Mansi pääl, poál 
‘side; half; Ostyak / Xanty pelok, (Southern) pelak (derivative) ‘side; 
half’; Hungarian fél-/fele- ‘half; one side (of two)’; Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets peele ‘half’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan fealea ‘half’; Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets (Hantai) fede, (Baiha) ferie ‘half’; Selkup Samoyed pele 
‘half, pelek(a) ‘half (longitudinal); side; part’; Kamassian pjeel ‘half, 
side’. Collinder 1955:48—49 and 1977:67; Rédei 1986—1988:362—363 
*pdld; Décsy 1990:105 *pälä ‘half’; Sammallahti 1988:540 Proto-Uralic 
*pälä ‘half’; Janhunen 1977b:120. 

F. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *pol- ‘to scrape skin’: Alyutor pl-iney ‘flint 
scraper for treating skins with’; Kamchadal / Itelmen tpli-s ‘to scrape (tr.)’, 
(Western) pleskas ‘to scrape’, plez ‘to prepare skin’. Fortescue 2005:221. 
For the semantic development, cf. Old Icelandic flá ‘to flay’, Old English 
fléan ‘to flay’, and Dutch viaen ‘to flay’ cited above. 


Buck 1949:9.27 split (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear (vb. tr.); 13.24 half. Brunner 1969:22, 
no. 38; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:230—231, no. 35; Möller 1911:196—197; 
Hakola 2000:130—131, no. 568; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1703, *PdlgA ‘half, 
part’, no. 1717, *Pa/]/VKV ‘to split lengthwise, to divide’, no. 1718, *pal[V]tV 
‘to split; axe’, and, no. 1720, *PVLAE/3]V and/or *PVLhE[c|é]V ‘to split, to 
separate’. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^al-a ‘stone’: 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *p^al- ‘to split, to cleave’ (in the sense ‘to chip or break stone[s]’); 
(n.) *p^al-a ‘split, crack’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *pal- ‘stone’: Semitic: Hebrew pelah [no5] ‘millstone’; 
Akkadian pilu, pūlu ‘limestone cutting-block’. Klein 1987:509. Chadic: 
Lamang palak ‘stone’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *¥přels-/*přols-/*přls- ‘stone’: Greek méAka (< 
*nehod) ‘stone’; Sanskrit pasaná-h, pdsya (< *pars-) ‘stone’; Pali pasana- 
‘stone, rock’; Pashto parsa ‘stone’; Old Irish ail ‘rock’; Old Icelandic fjall 
‘mountain, fell’, fell ‘fell, hill, mountain’; Old Saxon felis, fels ‘stone’; Old 
High German felis, felisa ‘stone’ (New High German Fels). Pokorny 
1959:807 *peli-s-, *pel-s- ‘rock’; Walde 1927—1932.11:66—967 *pel(e)s-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1649 *pel-, *pelis-; Watkins 1985:49 *pelis- (also 
*pels-) and 2000:64 *pel(i)s- ‘rock, cliff’; Mallory—Adams 1997:548 (?) 
*pel(i)s ‘stone, rock’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:266; Boisacq 1950:763 
*pels-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:499 *pels-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:877 
*pels-; Beekes 2010.1D::1168 Proto-Greek *aeAca; Kroonen 2013:134 
Proto-Germanic *fel(e)sa- ‘mountain’; Orél 2003:98 Proto-Germanic 
*felzan ~ *fel(e)zaz; De Vries 1977:123 *felza-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:192; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:209. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *palayvan ‘circle of hearth stones’ 
(?) > Chukchi palakwan ‘stones used for surrounding the dead body 
exposed in the open’; Kerek (Kamen) palayvun, (Paren) palawkun ‘flat 
stones by the hearth’. Fortescue 2005:208. 


Buck 1949:1.44 stone; rock. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:232, no. 36; Brunner 
1969:24, no. 52. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^al- (~ *pal-): 

(vb.) *p^al- ‘to spread, to extend’; 

(n.) *p"al-a ‘that which is wide, flat, level, broad, open: expanse, open space or 
surface’; (adj.) ‘wide, flat, level, broad, open’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *p^al-a ‘flat of the hand, palm’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pal- ‘flat, level, broad’: Proto-Semitic *pal-/*pil- ‘flat, 
level, broad’ > Hebrew palas [090] ‘to be even, level’, peles [055] 
‘balance, scale’; Phoenician pls ‘level’; Arabic faltaha ‘to make broad; to 
broaden, to flatten’, filtah ‘broad, flattened, flat’; Akkadian palkü ‘wide’, 
napalku, nepelkü *(vb.) to become wide, wide open, extended, wide apart; 
(adj.) wide, spacious’. Klein 1987:511. Berber: Tamazight fliy ‘wide’. 
Chadic: Hausa falale ‘large flat rock’. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada ha/u ‘thinned’; Telugu paluca ‘thin, not thick (applied 
to a solid or a liquid), rare, not dense, not close, sparse; light, slight, 
contemptible’, palucana ‘thinness’; Konda palsa ‘thin (of liquid)’, palsay 
‘thinly, sparsely’; Kurux pelpelé ‘very thin, transparent’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:355, no. 3989. 
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C. Proto-Indo-European *p^el-/*p^ol-/*ph]-: *přelħh-, *přleħh- [*p'lahh-] > 
*phla-, *phifih- ‘level, flat, wide, broad’: Hittite pal-hi-i$ ‘broad’; Sanskrit 
prthu-h ‘wide, broad’, práthati ‘to spread, to extend’; Greek mAatvc ‘wide, 
broad, flat, level’; Latin planus ‘even, level, flat’; Lithuanian plónas ‘thin’, 
plostas ‘expanse, space’; Welsh llydan ‘wide, broad’; Old Icelandic flatr 
‘flat, level’, flet ‘the raised flooring along the side-walls of a hall’; Old 
English flett ‘floor; dwelling, house, hall’; Old High German /laz ‘flat, 
level’. Pokorny 1959:805— 807 *pela-, *pla- “broad, flat’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:61—963 *pela-; Mann 1984—1987:946 *planos, -is ‘(adj.) flat; (n.) 
surface, plane’, 947 *plateio ‘to smooth, to flatten, to level’, 947 *platos, 
-is, -jos, -iə ‘flatness, flat object, extent, spread’, 947 *platros, -à, -is, 948 
*platus ‘broad’, 966 *plthanos, -is ‘(adj.) broad; (n.) breadth, expanse’, 
966 *plthus ‘(adj.) wide; (n.) breadth, the wide, expanse, earth’; Watkins 
1985:48—49 *pela- ‘(adj.) flat; (vb.) to spread’, 51 *plak- (also *plak-) ‘to 
be flat’, 51—52 *plat- ‘to spread’ and 2000:64 *pela- ‘to spread’ (oldest 
form *pela,-, with variant [metathesized] form *plea,-, colored to *plaa,-, 
contracted to *pla-), 67 *plak- ‘to be flat’, 68 *plat- (also *pleta-) ‘to 
spread’; Burrow 1973:72 *pl-et-H-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:781 
*p[^] (e) -H-/-t[^]- and 1995.1:218 *p^[-^-H-eu-, *phi-th-H-u- ‘wide’ and 
1:683—684 *phel-H-/-th- ‘wide, flat’; Mallory—Adams 1997:83 *pJthou- 
“broad, wide’, 205—206 *pelh,k- ‘to spread out flat’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.11:333 and 362—363; Boisacq 1950:792 *plet(h)- : *plat- : *plet- : 
*plot-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:553—554 *pleta-, *plta-; Hofmann 1966:274 
*plat- (*plet-); Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:912 *pleta,-, *plta,-; Beekes 
2010.11:1205 *pleth,-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:318; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:512—513; De Vaan 2008:470; Orél 2003:105 Proto- 
Germanic *flataz; Kroonen 2013:144—145 Proto-Germanic *flata- ‘flat’ 
and 145 *flatja- ‘floor’; De Vries 1977:129 and 130—131; Onions 1966: 
360 Common Germanic *flataz; Klein 1971:284; Kloekhorst 2008b:620— 
621; Puhvel 1984— .8:64—68 *pel-A,-, *pl-é-A,; Sturtevant 1951:42, 
$65; Smoczynski 2007.1:476; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:628—629; Derksen 
2015:367  *pleh,-no-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:562—564 
*pleh,- and 564—566 *pleth,-. 

D. Proto-Altaic *p^ala ‘field, level ground’: Proto-Tungus *pdla-n ‘meadow, 
open ground; floor’ > Evenki Adlinrp ‘meadow, open ground’; Manchu 
fala(n) ‘floor, threshing floor’; Negidal palan ‘floor’; Ulch pala(n) ‘floor’; 
Orok palla(n) ‘floor’; Nanay / Gold palà ‘floor’. Proto-Turkic *ala-n, 
*ala-y ‘level ground, plain’ > Karakhanide Turkic alay ‘level ground, 
plain’; Turkmenian alay, ala ‘level ground, plain’; Turkish alan ‘clearing 
(in a forest), open space, square (in a town)’; Karaim alay ‘level ground, 
plain’; Tatar alan ‘level ground, plain’; Noghay alay ‘level ground, plain’; 
Kazakh alay ‘level ground, plain’; Tuva alaq, alandi ‘level ground, plain’; 
Chuvash o/vy ‘level ground, plain’; Yakut alās, ali ‘level ground, plain’; 
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Dolgan alin, ali ‘level ground, plain’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1120—1121 *p'ala ‘field, level ground’. 

E. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *palyar(ra)- ‘flat’: Chukchi na-palyatra-qan 
‘flat’, palyatra-t- ‘to flatten, to bend down close to the ground’, ra- 
palyatra-w- ‘to smooth out, to flatten’; Koryak pal/raj-at- ‘to flatten 
oneself, to huddle up in a ball’; Kamchadal / Itelmen pslays-lax- ‘flat’. 
Fortescue 2005:222. 


Buck 1949:9.32 stretch; 12.61 wide, broad; 12.65 thin (in dimension); 12.71 
flat. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:243—244, no. 48; Brunner 1969:23, no. 43; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1708, */p/óly|g|I a ‘broad and flat’. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^al-a ‘flat of the hand, palm’: 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *p^al- ‘to spread, to extend’; 

(n.) *p"al-a ‘that which is wide, flat, level, broad, open: expanse, open space or 
surface’; (adj.) ‘wide, flat, level, broad, open’ 


A. Proto-Indo-European *p^[fih-meA [*p^Ifih-maA] ‘palm of the hand’: Greek 
naàáun ‘the palm of the hand, the hand’; Latin palma ‘the palm of the 
hand’; Old Irish /ám ‘hand, arm’; Old English folm, folme ‘palm of the 
hand, hand’; Old Saxon folm ‘palm’; Old High German folma ‘palm’. 
Pokorny 1959:806 (*p.lama [*plma]); Walde 1927—1932.1I:62 (*p.lama 
[*plma]); Mann 1984—1987:965 *plma ‘palm of the hand’; Watkins 
1985:49 (*pla-ma); Mallory—Adams 1997:255 *polham ‘palm of the 
hand’; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:852; Beekes 2010.IE:1145 *plh,-(e)m-; 
Hofmann 1966:250 *p.lama; Boisacq 1950:741 *plma; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1I:466; De Vaan 2008:441; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:240— 
241 *p.lama; Ernout—Meillet 1979:476—477; Kroonen 2013:159 Proto- 
Germanic *fulmo- ‘palm of the hand’; Orél 2003:118 Proto-Germanic 
*fulmo; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:562 *plhj-mo/ahy-. 

B. Proto-Altaic *p^al"ga (~ -e) (< *phali-ya ?) ‘palm (of the hand)’: Proto- 
Tungus *palya ‘palm (of the hand)’ > Manchu falanci ‘palm (of the 
hand)’; Evenki hanya ‘palm (of the hand)’; Lamut / Even hany» ‘palm (of 
the hand)’; Ulch pana ‘palm (of the hand)’; Orok yanya, yaya ‘palm (of 
the hand)’; Nanay / Gold payya ‘palm (of the hand)’; Negidal yańņa ‘palm 
(of the hand)’; Oroch yaya, yayya ‘palm (of the hand)’. Proto-Mongolian 
*haliga(n) “palm (of the hand)’ > Middle Mongolian yalaqan ‘palm (of the 
hand)’; Written Mongolian alaya(n) ‘palm (of the hand)’; Khalkha alga 
‘palm (of the hand)’; Buriat a/ga(n) ‘palm (of the hand)’; Ordos alaga 
‘palm (of the hand)’; Dagur yalag ‘palm (of the hand)’; Kalmyk alyan 
‘palm (of the hand)’; Moghol o/aqei ‘palm (of the hand)’. Poppe 1960:95; 
Street 1974:22 *pala ‘palm of the hand’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1121—1122 *p‘alya (~ -e) ‘palm (of hand)’. 
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Bomhard—Kerns 1994:244, no. 49; Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.III:93—95, no. 
369, *p'aliHma ‘palm’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1728, *pa[l]Higa ‘palm of 
hand’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^al- (~ *phal-): 
(vb.) *přal- ‘to fill’; 
(n.) *p^al-a ‘fullness’; (adj.) ‘much, many’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil pala ‘many, several, diverse’, palar ‘many or several 
persons, assembly, society’, pal ‘many’; Malayalam pala ‘many, several, 
various’; Kannada pala, palavu ‘much, many, several, various’, palar, 
palambar, palavar ‘several persons’; Telugu palu ‘many, several, various, 
different’; Malto palware ‘to be multiplied, to be bred’, palwatre ‘to breed, 
to rear’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:355, no. 3987; Krishnamurti 2003:266 
*pal-V- ‘many’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *přel?-/*phol?-/*ph]?-, *phlep-l*phlop- (> *phle- 
/*phlo-) ‘to fill’: Sanskrit pi-par-ti ‘to fill, to nourish, to sate’, pr-nd-ti ‘to 
fill’, purti-h ‘much, many, abundant’, purnd-h ‘full, filled’, prana-h ‘filled, 
full’; Avestan pouru- ‘much, many’; Old Persian paru- ‘much, many’; 
Greek gun ‘to fill full of, nàéoc ‘full’, une ‘to be or become full 
of’, moAvdc ‘much, many’; Latin plenus ‘full’, plüs ‘more’, pleo ‘to fill, to 
fulfill’; Old Irish (h)il ‘many’, lín(a)id ‘to fill’, lán ‘full’; Welsh Hawn 
‘full’; Cornish luen, leun, len ‘full’; Breton Jeun ‘full’; Gothic filu ‘great, 
very much’, fulls ‘full’, fulljan ‘to fill, to fulfill’, Gllë ‘fullness’; Old 
Icelandic fylla ‘to fill’, fullr ‘full’; Old English full ‘filled, full’, fulla 
‘fullness’, fyllan ‘to fill, to fill up; to replenish, to satisfy’, fela, feolu 
"much, many’; Old Frisian fullia ‘to fill’, foll, full ‘full’, felo, fel(e) ‘much, 
many’; Old Saxon fullian ‘to fill’, ful ‘full’, filu, filo "much, many’; Dutch 
vullen ‘to fill’, vol ‘full’, veel ‘much, many’; Old High German fullen ‘to 
fil (New High German füllen), foll ‘full? (New High German voll), filu, 
filo ‘much, many’ (New High German viel); Lithuanian pilnas ‘full’; Old 
Church Slavic plene ‘full’; Armenian li ‘full’. Rix 1998a:434—435 
*pleh,- ‘to fill, to be full’; Pokorny 1959:798—801 *pel-, *pela-, *ple- ‘to 
fill’; Walde 1927—1932.11:63—65 *pel-, *pel(é)-, *peleu-: *pélu, *p,lu-; 
Mann 1984—1987:918 *pelu ‘much, many’, 918 *peluo ‘to fill’, 949 
*pledh- (*pledho; *pledhu-) ‘fullness, flood, swarm, glut; crowd; to fill, to 
swarm’, 949—950 *plei-, *plei- ‘full, fulsome; flow, flood’, 950 *pleio ‘to 
overflow, to abound, to fill’, 950 *pleios, -ə ‘full, overflowing, spreading, 
rampant; fullness, flood’, 953 *pleno (*plé-nu-mi) ‘to fill’, 953 *plenos 
‘full’, 954 *pletos, -is ‘spreading, spread, flooding, full’, 964 *p/- ‘to fill’, 
965 *pineio (*p[neu-) ‘to fill, to be full’, 965 *plnos ‘full’, 966 *pltos 
‘filled, full’, 966 *plus (*plu-) ‘full’, 972—973 Spot ‘much, many; 
abundance’, 974 *poluos (*polus, *polu) ‘full, big; much, many, abundant; 
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spate’; Watkins 1985:48 *pela- and 2000:64 *pela- ‘to fill’ (oldest form 
*pela,-, with variant [metathesized] form *plea,-, contracted to *p/é-; zero- 
grade form *pja-; suffixed form *p/(e)la-u-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:234 *p/*JelH-, *p["]leH- and 1995.1:204, 1:209 *p*el-H-, *phI-eH-, 
*phl-H- ‘full’; Mallory—Adams 1997:201 *pelh,- ‘to fil? and 214 
*p[h,;nós ‘full’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:282—284  *ple-, *pel(a)-, 
Spiral, 1:311, and II:324 *pjJa-nó-; Boisacq 1950:783—784 *pele- and 802 
*p[lu-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:537—538 and I:577—578 *pjiu-; Hofmann 
1966:269—270 *pel(é)- and 279; Beekes 2010.IE1191—1192 *pleh,-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:901—902 *plea,- and II:927 *pllu-, *pela,- 
/*ple-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:515—516 *ple-, *pla- and 517—518 *pla-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:322 *p/(e)lé-, 11:322—323, and IE:327— 
328; De Vaan 2008:472—473; Orél 2003:118 Proto-Germanic *fullaz, 118 
*fullin, 118 *fulljanan, 118 *fullnojanan, 118 *fullojanan, 118 *fullon; 
Kroonen 2013:159 Proto-Germanic *fulla- ‘full’; Feist 1939:152—153 
*pélu- and 172; Lehmann 1986:116 and 131; De Vries 1977:146 and 148; 
Onions 1966:356 and 380; Klein 1971:281 and 298 *pelé-, *ple-; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:105, 132, and 133; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:223, 
821, and 824—825 *pel- : *ple-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:236, 765, and 768; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:591; Smoczynski 2007.1:459. 

Proto-Uralic *palys ‘much’: Finnish paljo ‘much’; Estonian palju ‘much’; 
Cheremis / Mari piild ‘rather much, considerable amount’; (?) Vogul / 
Mansi poål' ‘dense, tight’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets fod'e-me- ‘to thicken, 
to become thick’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets pal’?, paju ‘dense, tight, thick’, 
pal' ‘disheveled (for example, the hair)’, paaji- ‘to swell up, to fester’. 
Rédei 1986—1988:350—351 *palj3; Collinder 1955:46, 1960:408 *paljs, 
1965:31, and 1977:64; Décsy 1990:105 *palja ‘thick’. Yukaghir (Northern 
/ Tundra) pel- ‘to overtake’, pelie- ‘to be enough’, peld'ii- ‘to bring to an 
end’. Nilolaeva 2006:346. 

(?) Proto-Altaic *p^ule (~ -i) ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’: Proto- 
Tungus *pule- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’ > Manchu fulu ‘surplus, 
excess, left over, extra’; Evenki hele-, hule- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) 
surplus’; Lamut / Even hul- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’; Ulch pule- 
*(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’; Orok pule- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) 
surplus’; Nanay / Gold pule-‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’; Oroch 
yule- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’; Udihe yule- ‘(vb.) to be left over; 
(n.) surplus’; Solon ule- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’. Proto- 
Mongolian *hiile- ‘(vb.) to be left over, to remain; (n.) surplus’ > Classical 
Mongolian üle- ‘to be superfluous’, üle ‘enough, sufficiently’; Khalkha 
üle- *(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’, i/i ‘more than’, ülde- ‘to remain, to 
be left over’; Buriat üle- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’, OI ‘more 
than’, ülde- ‘to remain, to be left over’; Kalmyk ili, ilii ‘more than’, ülde- 
‘to remain, to be left over’; Ordos Zli-, üle- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (mi 
surplus’; Dagur yulu- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’, yulū ‘more than’; 
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Monguor füle- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’, ful ‘more than’. Poppe 
1960:12, 111, and 126; Collinder 1955:145—146 and 1977:155; Street 
1974:24 *piile- ‘to be enough, to be in excess’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1181—1182 *p‘tile (~ -i) ‘to be left; surplus’. 

E. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan derivational affix *pal- ‘completely’ (?): 
Chukchi p(a)/- (with comitative case) ‘reserve-’, (with negative e-...-ke) 
‘(not) completely’; Alyutor p(a)l/- ‘completely, intensely’; Koryak p(ə)l- 
‘well, intensely’; Kamchadal / Itelmen %p-laX- ‘big’, palse-kas ‘to swell, to 
increase’. Fortescue 2005:420. 


Buck 1949:13.15 much, many; 13.16 more; 13.162 most; 13.21 full. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:247—248, no. 54; Hakola 2000:131, no. 571; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1710, *palyá ‘much, superfluous’. 


92. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p/al-a ‘settlement, settled place’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil palli ‘hamlet, herdsman’s village, hermitage, temple 
(especially of Buddhists and Jains), palace, workshop, sleeping place, 
school room’; Malayalam palli ‘hut, small settlement of jungle tribes, 
public building, place of worship for Buddhists or foreigners, mosque, 
royal couch’; Kannada palli, halli ‘settlement, abode, hamlet, village’, 
palliru ‘to rest, to inhabit’; Telugu palli ‘hut’, palliya, palle ‘small village’. 
Krishnamurti 2003:8 *pall-i ‘hamlet’; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:358, no. 
4018. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *p"/H- ‘fortified settlement’: Sanskrit pür (gen. sg. 
purah) ‘rampart, wall, stronghold, fortress, castle, city, town’; Greek mós 
(Homeric ztóAi) ‘city, citadel’; Lithuanian pilis ‘castle’; Latvian pils 
‘castle’. Pokorny 1959:799 *pel- ‘citadel, fortified high place’; Walde 
1927—1932.1E:51 (*pel-), *p.da-; Mann 1984—1987:1008 *pul- (*pulos, 
*puls) ‘stronghold, gateway’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:744 *p[^Jel- 
and 1995.1:648 *přel- ‘fortress, fortified city’; Watkins 1985:49 *pela- and 
2000:64 *pela- ‘citadel, fortified high place’; Mallory—Adams 1997:210 
*pelh,- ‘fort, fortified place’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:327; Boisacq 
1950:802; Hofmann 1966:279; Beekes 2010.1L:1219—1220 *pelH-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:926—927; Frisk 1970—1973.II:576—577; 
Prellwitz 1905:378—379; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:590—591; Smoczyhski 
2007.1:458. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *paly3 ‘village, dwelling place’ > (?) Finnish 
palva- in some place-names; (?) Karelian palvi ‘dwelling-place, 
habitation’; Hungarian falu/falva- ‘village, hamlet’; Ostyak / Xanty pugal 
(< *-ly-, pugat ‘village’; Vogul / Mansi podwi ‘village’. Collinder 
1955:77 and 1977:94; Joki 1973:359—360; Rédei 1986—1988:351 
*paly3; Sammallahti 1988:548 *pálwá ‘village; idol’. 
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D. (?) Proto-Altaic *pialagV ‘fortress, group of houses’: Proto-Tungus 
*palVga ‘a group of houses’ > Manchu falca ‘clan, tribe; all the people 
living on one street, quarter of a town'. Proto-Mongolian *balaga-sun 
‘city, fortress’ > Written Mongolian balyasu(n) ‘city, town’; Khalkha 
balgas ‘city, town; ruins of the site of an ancient town’; Buriat balgaha(n), 
balgan ‘hovel’; Kalmyk balyasn ‘city, fortress’; Ordos balcasu, balcus 
‘city, fortress’; Monguor ba(r)casa, waredsa ‘city fortress’; Dagur balga, 
balag ‘house, dwelling place’. Proto-Turkic *bialik ‘city, fortress’ > Old 
Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) baliq ‘city, fortress’; Karakhanide Turkic 
baliq ‘city, fortress’; Sary-Uighur baliq, paluq ‘city, fortress’; Chuvash 
püler ‘city, fortress’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1092 *pidlagV 
‘fortress, group of houses’. At least some (possibly all) of these forms may 
be loanwords (from Uralic ?) (cf. Sinor 1981). 


Buck 1949:19.15 city, town. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1II:89—93, no. 368, 
*p ‘alga ‘fortified settlement’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:249, no. 55; Hakola 
2000:131, no. 572; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1700, *palV[g]V ‘settlement, home, 
wall’. 


93. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^al-a ‘thumb, big toe’: 


A. (?) Proto-Kartvelian *polo- ‘hoof’: Georgian polo-, pol- ‘large hoof? 
(Gurian polo- ‘big foot, ugly foot’ [this may be a loan from Laz]); 
Mingrelian polo- ‘hoof, foot’, na-pol-e- ‘hoof tracks’; Laz (m)polo-, 
mpulo- ‘calf of leg, lower part of leg’. Svan pol ‘hoof’ is a Georgian loan. 
Klimov 1998:203 *polo- ‘hoof’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:358— 
359 *pol-; Fahnrich 2007:438 *pol-. According to Klimov, the Kartvelian 
forms may be loans from Proto-Indo-European *polo- ‘big toe, thumb’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *p^ol-, *p^ol- ‘thumb, big toe’: Latin pollex ‘thumb, 
big toe’; Late Church Slavic palece ‘thumb’; Polish (dial.) palic ‘finger’. 
Pokorny 1959:840—841 *polo-, *polo- ‘swollen, thick’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:102 *pdlo-; Watkins 1985:52 *pol- ‘finger’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:255 *pólik(o)s ‘finger, thumb’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:519; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:332—333; De Vaan 2008:478 *por-lik^-s. 

C. Proto-Uralic *pdlkd ‘thumb’: Lapp / Saami bæl'ge ‘thumb’; Mordvin 
(Erza) pel'ka ‘thumb’, (Moksha) pel'ke ‘thumb’; Votyak / Udmurt póly 
‘thumb’; Zyrian / Komi pel, pev, pej ‘thumb; top, pinnacle, protruding, 
curved, arched part, end, point’; Vogul / Mansi pääji ‘thumb’, (Northern) 
pal'e ‘thumb’; (?) Yurak Samoyed / Nenets piiketea, piikicea ‘thumb, 
finger’; (?) Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan feaja ‘thumb’; (?) Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets (Hantai) fiit'u ‘thumb’, (Baiha) fiid'u ‘thumb’; (?) 
Kamassian piidi ‘thumb’. Collinder 1955:5 and 1977:27; Rédei 1986— 
1988:363 *pülkü ‘thumb’; Décsy 1990:105 *pälkä/*päkä ‘thumb’; 
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Sammallahti 1988:353 Proto-Finno-Permian *pelkd ‘thumb’; Janhunen 
1977b:123. 


Buck 1949:4.342 thumb. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1726, *paly|yV ‘thumb, big 
toe; (?) finger’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:249—250, no. 56. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^al- (~ *p^al-): 
(vb.) *p^al- ‘to cover, to hide, to conceal’; 
(n.) *p^al-a ‘covering’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *pal- ‘to hide, to bury’: Georgian sa-pl-av-i ‘grave’, pal-, 
pl- ‘to bury, to stick in’ (in Old Georgian, ‘to hide, to bury’); Mingrelian 
pul- ‘to hide, to bury’; Laz m-pul- ‘to hide, to bury’. Klimov 1964:187 
*pal- and 1998:197 *pal- ‘to hide, to bury’; Schmidt 1962:136; Fahnrich 
1994:235 and 2007:423 *pal-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:347—348 
*pal-; Jahukyan 1967:74. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *pel-/*phol-/*p^]- ‘to cover, to hide, to conceal’: 
Sanskrit pata-h (*-It- > -t-) ‘woven cloth, garment, blanket’, patála-m 
‘cover, veil’; Latin palla ‘a long wide upper garment of Roman women, 
held together by brooches; robe, mantle’, pallium ‘a covering, cover’, 
pallula ‘little cloak or mantle’; Gothic filhan ‘to conceal, to bury’; Old 
Icelandic fela ‘to hide, to conceal’, fylgsni *hiding-place'; Old English be- 
feolan ‘to put away (under the earth), to bury’; Old Frisian bi-fella ‘to 
conceal, to commit’; Old Saxon bi-felhan ‘to commit, to entrust, to bury’; 
Old High German felahan, bi-fel(a)han ‘to transmit, to entrust, to bury’ 
(New High German befehlen); Old Prussian pelkis ‘cloak’. Rix 1998a:424 
*pelk- ‘to wrap, to enclose, to hide, to conceal’; Pokorny 1959:803—804 
*pel-, *pela-, *ple- ‘to hide’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:58—59 *pel- ‘skin, 
hide’; Mann 1984—1987:917—918 *pelt- ‘wrap, cloak, cover, screen’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:189 and 190; Orél 2003:97 Proto-Germanic 
*felxanan; Kroonen 2013:135 Proto-Germanic *felhan- ‘to hide’; Feist 
1939:151—152 *pel-é-; Lehmann 1986:115; De Vries 1977:116 *pel- and 
148; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:60 *pelk-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:68 *pel-; De 
Vaan 2008:440 *no etymology". 


Sumerian pala, pala ‘clothes, clothing (of a god or king)’. 


Buck 1949:6.12 clothing, clothes; 12.26 cover (vb.); 12.27 hide, conceal. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:252, no. 59. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^al- (~ *phab-): 
(vb.) *palv- ‘to burn, to be warm; to smart, to be painful’; 
(n.) *p^al"-a ‘burn, burning sensation, pain’ 
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A. Proto-Kartvelian *o-p[- ‘sweat, perspiration’: Georgian opli ‘sweat’; 
Mingrelian upu, up-i ‘sweat’; Laz upi ‘sweat’; Svan won, wep (< *wop- < 
*opi) ‘sweat’. Klimov 1964:151 *op[- and 1998:146 *opl- ‘sweat’; 
Schmidt 1962:129; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:270 *opl-; Fahnrich 
1994:222 and 2007:326—327 *opl-; Jahukyan 1967:74. Semantic 
development from ‘heat; hot’ to ‘sweat, perspiration’ as in Old Church 
Slavic pote (< *poktv) ‘sweat, perspiration’, from the same root found in 
pek ‘heat’, pesto ‘oven’, *peko, *pesti ‘to bake, to burn’, etc. (cf. Pokorny 
1959:798; Derksen 2008:415 *pok"-to-). 

B. Proto-Indo-European *pel-/*phol-, *p'l-oH- > *phl-ó- ‘to burn, to be 
warm; to smart, to be painful’: Old Icelandic flona ‘to become warm’, floa 
‘to heat, to warm’, flor ‘warm’, flær ‘warmth, heat’; Norwegian flo ‘tepid, 
lukewarm’; Old Church Slavic poljo, poléti ‘to burn’, plamy ‘flame’; 
Tocharian A pdlk-, B pálk-, *pelk- ‘to burn; to cause pain, to trouble, to 
distress’. Rix 1998a:422—423 (?) *pel- ‘to blaze’; Pokorny 1959:805 
(*pel-), *pol-, *plé-, *plo- ‘to burn, to be warm’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1I:59—60 (*pel-), *pol-, *ple-, *plo-; Mann 1984—1987:903 *pal-, 
*palio (?); De Vries 1977:133 and 135; Adams 1999:378; Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:357. Note: both Adams and Van Windekens derive the 
Tocharian forms from Proto-Indo-European bhelg- ‘to shine’. This seems 
far less likely than the derivation proposed here. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pal"a- ‘to burn; to be cold, to be freezing; to 
smart’ > Finnish pala- ‘to burn (intr.)’, palele- ‘to be cold, to be freezing, 
to feel chilly’, peleltu- ‘to freeze (intr.), to be frost-bitten, to be blighted by 
frost’, poltta- ‘to burn (tr.), to scorch, to singe, to scald’; Lapp / Saami 
buolle-/buole- ‘to burn (intr.), to smart (of skin)’, buolas/buollásá- ‘frost; 
frosty, with rather sever frost’, boal'de- ‘to burn (tr.), to smart (eg, 
wound)’, ból'tu- ‘to become swollen or red through being frozen (of face 
or hands)’, Lule (also) ‘to get frost-bitten (of a part of the body)’; Mordvin 
palo- ‘to burn (intr.); to be cold, to be freezing (of parts of the body)’, 
pulta- ‘to burn (tr.)’; Vogul / Mansi pool"- ‘to freeze’; Ostyak / Xanty pój, 
(Southern) paj ‘thick, ice-crust’, (Southern) pdjat- ‘to get cold, to catch 
cold’; Hungarian fagy ‘frost, freezing; chill’, fagy- ‘to freeze, to become 
frozen, to coagulate’. Collinder 1955:106 and 1977:120; Rédei 1986— 
1988:352 *pal'a. 


Buck 1949:1.85 burn (vb.); 4.55 sweat (sb.); 15.85 hot, warm; 15.86 cold. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:254—255, no. 63; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1725, 
*pal|IH[à] ‘to burn (intr.); to be heated on fire’; Hakola 2000:131, no. 569. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar- (~ *pan-): 

(vb.) *p"ay- ‘to take in hand, to take hold of, to handle’; 

(n.) *p"ay-a ‘hand, handle’ 

Extended form (Indo-European and Uralic [but not Yukaghir]): 
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(vb.) *p'ag-V-k"^- ‘to take in hand, to take hold of, to handle’; 
(n.) *p^ag-Kk*^-a ‘hand, handle’ 


A. Afrasian: Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa fanno ‘handle’. Hudson 


B. 


1989:239. 

Dravidian: Kui panba (pàt-), pànpa (pdant-) ‘(vb.) to obtain, to get, to 
receive, to find; (n.) obtaining, getting, finding, wealth’; Kuwi pa?- (pat-; 
past participle panbi) ‘to find, to get, pa?- (pat-; infinitive padeli; 
negative prà-; imperative 2nd sg. pramu) ‘to obtain’, pa?nai ‘to get, to 
have’, panpu ‘the receipt’, pan-/pna?- ‘to receive, to get’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:362, no. 4072. 

Proto-Indo-European *p^enk"^e ‘five’: Sanskrit pá/ica ‘five’; Avestan 
panca ‘five’; Armenian hing ‘five’; Greek névte ‘five’; Albanian pesë 
‘five’; Latin quinque ‘five’; Umbrian *pompe ‘five’, pump- in pumperias 
‘groups of five’; Oscan *pompe ‘five’, púmp- in pumperiais **groups of 
five’ (name of a festival); Old Irish cóic ‘five’; Gaulish pempe- ‘five’; Old 
Welsh pimp ‘five’; Cornish pymp ‘five’; Breton pemp ‘five’; Gothic fimf 
‘five’; Old Icelandic fimm ‘five’; Faroese fimm ‘five’; Danish fem ‘five’; 
Norwegian fem ‘five’; Swedish fem ‘five’; Old English fif ‘five’; Old 
Frisian fif ‘five’; Old Saxon fif ‘five’; Dutch vijf ‘five’; Old High German 
fimf, finf ‘five’ (New High German fünf); Lithuanian penki ‘five’; Old 
Church Slavic pete ‘five’; Russian pjate [nars] ‘five’; Tocharian A pan, B 
pis (< *pdns) ‘five’. Pokorny 1959:808 *penk#e ‘five’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1I:25—26 *penq¥e; Mann 1984—1987:919 *penque ‘five’; Watkins 
1985:49 *penk"e (assimilated form *pempe > Germanic *fimf) and 
2000:64—65 *penk"e ‘five’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:845, 1I:847, 
II:849 *p[^Tenk[^]^e and 1995.1:743, 1:745, 1:746, 1:747 *phenk^"e ‘five; 
total of fingers’; Mallory—Adams 1997:401 *pénk"e ‘five’ and 2006:308 
*pénk"e ‘five’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:187; Boisacq 1950:767—768 
*pémq'e; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:882 *penk”e; Hofmann 1966:260 
*pénqťe; Frisk 1970—1973.11:506—507 *pénq'e; Beekes 2010.II:1172— 
1173 *penk"e; De Vaan 2008:509; Ernout—Meillet 1979:558; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1::407—408 *penq"'e; Orél 1998:326 and 2003:98 
Proto-Germanic *fenfe; Kroonen 2013:140 Proto-Germanic *fimfe- ‘five’; 
Lehmann 1986:117 *pénk"e; Feist 1939:154 *pérk'e; De Vries 1977:120; 
Onions 1966:358 Common Germanic *fimfi; Klein 1971:283 *penqve; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:113 *penk"e; Kluge-Mitzka 1967:224 Proto- 
Germanic *femf(e); Kluge—Seebold 1989:236 *penq¥e; Adams 1999:388 
*pénk"e; Van Windekens 1976—1982.I:360—361 *penq¥e; Blažek 
1999b:219—233  *pénk"e; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:470; Smoczynski 
2007.1:450; Derksen 2008:400 *penk"e. Note: Horowitz (1992) derives 
the Proto-Indo-European word for the number ‘five’ from an unattested 
verb stem *penk”- ‘to take in hand, to handle’ — this proposal is endorsed 
by Blažek (1999b:228—229). Proto-Indo-European *p^nKk"h-sthi- ‘fist’: 
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Proto-Germanic *funystiz > West Germanic *füysti- > *füsti- > Old 
English fyst ‘fist’; Old Frisian fest ‘fist’; Middle Low German füst ‘fist’; 
Middle Dutch veest ‘fist’ (Dutch vuist); Old High German Get ‘fist? (New 
High German Faust). Serbian Church Slavic pesto ‘fist’. Mann 1984— 
1987:968 *pnkstis [*pnqustis ?] ‘fist’; Mallory—Adams 1997:255 
*pn(k")sti- ‘fist; Derksen 2008:399 *ppnk"-s-ti; Orél 2003:118—119 
Proto-Germanic *funxwstiz; Kroonen 2013:160 Proto-Germanic *funhsti- 
‘fist’; Klein 1971:283; Onions 1966:358 *füsti- < *füystiz < *funystiz 
‘fist’; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:107; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:187; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:205 *pnk-sti-; Wodtko—Irslinger— Schneider 2008:566— 
568 *pnk()sti-. Proto-Indo-European *přenk™h-ró- ‘finger’: Proto- 
Germanic *fiygraz ‘finger’ > Gothic figgrs ‘finger’; Old Icelandic fingr 
‘finger’; Faroese fingur ‘finger’; Swedish finger ‘finger’; Norwegian 
finger ‘finger’; Danish finger ‘finger’; Old English finger ‘finger’; Old 
Frisian finger ‘finger’; Old Saxon fingar ‘finger’; Dutch vinger ‘finger’; 
Old High German fingar ‘finger’ (New High German Finger). Orél 
2003:99 Proto-Germanic *fengraz; Kroonen 2013:141 Proto-Germanic 
*fingra- ‘finger’; Feist 1939:150; Lehmann 1986:114; De Vries 1977:120 
*penk#-res; Onions 1966:357 Common Germanic *fingraz; Klein 1971: 
282; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:114—115; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:198; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:215 *fengra-. 

Proto-Uralic *panka ‘handle, shaft, grip’: (?) Finnish panka ‘pail handle; 
distaff; halter for reindeer’ (the meaning ‘halter for reindeer’ is borrowed 
from Lapp / Saami), panki, pankki ‘pail, bucket’; (?) Estonian pang ‘pail, 
bucket’ (dial. ‘handle, grip’); (?) Lapp / Saami (Norwegian) bag'ge, -gg- 
‘halter for reindeer, horse, or cow’, (Lule) paggee ‘halter’; (?) Mordvin 
(Erza) pango ‘female head-dress’, (Moksha) pagga ‘head-dress worn by 
Mordvin women’; (?) Vogul / Mansi (Lower Konda) péykslaj ‘rein(s)’; (?) 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets payk ‘handle of an axe’; (?) Yenisei Samoyed / 
Enets (Hatanga) foggo, (Baiha) poggo ‘handle of a hatchet or a hammer’; 
(?) Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan fonka ‘handle of a hatchet or a hammer’; 
(?) Selkup Samoyed (Middle Tas) paq ‘handle’, (Upper Ket) paayka 
‘handle of a knife’; (?) Kamassian paya, pógga, paga ‘handle’. Rédei 
1986—1988:354—355; Fortescue 1998:156 Proto-Uralic *payka, Proto- 
Samoyed *panka ‘shaft, handle’; Décsy 1990:105 *panga ‘handle, grip’; 
Janhunen 1977b:113. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) pe:dice (< *pentica) 
‘finger’. Nikolaeva 2006:350. 

(?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *(/la)panra- ‘to give out, to 
hand out’ > Chukchi panra- ‘to give, to provide, to hand out’, ya-Ipagra- 
lan ‘provided with’; Kerek payai- ‘to give, to provide (guest)’; Koryak 
payja- ‘to provide, to hand out’; Ayutor ()payra- ‘to give out’. Fortescue 
2005:224. For the semantic development from ‘to take in hand, to take 
hold of, to handle’ to ‘to give out, to hand out’, cf. Buck 1949:11.21 give. 
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Buck 1949:4.33 hand; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of; 11.16 get, obtain; 11.21 
give. Fortescue 1998:156 *paykiy- ‘to grasp’. 


97. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p/ay-a ‘front part, head, forehead, face’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pan-, *pin- ‘front part, forehead, face’: Proto-Semitic 
*pan- ‘front part, face’ > Akkadian panu ‘front part; (pl) face, 
countenance’, pani ‘earlier, prior’, pandtu ‘front’; Hebrew *paneh [1322], 
(pl.) panim [D^32] ‘face, front part’; Phoenician (pl.) *pnm ‘face, front 
part’, Jpn ‘before’; Ugaritic (pl.) pnm ‘face’, lpn ‘before’; Mehri fonah 
‘earlier, before’, fanfanw- ‘in front of, before’; Sheri / Jibbali féne ‘face, 
front part’, féné ‘earlier, firstly, in front of’; Harsüsi fen “before, in front of; 
earlier, ago’. Klein 1987:513—514; Murtonen 1989:341—342. Cushitic: 
Proto-Agaw *fin- ‘forehead, face’ > Awngi / Awiya fen, feni ‘forehead, 
face’. (?) Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *pand- (-d- suffix ?) ‘prominence, 
protuberance, projecting surface or point! > Iraqw panda ‘abnormal 
backward extension of skull’; Burunge panda ‘forehead, face; in front’; 
Alagwa panda ‘forehead, face; in front’; Asa pandek ‘knife’ (“[s]emantic 
derivation: via an intermediate specification of the root to apply to a 
particular kind of projection, the blade or point of a weapon’). Ehret 
1980:339. East Chadic *pVn- ‘temple’ > Kera pan-ay ‘temple’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:417, no. 1943, *pan-/*pin- ‘face’. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada pane, hane, ane, bont ‘forehead’; Tulu hane, anè 
‘forehead’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:348, no. 3896. 

C. Proto-Uralic *pdye ‘head; point, tip; end; beginning’: Finnish pää ‘head; 
point, tip; end; beginning’; Estonian pea, pdd ‘head; point, tip; end; 
beginning’; (?) Lapp / Saami bagye/baaye- ‘the thickest part of the 
reindeer antler, closest to the head’; Mordvin pe/pej- ‘the end’; Votyak / 
Udmurt puy, pun, pum ‘end, edge, point’; Zyrian / Komi pon, pom ‘end; 
beginning, point’; Vogul / Mansi poy, párk ‘head, beginning’; Hungarian 
jo, fej ‘head; source, origin, beginning’, befejez- ‘to conclude, to finish, to 
bring to an end’ (be- means ‘in’, -z- is a suffix); (?) Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets pa- ‘to begin’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan feaj ‘end, extremity, 
tip’. Collinder 1955:47 and 1977:65—66; Rédei 1986—1988:365—366 
*pdye ‘head’; Décsy 1990:105 *pdngd ‘head’; Sammallahti 1988:548 
Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pdyi ‘head’. 


Buck 1949:4.20 head; 4.204 face; 4.205 forehead. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1750, */p/aynV ‘forehead’ ([in descendant languages] — ‘face, head’); Hakola 
2000:127, no. 550; Fortescue 1998:156. 


98. Proto-Nostratic root *p/ar- (~ *phar-): 
(vb.) *p^ar- ‘to be fond of, to care for, to feel affection for; to be pleased, 
happy, satisfied, or delighted with’; 
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(n.) *p^ar-a ‘love, affection; delight, joy’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *p/a/r- ‘(vb.) to be fond of, to care for, to feel affection 
for; to be pleased, happy, satisfied, or delighted with; (n.) love, affection; 
delight, joy’: Proto-Semitic *par-ah- ‘to be glad, happy, delighted; to 
rejoice’ > Arabic fariha ‘to be glad, happy, delighted; to rejoice; to be gay, 
merry, cheerful’, farah ‘joy, gladness, glee, gaiety, hilarity, mirth, 
exhilaration, merriment, joy’, farha ‘joy’, farih, farih ‘merry, gay, 
cheerful, joyful, glad, delighted, happy’; Mehri firah ‘to be happy’, farhat 
‘happiness’, forah ‘to make happy’; Harsüsi fereh ‘to rejoice, to be happy’, 
ferhet ‘happiness’, féreh ‘to make happy’; Sheri / Jibbali férah ‘to be 
happy, pleased’, effráh ‘to make happy’, farh, farhat ‘happiness’. Zammit 
2002:318. Berber: Tuareg ifrar ‘to be good, to be abundant, to be of good 
quality’, safrar ‘to make good, to make abundant, to make of good 
quality’, tafara ‘character of that which is good, good quality, abundance’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil pari ‘to be affectionate’, pari ‘love, affection’, parivu 
‘affection, love, devotion, piety, delight, pleasure’; Malayalam parivu 
‘love’; Kannada paraliga ‘paramour’; Telugu perima ‘love, affection’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:353, no. 3984. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *p^reyH-/*p'royH-/*phriH- (> *phri-) ‘to be fond of, 
to care for, to feel affection for; to be pleased, happy, satisfied, or 
delighted with’: Sanskrit prindti ‘to please, to gladden, to delight, to 
gratify, to cheer, to comfort, to soothe, to propitiate; to be pleased or 
satisfied with, to delight in, to enjoy’, priyate ‘to be pleased’, priyd-h 
*beloved, dear', premán- 'affection, kindness, fondness, love', préyas- 
‘dearer, more agreeable; a lover, a dear friend’, priti-h ‘pleasure, joy, 
gladness, satisfaction’; Avestan frinditi ‘to love, to praise’, fryo ‘dear’; 
Welsh rhydd ‘free’; Gothic freis ‘free’, frijei, frei-hals ‘freedom’, frijon 
‘love’, freidjan ‘to take care of’, frijonds ‘friend’, friabwa ‘showing love’; 
Old Icelandic frja ‘to love’, frjáls ‘love’, frida ‘to adorn’, fridr ‘beautiful, 
handsome, fine’, frændi ‘kinsman’, frida ‘to pacify’, fridr ‘peace’, fridill 
‘lover’; Old English fréo ‘free; noble; joyful’, freond ‘friend; relative; 
lover’, fréod ‘affection, friendship, good-will, peace’, freogan, frigan ‘to 
free, to love’, fréo ‘lady, woman’, friodu ‘peace’; Old Frisian friūnd 
‘friend’, fri ‘free’; Old Saxon friund ‘friend’, fri ‘free’; Dutch vriend 
‘friend’; Old High German vriten ‘to cherish’, fri ‘free’? (New High 
German frei), friunt ‘friend’ (New High German Freund), fridu ‘peace’ 
(New High German Friede), frihals ‘free man’; Old Church Slavic préjo, 
prijati ‘to be favorable’, prijatel ‘friend’, prijazne ‘love’; Latvian priéks 
‘joy’. Rix 1998a:441 *preiH- ‘to delight in’; Pokorny 1959:844 *prai-, 
*prai-, *pri- (*pri-) ‘to like’; Walde 1927—1932:II:86—87 *prei-, *prai-, 
*pri- (*pri-); Mann 1984—1987:988 *priia- (*priid -, *priia-) ‘dear’, 
988—989 *priidid ‘to like, to love, to favor’, 989 *priiot- (*priidt-, *prit-) 
‘beloved, dear’, 989 *priios; Watkins 1985:53 *pri- (contracted from 
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*pria-) and 2000:69 *pri- ‘to love’ (oldest form *pria-, contracted to *pri- 
[before consonants] and *priy- [before vowels]; Mallory—Adams 
1997:358 *prih,eh,- ‘love’, *prih,-neh,-, *prih,os ‘of one’s own’ > ‘dear’ 
and 642 *prih,- ‘to be pleasing, to be one’s own’, *prih,éh, ‘wife’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:378—380 and II:380; Orél 2003:113 Proto- 
Germanic *frijadwo, 114 *frijaz, 114 *frijojanan, 114—115 *frijondz; 
Kroonen 2013:155 Proto-Germanic *fri(j)a- ‘free’, 155 *fri(j)on- ‘to love’, 
155 *fri(j)ond- ‘friend’, and 156 *fribu- ‘friendship, peace’; Lehmann 
1986:127, 127—128, 128, and 128—129; Feist 1939:167, 167—168, and 
168; De Vries 1977:142, 142—143, 143, and 145; Onions 1966:375—376 
and 377; Klein 1971:295 and 296; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:130 and 131; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:216, 218, and 219; Kluge—Seebold 1989:230—231 
and 232; Wodtko—Irslinger— Schneider 2008:568—573 *preiH-. 


Buck 1949:16.27 love (sb.; vb.); 16.71 good (adj.). Blazek 1992c:245, no. 2; 
Bomhard 1996a:217—218, no. 622; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1785, *paR[a] Xi 
(= *par[a] Xi ?) ‘happy, dear’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar- (~ *phar-): 
(vb.) *p^ar- ‘to separate, to divide, to break (apart)’; 
(n.) *přar-a ‘part, portion, share’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *par- ‘to separate, to divide, to break (apart)’: Proto- 
Semitic *par-ad- ‘to separate, to divide’ > Hebrew pdarad [139] ‘to 
separate, to divide’, peraó [132] ‘to separate, to disintegrate, to loosen, to 
decompose’; Aramaic parad ‘to separate, to scatter’; Mandaic prd ‘to 
break through, to tear apart’; Arabic farada ‘to set aside, to separate, to 
segregate’; Sabaean frd ‘sole, unique’; Geez / Ethiopic farada [4.28] ‘to 
separate, to judge’, forud [48] ‘separated’, ford [&C€] ‘judgment’; 
Tigre fdrda ‘to judge’; Tigrinya fdrddd ‘to judge’; Amharic färrädä ‘to 
judge, to dispense justice, to render judgment, to pronounce sentence’, fard 
‘judgment, sentence, justice, trial, verdict’; Gurage farddd ‘to judge, to 
pass judgment’; Harari färäda ‘to judge’. Zammit 2002:318; Murtonen 
1989:346; Klein 1987:523; Leslau 1963:63—64, 1979:241, and 1987:165. 
Proto-Semitic *par-ak’- ‘to separate, to divide’ > Hebrew parak [P3] ‘to 
break, to break in pieces; to break off; to deliver, to set free’, perek [PR] 
‘violence, murder’; Arabic faraka ‘to separate, to part, to split, to divide, to 
sever’; Ugaritic prk ‘to break, to open’; Akkadian paraku ‘to separate, to 
detach, to remove’; Mandaic prk ‘to sever, to detach, to free, to deliver, to 
save’; Sabaean frk ‘to leave, to escape’; Mehri ferok ‘to distribute, to 
divide’; Sheri / Jibbali fotrak ‘to become separated’; Harsüsi faterek ‘to be 
or become separated’; Geez / Ethiopic faraka [ZP] ‘to save, to redeem, to 
divide, to separate, to create’; Tigre fürka ‘to pierce, to perforate’; Tigrinya 
farrakd ‘to split, to divide’; Amharic farrdkd ‘to separate, to divide’; 
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Gurage faráká ‘to split, to tear off a branch’. Zammit 2002:320; Murtonen 
1989:349; Klein 1987:532; Leslau 1987:166. Proto-Semitic *par-at’- ‘to 
divide into parts’ > Hebrew parat [012] ‘to change (money); to give 
details, to itemize; to divide into parts’; Syriac parat ‘to rend, to tear away, 
to burst open’; Akkadian parafu ‘to separate, to remove, to break off’; 
Arabic farata ‘to separate, to part’; Sheri / Jibbali fért ‘(car, bus) to go off 
without one’; Harsūsi ferot ‘to depart without one (caravan, car)’; Mehri 
farot ‘to slip out of one’s hands; (car, bus, etc.) to go off without one’; 
[Tigrinya farta® bálà, (with metathesis) fdtra® bdld ‘to be torn, to burst’; 
Harari fdrdta ‘to burst (a wound from which liquid or pus comes out)’; 
Amharic farrdtd ‘to burst, to smash’; Argobba fürráfa ‘to burst, to smash’; 
Gurage färätä ‘to burst, to burst and make the sound of bursting, to 
explode']. Klein 1987:527; Leslau 1979:245; Murtonen 1989:347—348. 
Proto-Semitic *par-ax- ‘to break out’ > Hebrew parah [N12] ‘to break out 
(of leprosy and like eruptions), to break open (a boil)’; Sheri / Jibbali férax 
‘(egg) to split open’; Mehri farox ‘(girl) to throw the legs wide apart in 
playing (which is punished by a slap)’. Murtonen 1989:347. Proto-Semitic 
*par-ar- ‘to break; to destroy’ > Akkadian pararu ‘to break, to destroy, to 
annihilate’; Hebrew parar [172] ‘to break; to destroy; to put an end to, to 
frustrate’, parar ‘to crush, to crumble, to break into crumbs’; Aramaic 
parar ‘to crush, to crumble’; Geez / Ethiopic farra [4.4] ‘to shell, to husk’; 
Tigrinya fdrrdrd ‘to dissolve’; Amharic fár(r) ‘furrow’. Klein 1987:533; 
Leslau 1987:166; Murtonen 1989:346. Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *par- 
par- ‘to crumble, to break’ > Arabic farfara ‘to cut, to break, to tear to 
pieces’; Aramaic parper ‘to break’; Geez / Ethiopic farfara [4.C4.€] ‘to 
crumble bread’, forfar [&C4C] ‘crumbs’; Tigre färfärä ‘to be reduced to 
powder’; Tigrinya färfärä ‘to cut wood or a stone into small pieces, to 
break into small pieces’, farfar ‘small pieces of wood’; Amharic fardffard 
‘to crumble’; Harari firáfürá ‘to crumble into small pieces’; Gurage 
farafard ‘to crumble bread’, farfar ‘bread crumbs’; Argobba faraffari 
‘crumbs’. Leslau 1963:64, 1979:241, and 1987:165. Proto-Semitic *par- 
ac’- ‘to break through’ > Hebrew paras [X32] ‘to break through, to break 
or burst out’, peres [85] ‘breach (in a wall)’; Aramaic paras ‘to break 
through’; Mandaic prs ‘to break through’; Akkadian pardsu ‘to break 
through’; Ugaritic prs ‘to open’; Arabic farasa ‘to cut’; Geez / Ethiopic 
farasa [4.2] ‘to break open, to cut open, to split’; [Tigrinya farta® bdld, 
(with metathesis) fatra® bald ‘to be torn, to burst’; Harari fardta ‘to burst 
(a wound from which liquid or pus comes out)’; Amharic färrätä ‘to burst, 
to smash’; Argobba fürráfa ‘to burst, to smash’; Gurage färätä ‘to burst, to 
burst and make the sound of bursting, to explode’]. Klein 1987:532; 
Leslau 1987:167; Murtonen 1989:349. Proto-Semitic *par-am- ‘to cut, to 
split’? > Hebrew param [DJ] ‘to tear, to rend’; Syriac param ‘to cut, to 
split, to chop’; Arabic farama ‘to cut into small pieces (meat, tobacco), to 
mince, to chop, to hash (meat)’. Klein 1987:529; Murtonen 1989:348. 
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Arabic faraza ‘to set apart, to separate, to detach, to isolate’. Proto-Semitic 
*par-at- ‘to split? > Aramaic paraé ‘to split up’; Mandaic prt ‘to split up’. 
Proto-Semitic *par-as- ‘to separate, to divide’ > Hebrew paras [O32] ‘to 
break in two, to divide’; Aramaic paras ‘to divide, to break up’; Akkadian 
parasu ‘to separate, to divide’; Arabic farasa ‘to kill, to tear (prey)’; Geez 
/ Ethiopic farasa [42h] ‘to be demolished, to be destroyed’; Tigre farsa 
‘to be ruined’; Tigrinya fürdsd ‘to be ruined’; Argobba (a)farrdsd ‘to 
demolish’; Amharic fürrdsá ‘to be demolished’; Gurage (Gogot) färräsä 
‘to be demolished’, (Endegefi) afardsd ‘to demolish, to destroy’. Klein 
1987:530; Leslau 1987:167; Murtonen 1989:348. Arabic fara ‘to split 
lengthwise, to cut lengthwise; to mince, to chop’. Arabic faraga ‘to open, 
to part, to separate, to cleave, to split, to breach’. Zammit 2002:318. 
Egyptian prt, prd ‘to separate’, prh ‘to divide, to separate’, prs ‘to break 
open’; Coptic porg [nwpx] ‘to divide, to separate’. Hannig 1995:287; 
Vycichl 1983:164; Cerny 1976:129. Berber: Tawlemmet fardat ‘to be cut 
into small pieces’, saffardat ‘to cut into small pieces’; Tamazight afardu 
‘wooden mortar’, tafardut ‘small mortar, a piece of wood used to plug a 
hole’, sfurdu ‘to crush, to pound’, tisfardut ‘pestle’; Zenaga affurdi ‘large 
wooden mortar’. [Proto-Southern Cushitic *parah- ‘to pull apart’ > Iraqw 
parhami ‘piece’; Asa parames- ‘to split up (firewood)’; Maia -pará?a ‘to 
disperse’, -paráti ‘to scatter (something)’; Dahalo poroh ‘to pull apart’. 
Ehret 1980:143. Note: Some of the Southern Cushitic forms may belong 
with *p'ar- (~ *ptar-) ‘(vb.) to spread, to scatter; (n.) breadth, width, 
extension, space; (adj.) broad, extended, spread out, scattered’.] West 
Chadic *par- ‘to smash, to break to pieces’ > Angas par-p- ‘to smash’; 
Tangale puure- ‘to break to pieces’. Central Chadic: Mofu parc- ‘to cut’. 
Ehret 1995:95, no. 50, *par-/*pir- ‘to separate’, *pur- ‘to take apart’; 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:418, no. 1951, *par- ‘to break, to thresh’, 420, no. 
1957, *parVm- ‘to cut, to split’, 420, no. 1958, *parok- ‘to tear, to rip’, 
420, no. 1959, *paruc- ‘to cut, to break through’. 

Dravidian: Tamil pari (-v-, -nt-) ‘to separate, to be sundered, to break off, 
to be destroyed, to cut asunder, to destroy’, pari (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to cut 
asunder’, parunku (parunki-) ‘to pluck (as fruit), to tear off’; Tulu paripuni 
‘to tear, to rend’; Kolami part- (paratt-) ‘to cut up’; Parji paryg- ‘to be 
split’, parkip- (parkit-) ‘to split, to plow for the first time’, parka ‘piece, 
portion, split piece of wood’; Kuwi par- ‘to dig a ditch’; Malto parge ‘to 
split, to cleave, to rend’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:353, no. 3962. 
Proto-Kartvelian *pric - ‘to tear, to rend, to break or burst apart’: Georgian 
p(x)ric -/p(x)rec'- ‘to tear, to rend’, prec’il- ‘torn’; Mingrelian buric’- ‘to 
tear, to rend’; Laz bric’-/bruc’- ‘to break, to burst, to tear’, brac’el- ‘torn’. 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:62 *brec-/*brec-; Fáhnrich 2007:77—78 
*brec-/*brec-; Klimov 1964:190 *pric- and 1998:204 *prec- ` *pric- ‘to 
tear, to rend’, 1998:204 *prec-il- ‘torn’. 
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Proto-Indo-European *p^er-/*phor-/*phr- ‘to separate, to divide’: Sanskrit 
pürtá-m ‘gift, reward’; Greek nepáœ ‘to carry beyond the seas for the 
purpose of selling, to sell abroad’, mépvyut ‘to export for sale, to sell (as 
slaves)’, nopeiv ‘to furnish, to present, to offer’; Latin par ‘equal’, pars 
‘part, portion, share’, portio ‘part, section, division’; Old Irish rann ‘part’; 
Lithuanian perku, perkti ‘to buy’. Rix 1998a:427 *perh,- ‘to sell’; Pokorny 
1959:817 *per-, *pera- ‘to sell, to divide’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:40—41 
*per-; Mann 1984—1987:924 *perk- ‘to split, to breach’; Rix 2001:474 
*perhy- ‘to sell’; Watkins 1985:50 *per- ‘to traffic in, to sell’ (< ‘to hand 
over, to distribute’) and 2000:66 *pera- ‘to grant, to allot’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:185 *per- ‘to exchange, to barter’ and 441 (?) *pr(h3)tis 
‘what is distributed’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:324; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:888 and 11:928; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:516—517 and II:579—580; 
Hofmann 1966:265 *per- ‘to sell’; Boisacq 1950:757—758, 774, and 804; 
Beekes 2010.II:1178—1179 *perh;- and 1I:1222 *perh;-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:481, 485, and 524; De Vaan 2008:444; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.11:250—251 and 1I:257—258. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pdre ‘small piece, bit, fragment’? > Finnish 
pare ‘shingle, splint’ (> Lapp / Saami berd/berdgd- ‘splinter, chip, thin 
flat piece of wood used for lighting purposes’); (?) Votyak / Udmurt pyry, 
pyr ‘crumb, fragment’; Zyrian / Komi pyryg, pyrig ‘crumb, fragment’; 
Vogul / Mansi -poár ‘piece, bit’; Ostyak / Xanty par ‘small piece, bit; 
shingle (for making fire)’. Collinder 1955:106—107 and 1977:121; Rédei 
1986—1988:366 *pdre. 

Altaic: Manchu farsi ‘piece, strip’, farsila- ‘to cut or make in pieces’. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *par- ‘to pull, tear, pluck, or rip 
out’ > Chukchi par- ‘to pull out by root, to rip out’; Koryak paj- ‘to pluck, 
to harvest, to peel, to take away; to take off (clothing)’; Alyutor pr- ‘to 
pluck, to take off’. Fortescue 2005:225. 


Buck 1949:12.33 separate (vb.); 12.232 divide; 13.23 part (sb.). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:232—233, no. 37; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1775, *pári[?]E (or 
*püryE ?) ‘to tear, to split’, no. 1791, *PVRicV ‘to break through, to tear’, and, 
no. 1792, * Párga ‘to split, to crack’. 


100. Proto-Nostratic root *přar- (~ *phar-): 


(vb.) *p^ar- ‘to spread, to scatter’; 
(n.) *p^ar-a ‘breadth, width, extension, space’; (adj.) ‘broad, extended, spread 
out, scattered’ 


Proto-Afrasian *par- ‘to spread, to scatter’: Proto-Semitic *¥par-atł- ‘to 
spread, to scatter’ > Hebrew paras [0732] ‘to spread, to expand, to spread 
out’, péras [WD] ‘to stretch, to spread, to scatter’; Aramaic peras ‘to 
spread out, to extend’; Arabic farasa ‘to spread, to spread out’; Harsüsi 
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ferós ‘to spread’; Sheri / Jibbali fér3s ‘to spread’; Mehri fords ‘to spread’. 
Klein 1987:533; Murtonen 1989:350; Zammit 2002:319. Arabic farada ‘to 
spread, to spread out, to extend, to stretch’. Egyptian prs ‘to stretch out’; 
Coptic pors [npo] ‘to spread, to stretch, to extend’. Vycichl 1983:164; 
Cerny 1976:128. Berber: Tuareg afrad ‘to sweep, to be swept’, safrad ‘to 
make sweep’, tasafratt ‘broom’; Ghadames afrad ‘to split in two (a fruit)’; 
Mzab afrad ‘to sweep, to be swept’; Kabyle afrad ‘to sweep, to clean’. 
[Proto-Southern Cushitic *parah- ‘to pull apart’ > Iraqw parhami ‘piece’; 
Asa parames- ‘to split up (firewood)’; Maia -pará?a ‘to disperse’, -paráti 
‘to scatter (something)’; Dahalo poroh ‘to pull apart’. Ehret 1980:143. 
Note: At least some of the Southern Cushitic forms may belong with 
*phar- (~ *phar-) *(vb.) to separate, to divide, to break (apart); (n.) part, 
portion, share’.] 

Dravidian: Tamil para ‘to spread, to be diffused, to be flattened, to be 
broad’; Malayalam parakka ‘to spread, to be diffused, to be extended, to 
become large’; Kota pard- (pardy-) ‘to spread over large space’; Kannada 
parada ‘to spread, to extend, to be diffused’; Telugu parapu, parapu 
‘broad, extended, expanded’, paravu ‘to spread’; Parji parp- (part-) ‘to 
spread’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:351—352, no. 3949; Krishnamurti 
2003:277 and 279 *par-a ‘to spread’. 

Proto-Indo-European *p^er-/*phor-/*phr- ‘to spray, to sprinkle, to scatter’ 
(extended forms: *pher-s-/*phor-s-*phr-s-, *p*r-ew-/*p'r-ow-/*p'r-u-, 
*phr-eE- [> *přr-ē-]): Sanskrit prusnoti ‘to sprinkle, to wet, to shower’, 
prsat- ‘spotted, speckled, piebald, variegated; sprinkling; a drop of water’, 
parsati ‘to sprinkle’; Greek npí0o ‘to blow up, to swell out by blowing’, 
zíunpnpt ‘to blow up, to distend’ (also ‘to burn, to burn up’); Old 
Icelandic fors ‘waterfall’, frysa ‘to snort, to whinny (of a horse)’, frusa ‘to 
spray, to sprinkle’, fraud, froða ‘froth’ (> English froth), freyda ‘to froth’; 
Old English afreopan ‘to froth’; Old Church Slavic para ‘steam’; 
Slovenian prhati ‘to strew; to drizzle’; Hittite (reduplicated) (3rd sg. pres.) 
pa-ap-par-as-zi ‘to sprinkle, to pour’; Tocharian B pdrs- ‘to sprinkle’, 
pársantse ‘resplendent, speckled’. Rix 1998a:441—441 *preh,- ‘to blow 
up’, 445 *preus- ‘to spray’; Pokorny 1959:809—810 *per-, *pera-, *pre-, 
*preu- ‘to spray’, 823 *pers- ‘to spray, to sprinkle’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:27—28 *per-, (A) *per(é)-, (B) *pr-eu- and II:50 *pers-; Mann 
1984—1987:986 *preus- ‘to sprinkle, to spray, to wash’, 997 *priis- 
(*phriis-) ‘to snort, to spray’; Mallory—Adams 1997:72 *per- ‘to blow 
(on a fire)’, *preus- and 540 *pers- ‘to sprinkle’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.11:230, 1::336—337 and I[:380—381 *prus-; Boisacq 1950:784— 
785 *pere-, *pere- ‘to spurt out, to gush forth (fire, fluid)’; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:538—539; Hofmann 1966:270; Chantraine 1968—1980.11:902— 
903; Orél 2003:120 Proto-Germanic *fursaz; Kroonen 2013:161—162 
Proto-Germanic *fursa- ‘gush’ (?); De Vries 1977:139, 140, 142, and 145; 
Adams 1999:375 *pers- ‘to sprinkle’; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:365 
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*pers-; Sturtevant 1951:65, $87. Proto-Indo-European *pherk/-/*phrokh- 
/*phrkh- ‘spotted, speckled’: Sanskrit prs$ni-h ‘spotted’; Greek mepkvóg 
‘dark-colored’; Old Irish erc ‘speckled’; Old High German faro ‘colored’, 
far(a)wa ‘color’ (New High German Farbe). Pokorny 1959:820—821 
*perk-, *prek- ‘speckled’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:45—46 *perk-, *prek-; 
Mann 1984—1987:924 *perkos, -à ‘spot, dot’; 924 *perks- ‘to scatter, to 
sprinkle’, 999—1000 *prks- ‘speckle, spot; to sprinkle, to spray’, 1000 
*prk- ‘spot, speckle; to spray’; Watkins 1985:50 *perk- and 2000:66 
*perk- ‘speckled’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:594 *p[^Jerk[^]- and 
1995.1:454 (fn. 52), 1:509 *pterkh- ‘spotted’; Mallory—Adams 1997:537 
*perk- ‘speckled’; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:515—516 *perk-, *pork-, *prk-; 
Boisacq 1950:773—774 *perk-, *prek-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:887; 
Hofmann 1966:265 *perk-, *prek-; Beekes 2010.11:1178 *perk-; Kroonen 
2013:130 Proto-Germanic *farwa- ‘colorful’ (< *porK-uó-); Orél 2003:93 
Proto-Germanic *farxwaz; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:184; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:202—203 (German Farbe < Proto-Indo-European *g¥or-wo- ‘form, 
shape, color’); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1::336 and 1986—2001.1I:164. 
Proto-Indo-European *(s)p/er-/*(s)p"or-/*(s)p*y- ‘to spread, to scatter, to 
strew’: Latin spargo ‘to scatter, to strew’; Greek onzípo ‘to scatter seed, to 
sow’; Armenian p/arat ‘dispersed, scattered’; Old High German spreitan 
‘to spread’; (?) Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) is-pa-a-ri, i$-pár-ri-ya-az-zi, iš-pár- 
ri-iz-zi ‘to spread, to trample’. Rix 1998a:533—534 *sp/erh,g- ‘to hiss, to 
sizzle, to crackle’ (given as possible source of Latin spargo); Pokorny 
1959:993—995 *(s)p(h)er-, *sprei-, *spreu- “to scatter, to strew, to sow’, 
996—998 "(s)p(h)ereg-, *(s)p(h)erag-, *(s)p(h)reg- ‘to strew’; Walde 
1927—1932.11:670—672 *sp(h)er-, 672—675 *sp(h)er(e)-g-, *sp(h)ere-g-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1252 *spargos (*spharg-) ‘point, prick, dot’, 1255 
*sperio (*spar-) ‘to scatter, to sow’, 1267 *sprio ‘to blow, to scatter’, 
1270—1271 *spero, -jo; Watkins 1985:63—64 *sper- and 2000:83 *sper- 
‘to strew’; Mallory—Adams 1997:500 *sper- ‘to strew, to sow’; Beekes 
2010.11:1379—1380 *sper-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:762—763  *sp(h)er-; 
Hofmann 1966:327 *sp(h)er-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1035—1036 
*sper-; Boisacq 1950:894— 895 *sp(h)er-, *sp(h)ere-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1I:566—567 *sper-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:638; De Vaan 
2008:578; Sturtevant 1951:63, $885; Kroonen 2013:469 Proto-Germanic 
*spraidjan- ~ *spraitjan- ‘to spread, to disperse’; Orél 2003:366 Proto- 
Germanic *spraidjanan, 367 *spridanan. 
D. Altaic: Manchu fara- ‘to spread freshly harvested grain out to dry’. 


Sumerian par ‘to spread or stretch out’. 
Buck 1949:9.32 stretch; 9.34 spread out, strew; 10.38 blow (vb. intr.). Brunner 


1969:23, no. 40, and 25, no. 62; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:241—242, no. 46; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1777, *pAri[€]V ‘to strew, to spread, to extend’. 
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101. Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar- (~ *phar-): 
(vb.) *p^ar- ‘to press forward, to precede, to hasten in advance, to overtake, to 
surpass, to outstrip’; 
(n.) *p^ar-a ‘leader, master, lord, hero’; (adj.) ‘chief, foremost, first’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *p[a]r- ‘to precede, to surpass, to outstrip, to overtake’: 
Proto-Semitic *par-af- ‘to surpass, to outstrip, to excel’ > Hebrew pera? 
[723] ‘leader, prince’; Ugaritic pr ‘chief’; Arabic fara°a ‘to surpass, to 
outstrip, to excel’; Sabaean Di ‘summit’; Sheri / Jibbali Jéra? ‘to win’, 
féra® ‘brave’, fer°un ‘strong and muscular, brave; winner’; Harsüsi fera 
‘brave’; Mehri fora ‘to win (usually children) in a game where palms are 
turned up and down’, fra ‘to go up, to ascend’, far? ‘brave’. Murtonen 
1989:348. Arabic farata ‘to precede, to hasten in advance, to overtake’. 
Egyptian pri ‘to go up, to ascend; to advance against’, pry ‘champion, 
hero’. Erman—Grapow 1921:54 and 1926—1963.1:520—521; Faulkner 
1962:90—91 and 91; Hannig 1995:283—284 and 285; Gardiner 1957:565. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite pa-ar-qa ‘formerly, in former times’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European  *pler-/*phor-/*phr- base of prepositions and 
preverbs with a wide range of meanings such as *in front of, forward, 
before, first, chief, forth, foremost, beyond’: Sanskrit parah ‘far, distant’, 
purah ‘in front, forward, before’, purati ‘to precede, to go before’, pra 
‘before, in front’, práti ‘towards, near to, against’, pratarám ‘further’, 
prathama-h ‘foremost, first’; Greek népav, népnv ‘across, beyond, on the 
other side’, rapá, mapai ‘beside’, mpoc ‘before’, mp6 ‘before’, mpdtEepos 
‘before, in front of, forward’, mp@toc ‘first, foremost’, npópog ‘chief, 
foremost, first, npóka ‘forthwith’, mpdc, port ‘from’; Latin per ‘through, 
along, over’, prae ‘before, in front’, prior ‘former, first’, primus ‘first, 
foremost’, pro ‘before, in front of; Umbrian pernaiaf ‘from in front’, 
perne ‘before’; Gothic faur ‘for, before’, frauja ‘master, lord’, fairra ‘far’, 
faura ‘before, for, on account of, from’, fram ‘from, by, since, on account 
of, framis ‘further, onward’, frumists ‘first, foremost, best, chief’, fruma 
‘the former, prior, first’, frums ‘beginning’; Old Icelandic for- ‘before’, 
fjarri ‘far off, fram ‘forward’, fyrr ‘before, sooner’, fyrstr ‘first’; Old 
English feorr ‘far’, feorran ‘from afar’, for, fore ‘before’, forma ‘first’, 
fram ‘from’, frum ‘first’, fyrst, fvrest ‘first’, fyrmest ‘first’; Old Frisian for 
‘before’, fara, fore ‘before’, ferest ‘first’, forma ‘first’, vorsta, fersta 
‘prince’; Old Saxon for, fur ‘before’, for(a), far ‘before’, forma ‘first’, furi 
‘before’, furist ‘first, foremost’, furisto ‘prince’; Old High German furi 
‘before, for’ (New High German für), fora ‘before’ (New High German 
vor), furist ‘first’, fir(i)- ‘opposite’ (New High German ver-); Lithuanian 
priè ‘at, near, by’, pro ‘through, past, by’, priés ‘against’; Hittite pa-ra-a 
‘forth’, pi-ra-an ‘before, forth’; Luwian pár-ra-an ‘before, in front’, pa-ri- 
ya-an ‘beyond; exceedingly, especially’; Lycian przze/i- ‘front, foremost’, 
pri ‘forth; in front’. Pokorny 1959:810—816 *per- ‘passing beyond’; 
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Walde 1927—1932.1:29—38 *per-; Mann 1984—1987:922 *peram- 
(*peramos, -à) ‘away, across, farthest’, 926 *pern- (*pernt-) ‘beyond, 
away, far', 976 *por- (*poro-), 989—990 *pro, *pro- (*pro, *pro, *pro-) 
‘forward, forth, away, for’, 992 *proi- ‘ahead, before, earlier, soon? 
(variant *proiam), 992 *prok- ‘forth, forward; later, late; advance’, 993 
*prom-, *prom-, *prom- (*promi-) *forth, forward, on, forthcoming, first, 
beyond’, 996 *pró-ter- (comparative of *pró-), 996 *pro-tamo-, 996 *pro- 
tan- (*pro-ten-, *pro-tn-), 996—997 *proti (*proti, *protio) ‘forward, 
toward, against’, 997 *prou- ‘forward, forth, forthright, straight’ (variant 
*prou-), 998 *pr, *pr- (*par-), 998—999 *pri (*pari, *prai, *pri) ‘before, 
at, to’, 999 *pri-tero- (*pr-tero-), 1004 *pruos ‘first, foremost’; Watkins 
1985:49—50 *per and 2000:65—66 *per base of prepositions and 
preverbs with the basic meanings of ‘forward, through’ and a wide range 
of extended senses such as ‘in front of, before, early, first, chief, toward, 
against, near, at, around’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:199 *p[^]rros, 
1:200 *p[^]rH-, 11:843 *p/*] (e)y-H-, *p[^]rei-uo-, *p[*]r-is-mo-, *p["]r-is- 
t[^]0-, *p[^]r-H-mo-, *p[^]r-H-uo- and 1995.1:172 *phrros ‘earlier’, 1:173 
*phrH-, L74l*pher-H- (*phr-H-) ‘front, forward’, *p’rei-wo- ‘only, 
single’, *p/r-is-mo- ‘first’, *p'r-is-tho- ‘first’, *p^r-H-mo- ‘first’, *phr-H- 
wo- ‘first’; Mallory—Adams 1997:60—61 *prh,éh, ‘in front of; before (of 
time)’, *prh,éi ‘in front of; before (of time), *pro ‘forward, ahead, away’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:214—215, II:309—310, 1L:350—353 *pro, 
II:358 *pro-tero-, 11:358—360 *proti/*preti, and I1:363—364 *pro- : *pr-; 
Boisacq 1950:746 *pr, *prrai, *prai, 748 *prros, *per-, *pr-, 770—T71 
*per-, 814 *pro, *pro, 814 *pro-qo-, 815 *pro-mo-, 816, 816—817 *proti, 
819—820 *prto-s; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:472—473, 1:476 *prrós, 11:596— 
597 *pro, 11:599, 11:600, II:600—601, 11:603, and 11:609—610; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1I:856—857, 11:939; 11:940, II:941, II:942, and 1I:945—946; 
Beekes 2010.IE1151 *prh;-, 11:1154 *prhy-, 11:1175 *per, IE1176 *per-, 
II:1233—1234 *prei, IE1235 *pro, 11:1237 *pro-k-, 1E1237—1238 
*promo-, 1I:1238 *proti, 11239 *pro-ti-o-, 11:1240 *pro-tero-; Hofmann 
1966:253 *pr-, 253 *p.ros, 284 *prd, 284 *pro-qo-, 284—285 *pro-mo-s, 
285 *pro-tero-, 285 *pro-ti, *preti, and 286; Ernout—Meillet 1979:497 
*peri, *per, 529—530, 535, 536—537 *pro, *pro; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.11:283—286 *peri, *per, 1:351, 1:362—363, and II:364— 
365; De Vaan 2008:459—560, 485—486, 488—489, and 489—490; Orél 
2003:111 Proto-Germanic *frama, 111*framaz, 116* frumaz ~ *frumon, 
119 *fur(a), 119 *furai, 119 *furxaz, 120 *furistaz; Kroonen 2013:156 
Proto-Germanic *froi- ‘early’, 157 *fruman- ‘former, first’, 161 *furi ‘in 
front of, for’; Feist 1939:137 *per, *peri, 141, 145 *p rd, 160, 164, and 
169—170 *pr.mo-; Lehmann 1986:104, 110 *pr-, 110—111 *pera, 121 
*pro, 124 *pro-mo-, and 129—130 *prmo-; De Vries 1977:123—124, 
137, 139—140, 148, and 149; Onions 1966:357, 368, 369, and 378; Klein 
1971:283 *pró-, 290 *per-, *pr-, and 297; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:123; 
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Kluge—Mitzka 1967:225, 811, and 825; Kluge—Seebold 1989:237 *per-, 
757, and 768—769; Brugmann 1904:472—476 *per- (*pr-, *pr-): (1) 
*pro, *pro; (2) *preti, *proti; (3) *prai; (4) *prres, *prros; (5) *pr; (6) 
*peri, *per; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:652—653 and 11:657; Smoczyinski 
2007.1:483 and 1:486. Notes: Some of the forms cited here may be from 
Proto-Indo-European *p^er-/*phor-/*phr- ‘to go or pass; to go or pass over 
or across; to go forth or out’ instead. Still others may be from Proto-Indo- 
European *p^eri ‘around’, which is listed below under Proto-Nostratic 
*phir- (~ *pher-) *(vb.) to twist, to turn; (n.) twist, twining, turn; twine, 
string, rope, cord’. Indo-European loan in Kartvelian: cf. Georgian p 'irveli 
‘first’ (cf. Blažek 1999b:85 Indo-European *prH»;-wó-). 

D. Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *pan/a- ‘to hurry eagerly towards’ > Sirenik parlay- 
‘to jump across something’; Seward Peninsula Inuit panliuq- ‘to welcome’; 
North Alaskan Inuit parla- ‘to welcome, to greet’; Western Canadian Inuit 
parla- (Netsilik) ‘to fight to be first’, (Caribou) ‘to tremble with eagerness 
when hunting caribou’; Eastern Canadian Inuit parla- ‘to throw things at 
them to eat, to hurry to eat (to get most)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:25]. 


Sumerian para; ‘king, prince’ (Semitic loan ?). 


Buck 1949:13.34 first; 14.23 hasten, hurry (vb. intr.); 19.35 prince. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:236—237, no. 41; Möller 1911:201; Blažek 2004:15—18. 


102. Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar- (~ *p/ar-): 

(vb.) *p^ar- ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly 
agitated; to flutter, to fly, to flee’; 

(n.) *p^ar-a ‘flying, flight, fleeing’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *pir- ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly agitated; 
to flutter, to fly, to flee’; 

(n.) *phir-a ‘flying, flight, fleeing’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil para (parapp-, parant-) ‘to fly, to hover, to flutter; to 
move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry; to be greatly agitated; to be 
scattered, dispersed, to disappear’, (reduplicated) parapara ‘to hasten, to 
hurry’, paravai ‘bird, wing, feather, bee’, pari ‘to run away, to flow out 
quickly, to be displaced suddenly, to give way, to fly off, to be 
discharged’, parai ‘flying, wing, feather, bird’; Malayalam parakka ‘to fly, 
to flee’; Kota parn- (parnd-) ‘to fly, to run fast without stopping’; 
Kannada pari, paru ‘flying, running swiftly’; Tulu paruni ‘to run, to fly, to 
escape’; Telugu paracu ‘to run away, to flee, to flow; to cause to flee’, 
paru ‘to run, to flow’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:358, no. 4020. Tamil pari 
(-v-, -nt-) ‘to run, to go out, to escape’, pari (-pp-, -tt-) ‘(vb.) to run, to 
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proceed; (n.) motion, speed, rapidity, pace of a horse, horse', parippu 
‘motion’; Malayalam pari ‘horse’; Toda pary- (parc-) '(horse) to gallop; to 
ride at a gallop’; Kannada pari, hari ‘(vb.) to run, to flow, to proceed (as 
work), to go away, to disappear, to be discharged (as debt); (n.) moving, 
running, flowing, stream’; Tulu pariyuni, hariyuni ‘to run, to flow’; 
Telugu parugu, paruvu, parvu ‘running, a run’, paru ‘to run, to run away’, 
paruvidu ‘to run’; Malto parce, parctre ‘to run away’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:353, no. 3963. 

Proto-Kartvelian *par-, *pr-en- ‘to fly’: Georgian pr-en- ‘to fly’, pr-t-e 
‘wing’, (m-)pr-in-v-el-i ‘bird’; Mingrelian purin- ‘to fly’; Laz purtin- ‘to 
fly’. Fáhnrich 1994:235 and 2007:425 *par-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:348 *par-; Klimov 1964:190 *prin- and 1998:203 *pr-en- : *pr-in- 
‘to fly’; Schmidt 1962:136. Proto-Kartvelian *partx-/*prtx- ‘to flutter, to 
fly’: Georgian partx-, prtx- ‘to flutter’; Laz putx- ‘to fly up, to take flight, 
to rise’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:349—350 *partx-/*prtx-. Proto- 
Kartvelian *parpat’- ‘to flit, to flutter’: Georgian parpat’- ‘to flit, to 
flutter’; Mingrelian porpot’- ‘to flit, to flutter’. Klimov 1998:197 *parpat- 
‘to flit, to flutter’; Fáhnrich 2007:427 *parpat-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:350 *parpat- (reduplicated form of *par- ‘to fly’). 
Proto-Indo-European *pher-/*p'or-/*phy- *(vb.) to fly, to flee; (n.) feather, 
wing’: Sanskrit parnd-m ‘wing, feather’; Hittite (3rd sg.) pár-as-zi ‘to 
flee’; Latin -perus in properus ‘quick, rapid, hasty’, propero ‘to hasten’; 
Old English fearn ‘fern’ (originally ‘feathery leaf’); Old Saxon farn ‘fern’; 
Dutch varen ‘fern’; Old High German farn ‘fern’ (New High German 
Farn); Russian Church Slavic pero, porati ‘to fly’, pero ‘feather’; Czech 
prchnouti ‘to flee’; Polish pierzchnac ‘to flee’; Serbo-Croatian prhati ‘to 
fly up’; Russian porxát' [nopxarb] ‘to flutter, to fly about’, pero [nepo] 
‘feather, plume’. Pokorny 1959:816—817 *per-, *pera- ‘to flee’, 850; 
Walde 1927—1932.1[::39—40 *per-; Mann 1984—1987:922 *perant- 
(*pernt-) ‘birdlife, bird(s)’, 926 *peros, -om, -iom ‘feather, wing’, 926 
*peros ‘swift, swiftness’, 927 *perperos ‘flighty, giddy’; Watkins 1985:50 
*per- and 2000:66 *per- ‘to lead, to pass over’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:646 *pornom ‘wing, feather’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972:372— 
373; Ernout—Meillet 1979:539; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:223—224 
*per- ‘to fly’; Kroonen 2013:129—130 Proto-Germanic *farna- ‘fern’ (< 
*ptorH-no-); Orél 2003:94 Proto-Germanic *farnan; Onions 1966:351 
West Germanic *farno (< *porno-); Klein 1971:278; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:203; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:184—185 *por-no-. 


Buck 1949:3.64 bird; 4.292 wing; 4.393 feather; 10.37 fly (vb.); 10.51 flee; 
14.21 swift, fast, quick. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1758, *parV ‘to fly, to jump’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:242—243, no. 47. 


103. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^ar-a ‘calf, heifer’: 
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Note also: 
(n.) *p^ur-a ‘calf, heifer’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *par- ‘young bull or calf: Proto-Semitic *par-/*pur- 
‘young bull or calf? > Hebrew par [12] ‘young bull or calf’, parah [132] 
‘heifer, calf’; Ugaritic pr ‘bull’; Akkadian pūru ‘young bull or calf’. Klein 
1987:522. Egyptian pry ‘ferocious bull’. Hannig 1995:285; Faulkner 
1962:91; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:526; Gardiner 1957:565. Central 
Chadic *par- ‘cattle’ > Mbara far-ay ‘cattle’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:418, 
no. 1950, *par- ‘cattle’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *p^or-/*p^r- ‘young bull or calf: Sanskrit prthuka-h 
‘young animal’; Armenian ort’ ‘calf’; Greek ndpic, nóptač, nóptic ‘calf, 
heifer, young cow’; Old Icelandic farri ‘bullock’; Old English fearr ‘bull’; 
Old High German far, farro ‘bullock’ (New High German Farre), Middle 
High German verse ‘heifer’ (New High German Fürse). Pokorny 1959:818 
*per- ‘to bear, to bring forth’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:41—42 *per-; Mann 
1984—1987:979 *porstis (*prsth-) ‘calf, youngster’, 1653 *poris, *poruis 
(?); Watkins 1985:50 *per- ‘the young of an animal’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:24 (?) *per- ‘offspring (of an animal)’; Boisacq 1950:804—805 
*per-, Frisk 1970—1973.11:580; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:928—929; 
Hofmann 1966:280 *per-; Beekes 2010.11:1222 *por-i-; Orél 2003:94 
Proto-Germanic *farzon; Kroonen 2013:130 Proto-Germanic *farza(n)- 
‘young bull’ (< *pors-6(n)-); De Vries 1977:113 Germanic *farzan-; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:185; Kluge—Seebold 1989:203; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1I:332—333. 


Buck 1949:3.21 bull; 3.24 calf. Móller 1911:202—203; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:244—245, no. 50; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1783, *p[o]r[w]V ‘female 
young ruminant’. 


104. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p"ar-a, (?) *p^ur-a ‘house’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *par- ‘house’: Egyptian pr ‘house’; Coptic -pòr [-mwp], 
per- [nep-] ‘house’. Hannig 1995:278—279; Faulkner 1962:89; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:53 and 1926—1963.1:511—516; Gardiner 1957:565; 
Vycichl 1983:162; Cerny 1976:127. Berber *far(r)- ‘enclosure’ > Ahaggar 
a-farra ‘enclosure’; Tawlemmet a-farra ‘enclosure’. East Chadic *par- 
‘hangar’ > Migama para ‘hangar’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:418, no. 1949, 
*par- ‘house, enclosure’. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *puray ‘house, dwelling’ (« *par- ?): Tamil purai ‘house, 
dwelling, small room’, pirai ‘shed, factory’, puraiyan ‘house, cottage, 
dwelling made of leaves’, puraiyu] ‘house’; Malayalam pura ‘house 
(especially thatched house), hut, room’; Kodagu pore ‘thatched roof’; Tulu 
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pore, puré ‘roof, ceiling’, pura ‘house’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:379— 
380, no. 4294. 

C. Indo-European: Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) pi-ir (< *p^er) ‘house’, (dat. sg.) 
pár-ni, pár-na (< *p'r-n-), (dat. pl.) pár-na-as$; Luwian (dat.-loc. sg.) pár- 
ni ‘house’; Hieroglyphic Luwian parn- ‘house’; Lycian prfíina- ‘house’, 
prünawati ‘to build, to construct’; Lydian bira- ‘house’. Kloekhorst 
2008b:666. 


Buck 1949:7.12 house. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:253, no. 61. 


105. Proto-Nostratic root *p/ar- (~ *phar-): 
(vb.) *p^ar- ‘to go or pass; to go or pass over or across; to go forth or out’; 
(n.) *p^ar-a ‘going, passage, journey, crossing’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *par- ‘to go out’: Egyptian pri ‘to go, to come out, to go 
forth; to go up, to ascend', prw (priw) *motion, procession, outcome, 
result’, prt ‘(ritual) procession’; Coptic pire [mepe] ‘to come forth’. 
Hannig 1995:283—284 and 285; Faulkner 1962:90—91; Gardiner 
1957:565; Erman—Grapow 1921:54 and 1926—1963.1:518, 1:525, 1:526; 
Cerny 1976:127; Vycichl 1983:162. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye fara?- ‘to 
go out’. Reinisch 1895:82. Saho-Afar *far- ‘to go out’ > Saho far- ‘to go 
out’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:419, no. 1955, *par-/*pir- ‘to go out’. Orél— 
Stolbova also include Hadiyya fir- ‘to go out, to exit’ (< Highland East 
Cushitic *fir- ‘to go out’). However, Hudson (1989:71 and 409) derives 
Hadiyya fir- from Proto-Highland East Cushitic *ful- ‘to go out, to exit’. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite pa-ri- ‘to come, to reach; to go, to start, 
to set out’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *p"er-/*p^or-/*phr- ‘to go or pass; to go or pass over 
or across; to go forth or out’: Sanskrit piparti ‘to bring over or to, to bring 
out of, to deliver from, to rescue, to save, to protect, to escort, to further, to 
promote; to surpass, to excel’, (causative) paráyati ‘to bring over or out’, 
para-h ‘bringing across’; Avestan (causative) -pdrayeite ‘to convey 
across’; Greek nepáow ‘to pass across or through, to pass over, to pass, to 
cross’, topito ‘to carry, to bring about, to provide, to furnish, to supply, to 
procure, to cause’, m0poc ‘a means of crossing a river, ford, ferry’; Latin 
porto ‘to bear or carry along, to convey’, portus ‘harbor, haven, port’; 
Gothic *faran ‘to wander, to travel’, *farjan ‘to travel’, *at-farjan ‘to put 
into port, to land’, *us-farpo ‘shipwreck’; Old Icelandic ferja ‘to ferry over 
a river or strait’, far ‘a means of passage, ship’, fara ‘to move, to pass 
along, to go’, farmr ‘freight, cargo, load’, færa ‘to bring, to convey’, for 
‘journey’; Old English faran ‘to go, to march, to travel’, fær ‘going, 
passage, journey’, ferian ‘to carry, to convey, to lead’, for ‘movement, 
motion, course’, ford ‘ford’; Old Frisian fara ‘to travel’; Old Saxon fara 
‘to travel’, forian ‘to lead, to convey’, ferian ‘to lead, to ferry across’; 
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Dutch varen ‘to travel’; Old High German faran ‘to travel’ (New High 
German fahren), ferien, ferren ‘to lead, to ferry across’, fuoren ‘to lead, to 
convey’ (New High German führen), fuora ‘journey, way’ (New High 
German Fuhre), furt ‘ford’ (New High German Furt). Rix 1998a:425 
*per- ‘to pass over or across, to traverse’; Pokorny 1959:816—817 *per-, 
*pera-; Walde 1927—1932.1::39—40 *per-; Mann 1984—1987:924 
*perio, 926 *pero (‘to pass through’), 977 *poreid ‘to convey’, 978 
*pormos ‘going, gait, progress, ferry, freight’, 978 *poros ‘passage, 
crossing, track, space, period’, 979 *port- (*portos, -à, -us, -is) ‘way, 
passage, gate’, 1003—1004 *prt- (*prtos, -à, -is, -us) “passage, crossing, 
way, fort, shallow’; Watkins 1985:50 *per- and 2000:66 *per- ‘to lead, to 
cross over’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:883 *p/"JorH- and 1995.1:779 
*phorH- ‘passageway’; Mallory—Adams 1997:228—229 *per- ‘to pass 
through’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:258 and II:284; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:929; Frisk 1970—1973.11:491—492; Boisacq 1950:757—758 
*per-; Hofmann 1966:257—258 *per-; Beekes 2010.1I:1163—1164 *per-; 
De Vaan 2008:482—483; Orél 2003:93 Proto-Germanic *faran, 93 
*faranan, 93 *fardiz, 93 *farjanan. 93 *farjon, 94 *faro; Kroonen 
2013:128 Proto-Germanic *faran- 'to go', 128 fardi- 'journey', 129 
*farjon- ‘ferry’, 129 *farma- ‘moving’ (?), and 160 *furdu- ‘ford’; Feist 
1939:142—143 *per-; Lehmann 1986:108—109 *per-; De Vries 
1977:112, 118, 150, and 151; Onions 1966:345, 352, and 369; Klein 
1971:273 *per-, 278, and 290; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:101; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:180 *per-, *por-, 223, and 225—226 *prti-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:199 *per-, 236, and 237—238 *prtu-. 


Sumerian par ‘to go or pass by, to go past’. 


Buck 1949:10.47 go; 10.62 bring; 10.63 send; 10.64 lead. Bomhard—K ers 
1994:260, no. 69; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1768, *PVRV ‘to cross, to pass 
through’. 


106. Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar?- (~ *phary-): 
(vb.) *p^ar»- ‘to cover’; 
(n.) *p^ar*-a ‘covering’ 


A. Proto-Dravidian *par- ‘to cover’: Pengo prak- (-t-) ‘to cover’; Manda 
prak- ‘to cover, to close the eyes’; Kui planga (plangi-) ‘to be covered’, 
plapka (< plak-p-; plakt-) ‘to cover with something’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:357, no. 4008. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *par- ‘to cover’: Georgian par- ‘to cover, to hide’; 
Mingrelian por- ‘to cover’; Svan par-/pr- (li-pr-eni, li-l-pdr-i) ‘to cover 
something’. Klimov 1964:187 *par- and 1998:197 *par- : *pr- ‘to cover’; 
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Schmidt 1962:135; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:348 *par-; Fühnrich 
1994:235 and 2007:424—425 *par-. 


Buck 1949:12.26 cover (vb.). 


107. Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar»- (~ *phar»-): 
(vb.) *p'ar»- ‘to ripen, to mature, to grow old, (hair) to turn gray’; 
(n.) *p^ar»-a ‘ripeness, maturity’; (adj.) ‘ripe, mature, gray’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *par- ‘white’: Chadic: Hausa farii ‘white’; Guruntum fari 
‘white’; Margi part’, partu ‘white’; Gisiga-Marua babaray ‘white’; Gidar 
babara ‘white’; Lele boré ‘white’; Kabalay buruwa ‘white’; Dangla porta 
‘white’; Migama purta ‘white’; Jegu pórórán ‘white’; Birgit forddra 
‘white’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1:178 *pr, | 1E:344—345; 
Newman 1977:34, no. 145. Omotic: Yemsa / Janjero poro ‘white’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil paru (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to ripen (as fruits, grain), to grow, to 
mature, to arrive at perfection (as knowledge, piety), to become old, to 
come to a head (as a boil), to change color by age, to become pale or 
yellowish (as the body by disease), to become flexible, to become pliant’, 
paru, paruppu ‘ripeness, yellowness (of fruits), leaf turned yellow with 
age’, parunu (paruni-), parunu (paruni-) ‘to grow ripe, to become mellow, 
to mature, to be full or perfect’, param ‘ripe fruit’; Malayalam parukka ‘to 
grow ripe, to become well-tempered, to suppurate, to decay’, paruppu 
‘ripening of fruit’, param ‘ripe fruit, ripe plantains’; Kota parv- (pard-) 
*(fruits) to become ripe, (boil, sore) to open’; Tulu parnduni ‘to be ripe, to 
mature, (hair) to turn gray’, parndy ‘ripeness, ripe fruit, ripe plantains; 
ripe, gray’; Telugu pandu ‘to ripen, to mature, to yield, to produce, to win 
(in a game)’; Kolami pand- (pandt-) ‘to become ripe’; Gadba (Salur) pary- 
‘(hair) to become gray’; Gondi pandana, pandind ‘to become ripe’, pand- 
‘to become ripe, (hair) to become gray’; Konda pand- ‘to ripen, (hair) to 
become gray’, paru ‘fruit’; Pengo par ‘fruit’; Manda par ‘fruit’; Kuwi 
pandu ‘ripe fruit’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:356—357, no. 4004; 
Krishnamurti 2003:192 *paz-V- ‘to ripen’. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *per- ‘gray’: Georgian per-o ‘gray’; Svan pdr-w (< 
*per-w < *per-o) ‘gray’. Fahnrich 2007:432—433 *per-; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:354 *per-. 


108. Proto-Nostratic root *p^as»- (~ *phasy-): 
(vb.) *p^as»- ‘to breathe out, to blow; to fart’; 
(n.) *p^as»-a ‘a fart’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *p[a]s"- ‘to breathe out, to blow; to fart’: Proto-Semitic 
*pas*-aw- ‘to breathe out, to blow; to fart? > Akkadian pasi ‘to breathe 
out, to expire’; Arabic fasa ‘to fart noisily’; Geez / Ethiopic fasawa ‘to 
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fart’, fasaw [é.A@], fasaw [4.a*-] ‘a fart; Tigre fäša ‘to fart’; Tigrinya 
Jäsäwä ‘to fart’; Amharic fdssa ‘to fart’; Gafat f'"dsa ‘to fart’; Gurage 
(Soddo) fossa ‘to fart’, fos ‘a fart’; Harari fds ‘a fart’. Leslau 1963:65, 
1979:246, and 1987:168. Ethiopian Semitic loan in Bilin füsá- ‘to fart’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:186, no. 821, reconstruct Proto-Afrasian *fos[i] ?- ‘to 
breathe’ on the basis of a comparison of Akkadian pasi ‘to breathe out, to 
expire’ with the following Highland East Cushitic forms: Hadiyya foos-e?- 
‘to breathe’, foosa ‘odor, smell’; Kambata foos-ee?- ‘to breathe’, fossa 
‘odor, smell’, foos-eek-fuucc’- ‘to pant’. However, these forms are to be 
derived from Proto-Highland East Cushitic *fool- ‘to breathe’, *foole 
“breath, odor, smell’ (cf. Hudson 1989:31), and are thus not related to the 
Semitic forms cited above as proposed by Orél—Stolbova. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada hasuku ‘sharp, disagreeable smell’; Telugu pasi 
‘smell, scent’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:343, no. 3826. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *phes-f'-/*phos-t'- ‘to fart: Latin pedo ‘to fart’, 
podex ‘anus’; Greek Bdém ‘to fart’; Old English fisting ‘gentle fart’; 
Middle High German vist, vist ‘gentle far" (New High German Fist); 
Czech pezd ‘anus, fart’, bzdit ‘to fart’; Serbo-Croatian bázdeti ‘to fart’; 
Russian bzdet' [63zeT5] ‘to fart’; Ukrainian bzdity ‘to fart’; Polish bzdziec 
‘to fart’; Lithuanian bezdu, bezdéti ‘to fart’; Latvian bzdét ‘to fart’. Rix 
1998a:429 *pesd- ‘to fart; Pokorny 1959:829 *pezd- ‘to fart’; Walde 
1927—1932.1::68—69 *pezd-; Mann 1984—1987:928 *pesdo ‘to fart’; 
Watkins 1985:51 *pezd- and 2000:67 *pezd- ‘to fart’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:194 *pesd- ‘to fart; Boisacq 1950:117 *p[ejzd-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:230 *pezd-, *pzd- > *bzd-; Hofmann 1966:34 (Greek póéío < 
*Dzóéío); Beekes 2010.1:209 *pesd-; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:171—172 
*pezd-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:493 *pezd-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.11:273—274 *pezd-; De Vaan 2008:454—455; Orél 2003:101 Proto- 
Germanic *festiz; Onions 1966:358 Germanic *fisti- (< *fest- < *pezd-); 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:200 (New High German Fist « *peis-); Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:216 (Proto-Germanic *fisti- < *pezdi-); Shevelov 1964:95; 
Smoczynhski 2007.1:58 *pésd-e-, *psd-éie- (> Greek Bdéw); Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:42. 


Sumerian pes, pess, pešę ‘to breathe, to respire; to breathe a sigh of relief; to 
blow’. 


Buck 1949:4.64 fart, break wind (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:237—238, no. 
42; Moller 1911:205. 


109. Proto-Nostratic root *p/asy- (~ *phasy-): 
(vb.) *p^as»- ‘to split, to cleave, to break, to shatter’; 
(n.) *p^as»-a ‘split, break; part, share, portion’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *pas"- ‘to split, to cleave, to break, to shatter’: Proto- 


Semitic *pas¥-ax- ‘to tear, to render asunder, to sever’ > Hebrew pasah 
[MWD] ‘to tear to pieces’; Syriac pasah ‘to tear, to rend asunder, to cut off’; 
Arabic fasaha ‘to dislocate, to disjoint, to sever, to sunder, to tear’. Klein 
1987:534. Proto-Semitic *pas¥-at’- ‘to tear off, to strip off > Hebrew 
pasat [DW] ‘to strip off, to flay’; Syriac pasat ‘to stretch out, to extend, to 
reach out’; Akkadian pasatu ‘to expunge, to obliterate’. Klein 1987:534. 
(?) Egyptian pzs (if dissimilated from *pss) ‘to divide, to share; division’, 
pzsty ‘part, division’, pzst ‘sharing out; share, portion’; Coptic pos [mwa] 
‘to divide’, pase [mawe] ‘division, halt" Faulkner 1962:94—95; Hannig 
1995:294; Gardiner 1957:566; Erman—Grapow 1921:55 and 1926— 
1963.1:553—554; Vycichl 1983:166; Cerny 1976:130 and 131. Berber: 
Tuareg afsi ‘to break up, to be broken up, to melt (grease, ice), to liquify’; 
Mzab afsi ‘to melt’, afsu ‘to disentangle, to undo’; Tamazight afsay ‘to 
melt, to dissolve’, fsu ‘to undo, to stetch out, to disentangle; to be undone, 
afsay ‘melting, dissolution’; Kabyle afsi ‘to melt, to be broken up, to fray, 
to be undone’. 

Proto-Dravidian *pá(y)-/*pac- ‘to divide, to separate, to distribute’: Tamil 
payal ‘half, share’; Kannada pafícu, pasu (pacc-) ‘to divide, to separate, to 
part, to distribute, to share; to be divided, etc.', pacci, paccu ‘part, 
portion’, pasuge ‘dividing, separation, division’; Tulu pasaly ‘the share of 
the fisherman’; Telugu pancu ‘to distribute, to divide’; Kolami pay-, paiy- 
‘to divide’; Naikr payk- ‘to distribute’; Pari payp- (payt-) ‘to share’; 
Gadba (Salur) pay- ‘to divide into shares’, payp- (payup-) ‘to distribute’; 
Pengo paspa ‘to divide, to distribute’; Kui pahpa (paht-) ‘to share, to 
apportion’, pahari ‘part, share, portion’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:350— 
351, no. 3936; Krishnamurti 2003:149 *pay-V- ‘to break, to separate’. 
Tulu papaté ‘parting of the hair on a female’s forehead’; Telugu payu ‘to 
separate (intr.), to leave, to quit, to be disentangled’, pacu ‘to remove’, 
pápu ‘to separate (tr.) to divide, to part, to remove, to efface’, paya 
‘branch, division, clove or division of garlic’, papata ‘the parting of the 
hair’; Kolami pa'p- (pa:pt-) ‘to comb’; Naikri pap- ‘to comb’; Gondi paya 
‘parting of the hair’; Konda pay- ‘to leave, to be gone’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:363, no. 4089. 

Proto-Kartvelian *pesk- (‘to burst, to break’ >) ‘to dehisce (noisily)’: 
Georgian piš- in (reduplicated) pis-pis-i ‘popping noise made when broth 
or porridge is brought to a boil’, [ps-] ‘to husk’; Mingrelian pask-, pešk- 
‘to dehisce, to burst (noisily)’; Svan pisg-/psg- ‘to explode (noisily)’. 
Klimov 1964:188—189 *pes- and 1998:201 *pes- : *ps- ‘to dehisce 
(noisily, with a crack)’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:356—357 *pes- 
/*pis-; Fáhnrich 2007:435 *pes-/*pis-. For the semantics, cf. Gurage fardta 
‘to burst, to burst and make the sound of bursting, to explode’ from the 
same root found in: Hebrew paras [YJ] ‘to break through, to break, to 
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burst’, peres [Y 39] ‘breach, gap’; Arabic farasa ‘to cut, to split, to tear, to 
injure’; Akkadian parasu ‘to break through’; etc. 

D. Proto-Uralic *pas/s- ‘to break, to shatter; to tear, to split: Votyak / 
Udmurt pas ‘hole, opening’; Zyrian / Komi pas in pas mun- ‘to shatter into 
fragments, to fall and scatter, to fall and shatter’, pas vart- ‘to beat into 
small bits, to crush to pieces’; Selkup Samoyed paase, pas ‘fissure, tear, 
break’; Kamassian buzoj ‘a crack, crack in the floor, tear’, puzoj ‘cleft, 
tear’. Collinder 1955:47 and 1977:65; Rédei 1986—1988:357—358 *pas3; 
Décsy 1990:105 *pasja ‘hole, opening’; Janhunen 1977b:114. Yukaghir 
(Southern / Kolyma) pasal'as- ‘to bend or break an iron or wooden thing’, 
pasal'a:- ‘to get blunt, to get notches (of a wooden or iron thing)’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:344. 


Sumerian pes; ‘to break, to smash, to shatter’. 


Buck 1949:9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear (vb. tr.). 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:245—246, no. 51. 


110. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^as*-a ‘sperm, semen; male genitals, penis; descendant, 
offspring’: 


A. Proto-Dravidian *pd(y)-/*pac- ‘descendant, offspring’: Tamil payal, 
paiyal, paital, pacal ‘boy’, paiyan ‘boy, son’, paical ‘small boy, urchin’, 
pacalai ‘infancy, tenderness’, payalai ‘young one’; Malayalam paital, 
pasakan ‘child’, pasunna] ‘children’; Kota payl ‘young grain plant (not 
paddy), child’; Kannada pasula, pasule ‘child’, pasuletana ‘childhood’, 
haykalu ‘male or female children’, hayda ‘a boy’, peyya ‘calf’; Kodagu 
pajja ‘Holeya girl’; Tulu pasi ‘boy, child’, paiyya ‘child’, paiyye, paiyeru, 
paiyyery ‘child, boy; Pariah’s child’; Koraga payali ‘child’; Telugu paida 
‘boy, child’, paidali ‘woman’, peyya, peya ‘calf, female calf, heifer’; Naiki 
(of Chanda) paya, piya ‘calf; Parji peyya ‘calf’; Gadba (Ollari) pe-pap 
‘young calf’, (Salur) bedda-peyya ‘young cow’ (bedda ‘female’); Gondi 
pedi ‘girl’, peda ‘girl, child’, pedal ‘child, children’, pedal ‘son, boy’, 
pekur, pékor, pēkal ‘boy’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:351, no. 3939. 
Semantics as in Old English fæsl ‘seed, offspring, progeny’ (see below). 

B. Proto-Indo-European *p^es-/*p^os- ‘penis’: Sanskrit pdsas- ‘penis’; Greek 
néog ‘penis’, nóoðn ‘penis’; Latin penis (< pre-Latin *pes-ni-s) ‘penis’; 
Old Icelandic fósull ‘a brood’; Old High German faselt ‘penis’, fasel ‘seed, 
offspring, progeny’ (Middle High German vasel, New High German [dial.] 
Fasel ‘barrow [of pigs]; brood, young [of animals]’, also in Faselschwein 
"brood-pig', [older] Faselsau ‘brood-sow’, Faselhengst ‘stallion’, 
Faselvieh *breeding-cattle"); Old English fæsl ‘seed, offspring, progeny’. 
Pokorny 1959:824 *pes-, *pesos- ‘penis’; Walde 1927—1932.11:68 *pes-, 
*pesos-; Mann 1984—1987:928 *pesalos, 929 *pesos ‘penis’; Watkins 
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1985:50 *pes- and 2000:67 *pes- (suffixed form *pes-ni-) ‘penis’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.II:817 *p['Jes-os- and 1995.1:716 *phes-os- 
‘penis’; Mallory—Adams 1997:507 *péses- ‘penis’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1I:241; Hofmann 1966:262 *pesos; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:882 
*pesos; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:507 *pésos; Beekes 2010.IE1173 *pes-os-; 
Boisacq 1950:768 *pes-os; De Vaan 2008:458; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1I::281 *pes-nis; Ernout—Meillet 1979:496; Orél 2003:94 Proto- 
Germanic *fas(u)laz; De Vries 1977:151; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:185—186; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:204. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pas¥3 ‘penis’ > Lapp / Saami buoccá/buo3á- 
‘penis’; Hungarian fasz ‘penis’. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.III:96—97, no. 
371, Proto-Uralic *p/a/se; Collinder 1955:74 and 1977:94; Rédei 1986— 
1988:345 *pacs; Sammallahti 1988:548 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pá/o/oosi. 


D. Altaic: Old Uighur ds ‘male genitals’. 


Sumerian pes ‘sperm, semen’, pes ‘descendant, offspring, son’. Semantics as in 
Old English Gel ‘seed, offspring, progeny’. 


Buck 1949:4.492 penis. Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.11I:96—97, no. 371, */p /a/se 
‘membrum virile’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:253—254, no. 62. 


111. Proto-Nostratic root *p^at^- (~ *přath-): 


(vb.) *přath- ‘to flutter, to quiver, to tremble, to palpitate, to move rapidly’; 
(n.) *p^at^-a ‘haste, hurry’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pat- ‘to flutter, to quiver, to tremble, to palpitate, to move 


rapidly, to fall down’: Proto-Semitic *pat- (*ha-pat-, *pat-at-, *pat-pat-) 
‘to fall down, to collapse, to weaken, to crumble’ > Arabic ha-fata ‘to fall 
down, to collapse; to suffer a breakdown’, fatta ‘to weaken, to undermine, 
to sap, to crumble’, fatfata ‘to fritter, to crumble (something, especially 
bread)’; Mandaic ou ‘to crumble’; Hebrew padaé [NDJ] ‘to break up, to 
crumble’; Aramaic po0a0 ‘to crumble’; Harsüsi fet ‘to crumble’; Mehri fat 
‘to crumble’; Geez / Ethiopic fatta [ést], fatata [étt], fattata [étt] ‘to 
break off a piece, to fracture, to crush, to break the Host during 
communion, to break and distribute (bread and anything else), to give out, 
to make a gift, to appoint a portion, to give a share’, fatfata [é.té.t] ‘to 
crumble bread’; Tigre fätäta ‘to crumble bread, to break into small pieces’, 
fatfdta ‘to crumble’; Tigrinya fdttdtd ‘to crumble’, fätfätä ‘to crumble’; 
Amharic füttütà, fätäffätä ‘to crumble’; Gurage fətäfätä ‘to crumble’. 
Klein 1987:538; Leslau 1987:169—170 and 171; Murtonen 1989:351. 
Egyptian ptpt in ptpt (r) hry ‘to fall to the ground’ (Ary = ‘that which is 
under’), pth ‘to cast to the ground’, ptht in ptht nt 3pdw ‘flight of birds’ 
(pdw = ‘birds’); Coptic potpt [riorrrr] ‘to fall away, to make fall, to 
drop’. Hannig 1995:298 and 299; Faulkner 1962:96; Gardiner 1957:566; 
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Vycichl 1983:165; Cerny 1976:130; Erman—Grapow 1921:56, 57, and 
1926—1963.1:563, 1:565—566. Note: Two distinct Proto-Afrasian roots 
seem to have fallen together in Semitic — *pat- ‘to flutter, to quiver, to 
tremble, to palpitate, to move rapidly, to fall down’ > ‘to crumble’ and 
*pVt- ‘to break, to split, to cut’ > ‘to crush, to crumble’ (cf. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:433, no. 2030, *pVtok- ‘to split, to cut’, 1995:178, no. 784, 
*fatVq- ‘to pierce, to split’, and 1995:180, no. 795, *fet- ‘to break, to cut’). 
Dravidian: Tamil pataru (patari-) ‘to be flurried, to be confused, to be 
impatient, to be overhasty, to hurry’, patarram ‘rashness, hurry’, patattam 
‘trembling, agitation’, patai (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to throb (as in sympathy), to 
flutter, to quiver, to be in agony, to shake, to be anxious’; Malayalam 
pataruka ‘to be precipitate, overhasty, confused’, patarikka ‘to cause 
confusion’, pata ‘boiling, throbbing, foam, froth’, patekka ‘to palpitate, to 
boil up, to agitate’, patappu ‘throbbing’, patapata ‘boiling, hot, 
effervescing’, patupata ‘bubbling up’; Kannada padaru ‘to be overhasty, 
to speak unadvisedly, to talk nonsense’, padap(p)u ‘eagerness, zeal, 
pleasurable excitement’; Telugu padaru, paduru, padaru, padur(u)cu, 
padrucu ‘to be overhasty or precipitate, to be angry, to move, to be 
shaken’, padatamu, padatu ‘precipitation, hurry’; Malto padrare, padkare 
‘to prattle’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:349, no. 3910. 

Proto-Kartvelian *petk- ‘to quiver, to tremble, to palpitate, to explode’: 
Georgian petk- ‘to vibrate, to explode’; Mingrelian partk-al- (< *patk-) ‘to 
tremble, to palpitate’; Laz pa(r)tk-al- ‘to break, to palpitate’; Svan li-ptk- 
w-e ‘to strike, to split’. Fahnrich 1994:235 and 2007:432 *petk-; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:353 *petk-; Klimov 1964:188 *petk- and 
1998:199 *petk- ` *ptk- ‘to break; to blow up’; Schmidt 1962:135. Proto- 
Kartvelian *pet- ‘to be terrified, scared, frightened’ (< ‘to tremble, to 
shake’): Georgian pet-i ‘scaredy-cat’, da-pet-eb-a ‘to be terrified, scared, 
frightened’; Svan /i-pet-e ‘to be terrified, scared, frightened; to become 
enraged, infuriated, angry’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:352—353 
*pet-; Fahnrich 2007:431 *pet-. 

Proto-Indo-European *přeth-/*přoth- ‘to fly, to rush, to pursue; to fall, to 
fall down’: Sanskrit pdtati ‘to fly, to soar, to rush on; to fall down or off; 
to set in motion, to set out on foot; to rush on, to hasten’, (causative) 
patayati ‘to fly or move rapidly along, to speed’, (passive) patyate ‘to let 
fly or cause to fall; to fling, to hurl, to throw; to overthrow, to ruin, to 
destroy; to knock out (teeth); to set in motion, to set on foot; to rush on, to 
hasten’, pátram ‘wing, feather’, pátvan- ‘flying, flight’; Greek métopat ‘to 
fly; (also of any quick motion) to fly along, to dart, to rush; to be on the 
wing, to flutter’, rinto ‘to fall, to fall down’, ntepóv ‘feather, bird's wing’; 
Latin peto ‘to make for, to go to, to seek’; Old Irish én (< *ethn- « *pet- 
no-s) ‘bird’; Welsh edn ‘bird’; Old Breton etn- ‘bird’; Old Icelandic fjóór 
‘feather, quill’; Swedish fäder ‘feather’; Norwegian fjør, fjeder ‘feather’; 
Danish fjær, fjeder ‘feather’; Old English feber ‘feather’, (pl) fepra 
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‘wings’; Old Frisian fethere ‘feather’; Old Saxon fethara ‘feather’; Middle 
Dutch vedere ‘feather’ (Dutch veer); Old High German fedara ‘feather’ 
(New High German Feder), fettah ‘wing’ (New High German Fittich); 
Hittite pát-tar ‘wing’, (3rd pl. pres.) pit-ti-(ya-)an-zi ‘to flee, to fly, to 
hasten’. Rix 1998a:431 *peth,- ‘to fly (up)’; Pokorny 1959:825—826 
*pet-, *peta-, *pté-, *pto- ‘to tumble down on’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1I:19—22 *pet-, *peta-, *peta-; Mann 1984—1987:931 *peto ‘to 
dash, to fly, to fall’; Watkins 1985:50—51 *pet- (*peta-) and 2000:67 
*pet- (also *peta-) ‘to rush, to fly’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:57 
*p["]et[^]- and 1995.1:50, 1:125 (fn. 68), E131, 1:195, E455 *přeth- ‘to 
fly’; Mallory—Adams 1997:208 *pet- ‘to fly’ and 646 *pet(e)r-, *pet(e)n- 
‘wing, feather’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:199 and 1I:203—204; Boisacq 
1950:776 *pet-. 787 *pet-, and 821—822 *pet(e)- ‘to fly’, *pet(e)-r-, 
*p(e)te-r- ‘wing, feather’; Frisk 1970—1973.1[:521—522, 1I:542—543, 
and II:612—613; Hofmann 1966:266 *pet-, 271 *pet-, and 287 *peter- 
(*peten-); Chantraine 1968—1980.II:892, 1I:905—906, and 1I:947—948 
*pet-/*pt-(2,); Beekes 2010.11:1181—1182 *pet-, II:1195—1196 *petH-, 
II:1248 *pet-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:503—504 *pet-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1E:297—298; De Vaan 2008:464—464; Lewis—Pedersen 
1937:26, 47, and 82; Kroonen 2013:138—139 Proto-Germanic *fepro- 
‘feather’; Orél 2003:102 Proto-Germanic *feprjan, 102 *febro; De Vries 
1977:124—125; Onions 1966:348 *pet-, *pt-; Klein 1971:276; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:188 and 200; Kluge—Seebold 1989:206 and 217. 
Proto-Eskimo *pattay- ‘to flap (wings), to flutter; to make a flapping 
noise, to clap, to slap’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik pataxtur- ‘to hurry’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik patay-, pataxtur- ‘to hurry’; Central Siberian Yupik patay- 
‘to hit lightly’; Sirenik patayara(ci)- ‘to clap, to slap’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit (Qawiaraq) patakaq- ‘to hurry’; North Alaskan Inuit pattak- ‘to slap, 
to spank’, patala- ‘to get ready in a hurry, to feel one’s way in the dark’; 
Western Canadian Inuit pattak- ‘to applaud, to clap, to caress’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit patta(k)- ‘to play ball’; Greenlandic Inuit pattay- ‘to knock 
something off someone with the hand’, pattaat(i)- ‘to play ball’, pattattur- 
‘to flap wings’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1995:252 *pattay- ‘to clap 
or slap’. 


Buck 1949:10.23 fall (vb.); 10.26 shake (vb. tr.); 10.37 fly (vb.); 16.42 anger; 
16.43 rage, fury; 16.53 fear, fright. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:240—241, no. 45; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1830, *petV (or *pEtV ?) ‘to fly; bird’. 


112. Proto-Nostratic root *přath- (~ *pharh-): 


(vb.) *přath- ‘to open; to be wide, open, spacious, spread out; to stretch, to 


extend, to spread out’; 


(n.) *p^at^-a ‘opening, open space’; (adj.) ‘wide, open, spacious’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *pat- ‘to open; to be wide, open, spacious, spread out; to 
stretch, to extend, to spread out’: Proto-Semitic pat-ah- ‘to open, to untie, 
to loosen’ > Hebrew paOah [TI] ‘to open, to untie, to loosen’; Aramaic 
pa@ah ‘to open’; Arabic fataha ‘to open’; Akkadian pi. petu, pati ‘to 
open’; Phoenician pth ‘to open’; Ugaritic pth ‘to open’; Sheri / Jibbàli 
fétah ‘to open’; Harsüsi fetoh ‘to open’; Mehri fəth, fotah ‘to open’; Geez / 
Ethiopic fatha [étc] ‘to open, to untie, to loosen, to unfasten, to release, 
to dissolve, to disengage, to make of no effect, to set free, to solve, to 
absolve, to forgive (sins), to judge’; Tigre fatha ‘to loosen, to open, to 
untie, to release’; Tigrinya fáthe ‘to loosen, to open, to untie, to release’; 
Harari fátaha ‘to untie, to set free’; Amharic fdtta ‘to release, to untie, to 
unfasten, to divorce’; Argobba fätta ‘to undo, to release, to absolve of sin, 
to divorce’; Gurage fäta ‘to untie, to loosen, to divorce’. Klein 1987:536; 
Leslau 1979:247 and 1987:170; Zammit 2002:315; Murtonen 1989:351— 
352. Proto-Semitic *pat-ay- ‘to be wide, spacious, open’ > Hebrew patah 
[ND] ‘to be wide, spacious, open’; Aramaic po0à ‘to be spacious’; Gurage 
(Wolane) fätti ‘wide, broad’. Gurage (Wolane) fetátà ‘to be wide, broad’, 
afetátà ‘to widen’. Klein 1987:536; Leslau 1979:248. Egyptian pth ‘to be 
open’. Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:565. Central Chadic *pVtVH- ‘to 
open’ > Mofu path- ‘to open’. East Chadic *pit- ‘to open’ > Bidiya pit- ‘to 
open’; Sokoro (reduplicated) fitifiti ‘to open’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:425— 
425, no. 1989, *pitah- ‘to open’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil patti ‘small field’; Malayalam patti ‘garden bed’; 
Kannada pati ‘garden bed’; Tulu pati ‘nursery for plants’; Telugu padu, 
padi ‘garden bed or plot’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:362, no. 4078. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *přeth-/*přot"- ‘to be wide, open, spacious, spread 
out; to stretch, to extend, to spread out’: Avestan pa@ana- ‘wide, broad’; 
Ossetic fütün ‘wide’; Greek metévvipu ‘to spread out’, métaAoc ‘broad, 
flat’; Latin pated ‘to be open’, patulus ‘standing open, open’; Old Welsh 
etem ‘fathom’; Scots Gaelic aitheamh ‘fathom’; Old Icelandic fadmr 
‘outstretched arms, embrace; fathom’, fadma ‘to embrace’; Old English 
fæþm ‘outstretched arms, embrace; cubit, fathom’; Old Frisian fethem 
‘fathom’; Old Saxon (pl.) fathmos ‘outstretched arms, embrace’; Dutch 
vadem, vaam ‘fathom’; Old High German fadam, fadum ‘cubit’? (New 
High German Faden). Rix 1998a:430—431 *peth,- ‘to spread out’; 
Pokorny 1959:824— 825 *pet-, *p.t-, *peta- ‘to stretch out’; Walde 
1927—1932.IE18 *pet- (*peta-); Mann 1984—1987:907 *pat- ‘space, 
pace, stretch’, 929 *pet-, 932 *pat- (*path-) ‘(vb.) to extend; (n.) extent; 
(adj.) wide, open’; Watkins 1985:51 *peta- and 2000:67 *peta- ‘to spread’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:539 *peth,- ‘to spread out (the arms)’; Boisacq 
1950:775—775 *peta-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:891; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:520—521; Beekes 2010.1I:1181 *peth,-; Hofmann 1966:265— 
266; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:262; Ernout—Meillet 1979:486— 
487; De Vaan 2008:449; Kroonen 2013:132 Proto-Germanic *fapma- 
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113. 


*fathom'; Orél 2003:95 Proto-Germanic *fapmaz, 95 *fabmjanan, 95 
*fabmojanan; De Vries 1977:109; Onions 1966:347 *pot-, *pet-, *pt-; 
Klein 1971:275; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:109—110; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:179—180; Kluge—Seebold 1989:198 *peta-. 

D. Proto-Altaic *přatha ‘uncultivated land, field’: Proto-Mongolian *(h)atar 
‘uncultivated land, field’ > Written Mongolian atar ‘virgin land, unplowed 
or fallow land’; Khalkha atar ‘virgin land, wilderness’; Buriat atar 
‘uncultivated land, field’; Mongruor atar ‘uncultivated land, field’. Proto- 
Turkic *Afir" ‘watered field, boundary’ > Karakhanide Turkic atiz ‘any 
strip of land between two dikes’; Uighur etiz ‘watered field, boundary’; 
Turkmenian atiz ‘watered field, boundary’; Kazakh atiz ‘watered field, 
boundary’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1127 *p‘at‘a ‘uncultivated 
land, field’. 


Buck 1949:1.24 plain, field; 12.24 open (vb.); 12.61 wide, broad. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:233—234, no. 38; Brunner 1969;77, no. 417; Moller 1911:205; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1835. *pathV ‘to be open; open’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p/at’- (~ *phat’-): 
(vb.) *p^at'- ‘to hasten, to move quickly’; 
(n.) *p^at '-a ‘foot’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *p/a/t’- ‘(vb.) to hasten, to move quickly; (n.) foot’: Proto- 
Semitic *pat’-an- ‘to be quick, rapid, fast’ > Geez / Ethiopic fatana Léon 
‘to be fast, to be swift, to hurry, to be in a hurry, to be prompt, to speed 
up’; Tigrinya fdtdnd ‘to be rapid’; Harari fdtdna ‘to be fast, quick, rapid’; 
Gurage fdtdnd ‘to be fast, quick’; Amharic fättänä ‘to be fast, quick’. 
Leslau 1963:66, 1979:250—251, and 1987:171. Egyptian pd ‘foot, knee’, 
pd ‘to run away, to flee, to hasten’; Coptic pat [mat] ‘leg, shin, knee, 
foot’, pot [nwt] ‘to run, to flee’. Faulkner 1962:96; Erman—Grapow 
1921:57 and 1926—1963.1:566; Gardiner 1957:566; Vycichl 1983:165; 
Cerny 1976:129. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite ba-at, pa-at ‘foot; under’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *pet -/*p^ot'- ‘foot’: Sanskrit pat ‘foot’ (gen. sg. 
padah), padám ‘step, footstep, position, site’; Greek xoog ‘foot’ (gen. sg. 
m060c), néðov ‘the ground, earth’; Armenian otn ‘foot’, het ‘footprint’; 
Latin pes ‘foot’ (gen. sg. pedis); Umbrian perum, persom-e ‘ground’; 
Gothic fotus ‘foot’; Old Icelandic fet ‘place, step’, fotr ‘foot’; Swedish fot 
‘foot’; Norwegian fot ‘foot’; Danish fod ‘foot’; Old English fot ‘foot’; Old 
Frisian fot ‘foot’; Old Saxon fot, fuot ‘foot’; Dutch voet ‘foot’; Old High 
German fuoz ‘foot’ (New High German Fu/3); Luwian pa-ta-a-as ‘foot’; 
Hittite pi-e-da-an ‘place’; Lycian pddat- ‘place’, pddén- ‘place, precinct’; 
Lithuanian pddas ‘sole of foot’; Tocharian A pe, B paiyye ‘foot’, A päts, B 
patsa ‘bottom’. Pokorny 1959:790—792 *péd-, *pód- ‘foot’; Walde 
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1927—1932.11:23—25 *péd-, *pod-; Mann 1984—1987:909—911 *ped-, 
*ped- ‘foot’, 911 *pedios, -ia ‘of a foot; foot, base, firmness, link’; 
Watkins 1985:47 *ped- and 2000:62 *ped- ‘foot’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:38, 1:43, 1:57, 1:146 (fn. 1), 1:154, 11:786 (fn. 2), *p/*Jét’-, *p["] ðt- 
and 1995.1:33, 1:38, 1:50, 1:125 (fn. 68), 1:133, 1:158, 1:688 (fn. 12), 
*phet'-, *phot'- ‘foot’; Mallory—Adams 1997:208—209 *póds ‘foot’ (acc. 
*pódm, gen. *pedós); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:204—205 and II:249; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1::485—486 *pedo-m and II:587—588 *péd-, *pod-; 
Boisacq 1950:754 and 808—809 *péd-, *pod-; Hofmann 1966:256 
*pedom and 282 *pod-, *ped-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1L::867 and 
1I:932—933; Beekes 2010.II:1160—1161 *ped-o-, 1I:1227—1228 *pod-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:293—295; Ernout—Meillet 1979:500— 
502 *ped-; De Vaan 2008:462; Orél 2003:110 Proto-Germanic *fotz ~ 
*fotuz; Kroonen 2013:152 Proto-Germanic *fot- ‘foot’; Feist 1939:159— 
160 *ped-, *pod-; Lehmann 1986:121; Onions 1966:368 *pod-, *ped-; 
Klein 1971:289 *pód-, *péd-; De Vries 1977:118 and 139; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:226; Kluge—Seebold 1989:238; Adams 1999:362 and 401—402; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:369—370 and 1:370 *ped-, *pod-; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.I:521; Smoczynski 2007.1:435; Derksen 2015:342 *pódum; 
Wodtko—Irslinger— Schneider 2008:526— 540 *ped-. 

(?) Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) petnu- ‘to crawl, to go on all fours’, 
pettey ‘crawling’. Nikolaeva 2006:351. 

Proto-Altaic *přēta- *(vb.) to step, to walk; to hasten, to hurry; (n.) step, 
pace’: Proto-Tungus *pete- ‘to run quickly, to hurry; to jump’ > Evenki 
hetekén- ‘to run quickly, to hurry’; Lamut / Even heteken- ‘to run quickly, 
to hurry’; Ulch peten- ‘to jump’; Orok potco- ‘to jump’; Nanay / Gold 
peten- ‘to jump’; Negidal yeteyen- ‘to jump’; Oroch yete- ‘to jump’; Udihe 
yetigen-e- ‘to jump’. Proto-Mongolian *(h)ada- ‘to hurry’ > Mongolian 
adaya- ‘to hurry, to speed, to strive’, adayam ‘hurry, speed’; Khalkha 
adga- ‘to hurry’; Kalmyk adya- ‘to hurry’, adm ‘hurry, speed’. Proto- 
Turkic *at- ‘(vb.) to walk, to step; (n.) step, pace’ > Turkish adim ‘step, 
pace’; Azerbaijani adim ‘step, pace’; Turkmenian (dial.) Gt-, át-, dt-le- ‘to 
step’, adim ‘step, pace’; Uzbek odim (dial. adim) ‘step, pace’; Uighur atli- 
‘to step’; Karaim adim ‘step, pace’; Tatar atla- ‘to step’, adim ‘step, pace’; 
Bashkir atla- ‘to step’, adim ‘step, pace’; Kirghiz atta- ‘to step’, adim 
‘step, pace’; Kazakh atla- ‘to step’, adim ‘step, pace’; Noghay atla- ‘to 
step’, adim ‘step, pace’; Chuvash ot-'to walk’, odom ‘step, pace’; Yakut 
atilla- ‘to step’; Dolgan atilla- ‘to jump, to hop’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1139 *p'eta ‘to step, to walk’. 


Buck 1949:4.37 foot. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:239, no. 44; Illié-Svityé 1965: 
368 *pata ‘foot’ (cryrms); Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1665, *pa[g]dV ‘foot’. 


114. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p/at’-a ‘chaff, husk, (unripe or blighted) grain’: 
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A. Dravidian: Tamil patar ‘chaff, husk, empty ears of grain; worthless person, 


emptiness, worthlessness', patar (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to become useless’, patati 
‘chaff, blighted grain, husk, futility’; Malayalam patir ‘empty corn husk, 
chaff’, patirikka ‘rice to be without grain’; Kannada hadir ‘a very young, 
quite unripe fruit’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:349, no. 3908. 
Proto-Kartvelian *pet’w- ‘millet’: Georgian pet’v-i ‘millet’; Mingrelian 
pat’-i ‘millet’; Laz pat’-i ‘millet’; Svan pdt’w, pet’w ‘millet’, pet’w-ra 
‘millet flour’. Klimov 1964:188 *petw- and 1998:200 *petw- ‘millet’; 
Schmidt 1962:135; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:355 *petw-; Fahnrich 
1994:225 and 2007:433—434 *petw-. 


115. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *p^ek"^-: 


(vb.) *p^ekw^- ‘to warm, to heat’ (> ‘to cook, to bake’); 
(n.) *přek”h-a ‘warmth, heat’; (adj.) ‘warm, hot’ (> ‘cooked, baked’) 


A. Proto-Indo-European *p'ek"^- ‘to bake, to cook, to roast’: Sanskrit pácati 


‘to cook, to bake, to roast’, pakti-h ‘cooking, cooked food’, pakva-h 
‘cooked, baked’; Pali pacati ‘to fry, to roast’; Avestan pacaiti ‘to boil, to 
burn’; Greek méco (Attic nétto, later néntœ) ‘to cook, to dress, to bake; 
to soften, to ripen, to change (by means of heat)’ (future méyo); Latin 
coquo (< *quequo) ‘to cook, to prepare food; to bake, to burn; to ripen’; 
Welsh pobi ‘to bake’, poeth ‘hot’; Albanian pjek ‘to roast, to broil, to 
cook, to bake’; Lithuanian (with metathesis) kepu, képti ‘to bake, to roast’; 
Old Church Slavic peko, pesti ‘to bake, to burn’, peste ‘oven’; Tocharian 
A, B pák- (active) ‘to make ready for eating: to cook, to boil, to ripen’; 
Armenian hac" ‘bread’. Rix 1998:421—422 *pek#- ‘to make ripe, to cook, 
to prepare food’; Pokorny 1959:798 *pek¥- ‘to cook’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1::17—18 *peq'-; Mann 1984—1987:920 *pequlos, -om, -à, 920 
*pequmn- (*pequno-) ‘baking, firing, cooking, cooked’, 920—921 
*pequo, -ið ‘to bake, to cook, to roast, to ripen’, 921 *pequos (*poqu-) 
‘cooking’, 921 *pequtis ‘baking, cooking, roasting, ripening’, 921 
*pequtos ‘cooked, baked, roasted, ripened’, 976 *poqu- ‘baked, cooked; 
baked or cooked object’; Watkins 1985:48 *pek"- and 2000:63 *pek"- ‘to 
cook, to ripen’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:146 *p[^]ek[^]^-, 1:410 fn. 1 
*p[^Jek[^]^-, 11:699 *p[^]ek[^]^- and 1995.1:125 *phek^^. ‘to cook’, 1:358 
fn. 21 *phek^*., 1:604 *phek^^: Mallory—Adams 1997:125 *pek"- ‘to 
cook, to bake’ and 2006:258 *pek"- ‘to cook, to bake’, 259—260 *pek"- 
‘to cook’, *pek"tis ‘cooking’, *pek"ter- ‘cook’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.11;183, I1:184, and II:185—186; Boisacq 1950:769—770 *peq¥o, 
*peq'io; Hofmann 1966:262—263 *peq¥- (Italo-Celtic assimilated to 
*queq'-); Chantraine 1968—1980.II:884 *pek"- and 890 *pek"-; Frisk 
1970—1973.11:519—520 *peq'-io/e-, *peq'-o/e-; Beekes 2010.1I:1180— 
1181 *pek"-; Huld 1984:103—104 *pek"-; De Vaan 2008:134; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:270—271 coquo (< *quequo < *peq'o); Ernout— 
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Meillet 1979:141—142 *pekvo (> *kvekwo); Adams 1999:368 *pek"- ‘to 
cook, to ripen’; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:355 *peq'-; Smoczynski 
2007.1:275—276 *pek"-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:241 *pek¥-; Derksen 
2008:393 *pek’-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:548—552 *pek#-; 
Orél 1998:329. 

B. (?) Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) pugó ‘summer’, puge- ‘hot’, pugelba- 
‘to get warmer’, pugeladej- ‘to heat, to warm’, puged'a ‘sweat’, puguca 
‘warmth’, (Northern / Tundra) pugelwe- ‘to get warmer’, puguler- ‘to heat, 
to warm’, pugej- ‘hot’, pugud'e ‘heat, warmth’, puguo- ‘warm’, pugukie- 
‘to get warmer’. Nikolaeva 2006:366. 

C. Proto-Altaic *phek^V- (~ *p-) ‘hot, warm’: Proto-Tungus *peku- ‘hot’ > 
Evenki heku ‘hot’; Lamut / Even hök ‘hot’; Negidal yeku-di ‘hot’; Manchu 
fivakiya- ‘to be hot from the sun’, fiyakiyan ‘burning hot; the sun’s heat’, 
fivaku- ‘to heat, to dry by a fire, to dry in the sun; to bake’; Ulch pukeuli 
‘hot’, pékki- ‘to bake’; Orok yekkuli, yekusi ‘hot’ (loanword from Oroch); 
Nanay / Gold peku ‘hot’, pigi- ‘to warm, to heat’; Oroch yeku, yekusi ‘hot’; 
Udihe yekuhi ‘hot’, piki-le- ‘to bake’ (loanword from Ulch); Solon eytigdi 
‘hot’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1084 *pek'V- (~ *p'-) ‘warm, hot’. 


Buck 1949:5.21 cook; 5.22 boil; 5.23 roast, fry; 5.24 bake; 15.85 hot, warm. 
Greenberg 2000:41, no. 76; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1679, *pükó ‘to heat (on 
fire), to be hot’ (— ‘to cook, to bake; to dry’); Illié-Svityé 1965:337—338 
*pü[k]a | ropsuuit^] ‘hot, warm’. The Kartvelian forms cited by Dolgopolsky 
are not included here — the original meaning appears to have been ‘to blow 
(air, wind, breeze), to dry in the air' (cf. Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:362 
*puk-; Fahnrich 2007:443—444 *puk-: Georgian puk -v-a ‘to let the air out’; 
Svan [Lower Bal] /i-pk’w-e ‘to dry [something] in the air’, puk’wi ‘dry’). The 
Afrasian forms cited by Dolgopolsky and the Eskimo-Aleut and Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan forms cited by Greenberg are not included here due to problems 
with both the semantics and the phonology. Finally, the Uralic forms cited by 
Illié-Svityé and Dolgopolsky appear to be loanwords from North Germanic (cf. 
de Vries 1977:23; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:31—32: Old Icelandic baka ‘to 
bake; to warm and rub the body and limbs’, bakstr ‘baking; baked bread, 
especially communion bread; poultice, fermentation; warming, rubbing [of the 
body]’; Swedish baka ‘to bake’; Danish bage ‘to bake’ — Saami / Lapp [Lule] 
pahkka ‘hot; heat’, [Southern] baakke ‘hot; heat’, [Norwegian] bak'ká ‘heat’, 
bak'ka ‘hot’). 


116. Proto-Nostratic root *p/el-: 
(vb.) *přel- ‘to tremble, to shake; to be frightened, fearful, afraid’; 
(n.) *p^el-a ‘fright, fear’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *pal-ax- ‘to fear, to be afraid; to respect, to 
venerate, to serve, to worship’ > Old Akkadian palahum ‘to fear, to be 
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afraid; to respect, to venerate, to serve, to worship’, palhum ‘feared, awe- 
inspiring’; Amorite plh ‘to fear’ (basic stem, Qal yaplah, etc.); Imperial 
Aramaic p/h ‘to serve, to worship’, plh ?Ih? ‘servant of God’; Syriac palah 
‘to serve (especially, to serve God), to worship’. Murtonen 1989:340. 
Semantic development as in Greek o€Bopa ‘to feel awe of’, sometimes ‘to 
fear’, commonly ‘to revere, to worship’; note also Hittite (1st sg. pres.) 
na-ah-mi ‘to fear, to respect, to revere’, na-ah-Sa-ra-az ‘fear, reverence’. 
Proto-Indo-European *plel-/*ph|- (secondary o-grade form: *p^ol-) ‘to 
tremble, to shake; to be frightened, fearful, afraid’: Greek 1óXAo ‘to sway, 
to shake; (passive) to swing or dash oneself; to quiver, to leap (especially 
in fear)’, meAgpiCw ‘to shake, to make quiver or tremble’; Gothic us-filma 
‘frightened, astonished’, us-filmei ‘astonishment’; Old Icelandic fæla ‘to 
frighten, to scare’, feeling ‘frightening’, felmtr ‘sudden fear, fright’, felms- 
fullr ‘alarmed, frightened’; Old English eal-felo ‘baleful, dire’; Middle 
High German valant ‘devil’ (New High German [poet.] Voland ‘evil 
friend’, [dial.] Valand ‘devil, evil friend’); Old Church Slavic plaxo 
‘dread, fear, fright’, plasiti ‘to scare, to frighten’. Pokorny 1959:801 
(*pel-); Walde 1927—1932.1I:52—53 *pel- ‘to tremble, to shake’; Mann 
1984—1987:916; Boisacq 1950:744 and 762; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:469 
and 1I:497—498; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:854 and 11I:875—876; Beekes 
2010.11:1148 *pelh,-, 1I:1167; Hofmann 1966:251 *pel- and 260 *pelem-; 
Feist 1939:530 *pelem-; Lehmann 1986:381 *pel-; De Vries 1977:110, 
117, and 149; Orél 2003:97 Proto-Germanic *felmaz; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:823; Kluge—Seebold 1989:768. 

Proto-Uralic *pele- ‘to fear, to be afraid’: Finnish pelko ‘fright, fear’; Lapp 
/ Saami bállá-/bálá- ‘to be afraid’; Mordvin pele- ‘to be afraid’; Votyak / 
Udmurt pul- ‘to be afraid’; Zyrian / Komi pol- ‘to be afraid’; Vogul / 
Mansi pil-, pal- ‘to be afraid’; Ostyak / Xanty pal-, (Southern) pət- ‘to be 
afraid’; Hungarian fél- ‘to fear, to be afraid’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets 
piil'u-, pür'u- ‘to be afraid’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan /iliti- ‘to be 
afraid’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets fie- ‘to be afraid’. Collinder 1955:47 and 
1977:66; Rédei 1986—1988:370 *pele-; Décsy 1990:105 *peld ‘to fear, to 
be afraid’; Sammallahti 1988:539 Proto-Uralic *peli- ‘fear’; Janhunen 
1977b:124—125. 


Buck 1949:16.53 fear, fright; 22.16 worship (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:255, 
no. 64; Hakola 2000:136, no. 592; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.11:98—99, no. 337, 
*pelHi ‘to tremble, to be afraid’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1704, *pelgé ‘to 
tremble, to fear’. 


117. Proto-Nostratic root *pPid- (~ *phed-): 


(vb.) *pid- ‘to seize, to hold, to clutch, to capture, to cling to’; 
(n.) *p*id-a ‘hold, grasp’ 
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A. Dravidian: Tamil piti ‘to catch, to grasp, to seize, to clutch, to capture, to 
cling to, to contain, to carry, to keep back, to understand, to make a 
handful; to cling (intr.), to adhere, to be pleasing, to be suitable’, pitippu 
‘grasping, holding, seizure, catching, sticking, money amassed, handle’; 
Malayalam pifi ‘grasp, hold, closed hand, handful, handle, hilt, memory’, 
pitikka ‘to seize, to catch, to hold (as a vessel), to stick to, to understand, to 
take effect’; Kota pirc- ‘to clench (hand)’; Kannada pidi ‘to seize, to catch, 
to grasp, to hold’; Kodagu pudi (pudip-, pudic-) ‘to catch, to hold’; Telugu 
pidikili ‘fist, hold, grasp, handful’; Parji pidk- ‘to embrace’; Gondi pidanda 
‘to snatch, to catch’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:367—368, no. 4148; 
Krishnamurti 2003:115 *pit-i *(vb.) to grasp; (n.) handle’. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pitd- ‘to seize, to hold, to grasp, to cling to’ > 
Finnish pitd- ‘to keep, to hold, to retain, to maintain’; Mordvin (Erza) 
ped'a-, (Moksha) peda- ‘to attach oneself, to adhere, to start, to begin in an 
obstinate way’; Cheremis / Mari pidd-, pida- ‘to tie, to knit; Hungarian 
füz- ‘to stitch, to sew, to thread; to attach, to bind, to tie’, füzér ‘string, 
garland’. Collinder 1955:108 and 1977:122; Sammallahti 1988:547 Proto- 
Finno-Ugrian *pitd- ‘to keep, to hold’; Rédei 1986—1988:386 *pita-. 


Buck 1949:11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:250—251, 
no. 57; Hakola 2000:142—143, no. 623. 


118. Proto-Nostratic root *p*iny- (~ *plen»-): 
(vb.) *p^in»- ‘to watch (over), to protect, to nourish, to nurture’; 
(n.) *p'in*-a ‘protection, care; feeding, nourishing, nourishment’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil pénu (péni-) ‘to treat tenderly, to cherish, to foster, to 
protect, to regard, to esteem, to honor, to treat courteously, to worship, to 
care for’, pen ‘protection’, penam “tenderness, regard, care, nurture’, pinai 
‘protecting with loving care’; Malayalam pénuka ‘to foster, to take care 
of’, penam ‘caution’, pennuka ‘to take care of, to use, to take to oneself’; 
Telugu pen(u)cu ‘to nourish, to nurture, to foster, to support, to rear, to 
fatten, to increase, to extend’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:392, no. 4436. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *p/en- ‘food, protection’: Latin penus ‘food 
supplies, provisions’; Lithuanian pénas ‘food’, pen, penéti ‘to feed, to 
fatten’; Gothic fenea ‘barley-groats, porridge’; Farsi panah ‘refuge, 
protection’. Rix 1998a:424 *pen- ‘to feed’; Pokorny 1959:807 *pen- ‘to 
feed’; Walde 1927—1932.IE:25 *pen-; Mann 1984—1987:919 *penos 
‘food, protection’; Mallory—Adams 1997:199 *pen- ‘to feed, to fatten’; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I::283; Ernout—Meillet 1979:496—497; 
De Vaan 2008:458—459; Feist 1939:147—148; Lehmann 1986:112; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:569; Smoczynski 2007.1:449—450. 

C. Proto-Uralic *punva- ‘to watch (over), to protect, to preserve, to keep’: 
Lapp / Saami (Kola) binnje-/binje- ‘to hoard, to keep, to protect, to 
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preserve, to watch (over), to hold, to value’, binnjej ‘herdsman’; Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets (Baiha) fonine-, (Hatanga) foneye- ‘to watch (over), to 
pasture’, fonidde, fonedde ‘herdsman’. Collinder 1955:6 and 1977:27; 
Décsy 1990:106 *punja ‘to herd (reindeer)’; Rédei 1986—1988:413—414 
*pyn3-; Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1II:106—111, no. 373, Proto-Uralic 
*pina (< *péna ?). (?) Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) perii-- ‘to put; to 
leave, to abandon’, pono:- ‘to remain’, (Northern / Tundra) pont ‘to put; 
to leave, to abandon’, poninube ‘place where clothes and other things are 
left’, poriaa- ‘to remain’. Nikolaeva 2006:359. 


Buck 1949:5.12 food. Illič-Svityč | 1971—1984.1II:106—111, no. 373, 
*/p‘/eHna ‘to shepherd, to graze, to defend, to take care of’; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 1746, *pEX|Qna ‘to keep, to protect’; Koskinen 1980:72, no. 256; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:251—252, no. 58. 


119. Proto-Nostratic root *p"ir- (~ *pher-): 


(vb.) *p*ir- ‘to bring forth, to bear fruit’; 
(n.) *p*ir-a ‘birth, issue, offspring, descendant, fruit’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pir- ‘to bring forth, to bear fruit’: Proto-Semitic *par-ay- 


‘to bring forth, to bear fruit? > Hebrew parah [MJ], para? [XÐ] ‘to bring 
forth, to bear fruit’, part DB] ‘fruit’; Aramaic pard ‘to bear fruit, to be 
fruitful’; Phoenician pry ‘to bear fruit’; Ugaritic pr ‘fruit’; Sabaean fry ‘to 
cultivate’; Sheri / Jibbali efré? ‘to become ripe, to ripen’; Geez / Ethiopic 
farya [4.c], faraya [é.2?] ‘to bear fruit, to produce fruit, to yield fruit, to 
be fruitful, to engender’, fore [4-4] ‘fruit’; Tigrinya färäyä ‘to bear fruit’; 
Tigre fdra ‘to bear fruit; Amharic (a)fdrra ‘to bear fruit’; Gurage (a)fürra 
‘to bear fruit’, fre ‘fruit’. Klein 1987:522, 523, and 527—528; Leslau 
1979:240 and 1987:167; Murtonen 1989:347. Proto-Semitic *par-ax- ‘to 
sprout’? > Hebrew parah [132] ‘to bud, to sprout’; Aramaic parah ‘to 
blossom, to sprout’; Akkadian pardhu ‘to sprout’, pirhu ‘sprout’, pir?u 
‘issue, offspring, descendant’; Arabic farraha ‘to have young ones (bird), 
to hatch; to germinate, to sprout’, farh ‘young bird; shoot, sprout (of a 
plant or a tree)’; Sheri / Jibbali férag ‘(flower) to open up’, férg ‘fully- 
grown, fast grown’; Harsüsi fátereg ‘to ripen, to bloom’; Mehri farog 
*(bird) to hatch (eggs)’, fatrag ‘to bloom’; Geez / Ethiopic farha [é.C71] ‘to 
sprout, to germinate’. Murtonen 1989:347; Leslau 1987:166; Klein 
1987:527. Egyptian prt ‘fruit, seed, offspring, posterity’, pri ‘to be born, to 
arise from’, prh ‘flower, bloom, blossom’. Faulkner 1962:90 and 91; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:54; Hannig 1995:286 and 287. Berber: Guanche 
a-faro ‘corn’. Cushitic: Galla / Oromo firi ‘fruit’; Xamir fir ‘fruit’; Bilin fir 
‘fruit’; Saho fire ‘flowers, fruit’. Appleyard 2006:73; Reinisch 1887:125. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:424, no. 1983, *pir- ‘fruit, corn’, 425, no. 1984, 
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*pirah- ‘sprout, flower’ (derived from *pir- ‘fruit, corn"). Ehret 1995:106, 
no. 85, *fir- ‘to flower, to bear fruit’. 

Dravidian: Tamil peru (peruv-, perr-) ‘to get, to obtain, to beget, to 
generate, to bear’, pira ‘to be born, to be produced’, piravi ‘birth’; 
Malayalam peruka ‘to bear, to bring forth, to obtain, to get’, péru ‘birth’; 
Kota perv- (perd-) ‘to be born’, perp ‘birth’; Kannada per- (pett-) ‘to get, 
to obtain, to beget, to bear’; Kodagu per- (peruv-, pett-) ‘to bear (child)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:391, no. 4422. 

Proto-Indo-European *p"er-/*p^r- ‘to bear, to bring forth’: Latin parið ‘to 
bear, to bring forth’; Lithuanian periu, peréti ‘to hatch’; (?) Gothic fraiw 
‘seed’; (?) Old Icelandic fre, frjó ‘seed’, frjóa ‘to fertilize, to multiply, to 
be fertile’, frjór ‘fertile’, frjó-ligr, frjo-samr ‘fruitful’; Swedish frö ‘seed, 
grain’; Danish fre ‘seed, grain’. Rix 1998a:427—428 *perh,- ‘to get, to 
obtain’; Pokorny 1959:818 *per- ‘to bear, to bring forth’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:41—42 *per-; Mann 1984—1987:926 *pero, -ið ‘to breed’; 
Watkins 1985:50 *pera- and 2000:66 *pera- ‘to produce, to procure’; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:483—484; De Vaan 2008:445—446; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I::255—256 *per-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:573; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:451; Kroonen 2013:152 Proto-Germanic *fraiwa- 
‘seed’ (“[a] word with a debated etymology”) — Kroonen also compares 
Old Icelandic Freyr ‘fertility deity’ (< *frauja-) and frygó “blossoming, 
excellence’ (« *fruwwipo-); Orél 2003:111 Proto-Germanic *fraiwjaz; 
Feist 1939:163; Lehmann 1986:123; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:201; De 
Vries 1977:145. 

Proto-Altaic *p'tiri ‘seed, offspring’: Proto-Tungus *pur- ‘young (boy, 
child); children; family; breed’ > Manchu fursun ‘shoots, sprouts 
(especially of grain)’; Evenki hur-kén ‘young (boy, child)’, Aura ‘family’, 
huril ‘children’; Lamut / Even hur-ken ‘young (boy, child)’, hurol 
‘children, sons’; Ulch purul ‘children’; Negidal yuyil ‘children’; Orok 
puriye ‘young (boy, child)’, puri! ‘children’; Nanay / Gold puri ‘family’, 
puril ‘children’; Oroch yi ‘children’; Solon ukkéyé, urkéyé ‘young (boy, 
child)’, uril ‘children’. Proto-Mongolian */iire ‘seed; child, descendant’ > 
Written Mongolian tire ‘seed, grain, fruit; offspring, descendants; result, 
product’; Khalkha Zr ‘seed, child, descendant’; Buriat üri ‘seed, child, 
descendant’; Kalmyk iirn ‘child, descendant’; Ordos Zr, tire ‘child, 
descendant’; Dagur yur ‘child, descendant’; Monguor fure ‘fruit’. Poppe 
1955:55. Proto-Turkic *urug (~ or-) ‘seed, kin, kind; child’ > Old Turkic 
uruy ‘seed, kin, kind’; Karakhanide Turkic uruy ‘seed, kin, kind’; 
Turkmenian uruc ‘kin, kind’; Uzbek uruy ‘seed’; Uighur uruq ‘seed’; 
Tatar orliq ‘seed’; Bashkir orlog ‘seed’; Kirghiz uruq ‘kin, kind’; Kazakh 
uriq ‘seed’; Noghay urliq ‘seed’; Tuva uruy ‘child, girl’; Chuvash voro" 
‘seed’; Yakut uri ‘relatives’; Dolgan uri ‘relatives’. Poppe 1960:111; 
Street 1974:24 *püre ‘seed, fruit; result, offspring’; Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1187 *p‘uri ‘seed’. 
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Buck 1949:4.72 bear (of mother); 5.71 fruit. Bomhard—Kerns 1984:234—235, 
no. 39; Brunner 1969:22, no. 31; Móller 1911:203; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1761, *p[e]rV ~ *puHrV (both from *páü?[e]rV ?) ‘fruit’, no. 1766, *pór[i] (or 
*póHar[i] ?) ‘child, offspring’, and, no. 1773, *Par[?]V ‘to bring forth, to give 
birth (of animals), to breed; young of animals'. 


120. Proto-Nostratic root *pir- (~ *pher-): 


(vb.) *p"ir- ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly agitated; 


to flutter, to fly, to flee’; 


(n.) *p*ir-a ‘flying, flight, fleeing’ 
Note also: 
(vb.) *p"ar- ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly 


agitated; to flutter, to fly, to flee’; 


n.) *p^ar-a ‘flying, flight, fleeing’ 
P ying 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pir- ‘(vb.) to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to 


be greatly agitated; to flutter, to fly, to flee; (n.) flying, flight, fleeing’: 
Proto-Semitic *par- (*na-par-, *par-ar-, *par-ax-, *par-ad-, *par-ah-, 
*par-par-) ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly 
agitated; to flutter, to fly, to flee’ > Akkadian naprusu ‘to fly, to take 
flight, to flee’; Arabic farra ‘to flee, to run away, to desert’, nafara ‘to 
flee, to run away’, farh ‘young bird’, (reduplicated) farfara ‘to move, 
(birds) to shake wings’, furfur ‘small bird’; Hebrew parah [MB] ‘to fly’; 
Aramaic parah ‘to fly’, parha ‘young bird’; Syriac parad ‘to flee’; 
Ugaritic *prr ‘to flee’ (imptv. pr ‘flee!’), npr ‘fowl’; Sabaean frh ‘to flee’; 
Harsüsi fer ‘to fly, to jump, to spring’, ferfayr ‘feather’, ferod ‘to run off in 
panic, to stampede, to flee’; Sheri / Jibbali ferr ‘to fly, to flee, to jump up 
quickly’, féród ‘to stampede, to panic’, ferfor ‘hasty’, anferfér ‘to have a 
fit, to have epilepsy, to panic’; Mehri far ‘to fly, to jump up’, fardd ‘to 
stampede, to panic, to make off, to run away’, farfir ‘hasty person’; Geez / 
Ethiopic farh [4.C^i] ‘chick, young bird’, ?anfarfara [K.C] ‘to thrash 
about, to flail about, to move convulsively’; Tigre farfardt ‘a bird’; 
Tigrinya fárárá ‘to fly, to fly away’, ?anfdrfard ‘to writhe, to flop about’; 
Amharic tänfäräffärä ‘to flop around, to writhe, to thrash about’, farfart 
‘partridge’. Klein 1987:527; Leslau 1987:165 and 166; Militarév 2010:70 
Proto-Semitic *prh; Zammit 2002:318. Egyptian pry ‘to soar, to rise’. 
Hannig 1995:283—284; Faulkner 1962:90—91 pri (2) ‘to go up, to 
ascend’; Gardiner 1957:565; Erman—Grapow 1921:54 and 1926— 
1963.1:520— 521. Berber: Kabyle ffarfar ‘to flap the wings, to fly away; to 
fly; to go quickly’, ifarr ‘wing; leaves, foliage’; Tamazight afraw ‘to fly’, 
afar ‘wing’; Semlal firri ‘to fly’; Ahaggar fara-t ‘to fly’. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *pur- or *pir- ‘to fly’ > Maia puru ‘to fly’, -purupuru ‘to hop’. 
Ehret 1980:321. Beja / Bedawye fir- ‘to fly’. Reinisch 1895:81. West 
Chadic *pir- ‘to soar’ > Hausa Giro ‘to soar’; Angas fiir ‘to stretch the 
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wings’. Central Chadic *pVr- ‘bird’s flight? > Mafa parr, perr ‘bird’s 
flight. Newman 1977:26 Proto-Chadic *para ‘to fly, to jump’. Ehret 
1995:96, no. 51, *pir- ‘to fly’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:424, no. 1981, *pir- 
‘to fly, to soar’, and 422, no. 1971, *per- ‘bird’; Takacs 201 1a:116—117. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *pir3 ‘nimble, quick, swift’? > Finnish pired 
‘quick, swift, lively’, pirakka ‘lively’; Estonian pirakas ‘lively, vigorous’; 
Lapp / Saami bárok ‘nimble, quick, swift, light of foot’; Zyrian / Komi 
peryd, peryt ‘quick, swift, speedy’. Rédei 1986—1988:732 *pirs. 


Buck 1949:3.64 bird; 4.292 wing; 4.393 feather; 10.37 fly (vb.); 10.51 flee; 
14.21 swift, fast, quick. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:242—243, no. 47. 


121. Proto-Nostratic root *phir- (~ *pher-): 
(vb.) *přir- ‘to twist, to turn’; 
(n.) *p*ir-a ‘twist, twining, turn; twine, string, rope, cord’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil piri ‘twist, strand, wisp’, puri ‘to be twisted, to curl, to 
turn’, puri ‘cord, twine, rope, strand, twist (as of straw), curl, spiral, 
conch’; Malayalam piri ‘a twist, twining’, piriyuka ‘to be twisted, warped’, 
pirikka ‘to twist’, puri ‘twisting, string’; Kannada puri ‘twisting, twist, 
twine, string’; Tulu piri ‘twist, spiral thread (as of a screw)’, piripuni ‘to 
twist (as a rope)’, piripavuni ‘to turn, to twist’; Telugu piri, puri ‘twist, 
strand, twisting’, pirigonu ‘to be twisted, to twist’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:370, no. 4177. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *p/eri ‘around’: Sanskrit pári ‘around’; Avestan 
pairi ‘around’; Old Persian pariy ‘around, about’; Greek nepi ‘around’. 
Pokorny 1959:810 *per, *peri; Walde 1927—1932.II:29—32 *per, *peri; 
Mann 1984—1987:922—923 *peri (per, *per-) ‘through, over, around’; 
Watkins 1985:49—50 *per and 2000:65 *per- base of prepositions and 
preverbs with the basic meaning ‘forward, through’ and a wide range of 
extended senses such as ‘in front of, before, early, first, chief, toward, 
against, near, at, around’; Mallory—Adams 1997:581 *per- ‘over, 
through, about; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1::216—217  *peri, *per-; 
Boisaeq 1950:772—773 *peri (*per); Hofmann 1966:;264 *peri (*per); 
Frisk 1970—1973.1::512—513 *péri; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:886; 
Beekes 2010.1I:1176 *per-. For possible additional cognates, cf. Proto- 
Indo-European *p^er-/*p^or-/*p^r- base of prepositions and preverbs with 
a wide range of meanings such as ‘in front of, forward, before, first, chief, 
forth, foremost, beyond’, which is listed above under Proto-Nostratic 
*phar- (~ *phar-) *(vb.) to press forward, to precede, to hasten in advance, 
to overtake, to surpass, to outstrip; (adj.) chief, foremost, first’. 

C. Proto-Uralic *pire ‘round; any round object; around, round about’: Finnish 
piiri ‘circumference, periphery; extent; compass, circle; department, 
district’; Lapp / Saami birrá ‘round, all around; close (densely) round; 
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round about, around; concerning, about’; Mordvin (Erza) pire, (Moksha) 
pere ‘fenced place’; Selkup Samoyed por, pür ‘ring; round; wheel, circle’, 
pórug, pürug ‘round, round about’; Kamassian pjeeri ‘about, around, 
round about’. Collinder 1955:49, 1960:408 *pirs, and 1977:67; Rédei 
1986—1988:384 *pire; Décsy 1990:106 *pird ‘circle’. 

D. Proto-Altaic *p'erkV- ‘to tie round, to surround’: Proto-Tungus *perke- 
‘to bind, to tie round’ > Evenki herke- ‘to bind, to tie round’; Lamut / Even 
herkvo- ‘to wrap, to envelop’; Negidal yeyke- ‘to bind, to tie round’; Orok 
pitu- ‘man’s girdle’; Solon ekke- ‘to bind, to tie round’. Proto-Mongolian 
*hergi- ‘to go round’ > Written Mongolian erge-, ergi- ‘to turn, to move 
around, to revolve’; Dagur ergi- ‘to turn, to rotate’; Ordos erge- ‘to turn, to 
rotate’; Khalkha ergi- ‘to turn, to rotate’; Buriat erye- ‘to turn, to rotate’; 
Monguor yargi- ‘to turn, to rotate’; Kalmyk ergi- ‘to turn, to move 
around’; Moghol irga- ‘to spin a spindle’. Poppe 1955:46 and 153, 
1960:104; Street 1974:23 *perki- ‘to turn, to revolve, to go around’; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1137 *p'erkV ‘to tie round, to surround’. 

E. Proto-Eskimo *pirdar- ‘to braid or weave’: Naukan Siberian Yupik piiXo- 
‘to braid, to weave’; Central Siberian Yupik piiXa- ‘to braid’; Sirenik 
pircar- ‘to braid, to weave’; Seward Peninsula Inuit pinlaq- ‘to braid’; 
North Alaskan Inuit piraq- ‘to braid’; West Canadian Inuit pilraq- ‘to 
braid’; East Canadian Inuit pirrai- ‘to plait’; Greenlandic Inuit pirtar- ‘to 
twist, pirtaa- ‘to braid hair’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:263. 
Proto-Eskimo *pirdarar ‘braid or woven thing’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik 
piiXaq ‘woven mat’; Central Alaskan Yupik piiXaq ‘two-ply cordage, 
string or interlaced fish’; Naukan Siberian Yupik piiXaq ‘braided hair’; 
[Sirenik pirzasaq ‘braided hair’]; Seward Peninsula Inuit pirlaag 
‘something braided (sinew, yarn, hair)’; Western Canadian Inuit pilragtat 
‘braids’; Eastern Canadian Inuit pirraag ‘plait of hair, whale ligament, 
thread’; Greenlandic Inuit pirtaaq ‘twisted sinew thread’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1995:263—264. 


Sumerian pir ‘to wrinkle, to crumple; to be rolled up, contracted’. For the 
semantics, cf. Old English wrincle ‘a wrinkle’, wrinclian ‘to wrinkle’, 
diminutives formed from wrencan ‘to twist, to turn’ (cf. Klein 1971:832; 
Onions 1966:1015; Watkins 1985:76—77). 


Buck 1949:10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around (vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.); 
10.15 roll (vb.); 12.81 round; 12.82 circle. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:257, no. 66; 
Hakola 2000:139—140, no. 609; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1771, *pifh|X|Q/RE 
‘around’ (the alleged Egyptian and Coptic cognates included by Dolgopolsky 
do not belong here and must be removed; furthermore, there is no evidence 
from the daughter languages to suggest that an initial *p- is to be reconstructed 
at the Proto-Nostratic level). 
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122. Proto-Nostratic root *přir- (~ *pher-): 
(vb.) *p*ir- ‘to tremble, to shake; to be afraid, to fear’; 
(n.) *phir-a ‘trembling, fear’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *par-ah- ‘to be afraid, to fear’ > Geez / Ethiopic 
farha [é.€u], farha [&.C«h] ‘to be afraid, to fear, to revere’, forhat [4-Cdv-] 
‘fear, fright, terror, dread, awe, reverence’; Tigre fürha ‘to fear, to be 
afraid’; Tigrinya fdrhe ‘to fear, to be afraid’; Amharic fdrra ‘to fear, to be 
afraid’, faracca ‘fear’; Harari fdra ‘to fear, to be afraid’; Gurage fare ‘to 
fear, to be afraid’, fart ‘fear’. Leslau 1987:165—166. Proto-Semitic *par- 
ak’- ‘to be terrified, afraid, frightened’ > Arabic farika ‘to be terrified, to 
be dismayed, to be afraid’; Harstisi ferok ‘to fear, to be afraid’, fayrek ‘to 
be afraid, to fear’, frok ‘to frighten’; Sheri / Jibbali ferak ‘to be afraid, 
frightened’, efürk ‘to frighten’, efrék ‘to frighten’, safrék ‘to be frightened’, 
farkét ‘fear’, Grkun ‘fearful’; Mehri firak ‘to be afraid, timorous’, frok ‘to 
frighten’. Zammit 2002:320. Note: Orél—Stolbova (1995:188, no. 833) 
reconstruct Proto-Afrasian *furVh- ‘to fear’ on the basis of a comparison 
of the Ethiopian Semitic forms cited above and Lowland East Cushitic 
*fuur- ‘to fear’, represented in, for example, Konso fuur- ‘to fear’ and 
Gidole huur- ‘to fear’. They assume that *fuur- comes from earlier 
*fuHVr-. They then claim that *fuHVr- is to be derived from a still earlier 
*furVH- through metathesis. This explanation 1s highly speculative and 
cannot be supported on the basis of the evidence they cite. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil pirar ‘to tremble’, pirarcci, pirarvu ‘shivering, 
trembling’, pirakkam ‘awe, fear’, pirappu ‘fear, alarm’; Kannada piriki 
‘coward’; Telugu piriki ‘coward; timid, cowardly’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:372, no. 4200(a). 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *pertx- ‘to shake’: Georgian pertx- ‘to shake, to shake 
out, to beat out’; Mingrelian partx- ‘to clean, to scrub, to clean oneself’; 
Laz patx- ‘to shake, to shake out, to beat out’. Klimov 1964:188 *pertx- 
and 1998:200 *pertx- ‘to shake’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:354— 
355 *pertx-; Fahnrich 2007:433 *pertx-. Proto-Kartvelian *prtx- ‘to 
tremble, to quiver’: Georgian prtx- ‘to rouse oneself, to take care’, prtx-il- 
‘careful’; Mingrelian (p)ntx- ‘to rouse oneself, to take care’; Laz putx- ‘to 
flutter about, to fly’; Svan pa(r)tx-an-, bardy-an- ‘to tremble, to quiver’. 
Klimov 1964:190 *prtx- and 1998:204 *prtx- ‘to tremble, to rouse 
oneself’; Fahnrich 1994:235; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:359 *prtx-; 
Fahnrich 2007:440—441 *prtx-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *pherkh-/*phykh- (secondary o-grade form: *p^ork^-) 
‘to be afraid, to fear’: Gothic faurhtei ‘fear’, faurhts ‘fearful, afraid’, 
faurhtjan ‘to be afraid’; Old English fyrhto (Northumbrian fryhto) ‘fear, 
fright’, (ge)fyrht ‘afraid’, fyrhtan ‘to frighten’, forht ‘fearful, afraid’, 
forhtian ‘to be afraid, to fear’; Old Frisian fruchte ‘fear’, fruhtia ‘to fear’; 
Old Saxon foroht, foraht ‘fear’, forahtian ‘to fear’; Old High German 
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furhten ‘to fear’ (New High German fürchten), forhta ‘fear’ (New High 
German Furcht), Tocharian A pdrsk-, prask-, B pdrsk-, prask- ‘to be 
afraid, to fear’, A praski, B prosko, proskiye or proskye ‘fear’. Rix 
1998a:443 *preK- ‘to be afraid’; Pokorny 1959:820 *perg- ‘fear’; Walde 
1927—1932.11:48—49 *perg-; Mallory—Adams 1997:198 *perk- ‘to 
fear; Orél 2003:120 Proto-Germanic *furxtaz, 120 *furxtin, 120 
*furxtjanan, Kroonen 2013:161 Proto-Germanic *furhta- ‘fearful’, 
*furhtjan- ‘to fear’, *furhto- ‘fright’; Feist 1939:146—147; Lehmann 
1986:111; Onions 1966:377; Klein 1971:296 *prk- '(vb.) to fear; (n.) 
fright’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:225; Kluge—Seebold 1989:237 *perk-; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:366 *prq- and 1:388; Adams 1999:375—376 
*p(e)rK- and 422. 

Proto-Altaic *pliüri- ‘to be afraid, to be angry’: Proto-Tungus *purké- ‘to 
be bored, to be angry’ > Manchu fuce- ‘to get angry, mad, enraged’; 
Evenki hurké- ‘to be bored’; Lamut / Even hdrken- ‘to be bored’. Proto- 
Mongolian *hurin ‘anger’ > Written Mongolian urin ‘ardent passion, 
anger, dislike’; Khalkha urin ‘anger’; Buriat uri gari bolosohon ‘to be in 
bad spirits’; Kalmyk urn ‘anger’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1162 
*p'iüri ‘to be afraid, to be angry’. Different etymology in Poppe 1960:80, 
83, 87, and 111 and Street 1974:24 (*piirk- ‘to be afraid’). 


Buck 1949:16.53 fear, fright. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:258—260, no. 68; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1793, *pürVKV (or *pirVKV) ‘to be startled, to be 
scared, to fear’. 


123. Proto-Nostratic root *přit Y- (~ *p"et’y-): 


(vb.) *phit'»- ‘to give birth to’; 
(n.) *phit’y-a ‘genitals (male or female); birth, origin’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pit?- '(vb.) to give birth to; (n.) genitals (male or 


female)': Semitic: Arabic faza, fazan *womb'. Central Chadic *picur-in- 
‘testicles’ > Fali Jilvu fcerin ‘testicles’; Fali Mubi fucuru ‘testicles’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:70, no. 279, *bicur-/*picur- ‘pudenda’ (according to 
Orél—Stolbova, the original Central Chadic stem seems to have been 
*picur-). The Semitic material cited by Orél—Stolbova is too divergent 
phonetically and semantically to be related to the Chadic forms. On the 
other hand, though not without problems of its own, the following may 
belong here: Egyptian pzdd ‘testicles (of the god Seth)’. 

Dravidian: Tulu picci ‘the testicles of an animal’; Telugu picca ‘testicle’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:367, no. 4140. 

Proto-Indo-European *p/it’- ‘(vb.) to give birth to; (n.) birth; vulva, 
womb’: Gothic fitan ‘to be in labor, to give birth to’; Danish (Jutland) fitte 
‘vulva’; Old Irish idu, (gen. sg.) idan, (nom. pl.) idain ‘birth pains, pains’. 
Feist 1939:155—156; Lehmann 1986:118. 
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D. Proto-Altaic *p^iosi (~ p-, -iu-) ‘root, origin’: Proto-Tungus *puguri ‘root, 
beginning’ > Manchu fuzuri ‘foundation, basis, origin’. Proto-Mongolian 
*hizayur ‘root, origin’ > Written Mongolian ujuyur, i$ayur ‘root, origin’; 
Khalkha yo3or ‘root’; Dagur o¥or ‘root, origin’; Monguor szur ‘root, 
origin’; Ordos iür ‘root, origin’; Buriat (Alar) uzür ‘root, origin’; Kalmyk 
yozur ‘root, origin’. Poppe 1955:42 and 119. Poppe 1960:12, 64, 121, and 
139; Street 1974:24 *puga-gir(i) ‘origin’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1098 *pio3i (~ p -, -iu-) ‘root’. 


Buck 1949:4.47 womb; 4.49 testicle. Bomhard 1996a:226—227, no. 640. 


124. Proto-Nostratic root *p^u2- (~ *p^o?-): 
(vb.) *p^u?- ‘to swell, to fatten’; 
(n.) *p^u?-a ‘swelling, fullness, fat(ness)’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pu?- ‘to swell, to fatten’: Proto-Semitic *pa?-am- ‘to be or 
become full, to be fat? > Hebrew pimah [MDZ] ‘superabundance, fat’ (a 
hapax legomenon in the Bible); Arabic fa?ama ‘to quench one's thirst with 
water; to be full’, fa?ima ‘to be fat’; Akkadian piamu ‘robust’; Geez / 
Ethiopic ?af?ama [4449] ‘to put a morsel of food in another’s mouth, to 
give bread to a beggar’; Gafat (td)famd ‘to take a mouthful’; Amharic 
fümma (< *fm?) ‘to eat’. Klein 1987:505; Leslau 1987:154. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *pu?- ‘clump of hair’ > Iraqw pu?umpu?ay ‘clump of hair’; Maia 
kipupu ‘vulva’. Ehret 1980:146. Proto-Southern Cushitic *pu?us- ‘to 
swell, to rise’ > K’wadza pu?us- ‘to swell, to rise’; Maia -pu?u ‘to rise (of 
the sun)’. Ehret 1980:146. According to Ehret, “[*pu?us- ‘to swell, to 
rise'] appears to be a verb derivative of the noun stem in [*pu?- ‘clump of 
hair]; a pre-Southern Cushitic root with the meaning ‘clump, lump, 
mound, swelling’ would thus seem to underlie both [*pu?- ‘clump of hair’ ] 
and [*pu?us- ‘to swell, to rise’ ].” 

B. Proto-Indo-European *p^o?(i/y)- ‘to swell, to fatten’: Sanskrit páyate ‘to 
swell, to fatten, to overflow, to abound’, pivan- ‘swelling, full, fat’, páyas- 
‘milk’; Greek niov ‘fat, rich’, miap ‘fat; any fatty substance, cream’; Old 
Icelandic feitr (< Proto-Germanic *faitaz) ‘fat’, feita ‘to fatten’, feiti 
‘fatness’; Norwegian feit ‘fat’; Swedish fet ‘fat’; Danish fed ‘fat’; Old 
English fætt ‘fat’; Old Frisian fatt, fett ‘fat’; Old Saxon feit ‘fat’; Dutch vet 
‘fat’; New High German feist ‘fat, stout’, fett ‘fatty, greasy’; Lithuanian 
pienas ‘milk’. Rix 1998a:419 *peiH- ‘to swell up’; Pokorny 1959:793— 
794 *pei(a)-, *pi- ‘to be fat’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:73—75 *poi-, *pi-; 
Watkins 1985:47 *peia-, *pei- and 2000:62 *peia- ‘to be fat, to swell’ 
(extended o-grade form *poid-) Mallory—Adams 1997:194 *pih,ur 
‘fat(ness)’; Benveniste 1935:168; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:212 *poi- and 
1I::297—298; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:532; Boisacq 1950:781—782 *pdi-, 
*pi-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:898—899; Hofmann 1966:268—269 
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*poi-, *pi-; Beekes 2010.1I:1188 *piH-uer-; Kroonen 2013:132 Proto- 
Germanic *faita- ‘fat’; Orél 2003:90 Proto-Germanic *faitaz; De Vries 
1977:115—116; Onions 1966:346—347 *poid-; Klein 1971:274—275 
*poi-, *pi- (extended form *poid-, *pid-); Kluge—Mitzka 1967:191 and 
194—195; Kluge—Seebold 1989:208 *peia- and 211; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:585; Smoczyüski 2007.1:455. Proto-Indo-European *p^o?(i/j)- ‘to 
drink, to swallow’: Sanskrit pati, páyate, pibati (< *phí-phP-e-thi) ‘to drink, 
to swallow’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) pa-a-si ‘to swallow’; Greek nivo 
(Lesbian, Aeolian nóvo) ‘to drink’; Albanian pije-a ‘drink, beverage’, pi 
‘to drink’; Latin bibo, poto ‘to drink’; Old Irish ibid ‘to drink’; Old 
Prussian poieiti ‘to drink’; Old Church Slavic pijo, piti ‘to drink’. Rix 
1998a:417—418 *peh;(i)- ‘to drink’; Pokorny 1959:839—840 *po(i)-, 
*pi- ‘to drink’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:71—72 *po(i)-, *pi-; Mann 1984— 
1987:934 *pibo ‘to drink’, 935 *piid ‘to drink’, 935 *piio-, *pii-, 938 
*pino ‘to drink, to absorb’, 935 *poios (*poiios), -es- ‘drinking, drink’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:175—176 *peh;(i)- ~ *pih;- ‘to swallow’ > ‘to 
drink’; Watkins 1985:52 *po(i)- (contracted from *poa(i)-) and 2000:68 
*po(i)- ‘to drink’ (oldest form *pea,(i)-, colored to *poa,(i)-, contracted to 
*pó(i)-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:402, E426 *p/"JoH-, 11:702, 11:703 
*p[^]oH(i) and 1995.:180 *p^oH-s-, E352 and 1:373 *pl^oH-, 1:607 
*poH(i)-, 1:608 *p"oH(i)-, 1:856 *phe?-, *phi-php-e-thj > *phi-p’-e-thi > 
Sanskrit pi-b-a-ti; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:252 and 11:286—287 *pd(i)-, 
*pea,- (= *po-), *pi-p2,-e-ti; Boisacq 1950:785— 786 *poi- : *pd(i)-, *pi-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1I:540—542 *pi-, *poi-; Hofmann 1966:270—271 
*pd(i)-, *pi-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:904—905 *pdi-, *pi-; Beekes 
2010.1:1194—1195 *peh;-, *ph3-i-; De Vaan 2008:71—72 and 485; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:103—104 *po(i)-, *pi-;Ernout—Meillet 
1979:70 and 529; Huld 1984:103 *piQ,-; Orél 1998:324— 325; Kloekhorst 
2008b:649. 


Buck 1949:5.13 drink (vb.); 5.86 milk (sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:235—236, 
no. 40. 


125. Proto-Nostratic root *p^ul- (~ *p^ol-) stem indicating downward motion: 


(vb.) *p^ul- ‘to fall, to fall down, to collapse, to ruin, etc.’; 
(n.) *p^ul-a ‘fall, collapse, ruin’; (adj.) ‘fallen, ruined, weakened; low, base, 


vile, mean’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *p[u]l- verbal stem indicating any kind of downward 


motion: ‘to fall, to fall down, to collapse, to set (sun), etc.’: Proto-Semitic 
*na-pal- ‘to fall, to fall down’ > Hebrew nagal KH ‘to fall, to lie’, 
mappalah ‘decaying ruins, heap of rubble’, mappele@ ‘fall, collapse’; 
Aramaic nagal ‘to fall, to fall down’; Akkadian napalu ‘to fall’ (West 
Semitic loan), napalsuhu ‘to fall to the ground, to fall upon something, to 
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throw oneself to the ground, to let oneself fall to the ground’; Ugaritic npl 
‘to fall’; Arabic nafl *supererogation, what is optional, prayer of free will’, 
naffala ‘to do more than is required by duty or obligation, to supererogate 
(specifically, prayers, charity, or the like)’, nafal ‘booty, loot, spoil’; 
Sabaean nfl ‘to fall upon an enemy, to make an attack’; Mehri baut! ‘to 
throw stones down; (goats, etc.) to have stones fall onto them’; Sheri / 
Jibbali enfél ‘to throw stones down’. Klein 1987:422; Murtonen 1989:286. 
Hebrew palal KK ‘to pray’ (originally ‘to prostrate oneself in prayer’). 
Klein 1987:511; Murtonen 1989:339. Proto-Semitic *?a-pal- ‘to set (sun), 
to grow dark’ > Arabic ?afala ‘to go down, to set (stars)’, ?uful ‘setting (of 
stars)’; Hebrew *?aqgal [DDR] ‘to grow dark’, ?ogel [DDR] ‘darkness’, 
?àgel [DDN] ‘dark, obscure, gloomy’, ?ágelah [TDN] ‘darkness’; Aramaic 
?əpal ‘to grow dark, to darken’; Akkadian aplu ‘late’. Klein 1987:47; 
Murtonen 1989:98; Zammit 2002:75. West Chadic *pal- ‘to fall’ > Sura 
pal ‘to fall’; Chip pal ‘to fall’; Dera yupele ‘to fall’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:416, no. 1936, *pal- ‘to fall’. 

Dravidian: Tamil pul ‘meanness, baseness’, pulai ‘baseness, defilement, 
vice, lie, adultery, outcast’, pulaiyan ‘a low-caste person’, (f.) pulaicci, 
pulaitti, pulaimi *baseness', punmai ‘meanness, vileness, uncleanness’, 
pallan ‘vile, base person’, polliyar ‘low, base persons’, pollà ‘bad, vicious, 
evil, severe, intense’, pollanku, pollapu ‘evil, vice, defect, deficiency, 
ruin’, pollatu ‘vice, evil’, pollamai ‘evil, fault’, pollan ‘a wicked man’, 
polam ‘badness, evil’; Malayalam pula ‘taint, pollution, defilement 
(especially by birth or death)’, pulayan ‘an outcast’, pulacci ‘a low-caste 
woman’, polla ‘to be bad, evil’, pollata ‘bad’, pollappu ‘mischief’; 
Kannada pol, polla ‘meanness, badness, noxiousness’, pole ‘menstrual 
flow, impurity from childbirth; defilement, meanness, sin’, poleya ‘a low- 
caste man’, (f.) polati, polasu ‘impurity’; Kodagu pole ‘pollution caused 
by menstruation’, birth, or death’, poleyé ‘a low-caste man’, (f.) polati ‘a 
low-caste woman’; Tulu polé ‘pollution, defilement’, polasy ‘dirty, 
unclean’, pile ‘impurity from birth or menstruation, humility’; Telugu pulu 
‘blemish or flaw (as in precious stone)’; Kuwi pola?a ki- ‘to do wrong’; 
Brahui poling ‘stain, a stain on one’s character’. Burrow—Emeneau 1964: 
402, no. 4547; Krishnamurti 2003:11 *pul-V- ‘pollution’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *polwx- ‘to fall down, to fall apart; to be ruined, 
debilitated, weakened’: Old Georgian mo-polxw-eb-a ‘to fall down, to fall 
apart; to be ruined, debilitated, weakened’, mo-polxw-eb-ul-i ‘ruined, 
debilitated, weakened’; Mingrelian porxv-i ‘antiquated, obsolete, out-of- 
date’, porx-u ‘bed-ridden, weak, feeble, decrepit, infirm’; Svan porx-d-/, 
porx-d ‘shuffling, lagging, straining (of gait)’. Fahrnich 2007:438 *polwx-. 
Proto-Indo-European *p^ol- ‘to fall, to fall down’: Armenian p^lanim ‘to 
fall in’; Old Icelandic falla ‘to fall’, fall ‘fall, death, ruin, decay, 
destruction’, fella ‘to fell, to make to fall, to kill, to slay’; Old English 
feallan ‘to fall, to fall down, to fail, to decay, to die; to prostrate oneself’, 
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feall, Gell ‘fall, ruin, destruction, death’, fiellan ‘to make to fall, to fell, to 
pull down, to destroy, to kill; to humble’; Faroese falla ‘to fall’; Danish 
falde ‘to fall’; Norwegian falla ‘to fall’; Swedish fall ‘fall, descent’, falla 
‘to fall, to descend’; Old Frisian falla ‘to fall’, fella ‘to fell’, fal ‘fall’; Old 
Saxon fallan ‘to fall’, fellian ‘to fell’; Dutch vallen ‘to fall’, vellen ‘to fell’; 
Old High German fallan ‘to fal (New High German fallen), fellan ‘to 
fel (New High German füllen); Lithuanian puolu, pulti ‘to fall (up)on, to 
attack, to assault, to fall’; Latvian puolu, pult ‘to fall’. Pokorny 1959:851 
*phol- ‘to fall’; Walde 1927—1932.1:103 *phdl-; Watkins 1985:51 
*p(h)ol- and 2000:69 *pol- ‘to fall’; Mallory—Adams 1997:191 *pAól- ‘to 
fall’; Orél 2003:91 Proto-Germanic *fallanan; Kroonen 2013:125—126 
Proto-Germanic *fallan- ‘to fall’; De Vries 1977:110 and 117; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:146; Onions 1966:343 and 350; Klein 1971:272 *phol- and 
277; Skeat 1898:203 and 205; Kluge—Lutz 1898:71; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:99 and 100; Kluge—Seebold 1989:200; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:182 
*phol-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.11:666; Endzelins 1971:44, §26. 


(?) Sumerian pu-la ‘(to be) insignificant, unimportant, mean, low, inferior’. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 1.63 shade; 4.82 weak; 10.23 fall (vb.); 12.32 low; 
14.17 late (adv.); 16.72 bad. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:247, no. 53; Illi¢-Svityé 
1971—1984.11I:97—106, no. 372, *p %ä/jla ‘to fall’. 


126. Proto-Nostratic root *p^ul»- (~ *phol»-): 
(vb.) *p^ul»- ‘to swell’; 
(n.) *p^ul»-a ‘a swelling (on the skin): blister, abscess, pimple, etc.’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *phulv-a ‘that which is fat, swollen, etc.’ (> ‘tallow, grease, fat, oil, 
blubber, etc.’ in the daughter languages) 


A. Dravidian: Tamil pollu (polli-) ‘to blister, to swell’, pollal ‘blister, 
swelling’; Malayalam pol/u ‘bubble’, pojluka ‘to rise in bubbles or 
blisters’, Gollo! ‘pustule, blistering’, pollikka ‘to blister’, polla ‘blister, 
bubble’, polukuka ‘to blister’, polukam ‘blister, watery eruption’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:404, no. 4563. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian (reduplicated) *pupul- (< *pul-pul-) ‘pimple’: Georgian 
pupul-i ‘dried up pimple’; Laz pupu(r)-, pupul- ‘pimple’; Mingrelian 
pupul- ‘abscess, pimple’. Klimov 1964:193 *pupul- and 1998:207 *pupul- 
‘abscess’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:362 *pul-; Fahnrich 2007:444 
*pul-. 


127. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^ul"-a ‘that which is fat, swollen, etc.’ (> ‘tallow, 
grease, fat, oil, blubber, etc.’ in the daughter languages) 
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Derivative of: 
(vb.) *p^ul- ‘to swell’; 
(n.) *p^ul»-a ‘a swelling (on the skin): blister, abscess, pimple, etc.’ 


A. Uralic: Proto-Ugric *p[u]P't»s ‘tallow, grease, fat? > Ostyak / Xanty (Vah) 
pol't' ‘fat’, (Krasnoyarsk, Nizyam) put’ ‘fat, tallow’; Hungarian faggyú 
‘tallow, suet’, faggyaz, faggyuz ‘(to smear with) tallow, grease’, faggyus 
‘tallowy, greasy’. Rédei 1986—1988:881 Proto-Ugric *px/'éós ‘tallow, 
grease, fat’. 

B. Proto-Eskimo *puya ‘rancid residue of oil or grease’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik (Alaska Peninsula) puya- ‘to be permeated by stench (or stain)’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik puya-, puyalaXta- ‘to be rancid (oil or grease)’ 
(Norton Sound Unaliq: ‘to be dirty’); Naukan Siberian Yupik puya ‘fat 
condensed on side of barrel’; Central Siberian Yupik puya ‘rancid residue 
of oil from blubber’; Sirenik puya ‘rancid residue of oil from blubber’, 
puyapayguX ‘smelling of rancid oil’; Seward Peninsula Inuit puya ‘dirt, 
grime; blubber dried on surface’; North Alaskan Inuit puya “dirt, sticky oil, 
blubber used to waterproof a skin boat’; Western Canadian Inuit puyaq 
‘old oil or grease’, puyaq- ‘to get dirty’; Eastern Canadian Inuit puyaq 
‘residue of oil, rancid oil, earwax’; Greenlandic Inuit puya(k) ‘dried rancid 
blubber oil (with which umiaq is greased)’, puya- ‘to be rancid, to have a 
layer of rancid blubber on it’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:271. 


128. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p"ur-a ‘calf, heifer’: 
Note also: 
(n.) *p^ar-a ‘calf, heifer’ 


A. Dravidian: Kota po-ry ‘young bullock’; Kannada hori ‘bull calf, bullcock’; 
Kodagu po-ri ‘male buffalo’; Tulu bori ‘bull, ox’. (?) Tamil pori ‘calf or 
buffalo’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:406, no. 4593. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *pur- ‘cow’: Georgian pur-i ‘cow, female buffalo’; 
Mingrelian puj-i ‘cow’; Laz pu$-i ‘cow’; Svan pur, pür, pir-w ‘cow’. 
Klimov 1964:192 *pur- and 1998:206 *pur- ‘cow’; Fahnrich 1994:225 
and 2007:445 *pur-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:363 *pur-; Schmidt 
1962:136. 


Buck 1949:3.21 bull; 3.24 calf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:244—245, no. 50; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1783, *p[o]r[w]V ‘female young ruminant’. 


129. Proto-Nostratic root *p^us- (~ *přoš-): 
(vb.) *přuš- ‘to breathe out, to sigh; to blow, to puff (up), to inflate’; 
(n.) *přuš-a ‘puff, breath, snort; bulge’ 
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A. Dravidian: Kannada bus, busu, bussu, bos ‘a sound to imitate the puffing 


or hissing of a serpent, of a pair of bellows, of the snorting of cattle, etc.’; 
Kodagu bus ku-t- ‘to hiss’; Tulu busu, busubusu, bussu ‘gasping, panting, 
hissing’; Telugu busa ‘hiss of a serpent, hissing, snorting, snoring, a deep 
breath, a sigh’, busabusa ‘noise of the boiling of water’, busabusal-adu ‘to 
hiss’, bussu ‘hiss of a snake’; Kolami puskarileng ‘to hiss’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:376, no. 4246. 

Proto-Indo-European *p^us- ‘to puff, to blow; to blow up, to inflate; to 
swell, to grow’: Sanskrit pusyati ‘to thrive, to flourish, to prosper; to 
nourish, to be nourished’, puspa-m ‘flower, blossom’, pusya-h ‘vigor’, 
pusti-h, pusti-h ‘fatness, prosperity’, posa-h ‘growth, prosperity’; Pali 
pupphati ‘to bloom, to flower’, pupphita- ‘blooming, flowering’, puppha- 
‘flower, menses’, puttha- ‘nourished’; Latin pustula ‘blister, pimple’; Old 
Church Slavic *puxati ‘to blow’; Russian pyxtét' [nprxrerP] ‘to puff, to 
pant’; Czech pycha ‘pride’; Latvian pust ‘to blow’. Rix 1998a:433 *peus- 
‘to bloom’; Pokorny 1959:846—848 *piü-, *peu-, *pou-, *phu- ‘to blow 
up’; Walde 1927—1932.1:79—81 *pü-, *peu-, *pou-, *phu-, Mann 
1984—1987:1012 *püsko (*phüsko) ‘to puff, to swell, to blow, to blow 
up, to well up, to erupt, to froth forth’, 1012 *püskos, -à (*phisk-) ‘puff, 
froth, fizz, swell, bulge, bubble, bladder’, 1012 *piislos (*phiislo-), -is, -à, 
-iə ‘puff, blow, fizz, gush, vacuum, air-space, bladder’, 1012—1013 *piiso 
(*phiiso), -ið ‘to fizz, to froth, to puff, to blow, to swell’; Watkins 1985:53 
*pü- (also *phi-) and 2000:69 *pü- (also *phi-) ‘to blow, to swell’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:72 *p(h)eu- ‘to blow through an aperture so as to 
make a noise’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:316—318 *p(h)us- ‘to blow, to 
swell, to inflate’; De Vaan 2008:501—502; Ernout—Meillet 1979:547; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:392 *pu-, *phü-. 

Proto-Uralic *puss- ‘to blow’: (?) Finnish puhu- ‘to speak’ (dial. ‘to 
blow’), puhalta- ‘to blow’, puhallas ‘blowing’; Estonian puhu- ‘to breathe, 
to blow, to speak, to swell’; Lapp / Saami bosso-/boso- ‘to blow (also of 
the wind), to blow up (inflate), to blow on, to breathe heavily’; (?) Zyrian / 
Komi pusky- ‘to blow (of the wind); to blow up (the fire)’; Vogul / Mansi 
pot- ‘to sprinkle’, putas- ‘to spit’; Ostyak / Xanty põl-, (Southern) păt- ‘to 
spit’; Selkup Samoyed puttu ‘saliva’, putona- ‘to spit; to spout water; to 
pour out’. Collinder 1955:51 and 1977:69; Rédei 1986—1988:409—410 
*pus3- ‘to blow’. 

Proto-Altaic *pitisi- ‘to spray (from the mouth); to spout or pour forth’: 
Proto-Tungus *pisu-, *pusu- ‘to sprinkle (water)’ > Manchu fusu- ‘to 
sprinkle (water)’; Evenki husu- ‘to sprinkle (water)’; Lamut / Even hus- 
‘to sprinkle (water)’; Ulch pisuri- ‘to sprinkle (water)’; Orok pisitci-, 
possoli- ‘to sprinkle (water)’; Nanay / Gold pisi-, fisi-, fuksu- ‘to sprinkle 
(water). Proto-Mongolian "*Aósür- ‘to sprinkle, to pour’ > Written 
Mongolian ósür ‘to rush forward, to sprinkle, to splash’; Khalkha tisre- ‘to 
sprinkle’; Kalmyk ósr- ‘to sprinkle’; Dagur yesura- ‘to sprinkle’; Monguor 
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fuguru-, fuguru- ‘to pour’. Proto-Turkic *Zskür- ‘to cough, to spray (from 
the mouth)’ > Turkish óksür- ‘to cough, to be at the last gasp’; Gagauz 
üsur- ‘to cough, to spray (from the mouth)’; Azerbaijani óskür- ‘to cough, 
to spray (from the mouth)’; Turkmenian üsgür- ‘to cough, to spray (from 
the mouth)’; Karaim óksür-, óksir- ‘to cough, to spray (from the mouth)’; 
Chuvash üzər- ‘to cough, to spray (from the mouth)’. Poppe 1960:11, 65, 
and 133; Street 1974:24 *piisii- ‘to squirt out, to pour’; Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1163—1164 *p ‘iusi ‘to sprinkle’. 


Buck 1949:4.51 breathe; breath. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1815, *PusV ‘to 
blow’; Illié-Svityé 1965:339 *pusa ‘to blow’ (*nyr»"). 


22.4. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *ph (> PROTO-AFRASIAN *f) 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
ph- f- p- p- ph p- ph p- 
-ph- -f- -pp-/-v- -p- ph | -p- | nh: | -p(p)- 
130. Proto-Nostratic root *přaħ- (~ *phah-): 


(vb.) *p^ah- ‘to warm, to heat, to burn’; 

(n.) *p^ah-a ‘fire, flame, spark’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *p^ah-V-w- ‘to warm, to heat, to burn’; 
(n.) *přaħ-w-a ‘fire, flame, spark’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *ffa/h- ‘(vb.) to warm, to heat, to burn; (n.) fire, embers’: 
Proto-Semitic *pah-am- ‘glowing coal(s), embers’ > Hebrew peham [OND] 
‘coal, charcoal for embers’; Syriac pahma ‘coal, charcoal’; Ugaritic phm 
‘live coal(s)’; Arabic fahm ‘charcoal, coal’; Sabaean fhm ‘incense altars’; 
Akkadian pentu (for pémtu) ‘glowing coal’; Geez / Ethiopic fahm Te an! 
‘coals, carbon, live coals, embers’; Tigre faham ‘charcoal’; Tigrinya fahmi 
‘charcoal’; Argobba faham ‘charcoal’; Amharic fam ‘charcoal’; Gurage 
fem ‘coal’; Harari fehama ‘to be red hot’. Murtonen 1989:338; Klein 
1987:502; Leslau 1987:157. Egyptian wfh ‘to burn’. Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.1:306. Central Chadic *?a-ffwaJ- ‘fire’ > Logone fo ‘fire’; 
Musgu afu ‘fire’; Gidar afa ‘fire’; Mbara fee ‘fire’. According to Orél— 
Stolbova (1995:186, no. 819), “irregular vowels in individual [Chadic] 
languages may continue *-yaHu-/*-waHu-”. They also consider the w- in 
Egyptian wfh to stand for a rounded vowel — in my opinion, the w- is a 
prefix. Orél—Stolbova 1995:186, no. 819, *foh- ‘(vb.) to burn; (n.) fire’. 
Dravidian: Tamil pū ‘spark (as of fire)’; Kui pūvala ‘spark’; Kuwi püya 
‘embers’, puva ‘spark’, puya ‘burning coal’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:384, 
no. 4347. 

Proto-Kartvelian *px- ‘warm (weather)’: Georgian px- in za-px-ul-i 
‘summer’; Laz px- in ma-px-a ‘clear weather, cleared up (sky)’; Svan px- 
in /u-px-w ‘summer’, mé-px-e, md-px-e ‘cleared up (sky)’. Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:366—367 *px-; Klimov 1964:194 *px- and 1998:209 
*px- ‘to be clear (of weather)’; Fahnrich 2007:450 *px-. 
Proto-Indo-European *p^éhh-ur- [*pháhh-ur-], *p"afh-wor- ‘fire’: Hittite 
(nom.-acc. sg.) pa-ah-hu-ur, pa-ah-hu-wa-ar, pa-ah-hur ‘fire’, (gen. sg.) 
pa-ah-hu-e-na-as; Luwian (nom. sg.) pa-a-hu-u-ur ‘fire’; Greek nõp ‘fire’; 
Umbrian pir ‘fire’; Gothic fon ‘fire’, (gen. sg.) funins; Old Icelandic furr 
‘fire’, funi ‘flame’; Old Danish fyr ‘fire’; Old English fyr ‘fire’; Old Frisian 
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fiur, fior ‘fire’; Old Saxon fiur ‘fire’; Dutch vuur ‘fire’; Old High German 
fiur, fuir ‘fire’ (New High German Feuer); Tocharian A por, B puwar 
‘fire’; Old Czech pur ‘glowing ashes, embers’; Armenian hur ‘fire’; (?) 
Old Prussian panno ‘fire’. Pokorny 1959:828 *peuor, *pür ‘fire’, (gen. 
sg.) *pu-n-és, (loc. sg.) *puuéni; Walde 1927—1932.1E::14—15 *peuor, 
(gen. sg.) *pu-n-és, (loc. sg.) *puuéni; Mann 1984—1987:1016 *puuar 
(*pu?uur, *pür) ‘fire’; Watkins 1985:53 *pür- (contracted from *puar-, 
zero-grade form of *paawr) and 2000:61 *paawr ‘fire’ (oldest form 
*pea,wr, colored to *paa,wr, with zero-grade *pa,ur, metathesized to 
*pua,r, contracted to *pür), Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:210, 1:274, 
II:699 *p[^7HHur and 1995.1:181, 1:238—239, L:605 *phHHur ‘fire’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:202 *péh,ur ‘fire’; Benveniste 1935:169 *péa,-w-r 
> *péa,ur; Beekes 2010.1:1260—1261 *peh,-ur, *phj-uen-s; Boisacq 
1950:828—829; Hofmann 1966:291 *péuor, *punés; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:956—957; Frisk 1970—1973.1:627—629 *p(e)udr : *pür- : 
*puuen- : *pün-; Kloekhorst 2008b:612—613 *péh;ur, *ph;-uen-s; 
Sturtevant 1951:40, §62d, Indo-Hittite *péxwr; Puhvel 1984— .8:18—26 
*néA wr, (“collective” pl.) *p(e)A,wOr, (gen. sg.) *p(e)A,wéns; Orél 
2003:121 Proto-Germanic *fuwer ~ *fur; Kroonen 2013:151 Proto- 
Germanic *for- ~ *fun- ‘fire’ (< *péh;-ur; gen. sg. *ph;-un-ós); De Vries 
1977:147 and 149; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:205; Feist 1939:158—159 
*pau-er ‘fire’, (gen.) *pü-nós; Lehmann 1986:120 *pex-w- ‘fire’; Onions 
1966:357 West Germanic *fuir; Klein 1971:282 *pewor-, *püwer-; Skeat 
1898:209; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:115 *peh;-ur, *p(e)h,-uen-s; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:195 *peuor; Kluge—Seebold 1989:212 *pehwr, *phwnos; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:382—383 *peuor; Adams 1999:392—393 
*peh5wr, *peh,wor, *ph;ur-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:540— 
545 *péh;ur (?),*p(e)h;uor, *ph;ur/n-, *p(e)h;uer/n-; Miklosich 1886:269. 
Note: Old Prussian loanword in Finnish panu ‘fire(-god)’. 

E. Proto-Uralic *pdwe- '(vb.) to heat, to warm; (adj.) warm’: Lapp / Saami 
bivvá-/bivá- ‘to keep warm (not feel cold)’, bivval ‘warm (mild)’; Zyrian / 
Komi pym ‘hot, boiling; sweaty’; Ostyak / Xanty pam ‘warmth, warm 
weather, hot, (hot) steam (in a Russian bath); (visible) breath’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets pyyw ‘warm, dry wind (especially in the summer)’; 
Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan feabeme- ‘to warm oneself’; Selkup Samoyed 
poo ‘warm, hot; heat’; Kamassian pide- ‘to warm’. Décsy 1990:105 *pävä 
‘warm’; Collinder 1955:6, 1960:405 *pdws, and 1977:27; Rédei 1986— 
1988:366—367 *pdwe; Sammallahti 1988:540 *pdjwd ‘sun, warmth’; 
Janhunen 1977b:120 *pejwá. 


Buck 1949:1.81 fire. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:238—239, no. 43; Illic-Svityé 
1965:352 *piywa ‘fire’ (‘orons’); Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1671, *pá[y]üwA 
‘fire’ (— ‘heat’ — ‘daylight, day’). 
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131. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^al-a ‘skin, hide’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fal-, *ful- ‘skin, hide’: Proto-Southern Cushitic *fal- or 


*faal- ‘skin, hide; rash’ > Burunge fala ‘hide’; Asa fulo ‘hide’; Ma’a -fwali 
‘to scratch, to itch’, ufwd ‘rash’. Ehret 1980:150. East Chadic *pulVI- 
‘shell’? > Tumak pulal ‘shell’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:188, no. 831, *ful- 
‘hide, husk’. 

Proto-Indo-European *pel- ‘skin, hide’: Greek zéiun ‘sole (of foot, of 
shoe)’, méAAo-pii@os ‘sewing skins together’ (pázvo ‘to sew together’); 
Latin pellis ‘skin, hide’; Gothic *filleins ‘made of leather’, faura-filli 
‘foreskin’; Old Icelandic fjall, fell ‘skin, hide’; Swedish fjáll ‘skin, hide’; 
Old English fell ‘skin, hide, fur’, fellen ‘made of skins’, filmen, fylmen 
‘film, thin skin, foreskin’; Old Frisian fe/ ‘skin, hide’, filmene ‘membrane 
on the eye, foreskin’; Old Saxon fel ‘skin’; Old High German fel ‘skin’ 
(New High German Fell) fillin ‘made of skins’; Lithuanian plévé 
‘membrane’; Russian pleva [miesa] ‘membrane, film, coat’. Pokorny 
1959:803—804 *pela-, *plé- ‘skin, hide’; Walde 1927—1932.II:58—59 
*pel-; Mann 1984—1987:916—917 *peln- ‘skin, membrane, film’; 
Watkins 1985:48 *pel- and 2000:63 *pel- ‘skin, hide’ (suffixed form *pel- 
no-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:227—228 *p[h]el-H- ~ *p[^]I-eH- 
(root *p/^Jel-) and 1995.1:197 *phel-H- ~ *phl-eH- (root *přel-) ‘skin’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:268—269 *péin- ‘animal skin, hide’; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:499—500; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:877; Hofmann 1966:260; 
Boisacq 1950:763 *pel-; Beekes 2010.II:1168 *pel -;De Vaan 2008:455; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:493—494; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:275— 
276 *pel-; Orél 2003:97 Proto-Germanic *fellan, 97 *fellinaz, 97 *felmaz; 
Kroonen 2013:135 Proto-Germanic *fella- ‘membrane, skin, hide’; Feist 
1939:152 *pel-; Lehmann 1986:115—116 *pel-; De Vries 1977:123; 
Onions 1966:349 *pello- : *pelno- and 356; Klein 1971:277 *pel- and 
281; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:103; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:192 *pello-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:209; Derksen 2015:366; Smoczynski 2007.1:474; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:620. 

(?) Altaic: Proto-Turkic *e/-tiri ‘skin of kid or lamb’ > Turkish (dial.) 
elteri ‘skin of kid or lamb’; Turkmenian (dial.) elter, elteri ‘skin of kid or 
lamb’; Uighur älterä ‘skin of kid or lamb’; Tatar i/tir ‘skin of kid or lamb’; 
Kazakh eltiri ‘skin of kid or lamb’; Noghay eltiri ‘skin of kid or lamb’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1153—1154 *p'iole ‘blanket, skin (as 
covering)’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak also include putative Tungus, 
Mongolian, and Japanese cognates with meanings like ‘(vb.) to dress, to 
soften, to tan (leather); (n.) blanket, sleeping bag, cloak’. These have not 
been included here since the semantics appear to be too divergent to 
support the Altaic etymology as written. 


Buck 1949:4.12 skin, hide. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:252—253, no. 60. 
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132. Proto-Nostratic root *p^id- (~ *phed-): 
(vb.) *phid- ‘to tear, to pluck, to pull; to tear off, to pluck off, to pull off; to 
tear out, to pluck out, to pull out’; 
(n.) *p*id-a ‘the act of pulling, tearing, plucking’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fed- ‘to tear, to pluck, to pull; to tear off, to pluck off, to 
pull off; to tear out, to pluck out, to pull out’: Egyptian fdi ‘to pluck 
(flowers), to pull up (plants), to uproot, to pull out (hair), to remove’, fdq 
‘to sever, to divide, to part’. Hannig 1995:308 and 309; Faulkner 1962:99; 
Gardiner 1957:567; Erman—Grapow 1921:58. North Cushitic: Beja / 
Bedawye fedig (< *fedik’-) ‘to split, to separate’. Reinisch 1895:76—77. 
Highland East Cushitic *fed- ‘to tear (cloth)’ > Burji feedi- ‘to tear 
(cloth)’. Hudson 1989:149. Orél—Stolbova 1995:179, no. 790, *fed- ‘to 
tear’, no. 791, *fedik- ‘to split’. Different etymology in Ehret 1995:100, 
no. 69, *fad- ‘to draw out, to pull out’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil pitunku (pitunki-) ‘to pull out or off, to pluck up, to 
extort, to break through an obstruction, to vex, to give trouble’, pitunkal 
‘pulling out, extortion, annoyance’; Malayalam pitunnuka ‘to pull out, to 
extort, to vex’, pitaruka ‘to be plucked up’, pitarttuka ‘to root up, to open 
a boil’; Toda piry- (pirs-) ‘(boil) opens’, pirc- (pirc-) ‘to open (a boil)’; 
Kannada pidaga, pidagu, pidugu ‘trouble, affliction, disease’; Telugu 
puduku ‘to pluck off, to nip off, to squeeze, to press’; Kui prunga- 
(prungi-) ‘to be snapped, broken off, plucked’, prupka- (< *pruk-p-; 
prukt-) ‘to snap, to break off, to pluck’, brunga (brungi-) ‘to be plucked 
out’, brupka (< *bruk-p-; brukt-) ‘to pluck, to pluck out, to pull out’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:368, no. 4152. 


Buck 1949:9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear (vb. tr.). 


133. Proto-Nostratic root *p^il»- (~ *phelv-): 
(vb.) *pil»- ‘to split, to cleave’; 
(n.) *phil-a ‘split, crack’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fil- ‘to split, to cleave’: [Proto-Semitic *pal-ag- ‘to split, 
to cleave, to divide’ > Hebrew palay [125] ‘to split, to cleave, to divide’, 
peley Daa ‘canal, channel’; Arabic falaga ‘to split, to cleave’; Phoenician 
plg ‘to divide’; Ugaritic plg ‘canal, stream’; Akkadian palgu ‘canal’; 
Harsüsi feleg ‘water-course’; Mehri fa/ég ‘stream, water-course’; Sheri / 
Jibbali f5/5g ‘to split open, to make a hole in (tin, barrel, rock)’, félée 
‘oasis’ (Eastern dialect = ‘stream’); Geez / Ethiopic falaga [é.A7] ‘to flow, 
to cause to flow in torrents, to dig out, to hollow out, to divide, to split, to 
hew, to prepare, to arrange’, falag [é.A°] ‘river, brook, valley’, falug 
[Fà] ‘hollow, hollowed, dug out, divided, prepared, ready, arranged’; 
Tigre fdldg ‘ravine’; Tigrinya fäläg ‘riverbed’; Amharic fäläg ‘stream’ 
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(Geez loan) Klein 1987:508; Leslau 1987:159; Murtonen 1989:340. 
Proto-Semitic *pal-ay- ‘to separate, to divide’ > Arabic faliya ‘to be cut 
off’; Aramaic pala ‘to split, to cut open’; Geez / Ethiopic falaya [Af] ‘to 
separate, to divide, to distinguish’; Tigrinya fäläyä ‘to separate’; Tigre fala 
‘to separate’. Leslau 1987:161. Proto-Semitic *pal-ah- ‘to split, to cleave’ 
> Hebrew palah [no5] ‘to cleave’; Arabic falaha ‘to split, to cleave, to 
plow, to til. Klein 1987:509; Murtonen 1989:340. Proto-Semitic *pal- 
am- ‘to split, to divide’ > Arabic (Datina) falam ‘to notch, to indent’; Geez 
/ Ethiopic falama [ña] ‘to split, to divide, to strike the first blow (in 
combat), to be the first to do something’; Tigre falma ‘to break to pieces’; 
Tigrinya fállámá ‘to begin’; Amharic falldmd ‘to strike the first blow, to 
initiate an action’. Leslau 1987:159. Proto-Semitic *pal-ak’- ‘to split, to 
cleave, to break forth’ > Akkadian palaku ‘to kill’; Arabic falaka ‘to split, 
to cleave; to burst, to break (dawn)’; Sabaean dk ‘system of irrigation by 
dispersion of water by means of inflow cuts’; Sheri / Jibbali /3/5k ‘to split, 
to crack’; Tigrinya fülküká ‘to split up, to crack up’; Tigre fələk ‘division’; 
Harari fäläka ‘to hit the head with a stone or stick so that blood comes out 
or the head swells’; Amharic fäläkkäkä ‘to split, to break loose’; Gurage 
(Wolane) faldkdkd ‘to card wool by splitting’. Leslau 1963:62 and 
1979:232. Proto-Semitic *pal-at’- ‘to separate’ > Hebrew palat [025] *to 
escape’; Phoenician or ‘to escape’; Geez / Ethiopic falata [éAm] ‘to 
separate’; Harari fáláta ‘to split wood with an ax’; Argobba fülláta ‘to 
split’; Amharic fállátá ‘to split’; Gurage fdldtd ‘to split wood with an ax’. 
Klein 1987:509; Leslau 1963:63, 1979:232, and 1987:161; Murtonen 
1989:340—341. Proto-Semitic *pal-as"- ‘to break open or through’ > 
Hebrew palas [wD] ‘to break open or through’; Akkadian palasu ‘to dig a 
hole’. Klein 1987:512. Proto-Semitic *pal-al- ‘to separate, to divide’ > 
Arabic falla ‘to dent, to notch, to blunt; to break; to flee, to run away’; 
Hebrew palal [OOD] ‘to arbitrate, to judge’; Akkadian palālu ‘to have 
rights, to secure someone's rights’; Sabaean fl/ ‘to cut channels’; Mehri fol 
‘to make off, to get away’; Sheri / Jibbali fell ‘to make off, to get away, to 
run away’; Geez / Ethiopic (reduplicated) falfala [¢.Aé.A] ‘to break out, to 
burst, to gush’; Tigre fálála ‘to sprout forth, to break through’; Tigrinya 
falfald ‘to break, to make a hole’; Amharic fäläffälä ‘to shell (peas, beans), 
to gush out’; Harari fildfdla ‘to detach a piece from the main bunch 
(bananas, corn), to shell, to pick up grains one by one from the stock’; 
Gurage faldfald ‘to shell, to hatch out, to make a hole by scratching’. Klein 
1987:511; Leslau 1987:158—159. Proto-Semitic *pal-af- ‘to split, to 
cleave’ > Arabic falafa ‘to split, to cleave, to rend, to tear asunder’, fal’, 
fil? ‘crack, split, crevice, fissure, cleft, rift’.] Berber: Tuareg afli, aflah ‘to 
be split; to split, to crack’, safli, zaflah ‘to cause to split’; Siwa affi ‘to be 
split’; Mzab fal ‘to pierce; to be pierced’; Kabyle flu ‘to pierce’. Highland 
East Cushitic *fil-d- ‘to separate, to comb’ > Gedeo / Darasa fil-, fi’l- ‘to 
comb’, fila ‘comb’; Sidamo fil- ‘to choose the best ensete fibers’. Hudson 
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1989:43. Proto-Southern Cushitic *ful- ‘to bore a hole’ > Iraqw ful- ‘to 
bore a hole’. Ehret 1980:322. Ehret 1995:105, no. 81, *fil- ‘to cut a hole or 
cavity in’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:191, no. 845, *fVI- ‘to divide, to pierce’. 
Note: The Semitic forms are phonologically ambiguous — they may 
belong either here or with Proto-Afrasian *pal- ‘to split, to cleave’ (cf. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:416, no. 1938, *pal- ‘to cut, to divide"). 

Dravidian: Tamil pil (pilv-, pint-; pilp-, pitt-) ‘to burst open, to be rent or 
cut, to be broken to pieces, to disagree; to cleave asunder, to divide, to 
crush’, pila ‘to be split, cleaved, rent, cracked, disunited; to split, to cleave, 
to rend, to tear apart, to part asunder, to pierce’; Malayalam pilaruka ‘to 
burst asunder, to split, to cleave’, pilarkka, pilakka ‘to split, to cleave, to 
rend’, pelikka ‘to burst, to split, to disembowel (fish)’; Tulu pulevu ‘a 
crack’; Kui plinga (plingi-) ‘to be split, burst, cracked’; Parji pil- ‘to 
crack’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:371—372, no. 4194. 

[Proto-Kartvelian *plet-/*plit- ‘to pull, tear, or rip apart’: Georgian plet-, 
plit- ‘to pull, tear, or rip apart’; Laz plat- ‘to get worn out; to tear to 
pieces’; Svan pet-, pt- ‘to pluck (wool)’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:358 *plet-/*plit-; Fahnrich 2007:437 *plet-/*plit-; Klimov 1998:202 
*plet- : *plit- : *plt- ‘to wear out'.] Note: The Kartvelian material may 
belong either here or with Proto-Nostratic *p'al- (~ *p'al-) *(vb.) to split, 
to cleave; (n.) split, crack’. 

[Proto-Indo-European *(s)p^el-/*(s)phol-/*(s)ph|-, *(s)p^I- (plus various 
extensions) ‘to split, to cleave’: Sanskrit pAálati ‘to split, to cleave’, 
sphatati (< *sphalt-) ‘to burst, to expand’; Kashmiri phalun ‘to be split’, 
phalawun ‘to split, to cleave’; Marathi phalné ‘to tear’; Old Icelandic fla 
‘to flay’, flaska ‘to split’, flakna ‘to flake off, to split’; Old English fléan 
‘to flay’; Dutch v/aen ‘to flay’; Old High German spaltan ‘to split, to 
cleave’ (New High German spalten); Lithuanian plysti ‘to split, to break, 
to burst’. Rix 1998a:525 *(s)pelH- ‘to split (off), to cleave’, 525 *(s)pelt- 
‘to split’; Pokorny 1959:834 *plé-, *pla- ‘to split off, 835 *plék-, *plak-, 
*pleik-, *plik- ‘to tear off, 985—987 *(s)p(h)el- ‘to split off, 937 
*(s)p(h)elg- ‘to split’; Walde 1927—1932.11:93 *plei-, *plai-, *pli-, 
1I:98—99 *plék-, *plak-, *pléik-, *plik-, 11:677—679 *(s)p(h)el-, 11:680 
*sp(h)elg-; Mann 1984—1987:949 *pleiks- (*pleisk-), 1270 *sphált- ‘to 
bang, to burst’; Mallory—Adams 1997:567 *plek- ‘to break, to tear off; 
Watkins 1985:52 *plek- (*pleik-) ‘to tear’, 63 *spel- ‘to split, to tear off 
and 2000:68 *ple-(i)k- (also *pleik-) ‘to tear’ (oldest form *plea,-(i)k-), 
2000:82 *spel- ‘to split, to break off’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:393; Orél 
2003:361; De Vries 1977:127, 128, and 129; Onions 1966:361; Klein 
1971:285; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:718—719; Kluge—Seebold 1989:682; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:625.] Note: The Indo-European material may 
belong either here or with Proto-Nostratic *p'al- (~ *p'al-) ‘(vb.) to split, 
to cleave; (n.) split, crack’. 
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E. Proto-Uralic *pil's- ‘to split, to cleave’: Votyak / Udmurt pil'- ‘to cut 
asunder, to split, to divide’; Zyrian / Komi pel"- ‘(a) part’, pel'- ‘to come 
off, to get loose, to crack off, to be split off’, pel'em ‘splinter, small piece 
of wood, small board’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan /filimia, fil'imi?a ‘little 
bit, fragment’. Collinder 1955:49, 1960:408 *pil's-, and 1977:67; Rédei 
1986—1988:389 *poó'5. But, note Dolgopolsky's comment (2008, no. 
1711): “hardly from FU *poó'5 [= *pozV] ... because of its vowel". 
Dolgopolsky reconstructs Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pe/V ‘to split, to divide, to 
crush’. It is Collinder's reconstruction that is followed here. 

F. Proto-Eskimo *pilay- ‘to butcher: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik pilay- ‘to 
butcher’; Central Alaskan Yupik pilay- ‘to slit, to cut into, to butcher’; 
Naukan Siberian Yupik pilay- ‘to cut, to perform surgery’; Central 
Siberian Yupik pilay- ‘to slit up, to butcher’; Seward Peninsula Inuit pilak- 
‘to butcher’; North Alaskan Inuit pil’ak- ‘to butcher’; Western Canadian 
Inuit pilak- ‘to butcher’; Eastern Canadian Inuit pilak- ‘to butcher’; 
Greenlandic Inuit pilay- ‘to butcher’. Cf. Aleut (Atkan) hilyi- ‘to dig (for 
roots, etc.), to dig out (fox — its den)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:262. Proto-Eskimo *pilaytur- ‘to cut up’: Central Alaskan Yupik 
pilaxtur- ‘to undergo or perform surgery’; Central Siberian Yupik 
pilaxtur- ‘to cut repeatedly, to saw’; [Seward Peninsula Inuit pilaaqtuq- 
‘to cut up (meat)’]; North Alaskan Inuit pil"aktuq- ‘to perform surgery on’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit pilattu(q)- ‘to cut up, to operate on’; Greenlandic 
Inuit pilattur- ‘to cut or saw up, to operate on’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:262. Proto-Inuit *pilaun ‘knife for butchering’ > Seward 
Peninsula Inuit pilaun ‘large knife used for butchering’; North Alaskan 
Inuit pil’aun ‘knife for butchering’; Western Canadian Inuit pilaun ‘knife 
for butchering’; Eastern Canadian Inuit pilauti ‘hunting knife, lancet’; 
Greenlandic Inuit (East Greenlandic) pilaalaq ‘knife’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:262. 


Buck 1949:9.27 split (vb. tr.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:230—231, no. 35; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1711, *peL[i]yV ‘to split, to separate’; Brunner 
1969:22, no. 38; Moller 1911:196—197; Hakola 2000:140, no. 612; Fortescue 
1998:156. 


134. Proto-Nostratic root *p^in- (~ *phen-): 
(vb.) *p^in- ‘to break’; 
(n.) *p*in-a ‘break’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fin- ‘to break’: Semitic: Arabic fanaha ‘to bruise a bone 
without breaking it; to subdue, to overcome, to humiliate’. Berber: Kabyle 
sfunnah ‘to beat’. West Chadic *fin-H- ‘to break’ > Kulere fiyy- ‘to break’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:182, no. 804, *finah- ‘to break’. 
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B. 


Dravidian: Parji pin- ‘to be broken’, pinip- (pinit-) ‘to break (tr.)’; Gadba 
(Ollari and Salur) pun- ‘to be broken’, (Ollari) punup- (punut-), (Salur) 
punk- (punt-) ‘to break (tr.)’; Gondi pinkand ‘to break up (of stiff things 
like hard bread or sweets), to chew’; Brahui pinning ‘to be broken’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:373, no. 4206. 


Buck 1949:9.26 break (vb. tr.). 


135. Proto-Nostratic root *pir- (~ *pher-): 
(vb.) *přir- ‘to ask, to request, to entreat, to beseech, to pray’; 
(n.) *phir-a ‘request, entreaty, prayer’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *fir- ‘to pray, to ask for (something)’ > 
Iraqw firim- ‘to pray, to ask for (something)’; Burunge firim- ‘to pray, to 
ask for (something)’; Alagwa firim- ‘to pray, to ask for (something)’; Ma’a 
-fi ‘to perform (a ceremony)’. Ehret 1980:151. 

Proto-Indo-European *p'erk'-/*phorkh-/*phykh-, *phrekh-/*phrokh-/*phykh- 
‘to ask, to request’: Sanskrit prccháti ‘to ask, to question, to interrogate, to 
inquire about’, prasnd-h ‘question, inquiry, query’; Avestan parasaiti ‘to 
ask, to question’, frasna- ‘question’; Armenian harcanem ‘to ask’, harc 
‘question’; Latin posco (< *porc-sco) ‘to ask, to request’, prex “request, 
entreaty’, precor, -ari ‘to beg, to entreat, to request, to pray, to invoke’; 
Umbrian persklum ‘prayer’; Middle Welsh (3rd sg.) arch-af ‘to ask’, arch 
‘request’; Gothic fraihnan ‘to question’; Old Icelandic fregna ‘to ask’, frétt 
‘inquiry’; Swedish (dial.) frega ‘to ask’; Old English gefragian ‘to learn by 
asking’, fricgan ‘to ask, to inquire, to question’, frignan ‘to ask, to 
inquire’, freht, friht ‘divination’; Old Frisian frégia ‘to ask’, frege 
‘question’; Old Saxon fragon ‘to ask’; Old High German fragen, frahen ‘to 
ask’ (New High German fragen), fraga ‘question’ (New High German 
Frage), forsca ‘inquiry’; Lithuanian persü, prasyti ‘to ask, to beg’; Old 
Church Slavic prositi ‘to ask’; Tocharian A prak-, párk-, B prek-, párk- ‘to 
ask’. Rix 1998a:442—443 *prek- ‘to ask’; Pokorny 1959:821— 822 
*perk-, *prek-, *prk-, *prk-sko ‘to ask, to request; Walde 1927— 
1932.1E44 *perek- (*perk-, *prek-, *prk-); Mann 1984—1987:924 
*perksko, 985 *prek- ‘to ask, to petition’, 992—993 *proko, -id; *prok- 
‘(vb.) to beg, to ask; (n.) question’, 1001 *prks-, *prksmn- ‘question’, 
1001 *prísko ‘to ask, to beg, to beseech’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:176, 1:237, 1:241 *p[^Jerk[^]-, *p[^]rek[^]- and 1995.1:152, 1:206, 
1:208, 1:209 *pherk^-, *phrek^- ‘to ask’; Watkins 1985:53 *prek- and 
2000:69 *prek- ‘to ask, to entreat'; Mallory—Adams 1997:33 *perk- ‘to 
ask, to ask for’; De Vaan 2008:483; Ernout—Meillet 1979:525—526 and 
534; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:346—347; Adams 1999:371—372 
*prek-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:386; Orél 2003:112—113 Proto- 
Germanic *fregnanan — *frexnanan; Kroonen 2013:153 Proto-Germanic 
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*frego- ‘question’, 154 *frehnan- ‘to announce; rumor’, and 162 *fursko- 
‘inquiry’; Lehmann 1986:122—123 *per-k-, *pre-k-; Feist 1939:161— 
162 *perek-; De Vries 1977:140—141 and 142; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:214 
*prek-, *prk-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:229; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:329; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:647; Smoczynski 2007.1:464—465 *prek-/*prk-. 
Proto-Altaic *p"iru- ‘to pray, to bless’: Proto-Tungus *pirugé- ‘to pray’ > 
Manchu firu- ‘to curse, to implore, to pray’; Evenki hirugé- ‘to pray’; 
Lamut / Even hirge- ‘to pray’; Negidal yiyé- ‘to pray’; Solon iruge- ‘to 
pray’. Proto-Mongolian *hiriiye- ‘(vb.) to pray, to bless; (n.) blessing, 
benediction’ > Written Mongolian irüge- ‘to bless, to pray’, irügel 
‘blessing, benediction’; Middle Mongolian Airü?er ‘blessing, benediction’; 
Khalkha yóró- ‘to bless’; Kalmyk yérél ‘blessing, benediction’; Ordos óró- 
‘to bless’, óról ‘blessing, benediction’; Buriat (Alar) yüró- ‘to bless’, ürór 
“blessing, benediction’. Poppe 1955:97—98. Poppe 1960:12, 60, 116, 127; 
Street 1974:23 *pirü- ‘to pray, to ask’, *pirü-ge- ‘to bless, to wish well’; 
Tlli¢-Svityé / 1971—1984.I1IE:111—125, no. 373, Proto-Altaic *p'ir/u/; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1144— 1145 *p‘iru ‘to pray, to bless’. 


Buck 1949:18.31 ask (question, inquire); 18.35 ask, request; 22.17 pray; 22.23 
bless. Illiéó-Svityó 1971—1984.II:111—125, no. 373, *p'irka ‘to ask, to 
request’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1765, *piRo-(Kz) ‘to ask’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:258, no. 67. 


136. Proto-Nostratic root *p"uth- (~ *photh-): 
(vb.) *p^ut^- ‘to vomit’; 
(n.) *přuth-a ‘vomit’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *fut- ‘to vomit’: West Chadic *fut- ‘to vomit’ > Sura fuut 
‘to vomit’; Angas fut ‘to vomit’; Ankwe fuut ‘to vomit’; Mupun fuut ‘to 
vomit’. Cushitic: Werizoid *fat- (< *fut-) ‘to vomit? > Gawwada 
(reduplicated) fac-fat- ‘to vomit’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:189, no. 837, *fut- 
‘to vomit’. 

Dravidian: Kurux put"rnà (puttras) ‘to vomit’; Malto putre ‘to vomit’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:378, no. 4276. 


Buck 1949:4.57 vomit (vb.). 


137. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *přuth-a ‘hole, opening": 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *fut- ‘hole, opening, vulva’: Proto-Semitic *put- ‘vulva’ > 
Hebrew pd0 ‘vulva’ [ND] (a hapax legomenon in the Bible). Klein 
1987:535—536. Lowland East Cushitic *fut- ‘vulva, anus’ > Somali futo 
‘vulva’; Galla / Oromo futee ‘anus’. West Chadic *fut- ‘vulva’ > Angas fut 
‘vulva’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:189, no. 836, *fut- ‘hole, vulva’. 
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B. Proto-Indo-European *přuth- ‘vulva’: Indo-Aryan *p(h)utta- ‘vulva’ > 
Prakrit puttara- ‘vulva’; Kashmiri put" ‘part of the body behind the 
pudenda’; Kumaunt puti ‘vulva’, phuti, phuddi ‘vulva of a small girl’; 
Nepali puti ‘vulva’, putu ‘vulva of a young woman’. Proto-Germanic 
*fudiz ‘vagina’ > Old Icelandic fud- ‘vagina’; Norwegian fud ‘vagina, 
anus, backside’; Swedish fod ‘backside’; Middle High German vut (vude- 
in compounds) ‘vulva’, vüdel ‘girl’. Pokorny 1959:848—849 *pii-, *peua- 
‘to stink, to smell bad’; Walde 1927—1932.1E82 *pü-, *pu-; Mann 
1984—1987:1013 *putà, -iə ‘vulva; little girl; chick; youngster’; Rietz 
1867.1:158; Turner 1966—1969.1:471; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:303— 
304. Kroonen 2013:162 Proto-Germanic *fupi- ‘vagina’ (“no further 
etymology”). Different etymology in Orél 2003:116 (Proto-Germanic 
*fudiz) and De Vries 1977:145—146. 

C. Proto-Eskimo *putu ‘hole’: Central Alaskan Yupik putu ‘leather piece on 
skin boot with hole for bootlace’; Naukan Siberian Yupik putu ‘loop; hole, 
incision’; Central Siberian Yupik putu ‘hole made at edge of skin for 
running rope for stretching and drying’; Sirenik puta ‘hole’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit putu ‘hole through something’; North Alaskan Inuit putu 
‘hole through something’; Western Canadian Inuit putu ‘hole through 
something’; Eastern Canadian Inuit putu ‘hole through something’; 
Greenlandic Inuit putu ‘hole through something’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:269—270. Proto-Inuit *putzuq ‘hole worn in something’ > 
North Alaskan Inuit puzzuq ‘hole worn in boot sole’, (Nunamiut) putzuq 
‘to be worn out, to have holes’; Greenlandic Inuit pussuq ‘hole worn (e.g., 
in boot sole)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:270. 


Buck 1949:12.85 hole. 


138. Proto-Nostratic root *přuw- (~ *p'ow-): 
(vb.) *přuw- ‘to puff, to blow, to exhale; to puff up, to inflate’; 
(n.) *p"uw-a ‘a puff, the act of blowing, breath’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fuw- (> *fiw- in Chadic) ‘(vb.) to puff, to blow, to exhale; 
to puff up, to inflate; (n.) a puff, the act of blowing, breath’: Proto-Semitic 
*paw-ah- ‘to exhale, to blow’ > Hebrew puah [NÐ] ‘to breathe, to blow’, 
(hif.) hé-fiah ‘to blow, to break wind’, pūhā? ‘breath, wind’; Aramaic 
püah ‘to breathe, to blow’; Arabic faha ‘to diffuse an aroma, to exhale a 
pleasant odor’, fawha ‘fragrant emanation, breath of fragrance’, fawwah 
‘exhaling, diffusing (fragrance)’. Arabic faha ‘to spread an odor, to emit a 
scent; to blow (wind); to break wind’. Klein 1987:496; Murtonen 
1989:336—337. Proto-Southern Cushitic *fook’- ‘to catch one’s breath’ > 
Asa fu?it- ‘to catch one’s breath’; Maia -fufu ‘to catch one’s breath’; 
Dahalo fook’- ‘to catch one’s breath’. Ehret 1980:151. West Chadic 
*flilw[a]h- ‘to blow’ > Boklos fu? ‘to blow’; Sha fyah ‘to blow’; Dafo- 
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Butura fu? ‘to blow’. Central Chadic *fiyaH- ‘to smell’ > Mandara 7ifiya?a 
‘to smell’. East Chadic *pVwaH- > *pwaH- ‘to blow’ > Tumak po ‘to 
blow’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:184, no. 813, *fiwah- ‘to smell, to blow’ and 
184—185, no. 814, *fiwaq- ‘to blow’. 

Dravidian: Malayalam pücci ‘a fart’; Toda pix ïd- (it-) ‘to fart silently’; 
Kannada piisu ‘to fart’; Tulu püpuni ‘to fart’, püki ‘a fart’; Koraga pumpu 
‘to fart. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:385, no. 4354. 

Proto-Kartvelian *pu- ‘to swell, to puff up, to inflate’: Georgian puv- ‘to 
rise (dough)’; Mingrelian pu- ‘to boil, to seethe’; Laz pu- ‘to boil, to 
seethe’; Svan pw-: lipwe ‘to boil’, lipuli ‘to blow at somebody or 
something’, pul ‘whiff (puff)’. Fahnrich 1994:236 and 2007:443 *pu-; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:361 *pu-; Klimov 1964:192 *pu- and 
1998:206 *pu- ‘to inflate, to rise’. 

Proto-Indo-European *p^ü- ‘to puff, to puff up, to blow’: Sanskrit phat- 
karoti ‘to puff, to blow’, phupphusa-h ‘the lungs’, phulla-h ‘expanded, 
blown (of flowers); puffed up (cheeks)’, phulláti ‘to expand, to open (as a 
flower)’; Oriya phuliba ‘to swell, to expand’; Pashto pū, pik ‘a puff, a 
blast, the act of blowing’; Greek oca ‘bellows’, pvoda ‘to blow, to puff’; 
Armenian p'uk? ‘breath, puff’; Lithuanian pučiù, püsti ‘to blow, to puff’. 
Rix 1998a:433 (?) *peut- ‘to blow up, to inflate’; Pokorny 1959:846—848 
*pii-, *peu-, *pou-, *phu- ‘to blow up’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:79—81 
*pii-, *peu-, *pou-, *phu-; Mann 1984—1987:1012 *piüsko (*phiisko) ‘to 
puff, to swell, to blow, to blow up, to well up, to erupt, to froth forth', 
1012 *piiskos, -à (*phüsk-) ‘puff, froth, fizz, swell, bulge, bubble, 
bladder’, 1012 *piislos (*phiüislo-), -is, -à, -iə ‘puff, blow, fizz, gush, 
vacuum, air-space, bladder’, 1012—1013 *piisd (*phiisd), -ið ‘to fizz, to 
froth, to puff, to blow, to swell’, 1013 *pütio (*phitid) ‘to blow, to puff’, 
1014 *putlos (*phutlo-) ‘fizzy, frothy, puffy, windy, airy, vacuous’, 1014 
*piitos (*phiit-), -ios, -à, -iə ‘puff, blow, gust’, 1015 *putros (*phutros) 
‘blow, gust, gale, fury’; Watkins 1985:53 *pü- (also *phii-) and 2000:69 
*pii- (also *phii-) ‘to blow, to swell’; Mallory—Adams 1997:72 *p(h)eu- 
‘to blow, to swell’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:398; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:1236 *p(h)u-s-; Beekes 2010.1I:1599—1600; Hofmann 1966:407; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1E:1055—1057; Boisacq 1950:1042—1043 *pheu-, 
*phu-; Smoczyfiski 2007.1:4928; Derksen 2015:373; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.11:677—67. 

Proto-Uralic *puw3- ‘to blow’: Hungarian fúj-, fu-/fuv- ‘to blow’; Mordvin 
puva- ‘to blow’; Cheremis / Mari pue- ‘to blow’; Vogul / Mansi puw- ‘to 
blow’; Ostyak / Xanty pog- (Southern pów-) ‘to blow’; Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets pu- ‘to blow’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan füala-, füaru- 
(derivative) ‘to blow’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets (Hatanga) fueya-, (Baiha) 
fuasa- (derivative) ‘to blow’; Selkup Samoyed puua-, puuwa-, puuya- ‘to 
blow’; Kamassian pii?- ‘to blow’. Collinder 1955:12 and 1977:33; Rédei 
1986—1988:411 *puws-; Décsy 1990:107 *puva ‘to blow’; Sammallahti 
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1988:547 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *puwi- ‘to blow’; Janhunen 1977b:128— 
129. 

F. Proto-Eskimo: puva- ‘to swell’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik puya- ‘to swell’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik puva- ‘to swell’; Naukan Siberian Yupik puva- ‘to 
swell’; Central Siberian Yupik puuva- [puufqa- ‘to become swollen in the 
face’]; Sirenik puva- ‘to swell’; Seward Peninsula Inuit puit- ‘to be 
swollen’, puvzak- ‘to have a swelling’; North Alaskan Inuit puvit- ‘to be 
swollen’, puviq- ‘to inflate, to be inflated’; Western Canadian Inuit puvit- 
‘to become swollen’, puviq- ‘to inflate’; Eastern Canadian Inuit puviq- ‘to 
be inflated, to swell (from putrefaction)’; Greenlandic Inuit pui(k) 
‘swelling, tumor’, puir- ‘to inflate, to bulge, to swell (sail). Cf. Aleut 
hum- ‘to inflate, to swell’, humta- ‘to be swollen’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:270. Proto-Inuit *puvak ‘lung’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit 
puwak ‘lung’; North Alaskan Inuit puvak ‘lung’; Western Canadian Inuit 
puvak ‘lung’; Eastern Canadian Inuit puvak ‘lung’; Greenlandic Inuit puak 
‘lung’. Cf. Aleut Aumyi-X ‘lung’. Fortescue—Jacobson— Kaplan 
1994:270. Proto-Eskimo *puvlay or *puvlan “bubble or air in something": 
Naukan Siberian Yupik puvlaq ‘gas’; Seward Peninsula Yupik puvlak ‘air 
in something, bubble’; Western Canadian Inuit puvlak ‘bubble’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit pullaq “bubble, air pressure’; Greenlandic Inuit pu?¢ay- ‘to 
inflate, to be inflated’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:271. Proto- 
Inuit *puvala- ‘to be fat? > North Alaskan Inuit puvala- ‘to be fat and 
round’; Western Canadian Inuit puvala- ‘to be fat’; Greenlandic Inuit 
puala- ‘to be fat’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:270. Proto-Inuit 
*puvinaq ‘ball or balloon-like thing’ > North Alaskan Inuit puvinaq 
‘balloon, swim bladder’; Western Canadian Inuit puvirag ‘ball’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit puviraq ‘small rubber balloon’; Greenlandic Inuit 
[puiraasaq, puaasaq ‘water-filled swelling’]. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:270. Proto-Inuit *puvliq- ‘to swell up’ > Seward Peninsula 
Inuit puvliq- ‘to become swollen with air’; North Alaskan Inuit puvliq- ‘to 
swell up’; Western Canadian Inuit puvliq- ‘to swell up’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit pulli(q)- ‘to swell up’; Greenlandic Inuit pudtir- ‘to swell up (after a 
blow)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:271. 


Buck 1949:4.51 breathe; breath; 4.64 break wind, fart (vb.); 10.38 blow (vb. 
tr). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:229—230, no. 34; Hakola 2000:146, no. 641; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1673, *puhV ‘to blow’; Fortescue 1998:157. 


22.5. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *p' 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
D: D: p- D: D: p- p- p- 
? H H H -p-/ 
-p- -p’- -pp-/-v- -p- -p’- nm. -p- 
p p pp p p p p -pp- 
139. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p’ap’-a ‘old man, old woman’: 


A. 


Proto-Kartvelian *p’ap’- ‘grandfather’: Georgian p’ap’-i, p’ap’-a ‘grand- 
father’; Mingrelian p’ap’-ul-i, p’ap’-u ‘great grandfather’; Laz p’ap’ul-i, 
p'ap-u ‘grandfather’. Fáhnrich 1994:221 and 2007:329 *pap-; Klimov 
1964:152 *papal- and 1998:147—148 *papa- ‘grandfather’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:271 *pap-. 

Proto-Indo-European (f) *p'áp'aA > *p’ap’a ‘old woman’: (?) Oscan 
babu ‘old priestess’; Russian baba [626a] '(peasant) woman, old woman’; 
Czech baba ‘woman’; Serbo-Croatian baba ‘old woman, midwife’. Mann 
1984—1987:49 *baba ‘old woman’. Note: These forms are phonologically 
ambiguous. 


Buck 1949:2.31ff. words for family relationship, p. 94 *papa, *appa, *baba 
‘father’ or ‘old man’; 2.35 father. 


140. Proto-Nostratic root *p ul- (~ *p’ol-): 
(vb.) *p 'ul- ‘to swell’; 
(n.) *p 'ul-a ‘swelling, hump, lump, bulge’; (adj.) ‘swollen, round, bulbous’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *p’ul- ‘to swell’, (reduplicated) *p’ul-p’ul- ‘(vb.) to swell; 
(adj.) swollen, round’: Omotic: Welamo p’up’ule ‘egg’; Dache 6bubule 
‘egg’; Dorze bu:bulé ‘egg’; Oyda bubule ‘egg’; Male bu:la ‘egg’; 
Kachama p’up’ule ‘egg’; Koyra bubu:le ‘egg’; Gidicho bubu:le ‘egg’; 
Zergula bubile ‘egg’; Zayse bubile ‘egg’. Omotic loan in Burji bulbul-ée ~ 
bubul-ée ‘egg’. Sasse 1982:43. Ehret 1995:116, no. 109, *p'ul- ‘shell’. 
Ehret considers the Omotic forms cited above to be loans from East 
Cushitic — he reconstructs Proto-East Cushitic *b 'ulb ul- ‘shell’ (> Yaaku 
bolboli ‘egg’; Somali bulbul ‘thick hair’). Assuming semantic develop- 
ment as in Lithuanian patitas ‘egg’ from the same root found in Lithuanian 
piisti ‘to blow, to swell up’ and Latvian pūte ‘blister, pustule’. 

Proto-Indo-European *p’ul-, *p’ol- ‘swollen, round’, (reduplicated) 
*p ulp 'ul-, *p’olp’ol- (dissimilated to *p’ump’ul-, *p’omp’ol-; *p'omp 'ul-): 
Sanskrit buli-h ‘buttocks, vulva’; Greek BoABdc ‘a bulb’, (reduplicated) 
poufuAig ‘bubble’; Latin bulla ‘a round swelling’, bulbus ‘a bulb; an 
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onion’ (Greek loan); East Frisian pol ‘plump’; Armenian botk ‘radish’; 
Lithuanian bulis, bülé, bulé ‘buttocks’. Pokorny 1959:103 *bol- ‘node, 
bulb’; Walde 1927—1932.II:111—112 *bol-, *bul-; Mann 1984—1987:53 
*bombos ‘lump, bulge’, 55 *bubul- ‘knot, knob’, 56 *bul- ‘bulge, 
buttocks’, 56 *bulé ‘to thrust, to cram, to bulge’, 57 *bumbul- (*bumal-) 
‘swelling; bulge, fat bottle or pot’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:439—440; 
Boisacq 1950:126 *bol-, *bulbul-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:183—184; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:249—250; Hofmann 1966:37; Prellwitz 1905:80; 
Beekes 2010.1:225; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:122 *bol-; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:78; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:63—64; Smoczynski 2007.1:80. 
Proto-Altaic *pula- (~ ol ‘to swell’: Proto-Tungus *pul- ‘hump; 
swelling, convexity’ > Evenki hulin ‘hump’, hulka ‘swelling, convexity’; 
Lamut / Even hulpen ‘hump’; Orok pulu ‘swelling, convexity’. Proto- 
Mongolian *bula- ‘lump, swelling’ > Mongolian bulu ‘bump on the body, 
the thick end of a marrow bone’, bulduru ‘bump, lump, wen, swelling; 
hillock, knoll’, bultai- ‘to stick out, to appear, to show slightly’; Khalkha 
bulü, buldrū ‘swelling, lump’; Buriat bula, bulū ‘swelling, lump’; Kalmyk 
bula ‘swelling, lump’; Dagur bol ‘swelling, lump’. Mongolian loans in 
Manchu buljan ‘growth on the skin’, bultayun ‘prominent, obvious, 
bulging’, bultayüri “bulging out (especially the eyes)’, bultari ‘sticking 
out, swollen’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1108—1109 *pula (~ -o-) 
‘to swell’. 


Buck 1949:4.48 egg. 


141. Proto-Nostratic root *p ub- (~ *p’ol’-): 
(vb.) Sp wt. ‘to blow about; to give off smoke, vapor, steam’; 
(n.) *p’ul’-a ‘mist, fog, haze; smoke, steam; cloud’ 


A. 


vaw 


Dravidian: Toda piłmozm (z = [dz]) ‘mist in valleys or on hills’; Kodagu 
puli ‘mist on mountains’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:386, 4375. 

Kartvelian: Mingrelian p ‘ula ‘steam’; Laz p 'ula, (Atinuri) p 'ulera ‘cloud’. 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) puj- ‘to blow’. Nikolaeva 2006:367. 
Proto-Eskimo *puyur ‘smoke’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik puyuq ‘smoke’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik puyug ‘smoke’, puyuXta- ‘to smoke (fish)’; 
Naukan Siberian Yupik puyuq ‘smoke’; Central Siberian Yupik puyuq 
‘smoke’; Sirenik puyaX ‘soot, smoke’; Seward Peninsula Inuit puyuq 
‘steam’; North Alaskan Inuit puyuq ‘smoke from chimney’, puyuq- ‘to 
smoke, to make smoke’, puyuuq- ‘to smoke (fire or chimney)’; Western 
Canadian Inuit puyuq ‘smoke’, puyuq- ‘to give off smoke’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit puyuq- ‘to give off steam’, puyuq ‘water vapor, tobacco 
smoke, puffball (mushroom)’; Greenlandic Inuit puyuq ‘smoke, steam, 
mist’, puyur-, puyuur- ‘to give off smoke or steam; to be infected by a 
dead person’, (North Greenlandic / Polar Eskimo) puyuq- ‘to smoke 
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(pipe). Aleut AuyuX ‘smoke, steam’. Fortescue—Jacobson— Kaplan 
1994:272. Proto-Yupik *puyuga- ‘to be smoked or sooty’ > Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik puyuga- ‘to smoke (fish)'; Central Alaskan Yupik puyuga- 
‘to be smoked (food); to be full of smoke (clothes)’; Central Siberian 
Yupik puyuga-, puyuXqa- ‘to become sooty’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:272. Proto-Inuit *puyurag or *puyurak ‘frost smoke (snowy 
mist) > North Alaskan Inuit puyuala-, putcuala- ‘to make steam or 
smoke’; Western Canadian Inuit puyuaryuk ‘kind of weather when powder 
snow in the air is like smoke’; Eastern Canadian Inuit puyurag- ‘to be a 
light mist’, (Itivimmiut) puyunaq, puyuqqiq ‘light mist’; Greenlandic Inuit 
puyurak ‘frost smoke’, puyuray- ‘to be mist from the sea, to be frost 
smoke’, puyuralak, puyualak ‘dust’, puyu(R)ala- ‘to be dusty’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:272. 

Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *pujæ- ‘smoke or steam’ (?): Chukchi 
[puj?epuj] ‘soot’; Koryak puje- ‘to bake; to cook bear meat in a pit over 
heated stones’, pujepuj ‘meat cooked in a pit over heated stones’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen (Western) pojaz ‘to steam’, pojakaz ‘to take a steam 
bath’, pojatez ‘to give off steam’, (Eastern) kimpxejc ‘to smoke’. Fortescue 
2005:218. 


Buck 1949:1.73 cloud; 1.74 mist (fog, haze). Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.I:179— 
180, no. 13, *bilwe ‘cloud’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 198, *biLu?2é (= *bilu?é ?) 
‘cloud’. The Uralic forms cited by Illié-Svityó and Dolgopolsky are too 
divergent phonologically and should not be included here; the same objection 
applies to the Turkic forms they cite, which Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
(2003:382) derive from Proto-Altaic *bulu [~ -a, -o] ‘cloud’. 


142. Proto-Nostratic root *p 'ut"- (~ *p’ot’-): 


(vb.) *p’ut’- ‘to cut, tear, break, or pull off or apart’; 
(n.) *p 'ut o ‘cut-off, pulled-off, torn-off, or broken-off piece or part’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *bat’- ‘to cut, tear, break, or pull off or apart’ 


(with numerous extensions): Arabic batara ‘to split, to cleave, to cut open 
(tumors). D. Cohen 1970— :61. Arabic bafta ‘to cut open’. D. Cohen 
1970— :59—60. Geez / Ethiopic botala [AmA] ‘to cut’; Amharic bättälä 
‘to be torn, to be uprooted’. D. Cohen 1970—  :60; Leslau 1987:113. 
Arabic batasa ‘to attack with violence, to bear down on, to fall upon 
someone; to knock out; to hit, to strike; to land with a thud (on)’; Aramaic 
beatas ‘to stamp’; Syriac butsa@a ‘striking with the heals’; Geez / Ethiopic 
batasa [Am] ‘to break, to detach, to cut off’; Tigrinya bdttdsda ‘to break 
by pulling’; Amharic bdfttdsd ‘to break a string or the like, to detach (a 
button), to snip (thread)’, battds ‘cut-off piece, strip of paper, clipping, 
scrap (of cloth)’; Harari bdtdsa ‘to break by pulling’; Gafat bifttdsd ‘to 
break by pulling’; Argobba beftdsa ‘to break by pulling’; Gurage (Zway) 
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bdtdsd ‘to break off by pulling, to tear a string by pulling’. D. Cohen 
1970—  :61; Leslau 1963:48, 1979:166, and 1987:114. Amharic bdttakd 
‘to cut apart’, boccáká ‘to tear’, bocaccáká ‘to tear to shreds’. D. Cohen 
1970— :60—61. Geez / Ethiopic batha [fh] ‘to make an incision, to 
make gashes, to scarify, to scratch open, to cut with a scalpel’, bathat 
[Nat] ‘incision, a cutting up’; Amharic bdftd ‘to make an incision, to 
scarify’. D. Cohen 1970— :59; Leslau 1987:113. 

B. Dravidian: Kolami put- (putt-) ‘to cut in pieces, to pluck (flower), to break 
(rope)’; Naikri put- ‘to cut, to pluck’; Naiki (of Chanda) put- ‘to be cut, to 
break (intr.)’, putuk- ‘to cut to pieces’; Kurux pud"gnd (pudgas) ‘to pluck 
out (hair, etc.), to strip (fowl) by plucking’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:378, 
no. 4277. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *p’ut’-wy- ‘to pluck (poultry)’: Georgian p’ut’(n)- ‘to 
pluck (poultry)’; Mingrelian p’ut’on- ‘to pluck (poultry)’. Klimov 1964: 
154 *putwn- and 1998:152 *put-wn- ‘to pluck (poultry)’; Fáhnrich 2007: 
335 *put-. 

D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) putinmu- ‘to divide in two’, putil ‘piece (of 
fish); half; middle’. Nikolaeva 2006:372. 


Buck 1949:9.28 tear (vb. tr.). 


22.6. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *d 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
d- d- t- d- dh- t- d- t- 
-d- -d- -t(t)- -d- -dh- -t- -d- -ó- 
143. Proto-Nostratic relational marker *da- (~ *da-) ‘along with, together with, in 


addition to’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *da, *di ‘along with, together with, in addition to’: Berber: 
Kabyle d, yid, id- ‘with, together with, and’; Tamazight (Ayt Ndhir) d 
‘with, and’; Tuareg d, ad ‘and, with together with’; Nefusa ad, did ‘and, 
with’; Ghadames ad, did ‘and, with’; Zenaga ad, id, d ‘and with’; Mzab ad, 
did ‘and, with’.. Central Cushitic: Bilin comitative case suffix -dr ‘together 
with’; Quara -dr ‘together with’. Reinisch 1887:93; Appleyard 2006:23— 
24. Highland East Cushitic: Burji -ddi locative suffix (with absolute case) 
in, for example, miná-ddi ‘in the house’. Sasse 1982:54. Proto-Chadic *da- 
‘with, and’ > Hausa dà ‘with; and; by, by means of; regarding, with respect 
to, in relation to; at, in during; than’; Kulere tu; Bade da; Tera nda; Gidar 
di; Mokulu ti; Kanakuru da. Newman 1977:34. Note: Diakonoff (1988:61) 
reconstructs comitative-dative case endings *-dV, *-Vd for Proto-Afrasian 
on the basis of evidence from Cushitic (Agaw) and Berber-Libyan. 
Proto-Kartvelian *da ‘and’: Georgian da ‘and’; Mingrelian do, ndo ‘and’; 
Laz do ‘and’. Klimov 1964:68—69 *da and 1998:35—36 *da ‘and’; 
Schmidt 1962:103; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:97—98 *da; Fahnrich 
2007:120—121 *da. 

Elamo-Dravidian: Royal Achaemenid Elamite, Neo-Elamite da (also -da in 
-be-da, e-da, ku-da, etc.) ‘also, too, as well, likewise; so, therefore, hence, 
consequently, accordingly; thereby, thereupon’. Note also: Middle Elamite, 
Neo-Elamite tak ‘also’ (< da- ‘also’ + a-ak ‘and’). 

Proto-Indo-European *-d/e, *-d^i suffixed particle: Sanskrit sa-há (Vedic 
sa-dha) ‘with’, i-ha ‘here’ (Prakrit i-dha), ku-ha *where?', á-dhi ‘above, 
over, from, in’; Avestan ida ‘here’, kuda ‘where?’; Greek locative particle 
-01, in, for example, oíko-01 ‘at home’, 16-01 *where?'; Old Church Slavic 
ko-de *where?', so-de ‘here’. Burrow 1973:281; Brugmann 1904:454—455 
*-dhe and *-dhi; Fortson 2010:119 *-dhi and *-dhe. 

Proto-Altaic dative-locative particle *da: Tungus: Manchu dative-locative 
suffix -de. The locative suffix is -du in other Tungus languages. Common 
Mongolian dative-locative suffix *-da > Mongolian -da; Dagur -da; 
Khalkha -dv; Buriat -da; Kalmyk dn: Moghol -du; Ordos -du; Monguor 
-du. Poppe 1955:195—199. Regarding the -du variant, Greenberg 
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(2000:156) notes: “It seems probable that the vowel here has been 
influenced by the dative-allative ru..." Common Turkic (except Yakut) 
locative suffix -da/-dà > Old Turkic locative-ablative suffix -d4; Chagatay 
locative suffix -DA; Turkish locative suffix -DA; Azerbaijani locative 
suffix -dA; Turkmenian locative suffix -d4; Tatar locative suffix -DA; 
Bashkir locative suffix -DA; Kazakh locative suffix -DA; Noghay locative 
suffix -DA; Kirghiz locative suffix -DA; Uzbek locative suffix -Da; Uighur 
locative suffix -DA. Turkish da, de (also ta, te) ‘and, also, but’. Menges 
1968b:110. 

F. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan instrumental case marker *-tz and the suffix 
*-tz in the comitative 1 case marker *kz- -tæ ‘together with’ (both class 
1). Fortescue 2005:426. Perhaps also Proto-Chukotian */o ‘and’ > Koryak 
to ‘and’; Alyutor tu (Palana to) ‘and’. Fortescue 2005:288. 


Sumerian da ‘with, together with, along with, besides’. 


Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:212—214, no. 59, *da locative particle, I:214—215, 
no. 60, *daHa intensifying and conjoining particle; Bomhard 1996a:135—136; 
Greenberg 2000:155—157; Doglopolsky 2008, no. 508, *d/E/H,a ‘with, 
together with’ and no. 579, *d/oy/a (> *da) ‘place’. 


144. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *da- ‘mother, sister’; (reduplicated) (n.) *da-da- ‘mother, 
sister' (nursery words): 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dad(a)- ‘mother’: West Chadic *dad- ‘mother, sister’ > 
Ngizim dàadá term of reference or address used with one’s mother, term 
of reference or address used with an older sister or person with whom one 
is close and is of approximately the age of an older sister. Central Chadic 
*dad- ‘mother’ > Gisiga dada ‘mother’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:141, no. 
612, *dad- ‘mother’. 

B. Dravidian: Tulu dadde ‘a sow’; Parji dadda ‘female of animals and birds’; 
Gondi dadda ‘female of animals’; Malto dadi ‘the female of quadrupeds’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:264, no. 3044. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *ded(a)- ‘mother’: Old Georgian deday ‘mother’; 
Mingrelian dida ‘mother’; Laz dida ‘old woman, grandmother’; Svan dede 
‘mother, mommy’, dddw ‘female’ (Svan di and dija ‘mother, mommy’ are 
loans from Mingrelian). Klimov 1964:71—72 *deda- (Klimov compares 
Indo-European *dhe-dh[e] stem used to designate various relatives, cf. Gk. 
rn ‘grandmother’, tnPic 'aunt) and 1998:38 *deda- ‘mother’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:105—106 *ded-; Fahnrich 1994:220 and 
2007:128—129 *ded-. Proto-Kartvelian *da- ‘sister’: Georgian da ‘sister’; 
Mingrelian da ‘sister’; Laz da ‘sister’; Svan dd-j ‘sister’. Klimov 1964:69 
*da- and 1998:36 *da- ‘sister’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:97 *da-; 
Schmidt 1962:103; Fahnrich 2007:119—120 *da-. Proto-Kartvelian *da- 
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did- ‘elder sister’: Georgian mdad-, mdade- ‘virgin, maiden’; Laz dad- 
‘aunt, stepmother’. Klimov 1964:69—70 *da-did- and 1998:36 *da-did- 
‘elder sister’. 


Buck 1949:2.36 mother. 


145. Proto-Nostratic root *dab- (~ *dab-): 
(vb.) *dab- ‘to make fast, to join together, to fit together, to fasten (together)’; 
(n.) *dab-a ‘joining, fitting, fastening’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dab- ‘to stick together, to join together’: Proto-Semitic 
*dab-ak’- ‘to stick together, to join together, to adhere’ > Hebrew dafak 
[P27] ‘to adhere, to cling to’, defek [21] ‘joining, soldering’; Aramaic 
dafak ‘to stick together, to join’; Arabic dabika ‘to stick, to adhere’. Klein 
1987:113; Murtonen 1989:143; D. Cohen 1970—  :211—212. Proto- 
Semitic *dab-al- ‘to stick together, to unite’ > Arabic dabala ‘to bring 
together, to gather, to unite’; Geez / Ethiopic dabala [€flA] ‘to bring 
together, to gather, to make braids, to plait’; Harari dábála to add, to put 
together, to include’; Tigre dábbála ‘to stick together’; Amharic däbbälä 
‘to double, to unite, to add’; Gurage däbälä ‘to add, to join, to unite’. D. 
Cohen 1970—  :209—210; Leslau 1963:52—53, 1979:195—196, and 
1987:120. Cushitic: Proto-Sam *dab- ‘to plait’ > Rendille dab-i ‘to plait’; 
Boni tob/toba ‘to plait’. Heine 1978:55. Proto-Southern Cushitic *daba 
‘hand’ > Iraqw dawa ‘hand, arm’; Burunge daba ‘hand, arm’; Alagwa 
daba ‘hand, arm’; Dahalo dafa ‘hand’, dáwatte (< *dáfa-watte) ‘five’. 
Ehret 1980:162. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *d'ab'- ‘to fit together: Armenian darbin (< 
*dhabhrino-) ‘smith’; Latin faber ‘skillful’; Gothic ga-daban ‘to be fitting, 
to happen’; Old Icelandic dafna ‘to thrive’; Old English gedzftan, daeftan 
‘to make smooth; to put in order, to arrange’, gedafte ‘gentle, meek’, 
gedafnian ‘to be fitting or becoming’, gedafen ‘(adj.) suitable, fitting; (n.) 
due, right, what is fitting’, gedefe ‘fitting, seemly; gentle, meek’; Dutch 
deftig ‘proper, noble’; Lithuanian dabinti ‘to adorn, to decorate’; Old 
Church Slavic dobro ‘good’, doba ‘opportunity’. Pokorny 1959:233—234 
*dhabh- ‘to fix, to suit’; Walde 1927—1932.1:824—825 *dhabh-; Mann 
1984—1987:175 *dhabh- ‘fitting; fit, able; joint’; Watkins 1985:12—13 
*dhabh- and 2000:17 *dhabh- ‘to fit together’; Mallory—Adams 1997:139 
*dhabhros ‘craftsman’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:208; De Vaan 2008:197; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:436—437; Orél 2003:66 Proto-Germanic 
*dabanan, 66 *dabnojanan; Kroonen 2013:86 Proto-Germanic *daban- ‘to 
fit; Feist 1939:176 *dhabh-; Lehmann 1986:138—139 *dhabh- ‘fitting, 
applicable'; De Vries 1977:71; Onions 1966:241 and 252; Klein 1971:188 
and 198 *dhabh- ‘to become, to be suitable’; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:79; 
Derksen 2015:110 *dtab'-. 
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Sumerian dab *to grasp, to seize, to take; to pack; to bind, to fasten (together); 
to hold’, dab; ‘to catch, to seize, to capture; to take; to grasp; to pack; to bind; 
to hold tightly’. Semantic development as in Gothic fahan ‘to capture, to seize’, 
Old Icelandic fa ‘to grasp with the hands, to get hold of’, Old English fegan ‘to 
join, to unite’, all from the same stem found, for example, in Greek mjyvuja ‘to 
make fast, to join, to fasten together' (cf. Lehmann 1986:102). 


Buck 1949:9.42 artisan, craftsman; 9.943 fitting, suitable; 11.14 seize, grasp, 
take hold of. Brunner 1969:75, no. 407; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:262— 264, no. 
71. 


146. Proto-Nostratic root *dag- (~ *dag-): 
(vb.) dag- ‘to put, to place, to put in place; to be put in place, to be stable, to 
be firmly established’; 
(n.) *dag-a ‘place’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *d/a]g- ‘(vb.) to put, to place, to put in place; to be put in 
place, to be stable, to be firmly established; (n.) place’: Semitic: Arabic 
dagana ‘to remain, to stay, to abide; to get used to, to become accustomed 
to, to become habituated; to become tame, domesticated’. Tigre dagge 
‘village, somewhat large settlement’. Egyptian dg? ‘to plant, to stick; to 
build, to construct, to install’; Coptic tooce [Twwo6e] ‘to join, to attach, to 
plant; to be fixed, joined’. Hannig 1995:989; Erman—Grapow 1921:217 
and 1926—1963.5:499; Cerny 1976:207; Vycichl 1983:227. Berber: 
Ahaggar adah (pl. idaggan) ‘place’; Zenaga a¥gan ‘to put’. East Cushitic: 
Proto-Boni *deg- ‘to settle down’. 

B. (?) Proto-Dravidian *tank- ~ *takk- ‘to be put in place, to be stable, to be 
firmly established; to stay, to abide, to remain’: Tamil tanku (tanki-) ‘(vb.) 
to stay, to abide, to remain, to be stable, to be firmly established, to be 
retained in the mind, to exist, to halt, to wait, to delay; to be obstructed, 
reserved, or kept back; (n.) staying, stopping’, tankal ‘stopping, halting, 
resting, delay, halting, place, persistence, stability’, takku (takki-) ‘to come, 
to stay; to become permanent, lasting (as a possession or acquisition); to be 
retained’, takkam ‘stability’; Malayalam tannuka ‘to stop, to come into 
possession, to be there, to be arrested in the midst of progress’, tarnal 
‘rest, shelter’, tannika ‘to delay, to stop’, takkuka ‘to be obtained’, taricuka 
‘to stop, to remain’, taficam ‘being at rest, posture’; Kota tayg- (tangy-) ‘to 
spend time in a place away from home’; Toda tok- (toky-) ‘to last long 
(money, situation), (child) to live long’; Kannada tangu ‘(vb.) to stop, to 
stay, to tarry, to sojourn, to lodge; (n.) stoppage, halt, a day’s journey’, 
dakka ‘(vb.) to accrue to, to be obtained, to fall to one’s share, to come into 
and remain in one’s possession, to remain, to be preserved; (n.) 
acquirement, attainment, possession, property’; Tulu dakkati ‘possession, 
control, appropriation, digest’, dakkavonuni ‘to retain or digest anything 
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eaten, to misappropriate successfully, to take charge’, daksavuni ‘to bring 
into another's possession', daksuni *to be retained or digested (as food, 
medicine, etc.), to be misappropriated successfully’; Telugu takku ‘to 
remain, to be left, to be excepted or omitted’, takkina ‘remaining, other’, 
dakku, dakku ‘to remain, to be left as a balance or residue, to be saved or 
spared’; Kolami tak- (takt-) ‘to live (in a place), to remain, to stay (for 
example, silent)’; Naikri tak- ‘to stay, to remain’; Gondi taggana ‘to wear 
well (of clothes), to remain in one's service (of servants)’, tagg- ‘to stay, to 
last’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:260—261, no. 3014. 

Proto-Kartvelian *deg/*dg- ‘to stand’: Georgian deg-/dg- ‘to stand’, 
dg-om-a ‘to put, to place, to set; to stand’, a-dg-il ‘place’; Mingrelian dg- 
‘to stand’; Laz dg- ‘to stand’. Klimov 1964:70; *dg- and 1998:38 *deg- : 
*dg- ‘to stand’ (Klimov includes Svan g- ‘to stand’); Schmidt 1962:104— 
105; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:104—105 *deg/*dg-; Fahnrich 1994: 
231 and 2007:127—128 *deg/*dg-. Proto-Kartvelian *dgam-/*dgm- ‘to 
put, to place, to set; to stand’: Georgian dgam-/dgm- ‘to put, to place, to 
set’; Mingrelian dgum-, dgam- ‘to put, to place, to set’; Laz dgim- ‘to put, 
to place, to set’. Klimov 1964:71 *dgam-/*dgm- and 1998:37 *dg-am- : 
*dg-m- ‘to put, to stand’ (Klimov includes Svan gem- : gm- ‘to put’); 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:104—105 *deg-/*dg-. Proto-Kartvelian 
*dg-en- ‘to put, to place, to set’: Georgian dgen-/dgin- ‘to put, to place, to 
set’; Mingrelian dgin- ‘to put, to place, to set’; Laz dgin- ‘to put, to place, 
to set’. Klimov 1964:71 *dg-in- and 1998:37 *dg-en- : *dg-in- ‘to put’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:104—105 *deg-/*dg-. 
Proto-Indo-European *d'eg-om-, *dhe^-om- ‘earth, land, ground; human 
being’: Sanskrit (*d'g»^-om- > *dzham- > *dzham- > *tsam- >) ksam- 
‘earth, ground’; Greek yOav (< *d’gh-6m- through metathesis of the initial 
consonant group) ‘earth, ground; a particular land or country’, yapoi ‘on 
the ground’; Albanian dhe ‘earth, land’; Latin humus ‘earth, ground, soil’, 
homo ‘human being, man’; Gothic guma ‘man’; Old Icelandic gumi ‘man’ 
(poetic), brud-gumi ‘bridegroom’; Swedish brudgum ‘bridegroom’; Old 
English guma ‘man, hero’, bryd-guma ‘bridegroom’; Old Frisian goma 
‘man’, breid-goma ‘bridegroom’; Old Saxon gumo, gomo ‘human being, 
man’, brüdi-gomo ‘bridegroom’, Dutch bruidegom ‘bridegroom’; Old 
High German gomo ‘human being, man’, gomman, gom(m)en, gamman, 
goum(m)an ‘man’, briti-gomo ‘bridegroom’ (New High German 
Bräutigam); Old Irish du ‘place’, duine ‘person’; Old Church Slavic zemlja 
‘earth’; Old Lithuanian žmuð ‘human being, person’; Tocharian A tkam, B 
kem ‘earth, ground’; Hittite te-(e-)kán ‘earth, ground’, da-ga-(a-)an ‘to the 
ground’; Luwian fi-ya-am-mi-i$ ‘earth’; Hieroglyphic Luwian takami- 
‘earth, land’. The unextended stem *d^og^- may be preserved in Hittite 
(dat.-loc.) ta-ki-ya as in ta-ki-ya ... ta-ki-ya ‘in this place ... in that place’, 
literally, ‘this one here ... that one there’ (not, then, connected with da- 
‘two’ as suggested by Kronasser 1966.I:210). Pokorny 1959:414—416 
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*shdem-, *ghdom- ‘earth, ground’; Walde 1927—1932.1:662—664 
*shdem-, *ghdom-; Mann 1984—1987:414 *ghem- (*gham-, *$hm-) 
‘ground, earth; on the ground, on (to, in) the ground, down’; Watkins 
1984:14 *dhghdm- ‘earth’, *(dh)ghm-on- ‘earthling’ and 2000:20 
*dhehem- ‘earth’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:475  *d[^Je$[^]om-, 
11:877, and 1995.1:396, 1:720 *d'(e)ó^om- ‘earth; human, person’; Burrow 
1973:82 *dheghom-, *dhghom-; Mallory—Adams 1997:174 *dhéghom 
‘earth’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:288—289; Sturtevant 1951:59, 881, and 
62, §84, Indo-Hittite *d‘eg‘-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:1071 and II:1098— 
1099 *dheghóm-; Boisacq 1950:1049—1050 and 1060 *&dhom-; Hofmann 
1966:412 Greek yapai < *gh.mai, *gdhém-, *&dhóm-, *&dhm- and 419 
*dheghóm-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1245  *gh^m- and II:1258—1259 
*dheghom-, *(dh)ghom-; Beekes 2010.1:1612—1613 *d'ghem- and 
1I:1632—1633 *dhghem- ` *dhegh-m-, *dhghom-; De Vaan 2008:287—288 
and 292; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:654—655 and 1:664—665 
*shdem-, *ghem-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:297—298 and 302; Smoczynski 
2007.1:790—791; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I::1320; Kroonen 2013:195 
Proto-Germanic *guman- ‘man’ (< *dhó^m-on-); Orél 1998:80—81 and 
2003:146 Proto-Germanic *gumoón; Lehmann 1986:163 *dh(e)gh-em-; 
Feist 1939:225—226 *ghdhem- or *dh(e)ghom-; De Vries 1977:194; 
Onions 1966:117; Klein 1971:94—95 and 324; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:97— 
98 *gh(a)mon; Kluge—Seebold 1989:103—104; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:506—507 *dheghom-, *dháhóm-; Adams 1999:192 *d^(e)$^om- 
‘earth, ground’; Kloekhorst 2008b:858—862 *d'eg'-m-; Derksen 2008: 
542 *dhól-em- and 2015:521—522 *d'gh-m-on-; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:86—99 *dhegh-om-, *ghgh.ám., *dhgh-m-'-, *gh-mm-. 
Semantic development from ‘place, site’ > ‘earth, land, ground’ as in 
Hungarian táj cited below. According to Klimov (1991:332), the following 
Kartvelian forms represent early borrowings from Indo-European: Proto- 
Kartvelian *diywam ~ *diyom ‘black earth’ > Georgian (dial.) dil(l)yvam 
‘black earth’, (toponym) Diyom a region inside Tbilisi, occupying the so- 
called “Diyomian Field”, Svan diywam ‘black earth’. See also Fahnrich 
2007:134 *diywam-. 

E. Uralic: Proto-Ugrian *tay3 (*taks) ‘place, site’ > (?) Ostyak / Xanty (Vah) 
tayi, (Upper Demyanka) taya, (Obdorsk) taya ‘place, site’; (7) Hungarian 
taj ‘region, tract, country, land’. Rédei 1986—1988:892 *tay3 (*taks). 


Sumerian dag ‘residence, dwelling place’. 

Buck 1949:1.21 earth, land; 7.11 dwell; 9.44 build; 12.11 place (sb.); 12.12 put 
(place, set, lay); 12.15 stand (vb., intr.); 12.16 remain, stay, wait. Bomhard 
1996a:209—210, no. 608; Blazek 1992b:131—132, no. 5. 


147. Proto-Nostratic root *dac- (~ *dac-): 
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(vb.) *dac- ‘to glitter, to shine, to burn’; 
(n.) *dac-a ‘day’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *dag-dag- ‘early morning’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic dagdaga [€"1€1] ‘to be early in the morning, to get up early in the 
morning’, dagadag [£1781], dagdag [£98], dagdag [£8949], dagdig 
[894.9] ‘early morning’; Amharic ddgddddgd ‘to get up early in the 
morning, to hasten off (Geez loan). D. Cohen 1970— :218; Leslau 1987: 
125. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil taka-tak-enal, taka-takav-enal onomatopoeic expression 
of dazzling, glowing, glittering; Kota dag dag in- (id-) ‘(flame) to burn 
brightly’, dagdagn ‘with a good light’; Kannada daggane ‘with a blaze’; 
Tulu dagadaga, dagabaga ‘brightly’, dagga, daggané ‘(to blaze) 
suddenly’; Telugu dagadaga ‘glitter’, dagadagam-anu ‘to glitter, to shine’; 
Kurux dagnd ‘to light, to set fire to (tr.)’, dagrnd ‘to catch fire, to be 
burned’; Malto dagdagre ‘to glitter, to shine’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:259, no. 2998. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *dec- ‘day’: Georgian dy-e ‘day’, dy-e-n-del-i ‘today’; 
Mingrelian dy-a ‘day’; Laz dy-a ‘day’; Svan la-dey ‘day’, an-dy-a-n-er-i 
‘today’. Schmidt 1962:105—106 *day- or *dey-; Klimov 1964:75—76 
*dye- and 1998:43—44 *dye- ‘day’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:108 
*dey-; Fahnrich 2007:131—132 *dey-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *d'ogt-o- ‘day’: Proto-Germanic *dayaz ‘day’ > 
Gothic dags ‘day’; Old Icelandic dagr ‘day’; Swedish dag ‘day’; 
Norwegian dag ‘day’; Danish dag ‘day’; Old English deg ‘day’; Old 
Frisian dei ‘day’; Old Saxon dag ‘day’; Old High German tag, tac ‘day’ 
(New High German Tag). Feist 1939:113—114 *dhegh- or *dhegth-; 
Lehmann 1986:86—87 *dhegwh- ‘to burn’; Kroonen 2013:86—87 Proto- 
Germanic *daga- ‘day’ (< *d'og'-o-); Orél 2003:66 Proto-Germanic 
*dagaz; Onions 1966:246 *dhegh- ‘to burn’; Klein 1971:192 *dheg"h-, 
*dhog"h- ‘to burn’; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:71—72; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:766 *dhegth-, *dhóg"h-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:718 *dhegth- ‘to 
burn’; De Vries 1962:71—72 *dhegh- or *dhegth-; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1:97—98. Puhvel (1987:315—318) has convincingly argued that the 
Proto-Indo-European word for ‘yesterday’, which he reconstructs as 
*dhghyes- (> Sanskrit hyds ‘yesterday’; Greek y0éc *yesterday"), belongs 
here as well (see also Beekes 2010.1I:1632). Puhvel reconstructs Proto- 
Indo-European *dhogho- as the source of the Germanic words for ‘day’. 


Sumerian dadag ‘clear, shining, bright, radiant, brilliant, luminous’, dág 
‘shining, bright, clear’. 


Buck 1949:14.41 day. Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:221, no. 70, *diga ‘bright, 
light’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:270—271, no. 82. 
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148. Proto-Nostratic root *dal- (~ *dal-): 
(vb.) *dal- ‘to cut, to prick, to pierce, to gash, to notch, to gouge, to wound’; 
(n.) *dal-a ‘gash, notch, strike, split’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *dalaaf- ‘to gash, to notch’ > Burunge 
dela*- ‘to gash, to notch’; K^wadza dala?- ‘to shoot (with an arrow)’. Ehret 
1980:345. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil tallu (talli-) ‘to beat, to crush’; Malayalam tallu ‘a blow, 
stroke, beating’, talluka ‘to strike, to beat’; Telugu talgu ‘to strike’; Gondi 
talg- ‘to strike, to hit the mark’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:270, no. 3105. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *d/el-bh-/*dhol-bh-/*dh]-bh- ‘to dig, to hollow out’: 
Old English delfan ‘to dig, to burrow’, gedelf ‘digging, trench’; Old Frisian 
delva ‘to dig’; Old Saxon (bi)delban ‘to dig’; Dutch delven ‘to dig’; 
Middle High German (bi)telben ‘to dig’; Slovenian dléto (< *delbt-) 
‘chisel’; Russian dolbat' [nonóars], dolbit' [qon0utTs] “to chisel, to hollow 
out’. Rix 1998a:124 *dtelbh- ‘to dig, to hollow out’; Pokorny 1959:246 
*dhelbh- ‘to dig’; Walde 1927—1932.1:866—867 *dhelbh-; Mann 1984— 
1987:181 *dhelbho ‘to dig, to gouge’, 192 *dh[bh- ‘hollow’, 196 *dholbh- 
‘to dig’; Watkins 1985:13 *dhelbh- and 2000:18 *dhelbh- ‘to dig, to 
excavate’; Mallory—Adams 1997:159 *dhelbh- ‘to dig’; Orél 2003:70 
Proto-Germanic *delbanan, 70 *delbaz ~ *delban; Kroonen 2013:92 
Proto-Germanic *delban- ‘to dig, to delve’; Onions 1966:254; Klein 1971: 
200. Proto-Indo-European *d/el-g'-/*d'ol-g'-/*dh]-gh- ‘to gash, to wound’: 
Old Icelandic dolg ‘enmity’; Old English dolg ‘wound, scar’; Old Frisian 
dolg ‘wound’; Low German daljen, dalgen ‘to slay’; Middle Dutch dolk 
‘wound’; Old High German tolc, tolg, dolg ‘wound’. Walde 1927— 
1932.1:866 *dhelgh-; Pokorny 1959:247 *dhelgh-, *dhelg- (?) ‘to hit’; 
Mann 1984—1987:192 *dhleho (? *dhlguh-) ‘to stab, to wound, to burn, to 
smart’; Orél 2003:67 Proto-Germanic *dalgojanan, 78 *dulgan; De Vries 
1977:78—79. Proto-Indo-European *dhel-k’-/*dhol-k’-/*dh|-k’- *(vb.) to 
prick, to pierce; (n.) sharp object’: Old Icelandic dalkr ‘pin, dagger’; Old 
English dalc ‘brooch, bracelet’; New High German Dolch ‘dagger’; Old 
Irish delg ‘thorn, spike, pin, brooch’; Lithuanian dalgis ‘scythe’, dilgis 
‘spiky, stinging’, dilgé ‘nettle’. But not Latin falx ‘sickle, scythe’. Pokorny 
1959:247 *dhelg- ‘to stab; needle’; Walde 1927—1932.1:865—866 
*dhelg-; Mann 1984—1987:182 *dhelg-, *dholg-, *dhlg- ‘spiky; spike, 
pin, brooch’, 196 *dholgos, -ios, -ia ‘brooch, spit, dagger’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:424 *dhelg- ‘to sting, to pierce’ and 428 (?) *dhelg- ‘pin’; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:137 *dhelg-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:149; De Vries 
1977:72; Boutkan— Siebinga 2005:74— 75; Fraenkel 1962—1965.L:81; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:91. 

D. Proto-Altaic *délpi- ‘to split, to burst’: Proto-Tungus *delpe- ‘to split’ > 
Evenki delpe-rge-, delpe-m- ‘to split’; Lamut / Even depcerge- ‘to split’; 
Solon delpe- ‘to split’. Proto-Mongolian *delbe- ‘to split or crack open, to 
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burst, to break’ > Mongolian delbere- ‘to burst or crack asunder, to go to 
pieces, to split, to break; to explode’, delberkei ‘split, cracked; crack, cleft, 
crevice, fissure, hole’; Khalkha delbere- ‘to burst, to break through’; Buriat 
delber-, delbel- ‘to burst, to break through’; Kalmyk de/w/- ‘to burst, to 
break through’; Ordos delbel- ‘to burst, to break through’. Poppe 1960:44; 
Street 1974:11 *delpe ‘asunder, to pieces’ in *delpe-le- ‘to split, to burst’; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:471  *délp'i ‘to burst, to break’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak also include Proto-Turkic *de/- ‘to make holes’ 
and Proto-Japanese *timpa- ‘to become worn down, out’. 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *tala- ‘to beat’: Chukchi tala- ‘to beat (frozen 
meat), to pulverize (bones)’, tala-jwa- ‘to hit, to beat’; Kerek ta(a)la- ‘to 
pound, to beat’; Koryak tala- ‘to hit, to pound (with a hammer)’, talanay 
‘hammer’; Alyutor tala- ‘to beat, to strike’; Kamchadal / Itelmen tala-s ‘to 
beat, to strike, to crush, to forge (metal)’, k-tala-?an ‘blacksmith’, 
(Sedanka) tala- ‘to beat’, (Western) tlez- ‘to pulverize’, talaan ‘forged, 
shoed (horse)’, talal(k)nan ‘hammer’. Fortescue 2005:276. 


Sumerian dala ‘thorn, needle’. 


Buck 1949:4.85 wound (sb.); 8.22 dig; 9.21 strike (hit, beat). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:268—269, no. 79; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 527, *daeLbV ‘to gouge, to dig, 
to cut through’. 


149. Proto-Nostratic root *dal- (~ *dal-): 


(vb.) *dal- ‘to stir up, to disturb, to roil (water), to agitate; to be disturbed, 


confused, agitated, troubled’; 


(n.) *dal-a ‘disturbance, agitation’ 
Note also: 
(vb.) *dul- ‘to disturb, to perplex, to bewilder, to confuse, to ruffle, to upset, to 


baffle, to stir up trouble, to agitate; to be disturbed, perplexed, bewildered, 
confused, ruffled, upset, baffled, troubled, agitated’ (> ‘to drive someone 
crazy, mad, insane; to be crazy, mad, insane; to be dumb, stupid’); 


(n.) *dul-a ‘confusion, disturbance, trouble, agitation, perplexity’ (> ‘madness, 


craziness, insanity; stupidity’) 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *dal-ax- ‘to stir up, to disturb, to roil (water), to 


agitate’ > Akkadian dalahu ‘to stir up, to roil (water), to blur (eyes); to 
disturb; to become muddied, roiled, blurred; to be or become troubled, 
confused, embarrassed’, dilihtu ‘disturbed condition, confusion, distress’, 
dalhu ‘disturbed, blurred, muddy, cloudy, confused’; Hebrew dalah [no3] 
‘to trouble, to make turbid’; Syriac dalah ‘to trouble, to disturb’; Harari 
dáláha ‘to sin, to err, to go astray, to miss the way’; Gurage (Masqan, 
Gogot) dalla, (Wolane, Zway) dala ‘to make a mistake, to be mistaken, to 
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err, to lose the way, to miss the way’. D. Cohen 1970— :264; Murtonen 
1989:150; Klein 1987:125; Leslau 1963:56 and 1979:205. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada tallana, tallara ‘agitation, amazement, alarm, fear, 
grief’, tallanisu ‘to be or become agitated from fear or amazement, to be 
troubled, alarmed, anxious’, ta/lanka ‘embarrassment, fear, etc": Tulu 
tallana ‘wavering, vexed’; Telugu talladamu ‘agitation, commotion, 
anxiety, turmoil’, talladincu, talladillu, talladakuducu, tallada-padu ‘to be 
agitated or in a state of turmoil, commotion or anxiety’, talladapatu 
‘agitation, turmoil, commotion’, tallada-pettu ‘to throw into a state of 
turmoil, agitation, or anxiety’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:70, no. 3104. 

C. Proto-Eskimo */ala(t)- (‘to be confused, disturbed, disoriented’ >) ‘to be 
drunk, tipsy; to act crazy’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik tala-, talata- ‘to be 
drunk, to act crazy’; Eastern Canadian Inuit talat- ‘to be asphyxiated (by 
gas vapors or when eating something intoxicating)’; Northwest 
Greenlandic talakkat- ‘to be careless, untidy’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:327. 


Buck 1949:16.33 anxiety; 17.23 insane, mad, crazy. Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.I: 
216—217, no. 62, *dalq/w ‘wave’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 526, *dalga|U 
*wave'. 


150. Proto-Nostratic root *dal’- (~ *dal»-): 
(vb.) *dal»- ‘to oppress, to harass, to weaken, to tire’; 
(n.) *dal’-a ‘tiredness, weakness, exhaustion, weariness’; (adj.) ‘oppressed, 
tired, weary, weak, exhausted’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dal- ‘to oppress, to harass, to weaken, to tire’: Proto- 
Semitic *dal-al- ‘to oppress, to weaken’, *dall- ‘weak, small, inferior’ > 
Akkadian dallu ‘small, inferior’, dullulu ‘to oppress’, dullulu ‘wronged, 
oppressed’; Hebrew dal Kell ‘low, weak, poor, thin’, *dalal [^53] *to be 
or become small’; Phoenician d/ ‘poor’; Jewish Palestinian Aramaic dalal 
‘to be poor’; Ugaritic d ‘poor’; Soqotri delel ‘to humiliate’. D. Cohen 
1970— :265—266; Klein 1987:125—126; Murtonen 1989:149; Tomback 
1978:72. Proto-Semitic *dal-ap- ‘to be exhausted, weary, sleepless’ > 
Akkadian dalapu ‘to be or stay awake, to be sleepless, to work ceaselessly, 
to continue (work) into the night, to drag on, to linger on; to keep someone 
awake, to harass’, dalpu ‘awake, alert; weary-eyed from watching; 
harassed’, diliptu ‘sleeplessness, trouble’, dullupu ‘to keep (someone) 
awake, to harass’, dulpu ‘sleeplessness (as a disease)’; Ugaritic dip ‘to be 
exhausted’. D. Cohen 1970— :267—268. Lowland East Cushitic *dal- ‘to 
be tired’ > Somali daal- ‘to be tired’. Omotic *dall- ‘to become meager’ > 
Kefa dalli- ‘to become meager’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:147, no. 637, *dal- 
‘to be weak, to be tired’. 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil falar ‘to droop, to faint; to grow weary, enfeebled, 
infirm, or decrepit; to grow slack, to become relaxed (as a tie or grasp), to 
become flabby from age, to suffer, to lose one’s vitality’, talar 
‘slackening’, talarcci, talartti ‘slackness, looseness, flexibility, weakness, 
infirmity, faintness, languor, depression, laziness, remissness’, talarvu 
‘growing slack, relaxing, faintness, weakness, depression, sorrow’, talarttu 
(talartti-) ‘to loosen (tr.)’; talatala ‘to become loose (as a cloth worn upon 
the person)’; Malayalam tafaruka ‘to relax, to slacken, to be allayed, to 
grow faint, to grow weary’, talarcca ‘slackness, weariness, faintness’, 
talarkka, talarttuka ‘to moderate, to abate’; Kota taja-r- (tala-ry-) ‘to take 
rest’; Kodagu tale- (talev-, taland-) ‘to become weak’, talat- (talati-) ‘to 
make weak, to exhaust’; Tulu talabala, talamala ‘exhaustion, weariness’, 
dalabala, dalanke ‘loose’; Malto talqro ‘tender, delicate, weak’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:272, no. 3127. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 4.91 tired, weary. 
151. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *daq^-a ‘male of certain animals: billy-goat, ram’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil takar ‘sheep, ram, goat, male of certain animals (yai, 
elephant, shark)’; Malayalam takaran ‘huge, powerful (as a man, bear, 
etc.)’; Kannada tagar, tagaru, tagara, tegaru ‘ram’; Tulu tagaru, tagaru 
‘ram’; Telugu tagaramu, tagaru ‘ram’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:259, no. 
3000; Krishnamurti 2003:12 *tak-ar ‘ram’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *daq- ‘goat’ (> *dq- in Georgian, Mingrelian, and Laz 
through syncope; final -a in these languages is suffixal): Mingrelian tx-a 
‘goat’ (initial d > t through regressive voicing assimilation); Laz tx-a 
‘goat’; Georgian tx-a ‘goat’; Svan daqal ‘goat’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:102 *dag-; Klimov 1964:77 *dqa- and 1998:80 *tqa- ‘she-goat’; 
Schmidt 1962:116; Fáhnrich 2007:125 *daq-. 


Buck 1949:3.25 sheep; 3.26 ram; 3.36 goat. Bomhard 1996a:227—228, no. 
643. 


152. Proto-Nostratic root *dar- (~ *dar-): 
(vb.) *dar- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn; to twist, wrap, or join together’; 
(n.) *dar-a 'bend, turn, curve; that which bends, turns, winds, or twists: 
winding course or way’; (adj.) ‘bent, curved, crooked; wrapped, twisted, 
turned, or joined together? 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dar- ‘to wrap, to wind, to twist; to walk’: Proto-Semitic 
*dar-ag- ‘to go, to walk, to move, to proceed; to wrap, to wind, to twist’ > 
Arabic daraga (duriig) ‘to go, to walk, to move, to proceed, to advance 
(slowly), to approach gradually, to follow a course; to go away, to leave, to 
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depart; to be past, bygone, over; to have passed away, to be extinct; to 
circulate, to be in circulation, to have currency; to grow up (child), daraga 
(darg) ‘to roll up, to roll together; to wrap, to wind, to twist; Hebrew 
maoreyah [MATI] ‘step (cut in rocks), mountain path’; Akkadian daraggu 
‘path’; Sheri / Jibbali dóróg ‘to become used to walking for the first time’, 
edurg ‘to wrap in white cloth, to enshroud’, edrég ‘to lead’, dérgét ‘step, 
coil of rope, layer’; Harsüsi dərðg ‘(small animal) to begin to walk’, dargét 
‘step; layer; coil of rope’; Tigre dargdgd ‘to make roll down, to roll away’. 
Ethiopian Semitic *dar-ag- ‘to twist, wrap, or join together’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic darga [&C'] ‘to be joined together, to be united’, darraga [€] 
‘to join, to unite’; Tigre dárga ‘to mix’; Tigrinya därägä ‘to join, to unite’; 
Amharic ddrrdgd ‘to become one, to be united, to be combined’. Murtonen 
1989:153; D. Cohen 1970— :308—309; Leslau 1987:141—142. Proto- 
Semitic *dar-ab- ‘to bend, to fold’ > Tigre ddrrdba ‘to fold’; Tigrinya 
därräbä ‘to fold’; Amharic därräbä ‘to fold’; Gurage däräbä ‘to double’. 
D. Cohen 1970—  :307; Leslau 1979:218. Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) 
*dar-dar- ‘to turn, to rotate’ > Mehri adardar ‘to go around someone or 
something’. Berber: Tuareg adarih ‘footprint on the ground’; Tawlemmet 
adariz ‘footprint’; Tamazight ddiraz ‘to retreat, to go back, to go away’, 
sddiraz ‘to make retreat’, addiraz ‘withdrawal, retreat’; Ghadames adraz 
‘to stomp the feet, to dance’, darraz ‘men’s dance’, Jamdraz ‘footprints on 
the ground’; Kabyle adriz ‘track, trail’. Central Cushitic: Awngi / Awiya 
dardar- ‘to turn, to rotate’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:151, no. 656, *dar- ‘to 
run’, 151, no. 657, *dar- ‘road’, 174, no. 764, *dVr-dVr- ‘to turn, to 
rotate’; Ehret 1995:134, no. 151, *dir- ‘to step’. 

Dravidian: Telugu tari ‘churning’, tarikadu ‘one who churns’, tar(u)cu, 
tracu ‘to churn’; Parji terip- (terit-) ‘to churn’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:269, no. 3095. Tamil taru (taruv-, tarr-) ‘to wear tightly (as a cloth), 
to fasten’; Malayalam taruka ‘to be tucked in before and behind’, tarayuka 
‘to be fixed’, taru ‘wearing clothes tucked in’; Kannada tari ‘state of being 
joined, of being put in or down, fixed, or settled’, taru (tatt-) ‘to join, to 
approach, to engage in’; Tulu tarapuni, tarpuni ‘to rivet, to fasten firmly; 
to be riveted, fixed’; Telugu tarupu ‘to join together, to amass (wealth)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:273, no. 3142. 

Proto-Kartvelian *der-/*dr- ‘to bend’: *dr-ek’- ‘to bend (tr.)’, *der-k’- ‘to 
bend, to stoop (intr.)’: Georgian drek’-/drik’- ‘to bend’, drk’u ‘crooked, 
bent’; Mingrelian dirak’-/dirik’-/dirk’- ‘to bend’; Laz drak’-/drik’-/druk’- 
‘to bend’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:107 *der-/*dr-; Gamkrelidze 
1967:711—712; Klimov 1964:74—75 *drek-/*drik-/*derk- and 1998: 
39—40 *der- : *dr- ‘to bend, to curve’, 1998:42 *dr-ek-/*dr-ik-/*dr-k- ‘to 
bend, to curve, to stoop’; Schmidt 1962:105; Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 
1982:89—92; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:261—262 and 1995.1:227— 
228 *der-k’-, *dr-ek’-; Fáhnrich 2007:130—131 *der-/*dr-. 
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Proto-Indo-European *d/er-gh-/*dhor-gh-/*dhy-gh-, *dhr-egh-/*dhr-ogh-/ 
*ghy-gh- ‘to turn’: Greek tp£yo ‘to run, to move quickly’, tpoyéc ‘wheel’, 
tpoyıós ‘round’, tpóyog ‘a running course’; Armenian darnam (< 
*darjnam) ‘to turn, to return’, durgn ‘a potter’s wheel’; Albanian dredh ‘to 
twist, to turn’; Old Irish droch ‘wheel’, dreas ‘turn, course’. Rix 1998a:127 
*dheró^- ‘to turn’; Pokorny 1959:258 *dheregh- ‘to turn’, 273 *dhregh- ‘to 
run’; Walde 1927—1932.1:863 *dhergh-, *dhregh-, 1:374—875 *dhregh-; 
Mann 1984—1987:203 *dhregho ‘to turn’, 206 *dhroghos, -à ‘turn, going, 
wheel’, 212 *dhrgh- ‘turn’; Watkins 1985:15 *dhregh- ‘to run’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:491 *dhregh- ‘to run’; Orél 1998:73; Beekes 2010.1: 1506— 
1507 *dhreg^-; Hofmann 1966:373 *dhregh-; Boisacq 1950:983—984 
*dhregh-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1135—1136 *dhregh-; Frisk 1970— 
1973 .11:927—929. 


Sumerian dára ‘a band’, dara, dáru ‘belt, girdle’. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around (vb.); 10.45 
walk (vb.); 10.46 run; 12.22 join, unite. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:272—273, no. 
84; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 570, *doRkæ (~ *doRgz ?) ‘to bend, to turn, to 
wrap’. 


153. Proto-Nostratic root *dar- (~ *dar-): 


(vb.) *dar- ‘to pound, to break; to harm, to injure, to torment’; 
(n.) *dar-a ‘harm, injury’; (adj.) ‘harmful, malevolent’ (> ‘bad’ in Kartvelian 


and, within Indo-European, in Celtic) 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dar- ‘to pound, to break; to harm, to injure, to torment’: 


Proto-Semitic *dar-as-, *dar-aS- ‘to pound, to break; to harm, to injure, to 
torment’ > Arabic darasa ‘to wipe out, to blot out, to obliterate, to efface, 
to extinguish; to thresh (grain)’, dàris ‘effaced, obliterated; old, 
dilapidated, crumbling’, dars ‘effacement, obliteration, extinction’; 
Akkadian darasu, darasu ‘to trample upon, to throw over or back, to press 
hard, to treat harshly’, durrusu ‘to treat oppressively’; Gurage ddrrdsd ‘to 
break off the edge, to destroy’; Tigre ddrasdsa ‘to crush’. D. Cohen 
1970— :316 drs/s; Leslau 1979:221. Egyptian dr ‘to subdue (enemies); to 
expel, to drive out (people); to remove; to repress (a wrongdoer); to 
destroy (a place)’. Hannig 1995:983; Faulkner 1962:314—315; Gardiner 
1957:602; Erman—Grapow 1921:215 and 1926—1963.5:473—474. 
Berber: Tuareg adar ‘to squeeze something strongly to force it from the 
bottom to the top, to be pressed’; Ghadames adar ‘to squeeze, to clench, to 
compress’; Mzab adar ‘to press, to squeeze, to weigh on’; Tamazight adar 
‘to press on, to lower, to cover, to be pressed, to bury, to drive or thrust 
into the earth’, adar ‘burial, driving or thrusting in’; Kabyle adar ‘to 
descend’, ssidar ‘to lower, to make descend’; Zenaga adar, dar ‘to fall 
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down, to descend, to attack’, cidar ‘to make fall down, to make descend’. 
Highland East Cushitic *dar- ‘to break, to tear off > Burji dar- ‘to break 
(tr.)’, dar-d- ‘to break (intr.)’; Gedeo / Darasa dar- ‘to tear off; Hadiyya 
dareer- ‘to tear off’; Sidamo dar- ‘to tear off’. Hudson 1989:31 and 149; 
Sasse 1982:53. 

Dravidian: Tamil tarukku (tarukki-) ‘to pound, to break, to pierce, to 
injure, to torment’; Malayalam tarakkuka ‘to remove the husk from rice’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:269, no. 3099; Krishnamurti 2003:8 *tar-V- *'to 
churn’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *dar- ‘bad, unfit’: Georgian dar-e-j, m-dar-e ‘bad, unfit’, 
u-dar-es-i ‘worse’; Svan x-o-dr-a ‘worse’, x-o-dr-am-d ‘worse’, dar-ál-a 
‘bad, unfit’, ma-dr-en-e ‘worse’. Klimov 1998:37 *dar- ` *dr- ‘to be unfit, 
bad’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:101 *dar-; Fahnrich 2007:124 *dar-. 
Semantic development as in Old Icelandic vandr ‘bad, wicked’ < vd ‘(vb.) 
to harm, to hurt, to blame; (n.) woe, calamity, danger’ or Welsh gwaeth 
‘worse’, gwaethaf ‘worst’; Breton gwaz ‘worse’; Cornish gwéth ‘worse’, 
which are derived from the same stem found in Old Icelandic. Note also 
Old Irish droch-, drog- ‘bad’ from Proto-Indo-European *d'r-ew-g^- ‘to 
hurt, to harm’ cited below. 

Proto-Indo-European *d'r-ew-g^- ‘to hurt, to harm’: Sanskrit drüh-, dhrük 
‘injuring, hurting’, druhyati ‘to hurt, to seek to harm, to be hostile to; to 
bear malice or hatred’, droha-h ‘injury, mischief, harm, perfidy, treachery, 
wrong, offense’; Oriya dhoka ‘injury, doubt, fear’; Hindi dho ‘malice, 
injury’, dhok(h)a ‘deceit, fear’; Gujarati droh ‘malice’; Sindhi drohu 
‘deceit’; Old Saxon driogan ‘to deceive’; Old Frisian (bi)driaga ‘to 
deceive’; Old High German friugan ‘to deceive’ (New High German 
trügen), bitriogan ‘to deceive, to defraud’ (New High German betrügen); 
New High German Trug ‘deception, fraud; deceit’; Old Irish droch-, drog- 
‘bad’; Welsh drwg ‘bad’; Breton drouk, droug ‘bad’; Cornish drog ‘bad’. 
Rix 1998a:137—138 *d'reug^- ‘to deceive’; Pokorny 1959:276 *dhreugh- 
‘to deceive’; Walde 1927—1932.1:860 *dhereugh-; Mann 1984— 
1987:207 *dhroughos ‘bad, evil, wizened; evil person or thing’, 209 
*dhrugh- ‘evil’; Morris Jones 1913:246; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:79—80 
and 146; Kroonen 2013:102 Proto-Germanic *dreugan- ‘to mislead’; Orél 
2003:75—76 Proto-Germanic *dreuganan; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:794 
*dhreugh-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:743. Proto-Indo-European *d^r-u-b^- ‘to 
break, to shatter’: Greek 0pónzvo ‘to break in pieces, to break small’. Rix 
1998a:137 *d'reub"- ‘to break (in pieces), to smash, to shatter’; Pokorny 
1959:274—275 *dhreu- ‘to crumble’; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:443—444 
*dhru-bh-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:688—689 *dhrubh-io; Hofmann 1966:118 
*dhreubh-; Boisacq 1950:354 *dhrubh-; Beekes 2010.1:560 *d'rub"-ie/o-. 
Proto-Indo-European *d'r-ew-s- ‘to break, to shatter’: Greek 0paóo ‘to 
break in pieces, to shatter’. Boisacq 1950:350—351; Hofmann 1966:117 
*dhreus-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:680—681 *dhréus-; Chantraine 1968— 
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1980.1:439; Beekes 2010.1:553. Note: The unextended stem *dřer- ‘to 
pound, to break; to harm, to injure' is not attested. 


Buck 1949:9.342 press (vb.); 16.72 bad. 


154. Proto-Nostratic root *dar- (~ *dar-): 


(vb.) *dar- ‘to be or become dark’; 
(n.) *dar-a ‘dark spot, darkness’; (adj.) “dark, black’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dar- ‘dark, black’: Semitic: Arabic darina ‘to be dirty, 


filthy’, daran ‘dirt, filth’. D. Cohen 1970—  :315. Proto-East Cushitic 
*dar$- ‘soot, ashes’ > Burji daar-aa ‘ashes’ (this may be a loan from Galla 
/ Oromo); Galla / Oromo daar-aa ‘ashes’; Konso tar-a ‘ashes’; Mashile 
tar?-a ‘ashes’; Gidole tard-at ‘ashes’; Dullay tar°-o ‘ashes’. Sasse 1979:16 
and 1982:51. For the semantics, cf. Gadba (Salur) sirriy ‘soot, ashes’ from 
the same stem found in Gadba (Ollari) sirigg ‘black’, sirgat ‘black, rusty’, 
(Salur) siringati ‘black’, siriy ‘charcoal, cinders’, all of which are related 
to, for example, Kolami cirum ‘very dark’, sindi ‘soot’, Parji cirug 
‘charcoal’, etc. (for details, cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:222, no. 2552); 
note also Sirenik tara ‘soot’, cited below. 

Proto-Indo-European *d'er-/*dhor-/*diy- ‘(adj.) dark, dirty; (n.) dirt, filth’: 
Latin fracés ‘dregs of oil’; Macedonian dapdaivet- ‘to soil, to defile’; 
Middle Irish derg ‘red’; Old Icelandic dregg ‘dregs, lees’, drit ‘dirt, 
excrement (of birds)’, drita ‘to ease oneself’; Old English drosne ‘dregs, 
dirt’, deorc ‘dark’, darste ‘dregs, lees’, drit ‘mud, dirt, dung’; Middle 
Dutch dréte ‘dirt? (Dutch dreet), Old High German tarchannen ‘to hide 
something (in a dark place)’, trousana ‘lees, dregs’; Middle High German 
verterken, vertirken ‘to darken’; Lithuanian dérgti ‘to become dirty’, derkti 
‘to make dirty’, dargus ‘dirty, filthy’, darga ‘dirt, filth’. Pokorny 
1959:251—252 *dher-, *dhera- ‘dirt’, 256 *dher-, *dhrei-d- ‘dirt’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:854— 856 *dher-, *dhera-, 1:861—862 *dher-, *dh(e)rei-d-; 
Mann 1984—1987:185 *dhergos (*dhorg-) ‘dark, discolored; grim, glum’, 
199 *dhorg- ‘murk, foulness; foul; to defile’, 201 *dhrabhos, -à, -om, -esa 
‘dross, filth’, 201 *dhrabhos, -ios, -ia ‘dross, filth’, 202 *dhragh- 
‘scourings, waste, grounds’, 205 *dhrid- ‘dirt, excrement’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:170 *dhregh- ‘dregs’; Watkins 1985:13—14 *dher- and 
2000:18 *dher- ‘to make muddy; darkness’; De Vaan 2008:238; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:538—539; Ernout—Meillet 1979:251 *dhregh-; 
Orél 2003:76 Proto-Germanic *dritanan; Kroonen 2013:103—104 Proto- 
Germanic *drita- ‘shit, dir"; De Vries 1977:82 and 84; Onions 1966:244 
and 271; Klein 1971:216, 229, and 230; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:103; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:102. 

Proto-Eskimo *tarar(-) ‘(vb.) to be dark; (n.) darkness’: Central Alaskan 
Yupik (Nunivak) faalax ‘darkness’; Naukan Siberian Yupik tažuq 
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‘darkness’, taZun- ‘to get dark’; Sirenik tara ‘soot’; Seward Peninsula Inuit 
taaq ‘darkness’, tarrumi ‘in the dark’, taaqsi- ‘to get dark’, tarraq 
‘shadow’; North Alaskan Inuit taaq ‘darkness; to be dark; (Nunamiut) to 
be black’, taaqsi- ‘to get dark’; Western Canadian Inuit taaq ‘darkness; to 
be dark’, taaqsi- ‘to get dark’, tarraq ‘shadow’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
taaq ‘darkness; to be dark, to make a shadow, to darken, to hide’, taarsi- 
‘to be nightfall’, tarrag ‘shadow’; Greenlandic Inuit taaq ‘darkness’, taar- 
‘to be dark’, taarsi- ‘to get dark’, tansaq, tansak ‘dark spot’, tansay- ‘to lie 
in half-darkness, to have a dark shadow above it’. Cf. Atkan Aleut taXt- ‘to 
get dark’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan  1994:333. Proto-Eskimo 
*tararnar ‘darkness or dark thing’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik tannaq 
‘darkness’, tannar- ‘to be dark’; Central Alaskan Yupik tanyoq ‘darkness’, 
tayar- ‘to be dark’; Naukan Siberian Inuit tanyagq ‘black thing’, taynaraq 
‘shadow’; Central Siberian Yupik taynəq ‘darkness, dark thing’, taynar- 
‘to be black’; North Alaskan Inuit taanniq ‘darkness’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit taarnig ‘darkness’; Greenlandic Inuit taarniq ‘darkness’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:333. 


Sumerian dar, dar-a, dar-dar ‘colored; color’, dar, ‘dark, obscure’, dara, 
‘dark, dark red’. 


Buck 1949:15.88 dirty, soiled. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:266—267, no. 76. 


155. Proto-Nostratic root *dar?- (~ *dar)-): 
(vb.) *dar?- ‘to swell, to enlarge’; 
(n.) *dary-a ‘swelling, inflammation, blister, blotch, blemish; outgrowth, 
tumor’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dar- ‘(vb.) to swell, to enlarge; (n.) tumor, outgrowth’: 
Proto-Semitic *dar-an- ‘(vb.) to swell, to enlarge; (n.) tumor, outgrowth’ > 
Arabic daran ‘tubercle; tuberculosis’, darana ‘tubercle; small tumor, 
tumor, outgrowth, excrescence, tubercle, nodule’, darani ‘tubercular, 
tuberculosis’, darina ‘to suffer from tuberculosis’; Tigre ddrdn ‘cutaneous 
eruptions like blisters’. D. Cohen 1970— :315. Berber: Tuareg tadramt 
‘psoriasis’; Tawlemmet daram ‘to have small cracks or scars appear on the 
skin (a pregnant woman or an obese person)’; Kabyle addram ‘to 
deteriorate, to be old or wrinkled, to be chapped or cracked (skin)’, sadram 
‘to make deteriorate, to grow old, to wrinkle’; Zenaga adram ‘to spurt out, 
to gush forth’, tadarmi ‘resurgence’. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *dars- 
‘to swell’ > Gedeo / Darasa dars- ‘to swell’; Hadiyya dass- (< *dars-) ‘to 
swell’; Kambata dars- ‘to swell’; Sidamo dars- ‘to swell (from a sting)’. 
Hudson 1989:147. Note: Ehret 1995:135, no. 150, reconstructs Proto- 
Afrasian *dar- ‘to enlarge, to increase’ on the basis of different forms than 
those cited above. 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil tarumpu (tarumpi-) ‘to be scarred, bruised, marked; to 
become practiced, addicted’, tarumpu ‘scar, cicatrice, bruise, weal, mark, 
impression, dent made in the skin, injury, blemish, stigma, defect in 
character’; Malayalam tarampu ‘scar, callous spot (as from a writing 
style), wart’, tarampikka ‘to grow callous’; Kota ta/m (oblique talt-) 
‘swelling raised by a blow, weal’; Kui dali ‘an inflamed patch of skin, 
blotch’; Malto fada ‘scar, spot’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:271, no. 3118. 


156. Proto-Nostratic root (?) *daw- (~ *daw-): 
(vb.) *daw- ‘to sound, to resound, to make a noise’; 
(n.) *daw-a ‘sound, noise’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dVw- ‘to sound, to resound, to make a noise’: Proto- 
Semitic *daw-al- ‘to ring a bell’ > Geez / Ethiopic dawwala [€] ‘to ring 
a bell’, dawal [RØA] ‘bell’; Tigre däwwäla ‘to ring a bell’, däwäl ‘bell’; 
Tigrinya däwwälä ‘to ring a bell’; Harari däwäl ‘bell’; Gurage däwwälä ‘to 
ring a bell’, däwäl ‘church bell’; Amharic däwäl ‘bell’. Leslau 1979:224 
and 1987:145; D. Cohen 1970— :235—236. Proto-Semitic *daw-an- ‘to 
ring a bell’ > Tigre däwwäna ‘to ring a bell’; Gurage dond ‘bell attached to 
the neck of a small child or cow’. Leslau 1979:211. Proto-Semitic *daw- 
ay- ‘to sound, to resound’ > Arabic dog ‘to sound, to drone, to echo, to 
resound’, dawiy ‘sound, noise, drone, roar, echo, thunder’; Arabic (Datina) 
dawa ‘to make a dull noise’. D. Cohen 1970— 234. Egyptian diwt (?), 
dw-t (?) ‘shriek, cry’, dw3-wt ‘outcry, roar’, dwi, dwy ‘to call, to cry out’, 
dwy, dwi ‘to call (someone)’. Erman—Grapow 1921:212, 219 and 1926— 
1963.5:428, 5:550—551; Faulkner 1962:309 and 321; Gardiner 1957:602 
and 603; Hannig 1995:970, 972, and 1001. Berber: Tamazight dawnan ‘to 
talk to oneself, to speak in a monologue’; Tuareg saddwannat ‘to converse 
with someone, to have a quiet conversation’, adawanna ‘conversation’; 
Kabyle dawnnan, sdawnnan ‘to talk to oneself, to be delirious’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *d/wen-/*d'won-/*d"un- ‘to sound, to resound, to 
make a noise’: Sanskrit dhvanati ‘to sound, to resound, to make a noise, to 
echo, to reverberate’, dhuni-h ‘roaring, boisterous’; Old Icelandic duna ‘to 
boom, to roar’, dynja ‘to boom, to resound’, dynr ‘din, noise, clattering of 
hoofs’; Old English dyne ‘noise, loud sound’, dynian ‘to resound’; Old 
Saxon dunian ‘to make a loud noise’, done ‘loud noise’; Old High German 
tuni ‘loud noise’; Middle High German fünen ‘to roar, to rumble’; 
Lithuanian dundéti ‘to rumble, to roar, to thunder’. Rix 1998a:139 *d/uen- 
‘to sound’; Pokorny 1959:277 *dhuen-, *dhun- ‘to sound, to drone’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:869 *dhuen-, *dhun-; Mann 1984—1987:221 *dhundhur- 
(*dhundhro-) ‘rumble, roar, hum, din’, 222 *dhiind, -ið ‘to rush, to roar, to 
resound’, 226 *dhuen-, *dhuon- ‘to resound’; Watkins 1985:15 *dhwen- 
and 2000:20 *dhwen- ‘to make a noise’; Mallory—Adams 1997:533—534 
*dhuen- ‘to sound’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:106—107 and 1I:118; Orél 
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2003:79 Proto-Germanic *duniz, 79 *dunjanan; De Vries 1977:87 and 90; 
Onions 1966:269 *dhun-; Klein 1971:214; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:110— 
111. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian (reduplicated) *tawtawat- ‘to 
bark’ > Chukchi tawtawat- ‘to bark’, tawtaw ‘barking’; Koryak tavtawat- 
‘to bark’, tavtaw ‘barking’ (for tawtaw ?); Alyutor totawat- (Palana 
tavtawat-) ‘to bark’, toto ‘barking’. Fortescue 2005:277. Note: Fortescue 
considers Kamchadal / Itelmen (Sedanka) tawto-kes ‘to bark’ to be a 
possible loan from Chukotian. 


Sumerian du; ‘to play (an instrument), to sing’. 
Buck 1949:18.12 sing. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:265—266, no. 75. 


157. Proto-Nostratic root *daw- (~ *daw-): 
(vb.) *daw- ‘to put, to place, to set; to set up, to establish; to do, to make’; 
(n.) *daw-a ‘work, labor; deed, act’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *dew-/*dw- ‘to lay, to put, to place, to set, to lie’: 
Georgian dev-/dv-/d- (1st sg. aorist v-dev, 3rd sg. aorist dv-a) ‘to lay, to 
put, to place, to set, to lie’; Mingrelian d(v)- ‘to lay, to put, to place, to set, 
to lie’; Laz d(v)- ‘to lay, to put, to place, to set, to lie’; Svan d- (inf. /i-d-i) 
*to put something, to put on something from below; to shut the door; to 
throw somebody down while wrestling’. Klimov 1964:72—73 *d(w)- and 
1998:39 *dew- : *dw- ‘to lie, to lay’; Schmidt 1962:104; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:260 and II:877 *dew-/*dw- and 1995.1:226, 1:774, and 1:801 
*dew-/*dw- ‘to lie; to lay, to put’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:106— 
107 *dew-/*dw-; Fahnrich 2007:130 *dew-/*dw-. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *d/ew-/*d'ow-/*d'u(w)- ‘to put, to place’: Proto- 
Anatolian *duwa- ‘to put, to place’ > Luwian (3rd sg. pret.) du-u-wa-at-ta 
‘to put, to place’, (3rd pl. pret.) du-u-wa-an-da, (2nd sg. imptv.) tu-u-wa-a; 
Hieroglyphic Luwian tuwa- ‘to put, to place’; Lycian (3rd sg. pres.) tuweti 
‘to put, to place’, (3rd pl. pres.) tuwéti, (3rd sg. pret.) tuwete. Melchert 
1994a:194, 231, 241, 252, 262, 279 — Melchert reconstructs Proto- 
Anatolian *duwV- ‘to put, to place’; Kloekhorst 2008b:809. 

C. (?) Uralic: Finno-Volgaic *tewe ‘work, deed’ > Finnish työ ‘work, labor; 
deed, act’; Estonian töö ‘work’; Mordvin (Erza) t'ev, t'äv, (Moksha) (eu 
‘work, thing’. Rédei 1986—1988:796 *tewe ‘work’. 


Sumerian du ‘to do, to make; to build; to set up, to establish’. 


Buck 1949:9.11 do, make; 9.12 work, labor, toil (sb.); 9.13 work, labor, toil 
(vb. intr.); 12.12 put (place, set, lay); 12.24 lie. 
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158. Proto-Nostratic root *daw- (~ *daw-): 


(vb.) *daw- ‘to become deathly sick, to be ill; to die’; 
(n.) *daw-a ‘(deadly) disease, sickness; death’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *daw- ‘(vb.) to become sick, ill; to die; (n.) disease, 


sickness, death’: Proto-Semitic *daw-ay- ‘to be ill, sick’ > Arabic dawiya 
‘to be ill’, dawa ‘to treat (a patient, a disease), to be cured’, dawan 
‘sickness, illness, disease, malady’; Hebrew daweh [MJ] ‘sick’, daway 
PT] ‘illness’; Ugaritic dw ‘sick’, mdw ‘illness’; Harstisi adéw ‘to give 
medicine to someone’; Sheri / Jibbali eddi ‘to give someone medicine’; 
Mehri adowi ‘to give medicine to’; Geez / Ethiopic dawaya [£9], dawya 
[&@-?] ‘to be sick, ill, diseased; to fall sick; to suffer, to be sorrowful’, 
dawayi ‘sick, ill’; Tigrinya däwäyä ‘to become sick’; Amharic ddwe 
‘disease, sickness’; Gurage ddwi ‘medicine, remedy’ (Arabic loan). D. 
Cohen 1970— :231 *dw?/y; Klein 1987:117; Leslau 1987:145; Murtonen 
1989:145—146. Egyptian dw3y-t ‘death, destruction’, dw3-t ‘netherworld’, 
dw3-tyw ‘dwellers in the netherworld’. Faulkner 1962:310; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:212; Hannig 1995:971—972. Central Chadic *da?Vw- 
‘illness’ > Higi Nkafa dawa ‘illness’; Kapiski dawa ‘illness’; Higi Futu 
dawa ‘illness’. East Chadic *dVw- ‘weak’ > Kera dewe ‘weak’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:153, no. 666, *dawa?-/*daya?- ‘to be ill’. 
Proto-Indo-European *d'ew-/*d'ow-/*d'u- ‘to pass away, to die’: Gothic 
daups ‘dead’, daupus ‘death’; Old Icelandic deyja ‘to die’, daudi ‘death’, 
dauór ‘dead’; Swedish död ‘death’, dö ‘to die’; Danish dad ‘death’, dø ‘to 
die’; Norwegian daud ‘death’, deya ‘to die’; Old English déap ‘death’; Old 
Frisian dath ‘death’; Old Saxon doian ‘to die’, doth ‘death’; Dutch dood 
‘death’; Old High German touwan ‘to die’ (Middle High German tóuwen), 
toten, tõden ‘to kill’ (New High German töten), tod ‘death’ (New High 
German Tod); Latin fünus ‘funeral, burial, corpse, death’; Old Irish dith 
‘end, death’. Rix 1998a:128—129 *d/ey- ‘to run; to hasten, to hurry (up)’; 
Pokorny 1959:260—261 *dheu-, *dhu-éi- ‘to pass away’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:835 *dheu-; Mann 1984—1987:201 *dhouio, *dhau- ‘to strangle, to 
die’; Watkins 1985:14 *dheu- ‘to become exhausted, to die’ and 2000:19 
*dheu- (also *dheua-) ‘to die’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.II:475 *d/"Jeu- 
and 1995.1:396 and L:415 *dheu- ‘to disappear, to die’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:150 *dheu- ‘to die’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:262; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:568 *dheu- ‘to pass away, to die’; De Vaan 2008:251; Orél 
2003:70 Proto-Germanic *daupaz ~ *daupus, 70 *dawjanan, 72 
*dewanan; Kroonen 2013:90 Proto-Germanic *daujan- ‘to die’ and 91 
*daupu- ‘death’; Feist 1939:118; Lehmann 1986:89—90 *dhew- ‘to die’; 
De Vries 1977:74—75 and 76; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:126—127; 
Onions 1966:247 and 266; Klein 1971:193 and 212; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:67—68; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:780 *dheu-, *dhou-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:731. 
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Buck 1949:4.75 die; dead; death; 4.84 sick, sickness. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:273, no. 85; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 578, *dVw[V]yV ‘to be ill/weak, to 
die’; [llié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:224—225, no. 76, *dawa. 


159. Proto-Nostratic root *day- (~ *day-): 
(vb.) *day- ‘to throw, to cast, to put, to place’; 
(n.) *day-a ‘act, deed’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dVy- (*day- ?) ‘to throw, to cast, to put, to place’: Proto- 
Semitic *day- (*wa-day-, *na-day-) ‘to cast, to throw, to put, to place’ > 
Hebrew yadah [13] ‘to throw, to cast’; Akkadian nada (Old Akkadian 
nada?um) ‘to cast (down), to lay (down), to throw; (stative) to lie, to be 
situated’; Geez / Ethiopic wadaya [9€] ‘to put, to put in, to add, to put on 
(adornments), to put under, to place, to set, to throw, to cast’; Tigre wáda 
‘to put, to make’; Tigrinya wáddyá ‘to put’. D. Cohen 1970— :499—501; 
Klein 1987:254; Leslau 1987:605; Militarév 2010:72. Egyptian wdi, wdy 
‘to lay, to put, to place, to set, to thrust, to throw, to push, to shoot’, ndi ‘to 
overthrow, to put down’. Hannig 1995:226—227 and 446; Faulkner 
1962:72; Erman—Grapow 1921:42—43 and 1926—1963.1:384—387; 
Gardiner 1957:563. Central Chadic: Logone de-he ‘to put’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:155, no. 673, *day- ‘to put’; Takacs 2011a:77 and 78. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Elamite da- ‘to put, to place, to deposit’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European (*d^eyC- >) *déC-, (*dheyV- >) *d'eyV- ‘to set, to 
lay, to put, to place’: Sanskrit (reduplicated) dá-dha-ti ‘to put, to place, to 
set, to lay (in or on); to appoint, to establish, to constitute'; Avestan daóaiti 
‘to give, to put, to create, to place’; Old Persian da- ‘to put, to make, to 
create’ (imperfect a-dada); Greek (reduplicated) ví-0n-j ‘to set, to put, to 
place’; Latin facio ‘to make, to do’ (perfect fecr *did"); Oscan fakiiad (= 
Latin faciat) ‘to do, to make, to perform’; Umbrian facia ‘to do, to 
perform, to sacrifice, to offer, to place’; Gothic -deps ‘deed’ in: gadeps 
‘deed’, missadeps ‘misdeed, transgression’, wailadeps ‘well-doing’; Old 
Icelandic dáð ‘deed’; Swedish dad ‘deed’; Norwegian daad ‘deed’; Danish 
daad ‘deed’; Old English don ‘to do, to act, to make’, dæd ‘action, deed’; 
Old Frisian dua(n) ‘to do’, déd(e) ‘act, deed’; Old Saxon don ‘to do’, dad 
‘act, deed’; Dutch daad ‘act, deed’, doen ‘to do’; Old High German 
tuo(a)n ‘to do’ (New High German tun), tat ‘act, deed’ (New High German 
Tat); Lithuanian déti ‘to lay, to put, to place’; Old Church Slavic déti ‘to 
put, to place’; Russian det’ [erp] ‘to put, to do’; Ukrainian dity ‘to put’; 
Slovenian déti ‘to put’; Polish dzieje sie ‘to occur’; Upper Sorbian dzec¢ ‘to 
put’; Lower Sorbian (1st sg.) Zeju ‘to do’; Tocharian A ta-, tās-, tds-, tas-, 
cas-, B tas-, tàs-, tes-, tätt- ‘to put, to place, to set’; Hittite (1st sg. pres.) 
te-(ih-)hi, ti-ih-hi ‘to put, to place’, (2nd sg. pres.) da-it-ti, ta-it-ti, (3rd sg. 
pres.) da-a-i, (1st pl. pres.) ti-i-ya-u-e-ni, (2nd pl. pres.) da-a-it-te-ni, ta-a- 
it-te-ni, (3rd pl. pres.) ti-i-ya-an-zi, (1st sg. pret.) te-ih-hu-un, (2nd sg. 
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pret.) da-(a-)is, da-is-ta, (3rd sg. pret.) da-(a-)is, (1st pl. pret.) da-i-u-en, 
da-i-u-en, ti-ya-u-en, (3rd pl. pret.) da-a-ir, da-(a-)i-(e-)ir; Luwian (3rd pl. 
pres.) ti-ya-an-ti ‘to put, to place’ (cf. Kronasser 1966:539 and 589—590); 
Lycian (3rd sg.) tadi ‘to put’. Rix 1998a:117—119 *d*eh,- ‘to set, to put, 
to place’; Pokomy 1959:235—239 *dhe- ‘to set, to put, to place’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:826—829 *dhé-; Mann 1984—1987:178 *dhedho, -id ‘to 
put, to set’, 180 *dheio, *dhemi ‘to put, to lay’, 182 *dhémi ‘to set’, 187 
*dhétis, -os, -om, -us ‘setting, placing; deed, fact, fixture’, 189 *dhatos 
‘placed’, 190 *dhidhémi ‘to set, to put’; Watkins 1985:13 *dhē- 
(contracted from *dhea-) and 2000:17 *dhe- ‘to set, to put’ (contracted 
from *dhea,-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:159 *d/"JeH,-, 1:203 *d[^]eH- 
> *d[h]é-, 1:208, 1:210, 1:224 *d[^JeH-/*d[^] H- and 1995.1:137 *d'eH,- ‘to 
put, to place’, 1:175 *d^eH- > *dhé-, 1:179, 1:180, 1:186, 1:193 *g^eH-/ 
*dhH-, 1:702, and E710; Mallory—Adams 1997:472 *dheh,- ‘to put, to 
place’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:14—15; Boisacq 1950:969—970 *dhe-, 
*dha-, *dho-; Hofmann 1966:365—366 *dhé-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II: 
116—117 *dhea,-, *dha,; Beekes 2010.11:1482—1483 *dheh,-; Frisk 
1970—1973.II:897—898; De Vaan 2008:198—199; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:209—213 *dhe-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:440—444 *dhe-; 
Orél 2003:72 Proto-Germanic *dediz, 73 *donan; Kroonen 2013:92 Proto- 
Germanic *dedi- ‘deed, action’ and 98 *don- ‘to do’; De Vries 1977:71; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:95; Feist 1939:178, 362, and 543; Lehmann 
1986:136; Onions 1966:250 and 279—280 *dho-, *dhe-, *dha-; Klein 
1971:196 *dhé- and 223 *dho-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:68— 69 and 81; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:771 and 796—797 *dhe-, *dho-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:722 and 744—745; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:494—495 *dhe-; 
Adams 1999:283—286 *dheh,- ‘to put, to place’; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:91—92;  Smoczyüski 2007.1:104—106; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:99—117 *dheh,- and 117—118 *d"eh,k-. Note that -i/v- 
appears throughout the paradigm in Hittite (cf. J. Friedrich 1960.1:101— 
102; Hoffner—Melchert 2008:223—224; Kloekhorst 2008b:806—809; 
Sturtevant 1951:135—136, §238a; Held—Schmalstieg—Gertz 1988:42— 
43, $84.200—4.202). 

D. Etruscan fe- ‘to put, to place’ (preterite fece). 

E. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *tæjkə- ‘to make or do’: Chukchi fejka- ‘to 
make, to do, to build’; Kerek tajka- ‘to make, to do, to build’; Koryak 
tejka- ‘to make, to do, to act’; Alyutor teka- ‘to make, to do’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen ska-s ‘to make, to do, to build’. Fortescue 2005:278. 


Buck 1949:12.12 put (place, set, lay). [li¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:224, no. 75, 
*dafa ‘to lay’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 497, *difé (~ *dVHU) ‘to put, to place’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:261—262, no. 70. 


160. Proto-Nostratic root *day- (~ *day-): 
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(vb.) *day- ‘to look at, to consider, to examine’; 
(n.) *day-a ‘judgment, examination, consideration’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *day-, *dey- ‘to look at, to consider, to examine’: Proto- 
Semitic *day-an- ‘to judge’ > Hebrew din [11] ‘to judge’; Akkadian danu 
‘to judge, to render judgment’, dimu ‘decision, verdict, judgment, 
punishment’, dayyanu ‘a judge’; Arabic dana ‘to condemn, to pass 
judgment’, din ‘judgment, sentence’ (Aramaic loan); Qataban dyn 
‘judgment, punishment’; Syriac dind ‘judgment’; Ugaritic dyn ‘to judge’; 
Geez / Ethiopic dayyana [£1] ‘to judge, to sentence, to punish, to 
condemn, to convict, to damn’, dayn [£7] ‘judgment, damnation, 
condemnation, doom’, dayyani Igel ‘judge’; Tigrinya ddyydnd ‘to 
condemn’, (with metathesis) dandyd ‘to pass judgment’, dayna, danna 
‘judge’; Tigre dayna, danya ‘mediator’, (ta)dana ‘to accept a verdict’; 
Amharic daññä ‘to arbitrate, to judge’, dañña ‘a judge’; Harari dañña ‘a 
judge’; Gurage dañña ‘to judge’. D. Cohen 1970— :253—255; Klein 
1987:122; Leslau 1979:216 and 1987:146; Murtonen 1989:147—148. 
Proto-East Cushitic *dey-/*doy- ‘to look at’ > Somali day- ‘to examine’; 
Boni day- ‘to try, to test’; Arbore doy- ‘to see’; Elmolo doy- ‘to regard’; 
Galla / Oromo doy-aa ‘observation’, dooy-aa ‘spy’; Konso tooy- ‘to see’; 
Hadiyya do- ‘to lurk, to spy’; Harso tay- ‘to find’; Yaaku tey- ‘to find, to 
get’. Sasse 1979:16; Hudson 1989:141. Proto-Southern Cushitic *daa- ‘to 
look ať > K’wadza da?am- ‘to watch, to gaze’; Maia -dá?a ‘to look for’; 
Dahalo daawat- ‘to look after’. Ehret 1980:162. 

B. Proto-Indo-European  *d^ey-A-/*dhoy-A-/*dhi-A- (>  *dhi-)  *dhyeA- 
[*dhyaA-] (> *dhya-) ‘to look at, to fix one's eyes on’: Sanskrit didheti ‘to 
perceive, to think, to reflect, to wish’, dhyáyati ‘to think, to contemplate’, 
dhyana-h ‘meditation, contemplation’; Pali jhana- ‘meditative absorption’; 
Avestan dà(y)- ‘to see’, daéman- ‘eye’; Greek oenug (Doric ota) ‘sign, 
mark, token’. Rix 1998a:123 *d'eiH- ‘to contemplate, to fix one's eyes 
on’; Pokorny 1959:243 *dheia-, *dhia-, *dhi- ‘to see, to look’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:831—832 *dheia-, *dhi-; Mann 1984—1987:190 *dhi- 
(*dhis-) ‘thought, knowledge, reason’, *dhia-, *dhiam- ‘sign, mark, note’; 
Watkins 1985:13 *dheia- (variant form *dhya- [< *dhyaa-]) and 2000:18 
*dheia- ‘to see, to look’ (variant [metathesized] form *dhyea,-, colored to 
*dhyaa,-, contracted to *dhya-); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:45 and II:115 
*dheid-; Hofmann 1966:310—311 *dhai- (*dhaia-), *dhi-; Boisacq 
1950:861 Greek ofa < *dhid-mn; Chantraine 1968—1980.11:998; Frisk 
1970—1973.1::695—696; Beekes 2010.1:1323 *dhiéh,-mn-; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:120 *g^eiH-. 


Buck 1949:15.52 look (vb.), look at; 17.14 think (= be of the opinion); 21.16 
judge (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:264— 265, no. 74; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
507, *di[h]a ‘to look at’. 
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161. Proto-Nostratic root *day- (— *day-): 
(vb.) *day- ‘to take, to bring, to convey’; 
(n.) *day-a ‘leader, guide’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *d/a/y- ‘to convey, to bring, to lead’: Proto-Semitic *day- 


C. 


(*ha-day-, *?a-day-) ‘to convey, to bring, to lead’ > Arabic ?ada ‘to 
convey, to take, to bring, to lead, to steer, to channel’, hada ‘to lead 
(someone) on the right way, to guide (someone on a course)’; Akkadian 
adū ‘leader’; Hebrew hadah [N77] ‘to stretch out the hand’; Syriac adi ‘to 
carry’, haddi ‘to lead, to direct’; Palmyrene Ach: ‘guide’; Sabaean Ady ‘to 
lead, to guide’. D. Cohen 1970— :8—9 and 374—375; Klein 1987:140. 
Proto-Dravidian *ta-, *ta-, *tay- ‘to bring’: Tamil taru (tàr-; imptv. tà; 
past fant-) ‘to give to Ist or 2nd person’, taruvi ‘to cause to bring’; 
Malayalam taruka, tarika (tar-; ta; tann-) ‘to give to 1st or 2nd person’, 
taruvikka ‘to cause to give’; Kannada tar, tar (ta; tand-) ‘to lead or conduct 
near, to bring; to give’; Telugu feccu (te, ter-) ‘to bring, to get, to cause to 
produce, to create’; Konda ta- ‘to bring’; Pengo ta- (tat-) ‘to bring’; Manda 
ta- ‘to bring’; Kui tapa (tat-) ‘to bring; bringing’; Kuwi ta?- (tat-) ‘to 
bring’; Brahui fining (tir-) ‘to give’, hatining, hatiring, hataring, hating ‘to 
bring, to give birth to, to think of doing something, to attempt, to intend’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:269, no. 3098; Zvelebil 1970:58 *ta-, *ta-, *tay- 
‘to bring’ (?); Krishnamurti 2003:384—385 *taH-/*taH-r- ‘to give to Ist 
or 2nd person’. Kurux taind (taiyyas), teyna (tévyas) ‘to send, to carry 
newly married girl out of village’; Malto teye ‘to send’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:299, no. 3418. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) te:- ‘to give, to show’. Nikolaeva 2006:427. 


Sumerian dé, des, di ‘to bring’. 


Buck 1949:10.62 bring; 10.64 lead (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:275, no. 88. 


162. Proto-Nostratic root *did- (~ *ded-): 
(vb.) *did- ‘to swell, to rise’; 
(n.) *did-a “prominence, protuberance’; (adj.) ‘swollen, raised’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil fiffu ‘rising ground, bank, elevation, hillock, sandbank, 
wall separating elephant stables’, tiffi ‘raised ground’, tiftai ‘rising ground, 
bank, elevation, raised floor’, titar, tital ‘rising ground, bank, elevation, 
island, rubbish heap, prominence, protuberance’, fifaru ‘mound’; 
Malayalam tiffa ‘raised ground, hillock, shoal, raised seat (as in a 
veranda)’, tittu ‘mound, shoal’, tintu ‘earthen wall, bank, shoal’; Kota tit 
‘hill’; Toda fif ‘mountain’; Kannada titfa ‘mass, quantity, number’, fiffu, 
titte ‘rising ground, hillock’, didda, diddu ‘eminence, elevation, hillock’, 
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dintu ‘rising ground, hillock’; Tulu diddu ‘elevated ground, mound’; 
Telugu tiffa ‘heap, mound’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:279, no. 3221. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *did- (‘swollen’ >) ‘big, large, great’: Georgian did-i 
‘big, large’, did-ad-i ‘grandiose’, did-r-o-a ‘high tide’; Mingrelian did-i 
‘big, large’; Laz did-i ‘big, large’, did-o ‘very’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:109 *did-; Klimov 1964:73 *did- and 1998:40 *did- ‘big, large’ 
Fahnrich 2007:132 *did-. 

C. (?) Indo-European: Lithuanian didis, didelis ‘big, large, great’, didókas 
‘quite large’, didybé ‘haughtiness’, didziai, didziai ‘very (much)’; Latvian 
dizs ‘big, large, great’. Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:93; Smoczynski 2007.1:108 
*d(e)ihy-dhe-. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain; hill; 12.55 large, big (great). Illic-Svityó 1971— 
1984.1:219, no. 66, *dida ‘big’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 501, *didV ‘large, big’. 


163. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dig-a ‘fish’: 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *dag- ‘fish’ > Hebrew day [17] ‘fish’, dayah [131] 
‘fish’, dawway [311] ‘fisherman’; Ugaritic dg ‘fish’, dgy ‘fisherman’. Klein 
1987:114; D. Cohen 1970— :216; Murtonen 1989:144; Militarév 2010: 
69. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *dighuH- (> *dhghii-) ‘fish’: Greek iy00g ‘fish’; 
Armenian ju-kn ‘fish’; Lithuanian žuvis ‘fish’; Latvian zuvs ‘fish’. Pokorny 
1959:416—417 *$hóü- (or *ghiti- ?) ‘fish’; Walde 1927—1932.1:664 
*6hóü-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:536 *d[^]6[^]iü- and 1995.1:453 and 
1:765 *ghóhiü- ‘fish’; Watkins 1985:14 *dhghü- and 2000:20 *dhghi- 
‘fish’; Mallory—Adams 1997:205 *dhghuh,-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:745— 
746; Boisacq 1950:387; Beekes 2010.1:606—607 *dé^uH; Chantraine 
1968—1980.I::474; Hofmann 1966:127; Prellwitz 1905:201; Smoczynski 
2007.1:793—794; Fraenkel 1962—1965.11I:1323; Derksen 2015:523. 

C. Proto-Altaic *diagi (~ -io-) ‘fish’: Proto-Mongolian *iga- ‘fish’ > Written 
Mongolian 3iyasu(n) ‘fish’; Dagur Zayas ‘fish’; Khalkha 3agas ‘fish’; 
Monguor $acasa ‘fish’; Buriat zagaha(n) ‘fish’; Ordos Jacasu ‘fish’; 
Kalmyk zayosn ‘fish’. Poppe 1955:34 and 117. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:477 *diagi (~ -io-) ‘fish’. 


Buck 1949:3.65 fish. Dolgopolsky 1998:61—62, no. 74, *doTgiHU ‘fish’ and 
2008, no. 575, *doTgi?ü ‘fish’; Ili¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:219, no. 67, *diga 
‘fish’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:269, no. 80. 


164. Proto-Nostratic root *dic- (~ *dec-): 
(vb.) *dic- ‘to be confused, puzzled, perplexed’; 
(n.) *dic-a ‘confusion, perplexity’ 
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A. Afrasian: Egyptian dem ‘to be unconscious; to be confused; to be 
speechless’. Hannig 1995:989; Faulkner 1962:317; Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.5:500. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil tikai ‘to be taken aback, confused, perplexed, bewildered, 
astonished, amazed’, tikai, tikaippu ‘amazement’; Toda tix- (tix0-) ‘to take 
to heels, to bolt away’, tixf- (tixt-) ‘to make (buffaloes) stand in a swamp 
(that is, confused and unable to run away) before they are caught and killed 
at a funeral’ (only used in narratives); Kannada tikkalu ‘state of being 
confused or deranged in mind’; Telugu tikamaka ‘intricacy, confusion, 
perplexity’, tikamaka-goma, tikamakal-adu ‘to be puzzled, perplexed, 
confused’, tikka-goma ‘to become mad’, tikka ‘madness, craziness; mad, 
crazy’, tikkatamakkata ‘confusion, perplexity’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:278, no. 3207. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian (reduplicated) *didc- (< *di-dic-) ‘to speak in a confused 
manner, to murmur’: Georgian didy- ‘to speak in a confused manner, to 
murmur’; Mingrelian dyirdy- ‘to speak in a confused manner, to murmur’; 
Svan ddy- (li-ddy-an-e) ‘to mumble, to murmur, to mutter’. Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:110 *didy-; Klimov 1998:40 *didy-in- ‘to mumble, to 
mutter’; Fáhnrich 2007:132—133 *didy-. 


(?) Sumerian dig ‘to converse, to speak’. 


165. Proto-Nostratic root *dil’- (~ *del»-): 
(vb.) *dil’- ‘to shine, to be or become bright’; 
(n.) *dil’-a ‘daylight, morning’ 


A. Afrasian: Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *del- ‘daylight’ > Iraqw delo ‘day 
(as opposed to night)’; K’wadza deles- ‘yellow’ (plural ?); Asa dili?i ‘red’. 
Ehret 1980:346. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil feli ‘to become clear, limpid (as water by settling of 
sediment), serene (as the mind); to be bright (as the countenance), to 
become white; to disappear (as famine, epidemic); to become obvious, 
evident; to consider, to investigate, to understand’, telir ‘to shine, to 
sparkle’; Malayalam teļi ‘cleanness, brightness’, felivu ‘clearness, 
brightness, perspicuity, proof’, teliyuka ‘to become clear, to brighten up, to 
please, to be decided (a matter)’; Kannada tili, tali ‘to become clear, 
pellucid, pure, bright; to brighten up; to be exhilarated or pleased; to be 
calmed; to cease (as sleep, a swoon); to come to light; to be or become 
plain or known; to know, to perceive, to learn’; Telugu zeli ‘white, pure’. 
Krishnamurti 2003:14 *tel-V- ‘to become clear; Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:300—301, no. 3433. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *dila ‘morning’: Georgian dila ‘morning’; Svan 3indr 
*morning'. Schmidt 1962:105. 
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D. Proto-Indo-European *del- ‘to be shining, bright’: Old Icelandic Dellingr 
name of the father of the sun; Old English deall ‘proud (of), exulting (in), 
resplendent (with); Middle High German ge-telle ‘pretty’; Middle Irish 
dellrad ‘brilliance, radiance’. Pokorny 1959:246 *dhel- ‘to light’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:865 *dhel-; De Vries 1977:72 and 75. 


Sumerian dil-bad *(vb.) to shine, to be radiant, to gleam; (adj.) shining, bright". 


Buck 1949:14.44 morning. Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1:219—220, no. 68, *dila 
‘sunlight’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:273—274, no. 86; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
521, *d[i]la (= *d[i]Ia ?) ‘sunshine, daylight, bright’. 


166. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dim-a ‘raised or elevated place’; (adj.) ‘raised, elevated’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dim- ‘(adj.) raised, elevated; (n.) raised or elevated place’: 
Proto-Semitic *dim-t- ‘raised or elevated place’ > Akkadian dimtu (also 
dintu, dindu) ‘tower, siege tower, fortified area, district’ (though dimtu was 
used primarily to refer to towers of all kinds, it could also be used to 
denote any fortified area); Ugaritic dmt ‘district, borough’. D. Cohen 
1970— :269—270. (Akkadian loan in Sumerian dim ‘tower, district’.) 
Egyptian dmy ‘town, quarter, abode, vicinity, quay’; Coptic (Sahidic) time 
[tue, Time] ‘village’. Hannig 1995:979; Faulkner 1962:318; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:214 and 1926—1963.5:455—456; Gardiner 1957:602; 
Vycichl 1983:215; Cerny 1976:187. Orél—Stolbova 1995:162—163, no. 
709, *dim- ‘dwelling, place’. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada dimmi ‘an eminence, elevated spot’, temar ‘rising 
ground, hillock’, dimba ‘bank of a river’; Telugu dimma ‘any elevation or 
eminence, mound’; Parji demma ‘elevated ground’; Kuwi damaka ‘flat 
ground on top of a mountain’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:281, no. 3239. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *d/mb"- ‘burial mound, kurgan’: Greek tagh ‘burial, 
burial-place’, ta@oc ‘funeral, burial, the act of burying; burial mound, 
tomb’, ta@poc ‘ditch, trench’, Doreen ‘to honor with funeral rites, to bury, 
to inter’; Armenian damban, dambaran ‘grave, tomb’; Romanian dimb, 
damb ‘hillock, hill, raised ground’ (< Dacian). Pokorny 1959:248—249 
(*dhembh-), *dhmbh- ‘to bury’; Mann 1984—1987:193 *dhmbh- ‘tomb’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:243 *dhmbhos ‘grave’; Boisacq 1950:334 and 946; 
Beekes 2010.1:534 and II:1456; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:423; Hofmann 
1966:111; Frisk 1970—1973.1:653—654; Meillet 1936:142. 


Buck 1949:4.78 bury (the dead); 19.15 city, town. 
167. Proto-Nostratic root *dig^- (~ *deq'-): 


(vb.) *diq^- ‘to crush, to pound or tamp (earth), to mold or knead (clay)’; 
(n.) *dig^-a ‘earth, clay, mud’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *dik- *to beat, to crush, to pound or tamp (earth), to mold or 


knead (clay)’: Proto-Semitic *dak-ak- ‘to mix, to crush, to flatten’ > 
Arabic dakka ‘to make flat, level, or even; to smooth, to level, to ram, to 
stamp, to tamp (earth, the ground, a road); to press down, to beat down, to 
weigh down; to demolish, to devastate, to destroy, to ruin; to mix, to 
mingle; to be crushed, to be leveled’, dakk ‘level ground; devastation, 
destruction, ruin’; Hebrew *dayay [127] ‘to crush, to bruise, to oppress, to 
depress’; Ugaritic dk ‘to pound, to mix’; Akkadian dakaku ‘to crush’; Sheri 
/ Jibbali dekk ‘to bump (against); to bang a hole in; to pounce’; Mehri dak 
‘to pounce, to jump upon, to knock’; Harsüsi dek ‘to spring upon someone 
or something’. D. Cohen 1970— :257; Klein 1987:124; Zammit 2002:176. 
Proto-Semitic *dak-al- ‘to knead clay; to tread, to tread down’ > Arabic 
dakala ‘to knead clay; to tread, to tread down’, dakala-t ‘thin clay or 
loam’. D. Cohen 1970—  :258. Proto-Semitic *dak-a?- ‘to crush’ > 
Hebrew dàya? [N27] ‘to crush, to be crushed’, dakka? [X37] ‘dust (as 
pulverized)’. D. Cohen 1970— = :256; Murtonen 1989:148; Klein 
1987:124. Hebrew *dayah [1231] ‘to crush, to be crushed’. D. Cohen 
1970— :257; Klein 1987:124. Proto-Semitic *da/wa/k- ‘to pound, to 
crush’ > Arabic dàka ‘to grind, to pound’; Hebrew dir [7171] ‘to pound, to 
beat (in a mortar)’; Akkadian daku ‘to beat (off or down), to break, to kill’. 
D. Cohen 1970—  :234; Klein 1987:117; Murtonen 1989:146. Proto- 
Chadic *dak- ‘to beat, to pound’ > Karekare duku ‘to beat’; Ngizim taku 
‘to kill; to put out a fire; to kick (cow, donkey); to rain, to beat down, to 
splash down (liquids)’; Guduf daga ‘to beat, to pound (in a mortar)’. North 
Omotic: Bench / Gimira dekn ‘to hit’. Ehret 1995:128, no. 132, *dik- ‘to 
pound’. Different etymology in Orél—Stolbova 1995:146, no. 633, *dak- 
/*duk- ‘to beat, to pound’. 

Dravidian: Konda tig- ‘to press down hard, to lay pressure on’; Pengo tig- 
(tikt-) ‘to push’; Manda tig- ‘to push’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:278, no. 
3205. 

Proto-Kartvelian *dig- ‘earth, clay, mud’: Old Georgian tig-a (< *diq-a 
through regressive voicing assimilation) ‘earth, clay, mud’ (Modern 
Georgian fix-a); Mingrelian dix-a, dex-a ‘soil, ground, earth’; Laz dix-a 
‘earth’. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.II:877 *diga- and 1995.1:774 *diqa- 
‘clay’; Klimov 1964:94—95 *tiqa and 1998:72 *tiga ‘soil, clay’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:111—112 *diq-; Fahnrich 2007:135 *diq-. 
Proto-Indo-European (*diq^- > [with progressive voicing assimilation] 
*dig- >) *dhigh- (secondary full-grade forms: *d'eyg^-, *ghoyg^-) *(vb.) to 
pound, to mold (clay), to knead (dough); (n.) clay’: Sanskrit déhmi ‘to 
smear, to anoint, to plaster’, dehi ‘mound, bank, surrounding wall’; 
Avestan daéza- ‘wall (originally made of clay or mud bricks)’; Greek 
tetyoc ‘a wall, especially a wall around a city’, toiyoc ‘the wall of a house 
or court’; Latin (with nasal infix) fingo ‘to shape, to fashion, to form, to 
mold’, figura ‘form, shape, figure, size’, figulus ‘a worker in clay, a 
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potter’; Oscan feíhuss ‘walls’; Gothic digan ‘to knead, to form out of clay’, 
daigs ‘dough’; Old Icelandic deig ‘dough’, deigja ‘to make soft, to 
weaken’, deigr ‘soft (of metal)’, digr ‘big, stout, thick’, digna ‘to become 
moist, to lose temper (of steel), to lose heart’; Swedish deg ‘dough’; 
Norwegian deig ‘dough’; Danish deig ‘dough’; Old English dag ‘dough’; 
Old Frisian deeg ‘dough’; Middle Low German déch ‘dough’ (Dutch 
deeg), Old High German teic ‘dough’ (New High German Teig); 
Lithuanian dyzti ‘to beat soundly’; Old Church Slavic zizdo, zedati ‘to 
build’, zod» ‘wall’; Ukrainian d'izá ‘baker’s trough’; Armenian dizanem ‘to 
collect, to put together’; Tocharian A tsek-, B tsik- ‘to fashion, to shape, to 
build’. Rix 1998a:121—122 *dheió^- ‘to shape, to mold, to knead’; 
Pokorny 1959:244—245 *dheigh- ‘to knead clay’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:833—834 *dheigh-; Mann 1984—1987:180 *dheigh- ‘(vb.) to 
shape, to earth up; (n.) form, wall’, 191 *dhigh-, 195 *dhoighos, -om, -is, 
-ia ‘shape, mold; shaper’; Watkins 1985:13 *dheigh- and 2000:18 *dheigh- 
‘to form, to build’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:412, II:702, II:884 
*d[h]eig[*]- ‘clay’, 1995.1:360, 1:612, 1:780 *dheigh- *(vb.) to mix clay, to 
mold; (n.) clay structure, clay wall; clay, material for pottery making’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:649 *dheigh- ‘to work clay, to smear; to build up’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:62 and II:65; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1098— 
1099; Boisacq 1950:940—950 *dheigh-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:865— 866; 
Hofmann 1966:356; Beekes 2010.1:1458—1459 *dheigh-; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:235—236 *dheigh-; De Vaan 2008:221—222; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:501—502 *dheigh-; Orél 2003:66—67 Proto- 
Germanic *daigaz, 72 *digraz, 72 *diganan; Kroonen 2013:87 Proto- 
Germanic *daiga- ‘dough’; Feist 1939:114 and 118; Lehmann 1986:87 and 
90; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:100—101; De Vries 1977:74—75 and 76; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:775—776; Kluge—Seebold 1989:725 *dheigh-; 
Onions 1966:286 *dheigh-, *dhoigh-, *dhigh- ‘to smear, to knead, to form 
of clay’; Klein 1971:227 *dheigh-, *dhoigh-, *dhigh-; Adams 1999:738— 
739; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:530—531 *dhigh-, *dheigh-; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:98; Smoczynski 2007.1:117; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 
2008:118—119 *dhejgh-. 


Sumerian dih ‘(vb.) to press, to push; (n.) (stone) slab for molding clay, stone’. 


Buck 1949:1.214 mud; 5.54 knead; 5.56 grind; 7.27 wall; 9.73 clay. Bomhard 
1996a:209—211, no. 608; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 551, *dEqV ‘earth’. Fahnrich 
(1994:254) compares Sumerian dih ‘(stone) slab for molding clay, stone’ with 
the Kartvelian forms cited above. 


168. Proto-Nostratic root *diy- (~ *dey-): 
(vb.) *diy- ‘to suck, to suckle’; 
(n.) *diy-a ‘breast, teat, nipple’ 
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A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *dayd- (^ *dadd- in Hebrew and Aramaic) ‘teat, 


women's breast! > Arabic (Hadramut) dayd ‘(married woman's) breast; 
(cow’s) udder’; Hebrew dad [131] ‘breast, teat, nipple’; Aramaic dad ‘teat’; 
Ugaritic dd ‘breast’. D. Cohen 1970— :222 and 252; Klein 1987:115; 
Murtonen 1989:145. Semantic development as in Greek @nAn ‘teat, 
nipple', cited below. Perhaps also Arabic dada 'governess, dry nurse, 
nurse’, if from *dayd- rather than from Proto-Afrasian *dad- ‘mother’ as 
proposed by Orél—Stolbova 1995:141. Diakonoff 1992:84 *di-di- (> 
dayd-, dadd-) ‘teat, woman's breast’. 

Proto-Indo-European *d"é(i/y)-/*d'O(i/y). ‘to suck, to suckle’: Sanskrit 
dhayati ‘to suck, to drink’, (causative) dhapdyate ‘to give suck, to 
nourish’, dháyas- ‘nourishing, refreshing’, dhenü-h ‘milk’, dhdtri ‘nurse’, 
dhayu-h ‘voracious’, Ossetic ddin, ddyun ‘to suck’; Greek Ood ‘to 
suckle’, 0nAáGo ‘to suckle’, Ondyn ‘teat, nipple’, Ofog ‘female’, 
(Hesychius) 8rviov: ‘milk’; Armenian diem ‘to suck’; Albanian djathë 
‘cheese’; Latin felo (also fello) ‘to suckle, to suck’, femina ‘a female, a 
woman’, filia ‘daughter’, filius ‘son’; Old Irish denaid ‘to suck’, dith 
‘sucked’; Gothic daddjan ‘to suckle’; Old Swedish dæggia ‘to suckle’; Old 
High German tãen ‘to suckle’; Low German (Westphalian) daiern ‘to raise 
on milk’; Old English déon ‘to suck’, delu ‘nipple (of breast)’, diend 
‘suckling’; Old Prussian dadan ‘milk’; Latvian déju, dër ‘to suck’, dels 
‘son’; Old Church Slavic dojo, dojiti ‘to suckle; to milk’, déte ‘child’, 
déva, dévica ‘maiden, young girl’; Serbo-Croatian dojiti ‘to suckle’, dojka 
‘breast’; Hittite (reduplicated) *titiya- ‘to suckle’, participle (nom. sg.) 
ti-ta-an-za ‘sucking’, teta(n)-, tita(n)- “breast, teat’; Luwian (dat.-loc. sg.) 
ti-i-ta-ni ‘breast, teat’, (nom. sg.) ti-ta-i-(im-)me-is epithet of ‘mother’ (< 
*nurturing"); Lycian tideimi- ‘child, son’ (< ‘nurtured’). Rix 1998a:120 
*dheh,(i)- ‘to suck (mother’s milk)’; Pokorny 1959:241—242 *dhé(i)- ‘to 
suck, to suckle’; Walde 1927—1932.1:829—831 *dhéi-; Mann 1984— 
1987:178 *dhedh- ‘nurse’, 178 *dhédh- (hypocorism of a relative), 178 
*dhedhlo ‘to suck’, 180 *dheio ‘to suckle, to milk; to suck at the breast’, 
181—182 *dhélis, -ios, -ia ‘sucking; suckling; teat’, 187 *dhétis, -ia 
‘suckling; suckling animal’, 191 dhinio ‘to suckle, to nourish; to suck’, 
195—196 *dhoin-, -us ‘milch; milking cow’, 196 *dhoid (*dhoiio) ‘to 
suckle, to milk; to suck’; Watkins 1985:13 *dhé(i)- (contracted from 
*dhea(i)-) and 2000:18 *dhé(i)- ‘to suck’ (contracted from *dhea,(i)-); 
Mallory—Adams 1997:556 *dheh,(i)- ‘to suck’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:570 *d/"JeH(i)- and 1995.1:487 *d"eH(i)- ‘to suckle, to nurse, to 
give milk’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:93, II:99, and II:114; Boisacq 
1950:344 and 345 *dhé(i)-; Hofmann 1966:115 *dhéi-, *dhi-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:670, 1:671, and 1:673—674; Beekes 2010.1:546 *dheh,-, 
1:546—547, and 1:548 *d^eh,-i-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:475— 
476 *dhe-, *dha-, *dhei-, 1:476—477 *dhe(i)-, and 1:496—497 *dhi-; De 
Vaan 2008:210; Ernout—Meillet 1979:224 and 234; Huld 1984:52—53; 
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Orél 1998:67 and 2003:72 Proto-Germanic *déjanan, 72 *diojanan; 
Kroonen 2013:87 Proto-Germanic *dajjan- *to suckle'; Feist 1939:112— 
113; Lehmann 1986:86 *dhe(y)-. Some of the Indo-European forms cited 
above may ultimately go back to Proto-Nostratic (n.) *da- ‘mother, sister’, 
(reduplicated) (n.) *da-da- ‘mother, sister’ (nursery words). 


Buck 1949:4.41 breast (of a woman); 5.16 suck (vb.). Bomhard 1996a:205. 


169. Proto-Nostratic root *dow-, *doy-: 
(vb.) *dow-, *doy- ‘to slacken, to slow down; to grow weary, weak, faint’; 
(n.) *dow-a, *doy-a ‘slackness, slowness, laxity, weariness, fatigue’; (adj.) 
‘slow, slack, lax, weary’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *daw/y-ax- ‘to be or become weak, dizzy, faint’ > 
Arabic daha ‘to conquer, to subjugate; to resign oneself, to humble 
oneself; to be or become dizzy, to have a feeling of dizziness; to fall ill, to 
be sick, to feel nausea’, dawha ‘vertigo, dizziness; coma; nausea’; Mehri 
dayox ‘to be or become dizzy’, doyax ‘dizzy’; Harsüsi deyox ‘to faint, to be 
dizzy, to be drunk’; Tigre doha ‘to drop from exhaustion’. D. Cohen 
1970— :233—234 *dw/yh. Proto-Semitic *daw/y-ak’- ‘to relax’ > Arabic 
daka ‘to make rickety, to relax’. D. Cohen 1970— _ 238 *dw/yq. Proto- 
Semitic *daw/y-am- ‘to take a long time; to be quiet, calm’ > Arabic dama 
‘to last, to continue, to go on, to endure, to remain; to persevere, to persist; 
to stagnate’, dawm ‘continuance, permanence, duration, ever-lasting’; 
Sabaean dwm ‘lasting, permanent’; Sheri / Jibbali dëm ‘to have lasted a 
long time; (rain) to come from everywhere’, médim ‘always’; Mehri adyém 
‘to stay on in the one place’, doyam ‘permanently living in the same place’; 
Harstisi adim ‘to stay a long time in one place’; Akkadian damu ‘to be 
giddy, to stagger, to fumble’; Hebrew dümah [017] ‘silence’; Jewish 
Palestinian Aramaic diim ‘to speak in a low voice, to be suspicious’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :236—237 *dw/ym; Klein 1989:118. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil toy ‘to languish, to pine, to grow weak, to be weary, to be 
fatigued, to fail in energy, to droop, to faint, to flag, to become slack; to be 
loose, supple, yielding; to bend through weakness or lack of support', 
toyyal ‘fainting, languishing, despondency, affliction’, toyvu ‘laxity, 
looseness (as of a rope), faintness’, tuyanku (tuyanki-) ‘(vb.) to slacken, to 
relax; (n.) fatigue, loss of strength or courage, misconception, confusion, 
sorrow, distraction’, tuyakkam ‘fatigue, loss of strength or courage’, tuyavu 
‘mental distraction, perturbation’, tuyar ‘(vb.) to grieve, to sorrow, to 
lament; (n.) affliction, grief, sorrow’, tuyarati ‘fatigue, fainting, drooping, 
grief’, tuyaram ‘sorrow, grief, calamity, trouble, pity’; Malayalam tuyar, 
tuyaram ‘calamity, grief, pity’, tuyaruka ‘to grieve’, tuyarkka ‘to afflict’; 
Telugu doságu, dosavu ‘calamity’; Brahui tusing, tusenging ‘to faint, to 
become unconscious’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:308, no. 3513. 
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C. Proto-Kartvelian *dowr- ‘slow, calm, serene, leisurely flowing’: Georgian 


m-dovr-e, m-dovr-i, m-dor-e ‘slow, calm, serene, leisurely flowing’; Svan 
dwer-i (< *dwer- < *dwewr- < *dówr- < *dowr-) ‘slow, calm, serene, 
leisurely flowing’. Fahnrich 2007:236 *dowr-. 

Proto-Indo-European *d'ow-ks-/*d'u-ks- ‘to be weary’: Sanskrit dhuksate 
(only attested with sam-: samdhuksate) ‘to be weary’ (also ‘to kindle; to 
live’); Bengali dhokha, dhoka ‘to pant, to be weary’; Middle High German 
tuschen ‘to be quiet’. Mann 1984—1987:217 *dhuksos ‘blow, breath, sigh, 
groan’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:106; Turner 1966.1:390, no. 6821. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 14.22 slow (adj.). 


170. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dub-a *back, hind part": 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dub- ‘back, hind part’: Proto-Semitic *dub-ur- ‘back, hind 


part’ > Arabic dubr, dubur ‘rump, backside, buttocks, posterior; rear part, 
rear, hind part; back; last part, end, tail’, (denominative) dabara ‘to turn 
one’s back’; Harsüsi adéber ‘to turn away (from)’; Mehri adober ‘to turn 
the back’; Neo-Aramaic (Mandaic) dibra ‘back, tail’; Hebrew (inf.) dabber 
[731] ‘to turn the back, to turn away’, dafir [1°27] ‘hinder or western part 
of the Temple, sanctuary, the Holy of Holies’; Geez / Ethiopic tadabara 
PELA] ‘to lie on one’s back’; Tigrinya (tä)däbärä ‘to be inclined’; Tigre 
(ta)ddbdra ‘to be placed on the side (in order to be killed)’. D. Cohen 
1970— :212; Murtonen 1989:143—144; Klein 1987:113—114; Leslau 
1987:121. Proto-East Cushitic *dab-/*dib-/*dub- (also *dibb-/*dubb-) 
‘back, tail’ > Somali dib ‘short tail of goat, etc", dab-o ‘tail’; Bayso deb-e 
‘tail’; Rendille dub ‘tail’; Boni tib ‘tail’; Elmolo dup ‘bushy end of 
animal’s tail’; Dasenech dum ‘bushy end of animal’s tail’; Galla / Oromo 
dub-a and duub-a (depending on the dialect) ‘behind’; Gawwada tup- 
“behind, after’; Alaba dubb-o ‘tail’; Konso tup-a ‘behind’, tup-p-aa ‘upper 
back’; Harso tup- ‘behind, after’; Gollango tup- ‘behind, after’. Proto- 
Highland East Cushitic *dubb- ‘tail; after, behind’ > Burji dubbd-kka 
‘younger brother’, literally, “he who is behind’; Gedeo / Darasa duba ‘tail 
of sheep’; Hadiyya dubb-o ‘behind’. Hudson 1989:237; Sasse 1979:16 and 
1982:57. Central Chadic: Matakan daba ‘back’; Mofu duba ‘back’; Gisiga 
duba ‘back’; Gidar debokó ‘back’; Musgoy duwon ‘back’; Musgu daba 
‘back’. Jungraithmayr—lbriszimow 1994.1I:6—7. Orél—Stolbova 1995: 
167, no. 731, *dub- "back tail'; Ehret 1995:125, no. 119, *dab-/*dib- 
‘back; to come or be behind’ and 134, no. 146, *dup - ‘lower back’. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *tupp3 ‘back, backbone’ > (?) Cheremis / Mari 
tup ‘back’; (?) Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) tibir, (Kazan) tôbôr ‘back, 
backbone’; (?) Hungarian (dial.) top ‘the thick part of a pig's leg or ham’, 
(dial.) tomp ‘the outer skin of cattle’, tompor “buttock, haunch' (the -m- is 
secondary). Rédei 1986—1988:538. 
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C. Altaic: Manchu-Tungus: Evenki duwuki ‘pelvis, pelvic bone, lower back, 
rump (of a horse or a reindeer)’; Udihe deuxi “pelvis, pelvic bone’; Written 
Manchu du ‘thigh, thighbone, femur’. 


Buck 1949:4.18 tail; 4.19 back. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 499, *dub[?]V "back, 
hinder part, tail’. 


171. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dud-a ‘tip, point’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil tufi ‘lip’; Malayalam coti ‘lip’; Kota tuc ‘lip’; Kannada 
tuti, todi ‘lip’; Tulu dudi ‘lip, snout of an animal’; Koraga tondi ‘lip’; 
Gondi fofi ‘lip’, toddi ‘mouth, face’; Kui toda ‘lip’; Malto toro ‘mouth’, 
toto ‘beak’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:288, no. 3296. Semantic 
development from ‘tip, point’ to ‘beak, snout’ to ‘mouth’ to ‘lip’ as in 
Czech ret ‘lip’ in view of Russian rot [pot] ‘mouth’, Serbo-Croatian rt 
‘promontory’, and Old Church Slavic roto ‘peak’. Malayalam tottu 
‘nipple’; Kannada ro ‘nipple, point’; Tulu ro ‘nipple of a breast’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:307, no. 3488. Semantic development as in Svan 
dudul ‘breast, nipple’. Note also Proto-Dravidian *fut- ‘tip, point, end’ 
(assuming progressive assimilation from earlier *ftuf-, which is partially 
preserved in the reduplicated form *ftutta-tut- found in Kannada and 
Telugu): Tamil tuti “point, sharp edge’; Kannada tudi ‘end, point, top, tip, 
extremity’, (reduplicated) tuftatudi, tuttatudi ‘the very point or end’; Tulu 
tudi ‘point, end, extremity, top’; Telugu tuda ‘end, extremity, tip’, tudi 
‘termination, end’, (reduplicated) tuttatuda ‘the very end or extremity’; 
Malto tota ‘point, pointed’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:290, no. 3314. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *dud- ‘tip point’: Georgian dud- ‘tip, point; comb, crest 
(of a bird)’ (Zan loan); Mingrelian dud-i ‘head’; Laz dud-i ‘crown, top of 
head; top, summit, peak; tip, point’; Svan dudül ‘breast, nipple’. Klimov 
1964:75 *dud- and 1998:42—43 *dud- ‘tip’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:113 *dud-; Fáhnrich 2007:137 *dud-. 


(?) Sumerian du-du-ru ‘high (mountain)’. 
Buck 1949:4.24 mouth; 4.25 lip. Bomhard 1996a:227, no. 642. 


172. Proto-Nostratic root *dul- (~ *dol-): 
(vb.) *dul- ‘to burn, to be bright, to warm, to heat up’; 
(n.) *dul-a ‘heat, warmth, fire’ 


A. Proto-Dravidian (*tuly- >) Su ‘to shine, to sparkle, to glitter, to be 
bright’: Tamil tulanku (tulanki-) ‘to shine; to be bright, luminous; to 
radiate’, tulumpu (tulumpi-) ‘to sparkle, to glitter, to shine’; Malayalam 
tulannuka ‘to glitter’; Kannada tofagu ‘to shine, to be full of splendor’; 
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Telugu tulakincu ‘to shine, to rejoice’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:293, no. 
3360. 

Proto-Uralic *tule ‘fire’: Finnish tuli ‘fire’; Lapp / Saami dollá/dolá- ‘fire’; 
Mordvin fol ‘fire’; Cheremis / Mari tòl, tul ‘fire’; Votyak / Udmurt tyl 
‘fire’; Zyrian / Komi tyl-kôrt ‘iron for striking fire’; Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets fuu ‘fire’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan tuj ‘fire’; Yenisei Samoyed / 
Enets tuu ‘fire’; Selkup Samoyed (0 ‘fire’; Motor tuj ‘fire’. Collinder 
1955:63 and 1977:80; Rédei 1986—1988:535 *tule; Décsy 1990:109 *tula 
‘fire’; Sammallahti 1988:540 *tuli ‘fire’; Janhunen 1977b:166 *tuj. 
Proto-Altaic *diūlu ‘warm’: Proto-Tungus *dül- ‘to warm’ > Evenki dūl- 
‘to warm, to heat up’; Lamut / Even dül- ‘to warm’. Proto-Mongolian 
*dulayan ‘warm’ > Written Mongolian dulayan ‘warm’; Khalkha dulan 
‘warm’; Buriat dulan ‘warm’; Ordos dulan ‘warm’; Dagur dulan ‘warm’; 
Kalmyk dulān ‘warm’. Poppe 1955:31. Proto-Turkic *yili-g ‘warm’ > Old 
Turkic yiliy ‘warm’; Turkish ak ‘tepid, lukewarm’; Gagauz il? ‘warm’; 
Azerbaijani ilig ‘warmish’; Uzbek iliq ‘warm’; Turkmenian yili ‘warm’; 
Uighur ilman ‘warm’; Karaim wt ‘warm’; Tatar žili ‘warm’; Bashkir yili 
‘warm’; Kirghiz zu ‘warm’; Kazakh Zili ‘warm’; Noghay yili ‘warm’; 
Tuva ciliy ‘warm’; Yakut silas ‘warm’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:480—481 *diulu ‘warm’; Poppe 1960:23 and 75; Street 1974:12 
*dul- ‘to warm’. 


Buck 1949:1.81 fire; 1.85 burn (vb.); 15.85 hot, warm. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:274—275, no. 87; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:221—222, no. 71, *duli; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2273, *tul|/V ‘to be bright/light’. 


173. Proto-Nostratic root *dul- (~ *dol-): 


(vb.) *dul- ‘to disturb, to perplex, to bewilder, to confuse, to ruffle, to upset, to 


baffle, to stir up trouble, to agitate; to be disturbed, perplexed, bewildered, 
confused, ruffled, upset, baffled, troubled, agitated’ (> ‘to drive someone 
crazy, mad, insane; to be crazy, mad, insane; to be dumb, stupid’); 


(n.) *dul-a ‘confusion, disturbance, trouble, agitation, perplexity’ (> ‘madness, 


craziness, insanity; stupidity’) 


Note also: 
(vb.) *dal- ‘to stir up, to disturb, to roil (water), to agitate; to be disturbed, 


confused, agitated, troubled’; 


(n.) *dal-a ‘disturbance, agitation’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic daliha ‘to rob someone of his senses, to drive 


someone crazy (love); to go out of one’s mind, to go crazy (with love); to 
be stunned, perplexed’, mudallah ‘madly in love’; Harstisi déleh ‘foolish, 
silly’. D. Cohen 1970— :262. Arabic daliya ‘to be stunned, perplexed, 
bewildered’; Arabic (Eastern) (?) dali ‘crazy’; Arabic (Maghrebi) budalr 
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‘insane, stupid; to relapse to second childhood’. D. Cohen 1970—  :264. 
Arabic dali? ‘stupid, insipid, flat (of taste)’. D. Cohen 1970— :267. 

(?) Dravidian: Tamil tollai ‘trouble, perplexity, difficulty, work’; 
Malayalam ‘olla ‘trouble, vexation, danger. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
309, no. 3521. 

Proto-Indo-European *d'ul- ‘(vb.) to be disturbed, confused, perplexed, 
troubled; (adj.) mad, raving, crazy, insane’ (secondary full-grade forms: 
*dhwel-/*dhwol-): Gothic dwals ‘foolish’; Old Icelandic dulinn, dularfullr, 
dulsamr ‘self-conceited’, dulnadr, dulremmi ‘conceit, self-conceit’; Old 
English dol ‘(adj.) foolish, presumptuous; dim-witted, stupid; (n.) folly, 
conceit’, dwelian ‘to lead astray, to lead into error, to lead into wrong- 
doing; to deceive, to prevent, to thwart, to afflict’, dwellan ‘to lead astray, 
to deceive’, dwolung ‘insanity’, dwolma ‘chaos, confusion’, gedwolen 
“perverse, wrong’, gedwol ‘heretical’, dwolian ‘to stray, to err’, gedwield, 
dwild ‘error, heresy’; Old Saxon dol ‘mad, raving, crazy’, fardwolan 
‘confused’; Old High German fo/ ‘mad, furious’ (New High German toll 
‘mad, raving, crazy, insane’), gitwelan ‘to be perplexed’, twalm 
‘confusion’. As noted by Kluge—Seebold (1989:731), this particular range 
of meanings seems only to occur in the Germanic languages, and further 
cognates are uncertain. Consequently, the suggestion that *d’wel- is an 
extended form of the Proto-Indo-European root *d/ew- ‘to rise in a cloud 
(dust, vapor, smoke, etc.) needs to be seriously re-evaluated and even 
abandoned in light of the cognates adduced here from other Nostratic 
languages. Pokorny 1959:265—266 *dh(e)uel- ‘to whirl about; to be 
disturbed’; Walde 1927—1932.1:842—843 *dh(e)uel- Mann 1984— 
1987:218 *dhulos (*dhu]-) ‘dull, dim, numbstruck' — “A variant: a true z- 
gde of type *dhuel-, *dhuol- occurs in OE dwol *heretical"", 229 (*dhuol-) 
*O-gde forms only in Gmc."; Watkins 1985:14 *dhwel- and 2000:19 
*dhwel-; Orél 2003:81 Proto-Germanic *dwalaz, 81 *dwaljanan, 81 
*dwalo(n), 81 *dwalanan, 81 *dwulaz; Feist 1939:130 *dhuel- ‘confused, 
perplexed, bewildered; to be disturbed, ruffled, upset, troubled'; Lehmann 
1986:98; Kroonen 2013:108 Proto-Germanic *dula- 'foolish, crazy', 
110—111 *dwaljan- ‘to delay, to hinder’, and 112 *dwelan- ‘to err’; Klein 
1971:231 *dhwel- ‘muddy, gloomy, dim, dull’; Barnhart 1995:225 Proto- 
Germanic *dulaz; Onions 1966:293; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:780—781 
*dh(e)uel- ‘disturbed, ruffled, upset, troubled’; Kluge—Seebold 1989:731 
Proto-Germanic *dwel-a- ‘to be disturbed, ruffled, upset, troubled’. 

Uralic: Ob-Ugric: Ostyak / Xanty (Vah, Vasyugan, Tremyugan) tul", 
(Yugan) tul, (Demyanka) tül, (Nizyam) ro! ‘mad’. 

Proto-Altaic *duli ‘mad, crazy’: Proto-Tungus *dulbu- ‘stupid, dumb; 
deaf > Evenki dulbu-n ‘stupid, dumb’; Lamut / Even dulbur ‘stupid, 
dumb’; Manchu dulba ‘careless, inexperienced, foolish (because of lack of 
experience)’; Nanay / Gold dulbi ‘deaf; Orok dul-dul ‘stupid, dumb’. 
Proto-Mongolian *dülei ‘deaf > Written Mongolian dülei ‘deaf; dull, 
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lusterless, not transparent, clouded’, dülei balai ‘dunce, blockhead, 
numbskull’; Khalkha diiliy ‘dull, dim’; Buriat düliy ‘deaf’; Kalmyk diilé 
‘deaf’; Ordos diili ‘deaf’; Dagur duli ‘deaf’; Dongxiang dulei ‘deaf’; Shira- 
Yughur deli- ‘deaf’; Monguor dult ‘deaf. Proto-Turkic *yäl- ‘to be mad, 
crazy’ > Oyrot (Mountain Altai) d'ül- ‘to be mad, crazy’; Chuvash sila 
‘anger’; Yakut sül- ‘to be sexually excited’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:485 *düli ‘mad, crazy’. 


Buck 1949:4.95 deaf; 4.96 dumb; 16.43 rage, fury; 17.22 foolish, stupid; 17.23 
insane, mad, crazy. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 525, *dü]UhV ‘to be mad, to be 
stupid’ (Dolgopolsky does not include the Dravidian and Indo-European 
cognates). 


174. Proto-Nostratic root *dul’- (~ *dol’-): 


(vb.) *dulY- ‘to dangle, to hang, to swing back and forth’; 
(n.) *dul’-a ‘hanging, swinging; shaking, agitation, disturbance’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dul- ‘to dangle, to hang’: Proto-Semitic *dal-aw- ‘to hang, 


to suspend; to be hanging, suspended’ > Hebrew dalah [123] ‘to draw 
(water)'; Akkadian dalü ‘to draw water from a well’; Arabic dala ‘to let 
hang, to dangle, to hang, to suspend’; Sabaean dlw ‘weight’; Harsüsi 
ade(ye)l ‘to pull up by a rope’; dólew *well-bucket'; Sheri / Jibbali délé ‘to 
pull up by a rope’; Mehri da/o ‘to pull up by a rope’; Geez / Ethiopic 
dalawa, dallawa [&A®] ‘to weigh’; Tigrinya däläwä ‘to weigh’; Amharic 
dalla ‘to be measured out, to be weighed’. D. Cohen 1970— :262—263; 
Klein 1987:125; Leslau 1987:132; Murtonen 1989:149. Proto-Semitic 
*dal-ak- ‘to shake, to tremble; to be shaken’ > Geez / Ethiopic dalaka 
[SAP] ‘to be agitated, to be shaken, to be turbulent, to move quickly’, 
?adlaklaka [A&APAP] ‘to shake (intr.), to be shaken, to quake, to tremble, 
to cause to quake, to cause to tremble’, dalaklak [Sf APAP] ‘shaking, 
violent agitation, rattling, trembling, quaking, tumult, uproar, commotion, 
tempest, earthquake’; Tigre ddldkldka ‘to shake, to tremble’, dalaklak 
‘earthquake’; Tigrinya dalaklak ‘earthquake’; Amharic (a-)dlákállàkà ‘to 
shake’; Harari dillik asa ‘to hit violently and produce a sound’. D. Cohen 
1970— :268—269; Leslau 1987:131. Proto-Semitic *dal-al- ‘to hang 
down, to dangle’ > Hebrew dalal [^53] ‘to hang down, to dangle’; Geez / 
Ethiopic dalala, dallala [RAA] ‘to comb the hair, to braid the hair, to trim 
the hair neatly’. Klein 1987:126; Leslau 1987:131; Murtonen 1989:149. 
Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *dal-dal- ‘to set into a swinging motion, to 
dangle’ > Arabic daldala ‘to set into a swinging motion, to dangle’, 
tadaldala ‘to hang loosely, to dangle’; Mehri andaldol ‘to hang swinging’; 
Sheri / Jibbali andeldél ‘(clothes, tail) to drag, to sweep the ground’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :261—262. Ehret 1995:130, no. 137, *dul- ‘to raise, to pull 
above’. 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil tuJarku (tulanki-) ‘to move, to sway from side to side (as 
an elephant), to shake, to be perturbed, to be uprooted, to droop’, tulakku 
(tulakki-) ‘to move, to shake, to bow, to nod’, tulakkam ‘shaking, waving, 
motion, agitation of mind, fear, dread, diminishing, dwindling’, tulanku 
(tulanki-) ‘to hang, to swing, to be agitated, to be disturbed’, tulunku 
(tulunki-) ‘to shake, to toss’; Malayalam tu/annuka ‘to move tremulously’, 
tulakkam ‘shaking’; Kannada tulaku, tuliku, tuluku, tulunku ‘to be agitated, 
to shake’; Telugu dulupu ‘to shake so as to remove dust, etc.; to shake off, 
to get rid of; Kui ¢langa (tlangi-) ‘to be rocked to and fro, to pitch, to 
sway, to be tossed violently backwards and forwards and up and down’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:293, no. 3359. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *d"ol-/*d"]- (secondary e-grade form: *d'el-) ‘to 
swing, to dangle’: Armenian dofam ‘to tremble, to shake, to quiver’; 
Swedish (dial.) dilla ‘to swing, to dangle’; Low German dallen ‘to dangle’. 
Pokorny 1959:246 *dhel- ‘to tremble’; Walde 1927—1932.1:865 *dhel-. 


175. Proto-Nostratic root *dum- (~ *dom-): 
(vb.) *dum- ‘to cut (off), to sever’; 
(n.) *dum-a ‘cut, severance; piece cut off, bit, fragment’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dum- ‘to split, to pierce’: Proto-Semitic *dam-ay- ‘to 
destroy’ > Hebrew damah [MI] ‘to cut off, to destroy’; Akkadian damtu 
‘destruction’. D. Cohen 1970—  :272. Egyptian dm ‘to be sharp, to 
sharpen, to pierce’, dmt ‘knife’, dm? ‘to cut off (heads)’. Hannig 1995:978; 
Faulkner 1962:312 and 313; Erman—Grapow 1921:214 and 1926— 
1963.5:448, 5:449; Gardiner 1957:602. Berber: Riff addam ‘to split’. 
Perhaps also: Tamazight dammac ‘to give someone a slap in the face’; 
Nefusa dummict ‘fist, strike, blow’; Mzab tdummict, addumict ‘strike, 
blow’. Lowland East Cushitic *dum- ‘to be destroyed’ > Somali dum- ‘to 
be destroyed’. Berber: Riff addam ‘to split’. West Chadic *dum- ‘to plunge 
a weapon (into a person)’ > Hausa duma ‘to strike someone with 
something’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:169, no. 740, *dum- ‘to destroy’, 170, 
no. 743, *dum- ‘to split, to pierce’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil tumi (-v-, -nt-) ‘to be cut off, severed; to perish, to be 
crushed’, tumi (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to cut off, to saw, to keep off, to obstruct’, tumi 
‘cut, severance’; Telugu tumuru ‘a small piece or bit’, tuttumuru ‘small 
bits or fragments, powder, dust’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:290, no. 3325. 


Buck 1949:11.27 destroy. 
176. Proto-Nostratic root *dum- (~ *dom-): 


(vb.) *dum- ‘to be silent’; 
(n.) *dum-a ‘silence’ 
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A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *dam-am- ‘to be quiet, silent, still > Hebrew 
damam [0/37] ‘to be or grow dumb, silent, still’; Ugaritic dm ‘to be still, 
quiet’; Mandaic dndm (< *dmdm) ‘to be deprived of speech or movement 
by emotion, to be stupefied’, dmm ‘to come to a stop’; Geez / Ethiopic 
tadamma [|t£e»|, tadamama Ttëononl ‘to be silent, to stop, to be 
immobile, to be stupefied, to be astonished, to be amazed, to marvel, to 
wonder, to be dumbfounded, to be confused’, damam [&19"| ‘satisfaction, 
astonishment, marvel, wonder, silence’; Gurage (Endegefi) damm bara ‘to 
be quiet, to be silent’. D. Cohen 1970—  :274; Leslau 1979:207 and 
1987:134; Klein 1987:127; Murtonen 1989:151. According to Leslau 
(1987:134), the original meaning was ‘to be silent > ‘to be deprived of 
speech’ > ‘to be stupefied, to marvel’. Proto-Semitic *da/wa/m- ‘to be 
silent? > Hebrew dimam [DNT] ‘stillness, silence’. Klein 1987:118; D. 
Cohen 1970— = :236—237. Proto-Semitic *dam-ay- ‘to be silent’? > 
Hebrew dan? [133,121] ‘silence, quiet, rest’. D. Cohen 1970— :272; Klein 
1987:127. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *dum- ‘to keep silent about, to hold one’s tongue’: 
Georgian dum- ‘to keep silent about, to hold one’s tongue’, dum-il-i 
‘silence’; Svan dwm-, dwim- ‘to hide, to conceal, to keep secret’. 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:114 *dum-; Klimov 1998:43 *dum- ‘to 
be(come) silent’; Fahnrich 2007:139 *dum-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *d’mb'- (‘to be silent’ > ‘to be deprived of speech’ 
>) ‘to be dumb, mute’: Gothic dumbs ‘dumb’; Old Icelandic dumbr ‘dumb, 
mute’; Danish dum ‘dull, stupid’; Swedish dum ‘dull, stupid’; Old English 
dumb ‘dumb, silent’; Old Frisian dumb ‘dumb, stupid’; Old Saxon dumb 
‘simple’; Dutch dom ‘stupid, dull, foolish’; Old High German tumb, tump 
‘mute, dumb, unintelligible’ (New High German dumm). Mann 1984— 
1987:193 *dhmbh- ‘stupefied; stupor’; Kroonen 2013:108 Proto-Germanic 
*dumba- ‘dumb’; Orél 2003:79 Proto-Germanic *dumbaz; Feist 1939:129; 
Lehmann 1986:97—98; De Vries 1977:87; Onions 1966:293; Hoad 
1986:137; Klein 1971:231; Skeat 1898:182; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:147 
*dhumbhos; Kluge—Seebold 1989:159. 


Buck 1949:12.19 quiet (adj.); 12.27 hide, conceal; 17.36 secret (adj.); 18.23 be 
silent. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 537, *diimV ‘to be motionless, to be silent, to be 
quiet’. 


177. Proto-Nostratic root *dum- (~ *dom-): 
(vb.) *dum- ‘to cover over, to obscure; to cloud over; to become dark, to make 
dark, to darken’; 
(n.) *dum-a ‘darkness, cloud, fog’; (adj.) ‘dark, cloudy’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) (*dum-k "-a >) *dun-k’’-a ‘darkness, cloud’; (adj.) ‘dark, cloudy’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *dum- '(vb.) to become dark, to make dark, to darken; to 
cloud over; (adj.) dark, cloudy; (n.) darkness, cloud, fog': Proto-Semitic 
*dam-an- ‘to cloud over, to become dark’ > Geez / Ethiopic dammana 
[£1] ‘to cloud over, to obscure, to become cloudy’, dammun ‘cloudy’; 
Tigre ddmdna ‘cloud’; Tigrinya dámmüna ‘cloud’; Gurage ddmmdna 
‘cloud’; Argobba dammdna ‘cloud’; Gafat dämmänä ‘cloud’; Amharic 
dammdna, dämmäna ‘cloud’; Harari ddna ‘cloud’. Leslau 1963:57, 1979: 
209, and 1987:134—135; D. Cohen 1970—  :274—275. Proto-Semitic 
*dam-am- ‘to close, to cover’ > Arabic damma ‘to stop up (a hole), to 
level’; Geez / Ethiopic dammama [£oa] ‘to close, to cover, to fill up, to 
heap up, to level’; Tigre damdma ‘to close the udder’; Gurage dəmäddämä 
‘to block the mouth of someone, to finish thatching a house’. D. Cohen 
1970—  :274; Leslau 1987:134. Proto-East Cushitic *dum- ‘to become 
dark’ > Koyra duuma ‘cloud’; Galla / Oromo dum-eesa ‘cloud, fog’; 
Somali dum- ‘cloud, fog’. Sasse 1982:58. Chadic: Ngizim daman ‘rainy 
season’. Ehret 1995:133, no. 143, *dumn- ‘cloud’. Ehret also reconstructs a 
Proto-Cushitic variant *damn-. However, the Cushitic forms with a, such 
as Awngi / Awiya dammdnd ‘cloud’ and Kemant ddmdna ‘cloud’, for 
example, may be loans from Ethiopian Semitic. Orél—Stolbova 1995:149, 
no. 645, reconstruct Proto-Afrasian *dam- ‘cloud’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *d/m- (secondary full-grade forms: *dhem-/*dhom-) 
*(vb.) to become dark, to make dark, to darken; (adj.) dark, cloudy; (n.) 
darkness, cloud’: Old Icelandic dimmr ‘dim, dark’, dimma ‘to make dark, 
to darken’; Old Swedish dimber ‘dim, dark’; Norwegian dimm ‘dark’; 
Danish dim ‘dark’; Old English dimm ‘dark’; Old Frisian dimm ‘dark’; Old 
High German timber ‘dark, gloomy’ (New High German [dial.] timmer), 
(be)timberén ‘to become dark’, petimberen ‘to darken’, timberi ‘darkness’; 
Old Irish dem ‘black, dark’. Pokorny 1959:247—248 *dhem-, *dhema- ‘to 
fly about like dust’; Walde 1927—1932.1:851—852 *dhem-, *dhema’-; 
Mann 1984—1987:182 *dhémaros ‘gloomy, grim’, 182—183 *dhemio 
(*dhembh-) ‘to darken’, 183 *dhémnos (*dhmno-) ‘obscure, dim, strange, 
sinister; Orél 2003:70 Proto-Germanic *demmaz, 70 *demmojanan; 
Kroonen 2013:96 Proto-Germanic *dimma- ‘dark’; De Vries 1977:77; 
Onions 1966:268; Klein 1967:213. In the standard Indo-European 
etymological dictionaries, what were originally two separate stems are 
usually mistakenly lumped together: (1) *d^em- ‘to blow’ and (2) *d^em- 
*(vb.) to become dark, to make dark, to darken; (adj.) dark, cloudy; (n.) 
darkness, cloud’. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 1.73 cloud; 15.63 dark (in color). Bomhard—Kerns 
1984:267, no. 77; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 539, *d[ü]hmV ~ *d[ü]mhV ‘(to be) 
dark’. 
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178. Proto-Nostratic (n.) (*dum-k’W-a >) *dun-k "-a ‘darkness, cloud’; (adj.) ‘dark, 


cloudy’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *dum- ‘to cover over, to obscure; to cloud over; to become dark, to make 


dark, to darken’; 


(n.) *dum-a ‘darkness, cloud, fog’; (adj.) ‘dark, cloudy’ 


A. Proto-Indo-European *d/nk’w- (secondary full-grade forms: *denk’¥-/ 


*dhonk'w-) *(vb.) to cover over, to obscure, to be or become dark; (adj.) 
dark’: Hittite da-an-ku-i-is ‘black, dark’, (3rd sg. pres.) da-an-ku-e-es-zi ‘to 
become dark, to become black’, (3rd pl. pret.) da-an-ku-ni-es-kir ‘to make 
dark, to make black’; Luwian (nom. sg.) da-ak-ku-u-i-is ‘dark’; Welsh dew 
(< *d'enk""o-s) ‘fog, gloom, dusk’; Old Icelandic dokkva ‘to make dark, to 
darken’, dokkr ‘dark’; Old Frisian diunk (< Proto-Germanic *denkwa-z) 
‘dark’; Old Saxon dunkar ‘dark’; Old High German tunchar, dunkal, 
tunchal, tunkal ‘dark’ (New High German dunkel); Latvian danga (< 
*d'onk eA) ‘morass, mire’; Lithuanian dengiu, defigti ‘to cover’, dingsiù, 
dingséti ‘to be hidden’, danga ‘cover, roof, garment’, dangüs ‘sky’. 
Pokorny 1959:248 *dhengto-, *dhengti- ‘foggy, misty’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:851; Mann 1984—1987:184 *dhenguho, -ið ‘to cover, to protect’, 
193—194 *dhnguhos ‘dark, hidden; hiding place, cover’, *dhnguhd ‘to 
hide’, 198 *dhonguhos, -à, -us ‘covering, cover, arch’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:200 *d/#Jnk’- and 1995.:173 *d'n-k’- ‘dark’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:147 *dh(o)ngu- ‘dark’; Puhvel 1974:294; Benveniste 1962:70 
*dhng"-; Orél 2003:68 Proto-Germanic *dankwaz ~ *denkwaz; Kroonen 
201396 Proto-Germanic *dinkwa- ‘dark’; De Vries 1977:92; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:160 Proto-Germanic *denkw-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:147— 
148 *dhengwos; Bomhard 1984:115; Kloekhorst 2008b:829; Smoczynski 
2007.1:100—101; Derksen 2015:114, 115, 121—122 *dhengh-, and 130— 
131; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:88—89. 

Proto-Eskimo *tuyu- ‘to be dark blue (as ripe berry)’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik (Alaska Peninsula) tuyu(ta)- ‘to become tanned (by sun)’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik tuņu- ‘to be black’; Seward Peninsula Inuit tuguq- ‘to be 
bluish, dark’; North Alaskan Inuit tuņu- ‘to be blue in the face’, tuguq- ‘to 
be blue (also of bruise)’; Western Canadian Inuit tuyu- ‘to be blue, dark (of 
cloud)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit tuguq- ‘to be blue, dark’, tuguniq ‘black 
cloud, blue-black ice’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:352. Proto- 
Eskimo *fugvan- or *tugvay- ‘to store away or bury’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik tuymaXta- ‘to get closer to finishing’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
tugmaxta- ‘to bury (the dead)’; Naukan Siberian Yupik tumvaXta- ‘to bury, 
to acquire’; Central Siberian Yupik tuymaxta- ‘to store away for later use, 
to murder’; Sirenik tuymaxta- ‘to store away for later use’; North Alaskan 
Inuit tuyvaq- ‘to put away’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:352— 
353. 
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Sumerian dungu ‘cloud’. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 1.73 cloud; 15.63 dark (in color). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:267—268, no. 78. 


179. Proto-Nostratic root *dun- (~ *don-): 
(vb.) *dun- ‘to run, to flow (out), to leak’; 
(n.) *dun-a ‘flow, spill, leak’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *dun- ‘to leak (for example, bag, 
roof)’, *dun-am- ‘to leak (for example, water)’ > Gedeo / Darasa dun- ‘to 
leak (for example, bag, roof)’, dun-em- ‘to leak (for example, water)’; 
Hadiyya dun- ‘to leak (for example, bag, roof), to sprinkle (water), to 
pour’, dun-am- ‘to leak (for example, water)’; Kambata dun- ‘to leak (for 
example, bag, roof)’, dun-am- ‘(of liquid) to leak’; Sidamo du’n-am- ‘to 
leak (for example, water)’. Hudson 1989:89. 

B. Dravidian: Kurux tundna ‘to be poured out, to spill, to pour into’, tundrna 
‘to be poured out, spilt’; Malto tunde ‘to spill, to shed, to throw out (as 
water)’, tundgre ‘to be spilt, to be shed’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:290, no. 
3321. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *dn- ‘to run, to flow; to melt’: Georgian da-dn-ob-a ‘to 
melt’; Mingrelian (*dn- >) din-, dan- ‘to disappear; to lose, to get lost’; Laz 
(*dn- >) ndin-, ndun-, dun- ‘to lose, to get lost; to disappear’; Svan 
(*li-dn-e >) It-n-e ‘to melt. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:878 and 
1995.1:774 *den-/*din- ‘to flow’, *dn- ‘to melt’; Klimov 1964:74 *dn- and 
1998:41—42 *dn- ‘to melt, to thaw’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995: 
112—113 *dn-; Schmidt 1962:105; Fahnrich 2007:135—136 *dn-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *d’n- (secondary full-grade forms: *d^en-/*dhon-) 
‘to run, to flow’: Sanskrit dhánvati ‘to run, to flow’, dhanáyati ‘to set in 
motion, to run’; Old Persian dan- ‘to flow’; Tocharian A tsdn- ‘to flow’, B 
tseñe ‘river, stream, current’; (?) Latin fons, -tis ‘spring, fountain’. Rix 
1998a:125—126 *d'enh,- ‘to be set in motion, to run off or away’; 
Pokorny 1959:249 *dhen- ‘to run, to flow’; Walde 1927—1932.1:852 
*dhen-; Mann 1984—1987:184 *dhenuo ‘to flow’; Watkins 1985:13 
*dhen- and 2000:18 *dhen- ‘to run, to flow’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:671, 11:878 *d/?Jen- and 1995.1:578, 1:774 *dhen- ‘to run, to flow’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:491 *dhen- ‘to run, to flow’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.11:90 *dhen- and II:91—92; De Vaan 2008:230—231; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:525; Ernout—Meillet 1979:244—245; Adams 
1999:741 *d'en-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:527 *dhen-. 


Buck 1949:10.32 flow (vb.); 10.46 run (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:271— 
272, no. 83. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 543, *dunV (or *dünV) ‘to stream, to flow’. 
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180. Proto-Nostratic root *dun"- (~ *don»-): 


(vb.) *duny- ‘to cut off, to cleave, to split’; 
(n.) *duny-a ‘part, share; piece cut off, bit, fragment’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *d/u/n- ‘to cut, to cut off, to cleave’: Semitic: Tigre danna 


‘to cut off. D. Cohen 1970— :283—284. Egyptian dn ‘to cut, to cut off, 
to cleave, to split, to wound’, dndn ‘to attack, to do violence’, dni ‘to cut, 
to divide, to distribute’, dnd ‘to slaughter, to kill’, dnn ‘to cut, to split’, 
dnnw ‘share, part, division’. Faulkner 1962:313 and 314; Hannig 1995:981 
and 983; Erman—Grapow 1921:214, 215 and 1926—1963.5:463, 5:466, 
5:472; Gardiner 1957:602. Orél—Stolbova 1995:173, no. 762, *dVn- ‘to 
cut off. 

Dravidian: Tamil tuni ‘to be sundered, cut, severed; to be removed; to be 
torn; to become clear; to resolve; to determine, to ascertain, to conclude; to 
commence; to cut, to sever, to chop off’; Malayalam tuni ‘piece’; Kannada 
tunaka, tunaku, tunuku, tulaku ‘fragment, piece, bit’; Telugu tuniya ‘piece, 
bit, fragment’, tuniyu, tuntigu ‘to be cut or broken to pieces’, tun(u)mu ‘to 
cut’; Naikri tunke ‘half portion (of bread)’; Gondi tunki ‘a piece’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:289, no. 3305. Tamil tunfam ‘piece, fragment, 
bit’, tunfi ‘to cut, to sever, to tear up, to divide, to separate’, tuntu ‘piece, 
bit, fragment, slice, section, division’; Malayalam tuntam ‘piece, bit, slice’, 
tuntikka ‘to cut to pieces, to cut off (as the throat)’; Kota tund ‘piece’; 
Kannada tundisu ‘to cut or break into pieces, to make piecemeal’, tundu 
‘fragment, piece, bit’; Kodagu tund- (tundi-) ‘to break’; Tulu tundu ‘piece, 
slice’; Telugu tunda, tundamu ‘piece, fragment’, tundincu ‘to cut, to 
sever’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:289, no. 3310. 

Proto-Indo-European *d/g- (secondary full-grade forms: *d'en-/*dhon-) 
‘to cut, to cut off, to cleave’: Old Icelandic dengja ‘to hammer, to whet a 
scythe’, dyntr, dyttr ‘stroke, blow, dint’; Old English dynt ‘stroke, blow, 
bruise', dengan *to beat, to strike'; Albanian (Gheg) dhend, dhén *to lop 
off, to cut down’. Pokorny 1959:249—250 *dhen- ‘to hit, to thrust’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:853—854 *dhen- ‘to hit, to thrust’; Mann 1984—1987:184 
*dhenguho ‘to bang, to beat, to force, to thrust’ (variant *dhengh-); Orel 
2003:79 Proto-Germanic *duntiz; De Vries 1977:75 and 90; Onions 
1966:269; Klein 1971:214. 


Sumerian dun ‘to dig (with a hoe)’. 


Buck 1949:8.22 dig; 9.21 strike (hit, beat). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:263—264, 
no. 73; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 542, *dónV ‘to cut’. 


181. Proto-Nostratic root *dur- (~ *dor-): 


(vb.) *dur- ‘to bore, to drill, to make a hole’; 
(n.) *dur-a ‘hole, opening’ 
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A. Dravidian: Tamil tura ‘to tunnel, to bore’, turappu ‘tunnel’, turappanam 
‘auger, drill, tool for boring holes’; turuvu (turuvi-) *(vb.) to bore, to drill, 
to perforate, to scrape out (as the pulp of a coconut); (n.) hole, scraping, 
scooping', furuval 'scrapings (as of coconut pulp), boring, drilling"; 
Malayalam turakka ‘to bury, to undermine’, turappanam ‘carpenter’s drill, 
gimlet’, turavu ‘burrowing, mine, hole’, tura ‘hole, burrow’; Kannada turi, 
turuvu ‘(vb.) to hollow, to bore, to drill, to make a hole, to grate, to scrape 
(as fruits), to scrape out (as a kernel out of its shell); (n.) grating, scraping 
out’; Tulu turipini, turipuni, turupuni ‘to bore, to perforate, to string (as 
beads)’, turiyuni, turuvuni ‘to be bored, perforated, strung’; Telugu turumu 
‘to scrape with a toothed instrument (as the kernel of a coconut)’; Parji 
turu ‘soil dug out in a heap by rats’; Konda truk- ‘(pig) to root up earth 
with snout’; Kui trupka (« *truk-p-; trukt-) ‘to bore, to pierce’, truspa 
(trust-) ‘to be pierced, holed’, trunga (trungi-) ‘to become a hole, to be 
pierced’; Kurux tūrnā ‘to pierce through, to perforate’; Malto ture ‘to 
scratch out’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:291—292, no. 3339. Kannada 
toralu, torale ‘hole’, tore, dore ‘hollow, hole’; Telugu tora, torata, torra 
‘hole, cavity (in a tree)’; Gondi dora ‘hole (in a tree)’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:310, no. 3533. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *duro ‘hole, hollow’: Georgian duro ‘loop-hole’; 
Mingrelian duru ‘hollow, depression, hole, pit’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *d/ur- ‘(vb.) to pierce, to penetrate; (n.) any pointed 
object: spike, prong, dagger, fork, pole, etc.’: Sanskrit dhur ‘yoke, pole or 
shaft of a carriage, peg, pin,’ dhura-h ‘yoke, pole, peg of the axle’; Greek 
1ópym ‘a (two-pronged) fork’; Armenian durk ‘dagger’, dur ‘tool, gimlet’; 
Lithuanian durklas ‘spit, dagger, bayonet’, düris ‘prick, stitch’, duri, durti 
‘to thrust, to stab’; Russian dyrá [merpa] ‘hole’. Mann 1984—1987:223 
*dhurkos, -à ‘stab; spike, prong’, 223 *dhuro, -ið ‘to pierce, to penetrate’, 
223 *dhüros, -à ‘piercing, pierce; stab, hole’; Mallory —Adams 1997:424 
*dhuer- ‘to pierce’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.IE111 *dhur-; Smoczynski 
2007.1:136—137; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:113. 


Buck 1949:12.85 hole. Blazek 1992a:115, no. 7, and 1992b:130; Bomhard 
1996a:214, no. 615; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 556, *durV (or *diirV) ‘hole, 
hollow’. 


182. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dur-a ‘goat, sheep, ram’ (perhaps originally ‘horned 
animal’): 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dur- ‘goat, sheep, ram’: Omotic: Wolaita (Beke) dirsa, 
dorsa ‘sheep’; Oyda duro, dorsa ‘sheep’; Basketo doori ‘sheep’; Doko 
dori ‘sheep’; Zayse doroo ‘sheep’; Koyra doroo ‘sheep’; She dor, doy 
‘ram’. Chadic: Hina duru(p) ‘a calf’; Mafa drok ‘ram’; Pa’a tori ‘goat’; 
Guruntum dooro ‘goat’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1I:166—167. 
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B. Kartvelian: Georgian dur-aq — ‘yearly capricorn’. 
(?) Sumerian dur “young animal’. 
Buck 1949:3.25 sheep; 3.26 ram; 3.36 goat. Blazek 1992a:115, no. 6; Bomhard 


1996a:214, no. 614; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 572, *dü[T]V[g|qV] ‘lamb, kid (of 
wild ram, etc.)’. 


183. Proto-Nostratic root *duw- (— *dow-): 


(vb.) *duw- ‘to blow about, to fly about, to scatter; to be blown, strewn, or 


scattered about’; 


(n.) *duw-a 'anything blown, sprinkled, scattered, or strewn about: smoke, 


steam, vapor; rain, shower, drizzle, raindrops; dust’; (adj.) ‘blown about, 
sprinkled, scattered, strewn’ 


A. Proto-Dravidian *tiC-, *tiivV- ‘to blow about, to fly about, to scatter; to be 


blown, strewn, or scattered about’: Tamil tūvu (tüvi-) ‘to sprinkle, to strew, 
to scatter, to spread out as grain for fowls, to show forth (as arrows), to put 
loosely in a measure (as flour while measuring), to strew or offer flowers 
in worship, to rain’, tūval ‘sprinkling, spilling, drizzling, little drops of 
water, raindrops, rain, drizzle’, tūvānam ‘drizzle, rain driven in or scattered 
about in fine drops by the wind, place where cascade falls’; Malayalam 
tükuka ‘to strew, to spill, to shower’, tüvuka ‘to be spilled, to scatter (tr.)’, 
tuvanam ‘rain driven by the wind’, tükkuka ‘to spill, to scatter’; Toda tu-f- 
(tu-fy-) ‘to spread (grain in sun to dry, husks for buffalo to eat)’; Tulu 
düsuni ‘to sprinkle’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:297, no. 3394. Tamil türu 
(turi-) ‘to drizzle’, tural, turral ‘drizzling’, tuvarru (tuvarri-) ‘to scatter 
drops, to sprinkle’, tuvaral ‘raining, drizzling, sprinkling’, tuval (tuvalv-, 
tuvanr-) ‘to drip (as water), to sprinkle, to drizzle’, tuvalal ‘water particle, 
drop, spray, drizzle’, tivalai ‘small drop, spray, rain drop, rain’, (?) tumi 
‘(vb.) to drizzle, to sprinkle; (n.) raindrops, light drizzling rain, drop of 
water, spray’, tumitam ‘raindrops’; Malayalam turral drizzling, rain’; 
Kannada türu ‘(vb.) to fall in fine particles, to drizzle, to cause to drizzle or 
drop; (n.) falling in fine particles, drizzling’, taralu ‘to drizzle’, tuntur, 
tunturi ‘drizzling, spray, a drop’, tüparu ‘to drizzle’; Koraga durmbu ‘to 
drizzle’; Telugu taru ‘to drizzle’, tara, tuvvara ‘raindrop, drizzling rain’, 
tuppara ‘a particle or drop of water, a particle of spray (especially spittle 
accidentally ejected from the mouth in speaking)’, ftumpillu ‘thin or 
drizzling rain, drizzle, spray, rain driven by wind’; Konda tūl- (tün-) 
*(water, etc.) to be splashed, to scatter away in particles’; Kuwi tüth "nai ‘to 
speckle, to intersperse, to powder’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:297—298, 
no. 3398; Krishnamurti 2003:13 *tuww-t ‘to drizzle’. Tamil tarru (turri-) 
‘(vb.) to scatter, to winnow, to throw up (as dust in the air); (n.) 
winnowing’; Malayalam türruka ‘to winnow, (wind) to scatter’; Kannada 
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türu ‘to winnow, to drive chaff from grain by means of the wind’; Tulu 
tūru ‘husks of grain’, tür(u)pettu, türan-ettu, turu-pattu ‘to winnow’, 
türpidi ‘winnowing’; Kolami türpet- (türpett-) ‘to winnow’; Gondi türana 
‘to fly away in the wind (as dust, clothes)’, turehtáná ‘to winnow’; Pengo 
tut- ‘to winnow with wind’; Manda fut- ‘to sprinkle (for example, salt on 
food)’; Kuwi füf- ‘to sprinkle (for example, salt on food)’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:298, no. 3402. 

Proto-Indo-European *d'ew-/*d'ow-/*d'u-, *dhewH-/*dhowH-/*d^uH- (> 
*dhij-), *dhweE-/*d'woE-/*d'uk- (>  *ghwe-l*ghwo-*dhi-), *d'wes-/ 
*dhwos-/*dhus- ‘to blow about, to fly about; to be blown, strewn, or 
scattered about’, *d^uH-mo-s (> *dhi-mo-s) ‘smoke, vapor, mist’: Sanskrit 
dhüka-h ‘wind’, dhümá-h ‘smoke, vapor, mist’, dhvasird-h ‘sprinkled, 
spattered, covered’, dhüli-h, dhuli ‘dust, powder, pollen’, dhünóti ‘to 
shake, to agitate’, dhvamsati ‘to fall to pieces or to dust’, dhvasmdn- 
‘polluting, darkening’, dhüpa-h ‘incense’; Greek 00vo ‘to rush, to dart 
along’, too ‘to raise a smoke, to smoke, to smolder', Bo ‘to rush on or 
along, to storm, to rage’, 000g ‘incense’, Ovpógc ‘soul, breath, life’; Latin 
fumus ‘smoke, steam, vapor’, béstia ‘animal without reason (as opposed to 
man), beast’; Gothic dauns ‘smell, fragrance’, dius ‘wild animal’; Old 
Icelandic dyja ‘to shake’, dyr ‘animal, beast’, dust ‘dust’, daunn ‘bad 
smell’; Old English dist ‘dust’, deor ‘(wild) animal, deer, reindeer’, *déan 
‘steam, vapor’; Old Frisian diar, dier ‘wild animal’, dist ‘dust’; Old Saxon 
dior ‘wild animal’, domian ‘to give off steam’; Middle Dutch doom 
‘steam, vapor’; Old High German toum ‘steam, vapor’, tior ‘wild animal’ 
(New High German Tier), tunist ‘wind, breeze’ (New High German 
Dunst); Old Irish dumacha ‘fog’, dásacht ‘fury’; Lithuanian dūmai 
‘smoke’, disauju, ditsauti ‘to sigh’, dujà ‘drizzle, dust; (pl.) gas’, dvasià 
"breath, spirit; Old Prussian dumis ‘smoke’; Old Church Slavic dym» 
‘smoke’, dux» ‘breath, spirit, soul’; duso, duxati ‘to breathe’; Tocharian A 
twe, B tweye ‘dust, vapor’; Hittite túh-hu-iš “smoke, vapor’. Rix 1998a:130 
*dheuH- ‘to fly about hither and thither’, 140—141 *d’ues- ‘to breathe’; 
Pokorny 1959:261—267 *dheu-, *dheua- (*dhué-) ‘to fly about (like 
dust), 268—271 *dhues-, *dhués-, *dheus-, *dhüs- ‘to fly about (like 
dust); Walde 1927—1932.1:835—843 *dheu-, *dheua*- (*dheue-), 
I:843—847 *dhues-, *dhués-, *dheus-, *dhiis-; Mann 1984—1987:178 
*dhaunos (*dhausno- ?) ‘wild animal, woodland animal’, 188 (*dheus-), 
188 *dheusros (*dhousros) ‘inspired, dashing; dash, fury’, 200 *dhoukseio 
‘to breathe, to blow’, 188 *dhouksos, -à, 188 *dhoun- ‘to blow, to stink’, 
188 *dhousos, -ios, -ia ‘spirit, breath, creature’, 201 *dhousro-, *dhousrio 
(?) ‘to rouse, to incite, to excite’, 215 *dhübhos ‘smoky, dim, dark, gray, 
black, obscure; darkness’, 216—217 *dhiiid ‘to shake, to stir, to dash, to 
rouse’, 217 *dhiiid ‘to vaporize, to smoke’, 217 *dhuios ‘vapor, dust, 
smoke, fragrance’, 217 *dhuko, -ið ‘to bluster, to blow, to puff, 217 
*dhükos, -à ‘blowing, puffing, bluster’, 217 *dhuksos ‘blow, breath, sigh, 
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groan’, 218—219 *dhülos, -is ‘smoky, steamy; smoke, vapor, dust’, 219 
*dhumaio, -eið (-io) ‘to smoke, to steam, to breathe, to blow’, 221 
*dhumaka ‘smoke, billow, cloud, puff, 220 *dhümelos (*dhümlos, 
*dhumros) ‘smoky, gray, dun’, 220 *dhumo ‘to breathe, to smoke’, 220 
*dhümos ‘smoke, vapor, fog, spirit, breath’, 220 *dhumsos, -om, -à 
(*dhusmos) ‘swell, vapor, enthusiasm, animus’, 220 *dhumtos *blown-up, 
vaporized’, 221—222 *dhunmn-, *dhunno- ‘smoke-colored, murky, dun, 
dim’, 222 *dhiinos, -à, -iə ‘swelling, bulge, puff’, 224 *dhiis- ‘to whirr, to 
buzz; whirring object, spindle’, 224 *dhusalos (*dhuslos), -is, -ia “blow; 
breath; vapor, smell’, 224 *dhusaros ‘wild; rage; demon’, 224 (*dhüselos, 
*dhüsaros), 224—225 *dhuskos ‘dark’, 225 *dhusmos ‘vapor, breath; 
anger’, 225 *dhiisd, -ið ‘to blow, to breathe, to steam, to smoke’, 225 
*dhisos, -d, -iə ‘roaring, raging; fury, demon’, 225—226 *dhiisos, -à, -iə 
‘breathing; breath, fragrance’, 227 *dhuésimos (*dhuesmos) ‘breathing; 
breath, gasp’, 227 *dhuéso, -ið ‘to blow, to breathe, to expire, to evaporate, 
to turn to spirit’, 227—228 *dhuésos, -is, -iom, -ios, -ia ‘breath, vapor, 
spirit; inspired, mad’, 230 *dhuos- ‘drooping, ailing; spirit, exhalation, 
expiry’; Watkins 1985:14 *dheu-, *dheua- and 2000:19 *dheu- (also 
*dheua-) ‘to rise in a cloud (as dust, vapor, or smoke)’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:206 *d/*JeuH-, *a[^]uH- > *d[^Jà-, 1:237, 1:241, *d/"]eu-s-, 
*d[^Tu-es- and 1995.1:177 *d'euH-, *d'uH- > *dhū- ‘to blow; to exhale, to 
breathe; to gasp’, 1:206, 1:210 *d"eu-s-, *dhw-es- ‘animal, soul’; Gray 
1939:253—255; Mallory—Adams 1997:82 *dhuésmi ‘to breathe, to be full 
of (wild) spirits’, 388 *dheu(h,)- ‘to be in (com)motion, to rise (as dust or 
smoke)’, 529 *dhuh,mos ‘smoke’, and 538 (?) *dhues- ‘spirit’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1I:107—108, II:108, 1:109, IE:110, and IE117—118 *dheu-; 
Boisacq 1950:356—357 *dhü- (*dheua*-) ‘to be in rapid motion, to fly 
about (like smoke or dust), *dhii-mo-s ‘smoke’, *dhü-li-s, *dhu-iio, 
*dheu-, *dheues-, 360 *dhus-, and 995 *dhubh-, perhaps from *dhii- ‘to be 
in rapid motion’; Hofmann 1966:119 *dhü-mós, *dheu- ‘to fly about (like 
dust), 120 *dhus-, and 380; Frisk 1970—1973.1:693—694 *dhü-mo-s, 
1:697—699, and II:950—951; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:446, I:448—449, 
and I:1147— 1148; Ernout—Meillet 1979:69 and 260 *dhumo-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:102 *dheués- and 1:561—562 *dheu-, *dheue-; 
Beekes 2010.1I:564 *d’uH-mo-, 11:565 *d^euH-, 11:567, De Vaan 2008:71 
Latin béstia “uncertain etymology” and 249; Orél 2003:69 Proto-Germanic 
*dauniz, 71—72 *deuzan; Kroonen 2013:90 Proto-Germanic *dauma- 
‘vapor’ and 111 *du(w)en- ‘to be misty (?), windy (?)’; Feist 1939:116— 
119 *dheu- and 121—122 *dheues-; Lehmann 1986:88—89 *dhew-, 
*dhew?- ‘to fly about, to whirl’ and 92—93 *dhews-, *dhew-, *dhwes-; De 
Vries 1977:74 *dheu-, 88, 89 *dheu-, and 90 *dheues-; Onions 1966:250 
*dheusóm and 295 *dhwns-, *dhwens-; Klein 1971:196 *dheus-, *dhous-, 
*dhwos-, *dhewés-, *dhwés- ‘to breathe’, which are enlargements of 
*dheu- ‘to fly about like dust, to smoke’ and 233 *dhewés-, *dhwens-, 
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*dhus- ‘to fly about like dust’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:148 *dhwens- and 
778 *dheues-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:160—161 *dhwen-s-, *dhwes- and 
729 *dheus-; Adams 1999:323 *dheu(h,)- ‘to rise in the air (like dust)’; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:519 *dheu-; Kloekhorst 2008b:895; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:110; Smoczynski 2007.1:132; Derksen 2008:132 
and 2015:145 *d'uH-mo-. 

C. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) tibo (< *tywo) ‘rain’, tibo- ‘to rain’, tiba:- 
‘to start raining’, (Northern / Tundra) tiwe ‘rain’, tiwerej- ‘to start raining’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:440. 


Buck 1949:1.83 smoke (sb.); 3.11 animal; 4.51 breathe; breath; 10.26 shake 
(vb. tr.); 10.38 blow (vb. intr.); 16.11 soul, spirit; 16.43 rage, fury. 


22.7. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *th 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
th- t- t- t- th- t- th- t- 
-th- -t- -t(t)- -t- -th- -t(t)- -th- -t(t)- 
184. Proto-Nostratic demonstrative stems: 


Proximate: *thą- (~ *thg-) ‘this’; 
Intermediate: —*/^j- (~ *f^e-) ‘that’; 
Distant: *rhy- (~ *tho-) ‘that yonder’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fa- demonstrative stem: Proto-Semitic *ta-/*ti- demon- 
strative stem > Arabic (m.) £i, (f.) tà ‘this’; Tigre (m.) tū, (f.) tà ‘this’. 
Egyptian (fem. sg. demonstrative and definite article) £? ‘this, the’, (fem. 
sg. demonstrative adj.) tn ‘this’; Coptic t- [T-], te- [re-] fem. sg. definite 
article, tai [Tai] (fem. sg. of demonstrative pronoun) ‘this’. Hannig 
1995:912 and 934; Faulkner 1962:292 and 299; Gardiner 1957:598 and 
600; Erman—Grapow 1921:200, 206, and 1926—1963.5:211—212, 
5:309; Vycichl 1983:208; Cerny 1976:176 and 177. Berber: Tuareg 
demonstrative stem (f. sg.) ta ‘this’, (pl. ti); Ghadames (f. sg.) tu ‘this’ (pl. 
ti); Mzab (f. sg.) ta ‘this’, (pl. ti), Tamazight (f. sg.) ta, ti ‘this’, (pl. ti); 
Kabyle (f. sg.) ta ‘this’, (pl. ti). Also used as 3rd person verbal suffix: 
Tuareg (m. sg.) -t, (f. sg.) -tat, (m. pl.) -tan, (f. pl.) -tanat; Ghadames (m. 
Sg.) -at, -att, -itt, (f. sg.) -tat, -attat, -ittat, (m. pl.) -tan, -attan, -ittan, (f. pl.) 
-tanat, -atnat, -itnat. Beja / Bedawye (f. article) (sg.) tū (acc. sg. to), (pl.) ta 
(acc. pl. tē). Reinisch 1895:220. Proto-East Cushitic *ta, (subj.) *tu/*ti 
fem. demonstrative pronoun stem > Burji (dem. f.) ta, (subj.) ci ‘this’; 
Somali (dem. f.) ta, (subj.) tu; Rendille ti fem. gender marker and 
connector; Galla / Oromo /a-, (subj.) tu-; Sidamo -ta, (subj.) -ti fem. 
article; Kambata (f. acc. sg. demon. det.) ta ‘this’; Hadiyya (f. acc. sg. 
demon. det.) fa ‘this’. Hudson 1989:151; Sasse 1982:175. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic (fem. bound demonstrative stem) *fa ‘this, that’ > Iraqw ti ‘this’; 
Burunge fi ‘this’, ta?a (f.) ‘that’; K’wadza -(i)to, -(e)to fem. gender 
marker; Asa -(i)t(o), -(e)t(o) fem. gender marker; Maia -eta suffix on fem. 
nouns; Dahalo tá- in ta?ini (f.) ‘they’. Ehret 1980:289. Chadic: Hausa taa 
‘she, her’. 

B. Proto-Dravidian reflexive pronoun: (sg.) *tan ‘self, oneself’, (pl) *tam 
‘they, themselves’: Tamil tan (obl. tan-; before vowels tann-) ‘oneself’, 
tané ‘himself, only, just’; Malayalam tàn (obl. tan-) ‘self, oneself’; Kota 
ta'n (obl. tan-/ta-) ‘oneself’; Toda to'n (obl. tan-) ‘oneself ; Kannada tan 
(obl. tan-) ‘he, she, it (in the reciprocal or reflexive sense)’; Kodagu ta-ni’ 
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(obl. tan-) ‘oneself’; Telugu Aën (obl. tan-) ‘one’s self, he or himself, she 
or herself; Parji tan (obl. tan-) ‘self, oneself’; Gadba (Ollari) tan (obl. 
tan-) ‘self’ oneself’; Kurux tan- (obl. tayg-) reflexive pronoun of the third 
person: ‘himself’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:278, no. 3196. Tamil tam (obl. 
tam-; before vowels tamm-) ‘they, themselves; you’; Malayalam tam (obl. 
tam-, tamm-) ‘they, themselves; you’; Kota om (obl. tam-) ‘themselves’; 
Toda tam (obl. tam-) ‘themselves’; Kannada tam (obl. tam-), tavu (obl. 
tav-) ‘they, themselves; you’; Kodagu tayga (obl. tayga-) ‘themselves’; 
Telugu tamu (obl. tam-, tamm-), tamaru, taru ‘they, themselves; you’; 
Naikri tam ‘they, themselves’; Parji tam (obl. tam-) ‘they, themselves’; 
Gadba (Ollari) tam (obl. tam-) ‘they, themselves’; Kurux tām- (obl. tam-) 
‘they, themselves’; Malto tam, tami (obl. tam-) ‘they, themselves’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:275, no. 3162; Krishnamurti 2003:252—253 
reflexive pronoun: (sg.) *tān, (pl.) *tam. 

Proto-Indo-European */^o- demonstrative pronoun stem: Sanskrit tád ‘this, 
that’; Greek 16 ‘this, that’; Latin (dem. pronoun or adj.) is-te, is-ta, is-tud 
‘that of yours, that beside you’; Gothic pata ‘that’; Old Icelandic (n.) pat 
‘that, i; Norwegian det ‘that’; Swedish (m. and f.) den, (n.) det ‘the’; 
Danish den, det ‘that’; Old English boer ‘that’; Old Frisian thet ‘that’; Old 
Saxon that ‘that’; Old High German t(h)az, daz ‘that? (New High German 
daf), Lithuanian fas ‘this, that’; Tocharian A tdm ‘this’, B te ‘this one, it’; 
Hittite ta sentence connective; Hieroglyphic Luwian tas ‘this’. Pokorny 
1959:1086—1087 *to-, *ta-, *tio- demonstrative pronoun stem; Walde 
1927—1932.1:742—743 *to-, *ta-; Mann 1984—1987:1406 *tod neut. sg. 
of type *tos, 1416 *tos, *ta, *tod demonstrative pronoun; Watkins 1985:71 
*to- and 2000:92—93 *fo- demonstrative pronoun; Mallory—Adams 
1997:457 (neuter) *tód ‘that (one)’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:384 
*t/h]o- and 1995.1:188, 1:336 *t^o- demonstrative pronoun; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:465; Boisacq 1950:974 *to-, *ta-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:907 
*to-, *ta-; Hofmann 1966:368—389 *1o-, *ta-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:1123; Beekes 2010.1I:1491 *to-, *teh;-; De Vaan 2008:310—311; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:324; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:721—722 
*to-, *ta-; Orél 2003:417—418 Proto-Germanic *bat; Kroonen 2013:530 
Proto-Germanic *ba- ‘that, those’ (< *fo-); Feist 1939:490—491 *tod; 
Lehmann 1986:356 (discourse particle) *to-; De Vries 1977:606; Falk— 
Torp 1903—1906.1:101; Onions 1966:914; Klein 1971:758; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:122; Kluge—Seebold 1989:135—136; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:392—393; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:421—422 *to-; Adams 
1999:303 *tod; Derksen 2015:459 Balto-Slavic *tos; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.II:1064—1065; Smoczynski 2007.1:661. 

Proto-Uralic (demonstrative pronoun stem) *fa/*td ‘this’: Finnish tämä/tä- 
‘this’; (?) Estonian tema, temd ‘he, she, it’; Lapp / Saami dat/da- ‘this’, 
deiké (< *dekki) ‘hither’; Mordvin (Erza) te, (Moksha) te ‘this’, (Erza) 
tesé, (Moksha) t'asa ‘here’, (Erza) tite, teke, (Moksha) tite, t'aka ‘(just) 
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E. 


G. 


this’; Cheremis / Mari (West) ti, (East) to, to ‘this’; (?) Votyak / Udmurt ta 
‘this’; (?) Zyrian / Komi ta ‘this’; Vogul / Mansi te, ti, ta ‘this’, tet, tit, tat 
‘here’; Ostyak / Xanty temi, ta- ‘this’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets tam? 
‘this’, (pl.) teew? ‘these’; Selkup Samoyed tam, tau, tap ‘this’, teda? 
‘now’, tii, teya, teka ‘hither’; Kamassian feeji ‘hither’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:505 *ta; Collinder 1955:62 and 1977:79; Janhunen 1977b:144—145 
*(3(-), 150 *tá-, 160—161 *ti(-), and 167 *tü(-); Décsy 1990:108 *ta/*ta 
‘that, this". Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) tay ‘that’, ta: ‘there, thence’, 
ta:t ‘so; then, thus’, ten-di ‘here it is; here’, tenda ‘there’, tiy ‘this’, ti: 
‘here’, tine ‘recently, lately; earlier’, (Northern / Tundra) tay ‘that’, tadaa 
‘there’, ten ‘this’, teni ‘here’, tiy-, tiey ‘this’. Nikolaeva 2006:424, 428, 
and 429—430. Proto-Uralic (demonstrative pronoun stem) *fo- ‘that’: 
Finnish tuo ‘that, yonder’; Lapp / Saami duot-/duo- ‘that (one) over there, 
that ... over there, that’; Mordvin tona, to- ‘that’; Cheremis / Mari (East) 
tu ‘that’; Votyak / Udmurt tu ‘that’; Zyrian / Komi ty ‘that’; Vogul / Mansi 
ton, to- ‘that’; Ostyak / Xanty tómi, tomi, tóm, tõ- ‘that’; Hungarian tova 
‘away’, tul ‘beyond, on the further side; exceedingly, too’; Yurak Samoyed 
/ Nenets taaky ‘that, yonder’, taaj ‘there’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets 
tohonoo ‘that (one) there’; Selkup Samoyed to ‘this’. Collinder 1955:64, 
1965:146, and 1977:81; Joki 1973:330—331; Rédei 1986—1988:526— 
528 *to; Décsy 1990:109 *to ‘those’. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) tur 
‘this’, tugun, tugut ‘this’. Nikolaeva 2006:437. 

Proto-Altaic *^a (*f^e) ‘that’: Proto-Tungus */a- ‘that’ > Manchu tere 
‘that’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) tero ‘that’; Evenki tar, tari ‘that’; Lamut / 
Even tar ‘that’; Negidal tay ‘that’; Orok tari ‘that’; Nanay / Gold taya 
‘that’; Udihe tawu, ti ‘that’; Oroch fi, tei ‘that’; Solon taya, tari ‘that’. 
Common Mongolian (sg.) Ste, *te-r-e ‘that’ > Written Mongolian (og tere 
‘that’, (pl.) tede ‘those’; Dagur (sg.) tere ‘that’, (pl.) tede ‘those’; Moghol 
(sg.) té ‘that’; Ordos (sg.) tere ‘that’, (pl) tede ‘those’; Khalkha (sg.) ter 
‘that’; Monguor (sg.) te ‘that’; Buriat (sg.) tere ‘that’, (pl.) tede ‘those’; 
Kalmyk (sg.) tera ‘that’. Poppe 1955:225, 226, 227, and 228. Proto-Turkic 
*ti(kii)- ‘that’? > Gagauz te bu ‘this here’, te o ‘that there’; Tatar tégé ‘that’; 
Bashkir tege ‘that’; Kirghiz tigi ‘that’; Kazakh (dial.) tigi ‘that’; Tuva dé 
‘that’; Yakut i-ti ‘that’ (pl. itiler ‘those’); Dolgan i-ti ‘this’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1389 *t'a (*t'e) ‘that’. 

Gilyak / Nivkh (Amur) tyd’, (East Sakhalin) tud, tunt, tynt ‘this (the nearest 
to the speaker, visible and available in the present situation)’. 

Etruscan ita, eta, ta (tal, tl, tei) ‘this’; Oar ‘there’; Qui ‘here, now’. 


Greenberg 2000:94—99; Moller 1911:242; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:287—289, 
no. 103; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2310, Sté demonstrative pronoun of non-active 
(animate) objects (without distance opposition [proximate <> inter-mediate > 
distal]); Fortescue 1998:158. 
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185. Proto-Nostratic root *^afh- (~ *t^af-): 
(vb.) *třaħ- ‘to reduce, to diminish, to wear away, to lessen; to waste away, to 


grow thin’; 


(n.) *t#ah-a ‘wear, decay, dissipation, maceration’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian ths ‘to grind (grain)’. Hannig 1995:938; Erman— 


B. 


Grapow 1926—1963.5:323. 

Dravidian: Tamil Aë (-v-, -nt-) ‘to wear away by friction, to be rubbed, to 
wane (as the moon), to waste away (as oil in a lamp), to be emaciated, to 
grow thin, to become weakened, to pass away (time), to be effaced, to be 
erased, to be obliterated, to be destroyed, to die’, téy (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to rub, to 
rub away, to waste by rubbing, to reduce, to destroy, to pare, to shave, to 
rub in (ointment)’, feyyu ‘wearing away, lessening, abrasion, diminution, 
emaciation, decay, decline’; Malayalam téyuka ‘to be rubbed off, to be 
worn out, to waste’, tekkuka (técc-) ‘to rub, to smear, to clean, to polish, to 
sharpen’; Kota te-y- (ec) ‘to become worn down, lean; to rub, to wear 
down (tr.)’, te:v- ‘leanness’; Kannada tē, tey(u) ‘to grind, to triturate or 
macerate in water on a slab, to waste by use, to wear away (as a metal 
vessel), to be chafed or galled (as the foot)’; Kodagu te-y- (te-yuv-, te-iij-) 
‘to wear off (intr.)’; Tulu fepuni ‘to rub, to polish’, tēpu ‘rubbing, 
whetting, polishing (as a precious stone)’, teduni ‘to grind, to macerate’; 
Telugu tégada ‘worn out, wasted’, teyu ‘to be worn, wasted; (n.) wear by 
use, handling, or rubbing'. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:303, no. 3458. Tamil 
tempu (tempi-) ‘to fade, to wither, to droop, to be tired, to faint, to grow 
thin, to be emaciated, to be in trouble, to suffer, to perish’, tempal ‘fading, 
being faded, reduced or diminished state, difficulty, faded flower'; 
Malayalam témpuka ‘to waste, to grow thin’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:303, no. 3457. 

Proto-Kartvelian *du-tx- ‘thin’ (according to Schmidt [1962:116], *du- is a 
prefix): Georgian txeli (< *ttxeli < *du-tx-eli) ‘thin, diluted’; Mingrelian 
txitxu (assimilated from *ti-txu < *tu-txu < *du-txu) ‘thin, diluted’; Laz 
tutxu ‘thin, diluted’; Svan datxel (< *dtx-el-) ‘thin; rare, scarce’. 
Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:108—109 *dtx-; Klimov 1964:93—94 
*ftxel- and 1998:70 *ttx- ‘to be thin’, 1998:71 *¥ttx-el- ‘thin, sparse’; 
Schmidt 1962:116; Fáhnrich 2007:138—139 *dutx-. 

Proto-Indo-European *theħh- [*thahh-] > *t'a- (*tha-y-, *t^à-w-) ‘to melt, 
to dissolve’: Greek rem (Doric tax) ‘to melt, to melt down, to dissipate; 
(metaph.) to cause to waste or pine away’; Latin tabés ‘wasting away, 
decay, melting’, tabum ‘corrupt moisture, matter’, tabeo ‘to waste away, to 
be consumed’, tabéscd ‘to melt, to waste away, to be consumed’; 
Armenian ¢’anam ‘to moisten’; Welsh tawdd ‘melting, molten’; Old 
Icelandic bana ‘to thaw’, ba ‘thawed ground’, peyja ‘to thaw; (metaph.) to 
cease’, beyr ‘thaw’, píóa ‘to melt, to thaw’, bidr ‘not ice-bound, thawed’, 
pipinn ‘thawed, free from ice’, bidna ‘to thaw, to melt away’; Norwegian 
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taya ‘to thaw’, toyr ‘thaw’, tidna, tina ‘to thaw out’; Swedish oo ‘to 
thaw’, tö ‘thaw’, tina ‘to thaw out’; Danish to ‘to thaw’, te ‘thaw’, tine ‘to 
thaw out’; Old English ban ‘moist, irrigated’, b#nan ‘to moisten’, banian, 
p&nian ‘to be or become moist’, b¥sma ‘leaven, yeast’, bawian ‘to thaw’, 
pawenian ‘to moisten’, binan ‘to become moist’, bwinan ‘to dwindle’, 
pwénan ‘to moisten, to soften’; Middle Low German doien, douwen ‘to 
thaw’; Dutch dooien ‘to thaw’, dooi ‘thaw’; Old High German douwen, 
doan, dewen ‘to thaw’ (New High German tauen); Old Church Slavic tajo, 
tajati ‘to thaw, to melt’; Russian tályj [rame] ‘thawed, melted’. Rix 
1998a:560 *teh,- ‘to thaw, to melt’; Pokorny 1959:1053—1054 *ta-, *ta-; 
*tai-, *tai-, *ti-; [*tau-], *tau-, *ti- ‘to melt’; Walde 1927—1932.1:701— 
703 *ta-, *to-; *tai-, *tai-, *ti-; [*tdu-], *tau-, *tu-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1365 *tabh- (?) ‘rot, corruption, stench’, 1366 Sroi ‘to thaw, to 
melt, to liquefy’, 1367 *tal- ‘to ooze, to flow’, *talauos ‘seepage, pus, 
matter’, 1369 *rāt- ‘molten; melting, liquescence’, 1370 *tăųið ‘to melt, to 
dissolve’; Watkins 1985:69 *ta- (extended form *taw- in Germanic) and 
2000:89 *ra- ‘to melt, to dissolve’ (oldest form *teə2,-, colored to *taa,-, 
contracted to *ta-) (extended form *taw-); Mallory—Adams 1997:378 
*teh,- ‘to melt’; Hofmann 1966:363—364 *tā-, *tāi- (*tai-, *ti-; cf. also 
*fau- in Old High German douwen); Boisacq 1950:965— 966 *ta(i)-, *tai-, 
*fi- beside *td(u)-, *tou-, *tü-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:891; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1I::1113 *tea,-/*ta,-; Beekes 2010.IE1477 *teh,-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.11:639— 640 *ta- : *tdi-, *tai-, *ti- : *tüu-, *tau-, 
*tí-; De Vaan 2008:603—604 *teh,-bh-eh,- ‘to be melting’; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:672 *ta-; Orél 2003:418 Proto-Germanic *bawandjanan, 418 
*pawiz, 418 *bawjanan, 432 *bwinanan; Kroonen 2013:556 Proto- 
Germanic *pwinan- ‘to abate, to disappear’; De Vries 1977:605, 609— 
610, and 610; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:365 and II:399—400; Onions 
1966:914; Klein 1971:758 *ta-, *tu-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:773 *ta-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:723 *ta-; Derksen 2008:489 *teh,-. 


Buck 1949:12.65 thin (in dimension); 12.66 thin (in density). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:295—297, no. 111. Different (false) etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
2408, *tVqa ‘to melt, to decay, to get spoiled’. 


186. Proto-Nostratic root *thakh- (~ *thakh-): 


(vb.) *r^ak^- ‘to twist, to bend; to fasten, twist, bend, join, or hook together; to 


be twisted, bent’; 


(n.) *thakh-a ‘hook, peg’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *tak-al- ‘to fix, to fasten; to drive in, to plant’ > 


Geez / Ethiopic takala [hA] ‘to fix, to fasten, to implant, to drive in, to 
set up, to establish, to pitch (a tent), to drive a stake into the ground’, taklat 
[that] ‘planting, fastening, pitching a tent’, matkal [etna], matkal 
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[ThA] ‘peg, stake, nail, hook, pin, post’; Tigre täkla ‘to plant, to pitch 
(a tent)’; Tigrinya tdkdld ‘to plant’; Amharic tákkálà ‘to plant’, čäkkälä ‘to 
drive a peg into the ground’; Gurage täkkälä ‘to plant, to found’, čäkkälä 
‘to drive a peg into the ground’, cakal ‘peg’; Argobba tekkdla ‘to plant’, 
Cakal ‘peg’; Gafat takkdld ‘to plant, to set up, to establish’; Harari cexála 
‘to build’, čuxul ‘built, style of building’, caxal ‘peg’. Leslau 1956:241, 
1963:49—S0, 1979:172 and 594, and 1987:573. 

Dravidian: Tamil takai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to stop, to resist, to check, to deter, to 
obstruct, to forbid by oath, to seize, to take hold of, to overpower, to 
subdue, to shut in, to enclose, to include, to bind, to fasten, to yoke’, takai 
(-pp-, -tt-) ‘to check, to resist, to stop, to deter, to bind, to fasten’, takai 
‘binding, fastening, garland, obstruction, check, hindrance, coat of mail’, 
takaippu ‘surrounding wall, fortress, palatial building, section of house, 
apartment, battle array of an army’; Kannada taga, tagave, tagahu, tage 
‘delay, obstacle, hindrance, impediment’, tage ‘to stop, to arrest, to 
obstruct, to impede, to stun’, tagar ‘to be stopped or impeded, to impede’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:260, no. 3006. 

Proto-Indo-European *thek'(s)-/*thokh(s)- ‘to form, to fashion, to make, to 
create, either by using a sharp tool or by bending, weaving, joining, 
braiding, or plaiting together’: Sanskrit tdksati ‘to form by cutting, to 
plane, to chisel, to chop, to fashion, to make, to create’, taksan- ‘a wood- 
cutter, carpenter’; Pali tacchati ‘to build’, tacchéti ‘to do woodwork, to 
chip’, tacchani- ‘hatchet’, tacchaka- ‘carpenter’; Prakrit takkhai, tacchai 
‘to cut, to scrape, to peel’; Avestan fasaiti ‘to produce, (carpenter) to 
make’, tasa- ‘axe’; Ossetic taxun ‘to weave’; Latin fexo ‘to weave, to 
build’; Greek téxt@v (< *téxotwv) ‘carpenter’, téyvn (< *téxova) ‘art, 
craft; Armenian f"ek"em ‘to bend, to shape’; Old Irish tál (< *toks-lo-) 
‘axe’; Old Icelandic pex/a ‘adze’; Old High German dehsa, dehsala ‘axe, 
poleaxe’ (New High German Dechsel); Lithuanian taSaii, tasyti ‘to hew’; 
Old Church Slavic tesg, tesati ‘to hew’; Russian Church Slavic tesla 
*carpenter's tool, adze’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) tak-ki-(e-)es-zi ‘to join, to 
build’. Rix 1998a:562— 563 *tek- ‘to weave, to plait’; Pokorny 1959:1058 
*tek- ‘to weave, to plait’, 1058—1059 *tekp- ‘to plait’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:716 *teg-, 1:717 *tekp-; Mann 1984—1987:1374 *tekslos, -à, -is 
(*teksal-) ‘shape; carving; shaper, adze’, 1374 *teksmn-, *teksmo(n), 
(*teksm-) ‘shaped object’, 1374 *tekso, -ið (*toks-) ‘to shape, to carve, to 
form, to model, to make’, 1374 *teksos, -à ‘shaped material, carving; 
carver, shaper, carpenter’, 1374—1375 *tekstos, -à, -om ‘shaped; shaped 
object, carving’; *tekstis ‘act of shaping’, 1409 *tokseid ‘to work, to 
shape, to cultivate’, 1409 *toksos ‘gear, tackle, tool, tools, model’, 1409 
*toksila (*tokslà, *toksul-) ‘shaping, shape, carving, composition’, 1409 
*tokstos ‘shaped, carved; carving, shape, model’; Watkins 1985:69 *teks- 
and 2000:89—90 *teks- ‘to weave, to fabricate, especially with an ax’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:705—706 *t/'Jek[*Js- and 1995.1:611, 
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I:734, 1:780 *thekhs- ‘to manufacture, to prepare, to produce; to weave, to 
braid; to work (something) (primarily wood with a sharp tool or adze); to 
mold, to model (in clay)’; Mallory—Adams 1997:37—38 (?) *tekso/eh,-, 
*teksleh,- ‘ax, adze’, *teks- ‘to fabricate’, 139 *teks-(t)or/n- ‘one who 
fabricates’, 443 *teksteh,- ‘plate, bowl’; Burrow 1973:83 *teks-ton (> 
Greek téktwv); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:468; Boisacq 1950:950—951 
*tekb-; Hofmann 1966:357 *tekp-; Frisk 1970—1973.1::867—868 and 
II:889—890; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1100 *teks- and II:1112; Beekes 
2010.11:1460 *te-tk-n- and ILE1476 *tek-, *te-tk-; De Vaan 2008:619; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:678—679; Ernout—Meillet 1979:690; 
Orél 2003:419 Proto-Germanic *bexsanan, 419 *pbexs(ajlon; De Vries 
1977:609; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:124; Kluge—Seebold 1989:130 *teks-; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.11:1065 *teks-; Smoczyhski 2007.1:661 *tetk-; 
Derksen 2008:491 *tetk- and 2015:459 *tetk-; Kloekhorst 2008b:813— 
814. Note: Two separate Proto-Nostratic roots have fallen together in 
Proto-Indo-European: (1) *#hikt- (~ *thekh-) ‘to form, to fashion, to make, 
to create’ and (2) *f^ak^- (~ *thak-) *(vb.) to twist, to bend; to fasten, 
twist, bend, join, or hook together; to be twisted, bent; (n.) hook, peg’. 
Proto-Uralic *takka- ‘to fasten, hook, or stick together; to be or become 
stuck’: Finnish takkala ‘adhesive state of the snow, so that it “cakes” and 
sticks to the skis or the runners’, takero ‘sticky, thick mass’, takalta-, 
takelta-, takerta- ‘to stick to something (of snow)’, takistele- ‘to cling, to 
hang on, to catch at something; to fasten a quarrel on to somebody’, 
takeltu-, takertu-, takistu- ‘to get stuck, to stick, to fasten’; Lapp / Saami 
dakkstállá- ‘to stick to something’ (Finnish loan); Zyrian / Komi takal- ‘to 
sink down, to stick, to get stuck’; Vogul / Mansi tah- ‘to get stuck’; Ostyak 
/ Xanty tahart- ‘to hook, to hitch, to button; to hang, to hang up; to stick 
(fast), to get stuck’; Selkup Samoyed tokuat-, t'okuat- ‘to get stuck’. 
Collinder 1955:61 and 1977:78; Rédei 1986—1988:507 *takka- and 
507—508 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *takks(-r3-); Décsy 1990:109 *taka ‘to 
hang, to stick to, to get stuck’. 

Eskimo: Proto-Yupik *taguq ‘braid’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik tagu¢quq 
‘cheek’; Central Alaskan Yupik taguq ‘braid’; Naukan Siberian Yupik 
taqu ‘braid’; Sirenik taquXta ‘braid’; Central Siberian Yupik taquq ‘side 
of face’, taquXta- ‘to braid hair’. Fortescue—Jacobsen—Kaplan 1994:332. 


Buck 1949:6.33 weave; 9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 9.44 build; 9.75 plait; 12.75 hook. 
Hakola 1997:85, no. 331, and 2000:184, no. 822. 


187. Proto-Nostratic root *thak’- (~ *thak’-): 


(vb.) *t^ak'"- ‘to touch, to push, to strike’; 
(n.) *ttak’-a ‘touch, stroke’ 
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A. Afrasian: Proto-East Cushitic *-tak’-/*-tuk’- ‘to touch, to push, to strike’ > 


Rendille tax- ‘to push’; Dasenech ta?- ‘to push’; Galla / Oromo tuk’- ‘to 
touch’; Burji tayk’- ‘to break (of a rope, string, or thread)’; Sidamo 
(causative) ta?-is- ‘to break’; Afar -ootok- ‘to strike’. Sasse 1979:48 and 
1982:177, 181. Appleyard (2006:84) also compares the following: Bilin 
ta°amb- ‘to hit, to strike’; Xamir taz-/taz- ‘to hit, to strike’; Kemant tay- 
‘to hit, to strike’; Awngi / Awtya tas- ‘to hit, to strike’. Reinisch 1887:346. 
Dravidian: Kannada tagalu, tagilu, tagulu ‘to come into contact with, to 
touch, to hit, to have sexual intercourse with’; Tulu tagaruni ‘to draw 
near’; Telugu tagulu, tavulu ‘to touch, to come into contact with; to strike 
against; to follow; to pursue; to be entangled, ensnared, or caught’; Konda 
tagli ‘to touch, to hit’; Malto take ‘to touch, to hurt’; Kurux taknd ‘to rub 
or graze in passing, to give a very slight knock’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:259—260, no. 3004. 

Proto-Indo-European */"a&'- ‘to touch, to strike, to push, to stroke’: Latin 
tango ‘to touch, to strike, to push, to hit’ (Old Latin tago ‘to touch’); 
Greek tetayóv ‘having seized’; Old English paccian ‘to pat, to stroke’. 
Rix 1998a:560 *teh,g- ‘to touch’; Pokorny 1959:1054— 1055 *tag- ‘to 
touch, to seize’; Walde 1927—1932.1:703—704 *tag-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1365 *tagd, -eid, -ið ‘to touch, to caress’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:424 and 1995.1:371; Watkins 1985:69 *tag- and 2000:89 *tag- ‘to 
touch, to handle’; Mallory—Adams 1997:595 *tag- ‘to touch’; Boisacq 
1950:961; Frisk 1970—1973.11:884; Hofmann 1966:361 *tag-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:1109; Beekes 2010.1I:1472 *teh,g-; De Vaan 2008:606— 
607; Ernout—Meillet 1979:676 *tég-, *tag-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.11:647—648. 


Sumerian fag ‘to touch’. 


Buck 1949:15.71 touch (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:283—284, no. 100. 
Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2335, *taka|z (or *toka ?) ‘to 
touch’. 


188. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *tial-a ‘head, top, end’: 


A. Afrasian: Central Chadic: Musgoy tala ‘head’; Daba tala / talay ‘head’; 


B. 


Kola taldy ‘head’. Jungraithamyr—lIbriszimow 1994.II:182—183. 

Dravidian: Tamil talai ‘head, top, end, tip, hair’, talaimai ‘leadership, pre- 
eminence’, talaivan ‘chief, headman, lord’; Malayalam tala ‘head, top, 
point, extremity’; Kota tal ‘head, top, above, superior’, talp ‘end’; Toda tal 
‘head, end, edge’; Kannada tale, tala ‘head, being uppermost or principal’; 
Kodagu tale ‘end’; Telugu tala ‘head, hair of the head, top, end, front, 
place, side, quarter’; Kolami tal ‘head’; Naikri tal ‘head’; Parji tel ‘head’; 
Gadba (Ollari) tal ‘head’; Konda tala ‘head’; Kui tlau ‘head, hair of head’; 
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Malto tali ‘hair of head’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:269—270, no. 3103; 
Krishnamurti 2003:121 *tal-ay ‘head, hair, top’. 

Proto-Indo-European */^]H- ‘head, top, end; headman, chief’: Old Irish 
taul (stem *talu-) ‘forehead; boss’, taulach, taulaig ‘hill’; Welsh tal (< 
*talos) ‘forefront, front, end’; Old Breton tal ‘forehead’; Gaulish -talos in 
the personal name Cassitalos. Mann 1984—1987:1394 *təl- ‘height, peak, 
point’; Patrizia de Bernardo Stempel 1987:146 *tĮH-o-; Thurneysen 1946: 
52. 


Buck 1949:4.20 head; 4.205 forehead; 12.35 end. Burrow 1946:72; Caldwell 
1913:620; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:294, no. 109; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2357, 
*tol£A(-kV) or *tAI£V(-kV) ‘head, top, upper part, end, tip’. 


189. Proto-Nostratic root *thaly- (~ *thaly-): 


(vb.) *¢aly- (primary meaning) ‘to stretch, to spread, to extend’, (secondary 


meaning) ‘to endure, to suffer, to bear’; 


(n.) *f^al»-a ‘stretch, spread, thinness, breadth; pain, suffering, endurance’; 


(adj.) ‘stretched, spread out, extended’ (> ‘broad, wide, thin, flat, ere") 


A. Dravidian: Tamil tālu (tali-) ‘to bear, to suffer, to tolerate, to be worth, to 


be possible, to be practicable’; Kannada tal, tālu (tald-) ‘to hold, to take, to 
obtain, to get, to assume, to receive, to have or possess, to undergo, to 
experience, to suffer patiently or quietly, to be patient, to endure, to wait, 
to last, to continue unimpaired, to wear well, to bear with’, tale ‘to hold, to 
bear, to carry; to put on (clothes)’; Tulu taluni ‘to bear, to endure, to 
suffer, to forbear, to have patience’, ta/mé ‘patience, forbearance, 
endurance’; Telugu ta/u ‘to bear, to suffer, to endure, to be patient, to 
refrain, to pause, to wait, to last, to wear, to be durable’, talimi, talimi, 
talika ‘patience, endurance’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:277, no. 3188. (?) 
Kannada tel, teļu ‘thinness, fineness, delicateness, smallness’, te/lage, 
tellane, tellanna, tellana, tellane *thin, delicate; thinly; thinness, diluted 
state’, telupu, telpu, teluvu ‘thinness, delicateness, fineness; diluted, watery 
state’, tellitu, tellittu ‘that is thin’, tellida ‘thin or delicate man’; Kodagu 
téllane ‘thin (of a person or thing)’; Tulu telpu ‘thinness; thin, lean; few, a 
little’, tellena ‘thinnish’, tellavu, tellavu ‘thin flat cake’, teluntuni, 
teluntuni, teluntuni ‘to contact, to shrivel, to wither, to grow thin’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:301, no. 3434. 

Proto-Indo-European *¥thel-/*thol-/*th]- ‘to stretch, to extend; to bear, to 
endure, to suffer’: Greek vo ‘to suffer, to endure, to bear’; Latin tolero 
‘to bear, to tolerate, to endure, to sustain’, /atus (< *tla-) ‘broad, wide’; 
Middle Irish ¢tldith ‘tender, weak’; Welsh tlawd ‘poor’; Gothic bulan ‘to 
tolerate, to suffer, to endure’; Old Icelandic pola ‘to bear, to endure, to 
suffer; Old English polian ‘to endure, to suffer’, gepyld ‘patience’, 
gepyld(i)gian, gepyldian ‘to bear (patiently), to endure’; Old Frisian tholia 
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‘to endure, to bear, to suffer’, thelda ‘to endure, to bear, to suffer’; Old 
Saxon tholon, tholian ‘to endure, to bear, to suffer’; Old High German 
dolen, t(h)olen, tholon ‘to endure, to bear, to suffer’, thulten, dulten ‘to 
endure, to bear, to suffer’ (New High German dulden). Rix 1998a:565— 
566 *telh;- ‘to lift, to raise, to be picked up’; Pokorny 1959:1060—1061 
*tel-, *tela-, *tlé(i)-, *tla- ‘to lift up, to weigh, to balance’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:738—740 *tel-; Mann 1984—1987:1375 *tel- (*telo, -io) ‘to 
stretch, to extend, to expand’, 1401 *tlātos (*tltos, -is) ‘suffered, borne; 
suffering’, 1401 zu (*tJo; *talo, -io) ‘to lift, to raise, to bear, to suffer’, 
1402 zung, 1402 *ttos, -is, -ios ‘extended, stretched; extent, tract, 
roadway, passage’; Watkins 1985:69 *fela- and 2000:90 *fela- ‘to lift, to 
support, to weigh’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:176 *t/"/Jel-, *t[^7]- and 
1995.1:152 *thel-, *th]- ‘to bear, to carry’; Mallory—Adams 1997:352 
*telh,- ‘to lift, to raise’; Boisacq 1950:938—939 *tela-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:1088—1090 *tela,-; Beekes 2010.II:1445—1556 *telh,-, 
II:1445, and I1:1446—1447 *telh,-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:848—849; 
Hofmann 1966:350—351 *tel-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:693 and 694 *tela-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.II:688—689; De Vaan 2008:329—300 
and 621—622 *telh;-; Orél 2003:428 Proto-Germanic *pulenan; De Vries 
1977:615; Feist 1939:504—505 *tela-; Lehmann 1986:367; Onions 
1966:918 *tol-, *tel-, *t]-; Klein 1971:762 *tel-, *tol-, *t|-; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:402—403; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:146 Srel *t/-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:159. Note: Two separate Proto-Nostratic stems have been 
confused in Proto-Indo-European: (A) Proto-Nostratic *thab- (~ *thal’-) 
(primary meaning) ‘to stretch, to spread, to extend’, then (secondarily) ‘to 
endure, to suffer, to bear’ and (B) Proto-Nostratic *thul- (~ *thol-) *(vb.) to 
lift, to raise; to pile up, to stack (in a heap); (n.) hill, mound; stack, heap’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *z"Gl"V ‘any flat, level, or open surface or space’: Proto- 
Mongolian */a/a-, *tal-b- “plain, steppe, open space’ > Mongolian tal-a 
‘plain, level space, steppe’, talarqay ‘flat, level (of terrain)’, talbiyu(n) 
"broad, wide, vast; gentle, calm’; Khalkha ol ‘steppe, open place’, 
talbiu(n) ‘quiet, peaceful’, talbay ‘square’; Buriat tala ‘steppe, open 
place’, talan ‘meadow, small lake’, talmay ‘meadow, square’; Kalmyk tala 
‘steppe, open place’; Ordos tala ‘steppe, open place’; Dagur tal ‘steppe, 
open place’; Monguor tala ‘steppe, open place’. Proto-Tungus Sujet ‘flat 
surface, open space’ > Manchu talgan ‘the surface of a flat, round, or 
square object’, taleari ‘the surface of a table’; Nanay / Gold talgia ‘far 
from the shore, open sea’. Turkish os. ‘to carry, to transport, to bear’, 
taşın- ‘to be carried’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1396—1397 *t'alV 
(or *t‘a/V) ‘open place, open sea’ (the Turkish form cited above is not in 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak). 


Sumerian fál ‘to be or make wide, broad; to spread wide’. 
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Buck 1949:10.22 raise, lift; 12.61 wide, broad’ 12.65 thin (in dimension); 
12.71 flat. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:282—283, no. 98; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
2360, *taLAV ‘flat’ and, no. 2370, *taí/h]a ‘to lift up, to carry’. 


190. Proto-Nostratic root *taly- (~ *thaly-): 
vb.) *^al»- ‘to press, to thrust, to force, to push’; 
p p 
(n.) *^al»-a ‘pressure, thrust, force, push’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil tallu (talli-) ‘to push, to force forward, to shove away, to 
expel, to reject, to dismiss, to be removed, to be lost, to fall’; Malayalam 
talluka ‘to push, to thrust, to reject, to cast off’, ta//al ‘pushing, rejection’, 
tallu ‘thrust, push’; Kota tal- (tay/-) ‘to push’; Toda tol- (toly-) ‘to push’; 
Kannada :a//u ‘to push, to shove away, to thrust, to drive, to throw, to 
reject, to dismiss, to heave’; Tulu talluni, talluni ‘to push in, to press 
through’; Telugu talagu, talgu, taliigu ‘to be lost or removed’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:272—273, no. 3135. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian Ziel ‘to press’: Georgian tel- ‘to press, to tread down, to 
crush’; Mingrelian tal- ‘to press, to tread down, to crush’; Svan tel-/-tl- ‘to 
press, to touch’. Fáhnrich 2007:191—192 *tel-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:159 *tel-; Klimov 1984:92 *tel- and 1998:68 *tel- : *tl- ‘to trample, 
to tighten’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */^el-k^-/*f^o]-k^-/*f^]-k^- ‘to push, to thrust, to 
knock, to strike’: Welsh talch ‘fragment, flake’; Old Irish tolc, tulc ‘blow, 
strike’; Old Church Slavic ko, tlésti ‘to knock’; Russian tolkat' 
[TomkaTB] ‘to push, to shove’, to/kac [tokau] ‘stamp; pusher’; Czech tlak 
‘pressure’. Rix 1998a:566 *telk- ‘to strike’; Pokorny 1959:1062 *telek- ‘to 
push’; Walde 1927—1932.1:741 *teleq-; Mann 1984—1987:1376 *telk- 
‘to flatten, to compress, to batten down’, 1402 Sdt ‘to strike, to force, to 
crash’, 1410 *tolk- ‘pressure, thrust, force’; Mallory—Adams 1997:471 
*telk- ‘to push, to thrust’. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *fal’a- ‘to trample, to tread (on, upon), to 
tread down’ > (?) Finnish tallaa- ‘to trample, to tread (on, upon), to tread 
down’; (?) Estonian talla- ‘to tread, to press’; Zyrian / Komi fal’- ‘to 
trample down, to stamp, to crush’. Rédei 1986—1988:791 *tal'a-. 


Buck 1949:9.342 press (vb.); 10.67 push, shove (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:293—294, no. 108; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2272, *tAIV ‘to tread, to 
pound’ Um descendant languages] — ‘to thresh’). 


191. Proto-Nostratic root *thany- (~ *thany-): 
(vb.) *t^an»- ‘to extend, to spread, to stretch; to endure, to be long-lasting’; 
(n.) *^an*-a ‘extension, width, length, breadth’; (adj.) ‘stretched, extended, 
wide, broad, long-lasting’ 
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Derivative: 
(vb.) *t^an»- ‘to be or become worn out, tired, old’; 
(n.) *ttany-a ‘exhaustion, weariness, fatigue’; (adj.) ‘worn out, tired, old’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *tan- ‘(vb.) to extend, spread, or stretch out; to endure, to 
be long-lasting; (n.) duration; extension’: Proto-Semitic *wa-tan- ‘to 
endure; to be continuous, perpetual, steadfast, long-lasting’ > Hebrew 
?e0an []D'N, IDN] ‘strong, firm, steadfast, stable; ever-flowing', wāãĝin 
[100] ‘(water) flowing in a stream; steadfast, permanent’; Arabic watana 
‘to endure, (water) to flow continuously; to stay long in a place’, watun 
‘duration, continuous flow’; Sabaean mhtn ‘perpetually flowing water’. 
Klein 1987:26 and 267; Murtonen 1989:225; D. Cohen 1970—  :652. 
Geez / Ethiopic ten [+7], tin [£7], ton [47], tēnā [tS] ‘extension, length, 
width, thickness’. Leslau 1987:576. Egyptian mi ‘*stretching beyond, 
*surpassing; great and strong (king), large and solidly-built (wall)’. 
Hannig 1995:934; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:310—311. 

Dravidian: Tamil tani ‘to abound, to be profuse, to increase in size, to 
grow fat’; Kannada tani ‘(vb.) to thrive, to develop, to become full-grown; 
(n.) state of having thrived, full, strong, fully developed, complete, 
matured, abounding in agreeable qualities, rich’; Telugu tanaru, tanararu, 
tanar(u)cu ‘to increase, to rise, to shine, to be well, to be good or 
excellent’, tanar(u)pu ‘increase, progress, advancement, height, width, 
breadth’, taniyu ‘to thrive, to flourish’; Malto tanyare ‘to become rich’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:265, no. 3047. 

Proto-Indo-European *f^en-/*t^on-/*t^n- ‘to extend, to spread, to stretch’: 
Sanskrit fanóti ‘to extend, to spread, to stretch; to be protracted, to 
continue, to endure; to put forth; (passive) to be put forth or extended, to 
increase’, tata-h ‘extended, stretched, spread, diffused, expanded’; Greek 
1avóo ‘to stretch, to stretch out’, rive ‘to stretch, to spread, to extend, to 
stretch out, to reach’; Latin tendo ‘to stretch, to stretch out, to extend, to 
spread’, teneo ‘to hold’; Old Icelandic penja ‘to stretch, to extend’; Gothic 
uf-panjan ‘to stretch out, to strive for’; Old English þennan, benion ‘to 
stretch out, to extend; to prostrate’; Old Saxon thennian ‘to stretch, to 
extend’; Old High German denen, dennen ‘to stretch’ (New High German 
dehnen); Lithuanian tinstu, tinti ‘to swell’. Rix 1998a:569—570 *ten- ‘to 
stretch’; Pokorny 1959:1065—1066 *fen- ‘to stretch’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:722—724 *ten-; Mann 1984—1987:1379 *ten- ‘to stretch, to 
spread’, 1381 *tend, -ið ‘to stretch, to pull, to extend’; Watkins 1985:70 
*ten- and 2000:90 *ten- ‘to stretch’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:38 
*t/h]en- and 1995.1:33, 1:684 *třen-; Mallory—Adams 1997:187 *ten- ‘to 
stretch’, *fn-tó-s ‘stretched’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:475; Chantraine 
1968—1980.11:1091—1093 *ten-; Boisacq 1950:941 *ten- and 947—948 
*ten-; Frisk 1970—1973.II:853 and II:863—865; Beekes 2010.1I:1450 
*tenh,- and 1I:1457—1458 *ten(h,)-; Hofmann 1966:352 and 355—356 
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*ten-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:662—664 *ten- and 11:664—665; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:682— 683 *ten- and 683—684; De Vaan 2008:612; 
Orél 2003:416 Proto-Germanic *panjanan; Kroonen 2013:533 Proto- 
Germanic *panjan- ‘to stretch, to extend’; Lehmann 1986:374 *ten-; Feist 
1939:513—514 *ten-; De Vries 1977:609 *ten-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:125 
*fen-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:131 *ten-; Wodtko—Irslinger— Schneider 
2008:690—694 *ten-. Proto-Indo-European */'"on-ü-s ‘stretched, thin’: 
Sanskrit tanu-h ‘thin, small, slender’; Greek tavv- ‘stretched, thin’ (only in 
compounds); Latin tenuis ‘thin, fine, slight, slender’; Old Icelandic bunnr 
‘thin’; Old English bynne ‘thin’; Old Frisian thenne ‘thin’; Old Saxon 
thunni ‘thin’; Old High German dunni ‘thin’ (New High German dünn). 
Pokorny 1959:1069 *tenu-s, *t.nu-s ‘thin’; Walde 1927—1932.1:724 
*t.nu-s; Mann 1984—1987:1405 *tuis (*tanuis, -os, -ios; *tanus) 
‘stretched, taut, thin’; Watkins 1984:70 *ten- ‘to stretch": *tn-u-, *ten-u- 
‘thin’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:782 *tf^Jen- and 1995.1:684 *then- 
‘thin’; Mallory—Adams 1997:574 *ténus (gen. *tnnous) ‘thin, long’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.L:474—475; Boisacq 1950:941; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1::852—853 *tynu-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1091—1093; 
Hofmann 1966:352 *t,mis; Beekes 2010.ID1448 *fnh;-eu-; De Vaan 
2008:613—614 *tmh,-(e)u-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:684—685; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1[::666 *ten-; Kroonen 2013:551— 552 Proto- 
Germanic *punnu- ‘thin’; Orél 2003:429 Proto-Germanic *bunnjanan, 429 
*bunnuz,; De Vries 1977:627; Onions 1966:917 *ten-, *ton-, *tn-; Klein 
1971:761 *ten-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:148 *tenu-s; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:160 *tenu-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:694— 698 *tenhz-. 
Proto-Indo-European */"en-K^- ‘to stretch, to extend’: Gothic peihs ‘time’; 
Old English pingan ‘to flourish, to prosper’. Pokorny 1959:1067 *tenk- ‘to 
pull’; Walde 1927—1932.1:724—725 *tenq-; Watkins 1985:70 *tenk- and 
2000:90 *tenk- ‘to stretch’; Orél 2003:420 Proto-Germanic *pengaz ~ 
*penxaz; Kroonen 2013:542 Proto-Germanic *pinhan- ‘to thrive, to 
prosper’ (< *ténk-e-); Lehmann 1986:360 *ten-, *tenk-; Feist 1939:494— 
495 *tewgho-. Proto-Indo-European *then-p'- > (through assimilation) 
*them-ph- ‘to stretch’: Latin tempus ‘period of time’; Old Icelandic bomb 
‘gut; bow-string’; Lithuanian tempiu, tempti ‘to stretch’. Rix 1998a:569 
*temp- ‘to stretch’; Pokorny 1959:1064—1065 *temp- ‘to stretch’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:721—722 *temp-; Mann 1984—1987:1378 *tempo, -io ‘to 
stretch, to pull’; Watkins 1985:69—70 *temp- and 2000:90 *temp- ‘to 
stretch’ (extension of *fen-, assimilated from *tenp-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:187 *temp- (< *ten-p-) ‘to stretch’; De Vaan 2008:611; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:681—682; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:660—661; De 
Vries 1977:631; Smoczynski 2007.1:669; Derksen 2015:463; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.11:1079—1080. 

Proto-Altaic */áno- ‘to stretch, to pull’: Proto-Tungus */àn- ‘to stretch, to 
pull’ > Evenki tan- ‘to stretch, to pull’; Lamut / Even tan- ‘to stretch, to 
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pull’; Manchu taygiqi ‘a bamboo device placed in a relaxed bow to 
preserve its shape’, taggila- ‘to fire a crossbow’, taygilaki ‘crossbow’, 
tangimeliyan ‘bent backwards, arched, bow-shaped’; Orok tōn- ‘to stretch, 
to pull’; Nanay / Gold toan- ‘to stretch, to pull’; Ulch tuan- ‘to stretch, to 
pull’; Oroch tāna- ‘to stretch, to pull’; Udihe tana- ‘to stretch, to pull’; 
Solon tan- ‘to stretch, to pull’. Proto-Mongolian *feneyi- ‘to stretch 
(oneself), to be stretched’ > Written Mongolian teneyi-, teniyi- ‘to unbend, 
to become straight, to stretch, to extend’; Khalkha rent ‘to stretch 
(oneself), to be stretched’; Buriat feni- ‘to stretch (oneself), to be 
stretched’; Kalmyk teni- ‘to stretch (oneself), to be stretched’; Ordos 
tenere-, teni- ‘to stretch (oneself), to be stretched’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1400 *:'àno ‘to stretch, to pull’. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukuotian *fanut- ‘to swell > Chukchi 
tanut- ‘to swell’, tanot-yajyan ‘swelling’; Kerek tanut- ‘to swell’; Alyutor 
tanut- ‘to swell’. Fortescue 2005:299. 


Buck 1949:9.32 stretch; 12.53 grow (= increase in size); 12.65 thin (in dimen- 
sion). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2380, *tanV (= *taná ??) ‘to draw, to stretch, to 
extend’, no. 2384, *tanXii ^ *tanXu (or *tayXii ?) ‘thin, short’, and, no. 2390, 
*tanga|o ‘to draw, to stretch’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:290—292, no. 10. 


192. Proto-Nostratic root *t#any- (~ *thany-): 
(vb.) *t^an»- ‘to grow weary, exhausted, tired, old’; 
(n.) *t^an*-a ‘exhaustion, weariness, fatigue, old age’; (adj.) ‘tired, weary, 


exhausted, old’ 


Derivative of: 
(vb.) *t^an»- ‘to extend, to spread, to stretch; to endure, to be long-lasting’; 
(n.) *^an*-a ‘extension, width, length, breadth’; (adj.) ‘stretched, extended, 


D. 


wide, broad, long-lasting" 


Afrasian: Egyptian tni ‘(vb.) to grow old; (n.) old age; (adj.) old, decrepit’, 
tni ‘old man, elder’. Hannig 1995:934; Faulkner 1962:299; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:206 and 1926—1963.5:310; Gardiner 1957:600. 
Proto-Kartvelian *tent- ‘to grow tired, weary, exhausted’: Georgian tent- 
in mo-tent-v-a ‘to grow tired, weary, exhausted’; Mingrelian tant-, tart- in 
mo-tant-u-a, mo-tart-u-a ‘to grow tired, weary, exhausted’. Fahnrich 
2007:193 *tent-. 

Proto-Indo-European */"27-4-s ‘stretched, thin; tired, weak, feeble’: Latin 
tenuis ‘thin, fine, slight, slender; (of persons, physically) weak, feeble’; 
Old English pynne ‘thin; weak, poor’, bynnes ‘thinness; weakness’; etc. 
See above for full etymology and references. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) tanej- ‘to fall down’. Nikolaeva 2006:426. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 4.91 tired, weary; 14.15 old. 
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193. Proto-Nostratic root *^ap^- (~ *fhaph-): 
(vb.) *t^ap^- ‘to strike, to knock, to hit, to beat, to pound; to trample’; 
(n.) *^ap^-a ‘stroke, slap, blow, hit’ 
Note also: 
(vb.) *t’ap"- ‘to strike, to beat, to pound’; 
(n.) *t’ap"-a ‘stroke, blow’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil tappu (tappi-) ‘to strike, to beat, to kill’, tappai ‘a blow’; 
Kannada dabbe, debbe, dabbe, debbe ‘a blow, stroke’; Telugu dabbadincu 
‘to slap’, debba ‘blow, stroke, attack’; Parji tapp- ‘to strike, to kill’, tapor 
‘slap’; Gadba (Salur) debba ‘cut, blow’ (< Telugu); Gondi tapri ‘a slap’; 
Konda tap- ‘to strike, to hit’; Kuwi tapür vecali ‘to slap’. Note: Parji 
tapor, Gondi tapri, and Kuwi tapur are Indo-Aryan loans. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:267, no. 3075. 

B. Proto-Indo-European */"ap^- ‘to press, to tread, to trample’: Sanskrit sam- 
tápati ‘to oppress, to torment, to torture’, sám-tapyate ‘to be oppressed, 
afflicted’; Pali tapo ‘torment, punishment, penance’, tapana ‘torment, 
torture’; Greek tametwdc ‘lowly, humble’ (literally, *downtrodden"); Old 
Icelandic befja ‘to stamp’, þóf ‘crowding, thronging, pressing’ East Frisian 
dafen ‘to hit, to pound’; Old High German bi-debben ‘to suppress’; 
Russian ¢opat' [ronars], topnut' [TomHyTp] ‘to stamp, to stamp one's foot’. 
Pokorny 1959:1056 *tap- ‘to press down, to trample’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:705 *tap-; Mann 1984—1987:1368—1369 *tap- ‘to press, to tread, 
to trample’; Boisacq 1950:941 *tap-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:854; Beekes 
2010.11:1450; Hofmann 1966:352 *tap-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1093; 
Orél 2003:415 Proto-Germanic *bafjanan; De Vries 1977:606—607. 

C. Proto-Uralic *tappa- ‘to hit, to beat, to strike’: Finnish tappa- ‘to slay, to 
kill, to put to death’; Estonian tapa- ‘to slay, to kill’; Mordvin (Moksha) 
tapa- ‘to strike, to beat’; Zyrian / Komi tap-tap in tap-tap kar ‘to beat a 
few times’ (kar = ‘to do, to make’); Hungarian toppant- ‘to stamp (one’s 
foot on the ground)’, tapos- ‘to tread (on or down), to trample (oni, 
tapsol- ‘to clap (hands), to applaud’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets tapar- ‘to 
trample under foot’; Selkup Samoyed tapir- ‘to kick (with the foot)’, 
tappol- ‘to kick’. Rédei 1986—1988:509—510 *tappa- ‘to trample under 
foot, to strike, to kill’; Décsy 1990:109 *tapa ‘to hit, to beat’. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat). Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 2327a, *tab[V]qa ‘to hit, to strike’ dm descendant languages] — ‘to kill’). 


194. Proto-Nostratic root *thar- (~ *thar-): 
(vb.) *třar- ‘to draw, to drag, to pull’; 
(n.) *^ar-a ‘drag, pull; something dragged or pulled along’ 
Possible derivative: 
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(vb.) *třar- ‘to spread, to spread out or about, to expand, to extend; to stretch, 
to stretch out; to scatter, to strew’; 

(n.) *thar-a ‘stretch, spread, expanse’; (adj.) ‘stretched, tight, taut; spread, 
scattered, dispersed’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *tar- ‘to draw, to drag, to pull’: Proto-Semitic *tar-ar-, 
(reduplicated) *tar-tar- ‘to draw, to drag, to pull’ > Sheri / Jibbāli terr ‘to 
drag, to lead away’, (reduplicated) ettertér ‘to lead roughly, to drag (a 
child) by the hand’; Soqotri ter ‘to push gently’, (reduplicated) tartar ‘to 
throw’; Harsüsi ter ‘to lead, to drag away’; Mehri ter ‘to drag, to lead 
away’. Central Chadic *tyar- (< *tari-) ‘to draw’ > Buduma teri ‘to draw’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:499, no. 2373, *tar- ‘to pull, to draw’. 

B. Dravidian: Kota (reduplicated) dardarn ‘noise of dragging something 
along the ground’; Kannada (reduplicated) dara dara, jara jara ‘noise of 
dragging anything on the ground’; Tulu (reduplicated) daradara ‘noise of 
dragging’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:269, no. 3093. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *tar-/*tr- ‘to drag’: Georgian trev-/tri(v)-/ter-/tr- ‘to 
drag’; Mingrelian (n)tir- ‘to drag’; Laz tor-, tur-, tir- ‘to drag’; Svan tr- 
(inf. /i-tr-in-e) ‘to drag something’. Klimov 1964:95 *tr- and 1998:68—69 
*ter- : *tr- ‘to drag, to pull’; Jahukyan 1967:75; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:156 *tar-/*tr-; Fáhnrich 2007:188—189 *tar-/*t-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *tr-eA-gh-/*thr-oA-gh- (> *thragh-/*thrdgh-) ‘to 
draw, to drag, to pull’: Latin traho ‘to draw, to drag, to pull along’, tracto 
‘to draw vigorously, to drag, to tug, to haul’; Old Irish traig ‘foot’; Old 
Cornish fruit ‘foot’; Breton troad ‘foot’; Welsh troed (< *troget-) ‘foot’; 
Gothic pragjan ‘to run’; Old Icelandic þræll (< Proto-Germanic *@rayilaz) 
‘slave, servant’ (< ‘runner’); Old English br&gan ‘to run’, brag ‘(period 
of) time’; Old High German drigil ‘servant’. Pokorny 1959:1089 *tragh-, 
*trogh-, and *trégh- ‘to pull’; Walde 1927—1932.1:752—753 *tragh-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1419—1420 *tragho, -ið ‘to run’, 1443—1444 *trgh- 
(*tragh-) ‘to draw, to drag, to pull’; Watkins 1985:71 *tragh- and 2000:93 
*tragh- ‘to draw, to drag, to move’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:698—699; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:697 and 11:698—699 *tragh-; De Vaan 
2008:626—627; Orél 2003:424 Proto-Germanic *bragjanan, 424 *brago, 
424 *braxilaz ~ *bragilaz; Kroonen 2013:544 Proto-Germanic *pragjan- 
‘to run’; Lehmann 1986:364 (according to Lehmann, the etymology of the 
Germanic forms is uncertain, but they may be from *fragh- ‘to run, to 
move’); Feist 1939:500—501; De Vries 1977:625 *tragh-, *tregh-; 
Onions 1966:919; Klein 1971:763; Skeat 1898:638—639; Kluge—Lutz 
1898:211. Proto-Indo-European *thr-ek'-/*thy-k'- ‘to pull’: Middle Irish 
tricc ‘nimble, quick’; Old Church Slavic troko ‘course, flight’; Bulgarian 
trokalo ‘wheel, circle’. Pokorny 1959:1092 *trek- ‘to pull’; Walde 1927— 
1932.:755 *treq-; Mann 1984—1987:1444—1445  *trk-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.11:699 *tréq-. 
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Buck 1949:9.33 draw, pull; 10.46 run (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:297—298, 
no. 112; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2413, *faRV, *taRV-HVgV, *taRV-tV ‘to drag, 
to pull’. 


195. Proto-Nostratic root *thar- (~ *thar-): 

(vb.) *třar- ‘to spread, to spread out or about, to expand, to extend; to stretch, 
to stretch out; to scatter, to strew’; 

(n.) *i^ar-a ‘stretch, spread, expanse’; (adj.) ‘stretched, tight, taut; spread, 
scattered, dispersed’ 

Perhaps derived from: 

(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to draw, to drag, to pull’, in the sense ‘to stretch by pulling’; 

(n.) *tar-a ‘drag, pull; something dragged or pulled along’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *tar- ‘to spread, to spread out, to expand, to extend; to 
stretch, to stretch out’: Proto-Semitic *wa-tar- ‘to stretch, to extend’ > 
Arabic watara ‘to string, to provide with a string (a bow); to stretch, to 
strain, to draw tight, to tighten, to pull taut’, watar ‘string (of a bow, of a 
musical instrument); sinew, tendon’, mutawattir ‘stretched, strained, taut, 
tense, rigid, firm, tight’; Hebrew yeOer [MN] ‘cord’; Syriac yaOra ‘string 
of a bow’; Geez / Ethiopic watara, wattara [®+é] ‘to bend, to stretch 
tight, to tighten (strings), to straighten up’, ?awtara [A@-t2] ‘to spread 
out, to stretch out’, watr [PFC] ‘cord, string (of a musical instrument), 
web (of a spider)’; Tigre wáttüra ‘to stretch a bow, to stretch by pulling, to 
pull tight’; Tigrinya wáttürd ‘to stretch (a string, hide), to make taut, to 
distend, to strain at (chains), wdtdr ‘bow string’; Gurage wdtdrd ‘to 
stretch by pulling, to stretch hide, to distend hide’, wdtdr ‘nerve, sinew, 
tendon, gut’; Harari wdtdr ‘nerve, gut, sinew’. D. Cohen 1970— :653— 
655; Klein 1987:267; Murtonen 1989:225; Leslau 1987:622. According to 
Murtonen: “[t]he basic sense appears to be expansibility.” Murtonen also 
compares Egyptian itrw ‘river’. East Chadic *tar- ‘to be stretched’ > 
Tobanga faaree ‘to be stretched’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:499, no. 2373, 
*tar- ‘to pull, to draw’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil farru (tarri-) ‘to sift, to winnow’, tari ‘to sift by a 
winnowing fan’; Telugu tal(u)cu ‘to sift or separate larger particles from 
flour in a winnowing basket’; (?) Brahui dranzing, drazing ‘to throw in the 
air, to winnow’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:277, no. 3195. Semantics as in 
Semitic: Akkadian zort ‘to sow seed; to scatter (small objects), to sprinkle 
(dry matter), to winnow’; Hebrew zarah [133] ‘to scatter, to winnow’; 
Arabic dara ‘to disperse, to scatter; to carry off, to blow away; to 
winnow’; Ugaritic dry ‘to winnow, to scatter’; Amharic (a)zärrä ‘to 
scatter’; etc.; and, within Dravidian itself, Tamil türru (türri-) ‘to scatter, 
to winnow, to throw upward (as dust in the air)’; Malayalam türruka ‘to 
winnow, (wind) to scatter’; etc. 
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Proto-Indo-European *s/"er- ‘to spread, to spread out or about, to scatter, 
to strew’: Sanskrit strnáti, strnóti ‘to spread, to spread out or about, to 
strew, to scatter; to lay over, to cover’, stirnd-h ‘spread, strewn, scattered’, 
stríá-h ‘bestrewn, covered’; Avestan starandati ‘to stretch, to spread, to 
extend’; Greek otopévvůu, top “to spread, to strew’; Albanian shtrij 
‘to spread out’; Latin sternd ‘to stretch out, to spread out’, strud ‘to pile 
up, to put together’, strués ‘a heap’; Old Breton strovis ‘I have spread out’; 
Gothic straujan ‘to spread out’; Old Icelandic strá ‘to strew, to cover with 
straw’, stra ‘straw’; Old English stréowian, stréwian ‘to strew, to scatter’, 
streaw ‘straw’; Old Frisian stréwa ‘to strew’, stré ‘straw’; Old Saxon 
stroian ‘to strew’, stro ‘straw’; Dutch strooien ‘to strew’, stroo ‘straw’; 
Old High German streuwen, strouwen ‘to strew' (New High German 
streuen), stro ‘straw’ (New High German Stroh); Old Church Slavic pro- 
storo, pro-stréti ‘to stretch’. Rix 1998a:543 *ster-‘to stretch or spread out’; 
Pokorny 1959:1029—1031 *ster-, *stera-: *stré-, *steru-, *streu- ‘to 
spread out, to strew, to scatter’; Walde 1927—1932.II:638—640 *ster- 
(also *stere-); Mann 1984—1987:1286 *stern- ‘spread, extended; spread, 
layout’, 1286—1287 *stero (*sterno), (pp.) *strtós, ‘to strew, to extend, to 
spread, to scatter’, 1293—1294 *storos, 1295 *straio ‘to extend, to 
expand, to lay out, to spread, to scatter', 1297 *strelos 'litter, spread', 
1298—1299 *strouo, *strau-, *strou-, *struu-, 1301 (*strot-), 1301 
*strou-, 1303—1304 *strtos, -à ‘spread, strewn, scattered’, 1307 *str- ‘to 
strew’; Watkins 1985:66 *ster- (also *stera-) and 2000:86 *stera- (also 
*ster-) ‘to spread’; Mallory—Adams 1997:539 *ster- ‘to spread out’; 
Boisacq 1950:916 *stera*(u)-; Frisk 1970—1973.I1:802—803 *streu- (> 
Gothic straujan, etc.); Beekes 2010.1I:1409—1410 *sterh,-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:1059—1060 *stra-; Hofmann 1966:339 *ster-, *streu- (> 
Latin strud, etc.); Ernout—Meillet 1979:657—658; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1I:607—608 *streu-, *strou- (> Old Church Slavic struna 
‘string’, etc.); De Vaan 2008:586 and 592—593; Huld 1984:115—116; 
Orél 1998:442 and 2003:381 Proto-Germanic *strawjanan; Kroonen 
2013:583 Proto-Germanic *straujan- ‘to strew’; Feist 1939:456 *strau-; 
Lehmann 1986:327 *ster-, *stera-, *strew- ‘to spread out, to scatter’; De 
Vries 1977:552 *ster-; Skeat 1898:602; Klein 1971:721 *ster-, *stor-, 
*str-; Onions 1966:874 and 875 *ster-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:380; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:757 *streu- and 758; Kluge—Seebold 1989:708 and 
709; Walshe 1951:221; Derksen 2008:421 *pro-sterh;- and 469 *sterh;-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *tara- ‘to spread or stretch out, to separate, to 
open’ > Cheremis / Mari (Yaransk) tara, (Birsk, Urzum) tora ‘wide, far; 
remote, distant, far off’, (Birsk) tore- ‘to remove, to separate, to scatter’; 
Hungarian tár- ‘to open, to open up (wide)’. Rédei 1986—1988:510 Proto- 
Finno-Ugrian */ara ‘(vb.) to open; (adj.) open’. Proto-Ugric *tar3- ‘to 
spread, to stretch (out), to extend’ > Ostyak / Xanty tir ‘fixed width’, 
türimt- ‘to spread or stretch (out); Hungarian tér ‘space, room’ (Old 
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Hungarian and dial. ‘wide, roomy’), terít- ‘to spread, to stretch out, to 
extend’, terül- ‘to spread or stretch (out)’. Rédei 1986—1988:894 Proto- 
Ugric *tar3 ‘room’. 

Proto-Altaic */"arV- ‘to spread, to scatter, to disperse’: Proto-Mongolian 
*tara-, *tarka- ‘to spread, to scatter, to disperse’ > Mongolian tara- ‘to 
disperse, to scatter; to be separated, to part’, (causative) faraya- ‘to 
disperse (as a crowd), to dismiss; to scatter, to spread, to spread around’, 
tarayuu ‘scattered, dispersed; sparse(ly)’, taraqai ‘scattered, dispersed, 
spread, disseminated’, targa- ‘to scatter, to spread, to be dispersed’; 
Khalkha żara- ‘to disperse, to scatter’; Buriat tara- ‘to disperse, to scatter’; 
Kalmyk tara- ‘to disperse, to scatter’; Ordos tara- ‘to disperse, to scatter’; 
Dagur tare-, tara- ‘to disperse, to scatter’. Poppe 1960:138; Street 1974:27 
Proto-Altaic *fara- ‘to disperse, to scatter’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
(2003:1392) reconstruct Proto-Altaic *fajri ‘to scatter, to disperse’. 
Proto-Eskimo *farpar- ‘to open out or flare’: Central Siberian Yupik 
taXpar- ‘to open, to enlarge’; North Alaskan Inuit tagpaq- ‘open, wide’; 
Greenlandic Inuit fanpan- ‘to widen into a funnel shape’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:334. 


Sumerian tar ‘to disperse, to scatter’, tar ‘to loosen, to untie, to open’. 
H H 


Buck 1949:9.32 stretch; 9.34 spread out, strew; 12.24 open (vb.). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:298—300, no. 113; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2443, *farXV ‘to 
throw, to disperse, to scatter’. 


196. Proto-Nostratic root *^ar- (~ *far-): 


(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to tear, to break, to split, to pierce’; 
(n.) *tar-a ‘cut, tear, split, incision; wound, injury; spear’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *tar- ‘to tear, to break, to split’: Proto-Semitic *tar-ar- ‘to 


tear, to break, to split? > Arabic tarra ‘to be cut off, to be cut out’; 
Tigrinya tdrdr bdld ‘to be split’, (reduplicated) tärtärä ‘to break to small 
pieces’; Tigre (reduplicated) tärtära ‘to split, to tear up’; Gurage tärrärä 
‘to tear a piece of cloth or paper, to cut in small pieces, to separate’; 
Amharic (reduplicated) táráttürá ‘to tear to pieces’; Harari (reduplicated) 
(a)trátàra ‘to shake the grain on the afuftu- plate to separate it from sand 
or to separate the finely-ground flour from the unground’; Post-Biblical 
Hebrew (reduplicated) tirter [TN] ‘to scatter, to cast loose (earth)' 
(Aramaic loan); Jewish Palestinian Aramaic tartar ‘to crumble, to cast 
loose’. Klein 1987:719; Leslau 1979:602 and 603. Amharic tdrdkkdkd ‘to 
split’; Gurage tdrrdxd ‘to break off a piece, to make incisions, to tear off a 
leaf of the dsdt’. Leslau 1979:602. Lowland East Cushitic *tarar- ‘to cut, 
to scratch’ > Galla / Oromo tarara ‘to cut, to scratch’. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic */aar- ‘to spear, to pierce with a weapon’ > K’wadza talangayo 
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‘bleeding arrow’; Ma'a ito, itoró ‘spear’; Dahalo taar- ‘to spear, to pierce 
with a weapon’. Ehret 1980:169. West Chadic *tar-/*tur- ‘to tear, to 
break’ > Galambu tar- ‘to tear’; Kulere tur- ‘to break’; Dafo-Butura tar- 
‘to break’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:499, no. 2372, *tar- ‘to tear, to cut’ and 
499, no. 2376, *tarVc- ‘to break, to tear’ (derived from *far- ‘to tear, to 
cut’); Ehret 1995:143, no. 177, *taar- ‘to cut into’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil tarukku (tarukki-) ‘to pound, to break, to pierce, to 
injure, to torment’; Malayalam tarukkuka ‘to deprive rice of its husk’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:269, no. 3099. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *tærræy- ‘to break into pieces’ > 
Chukchi terey- ‘to break into pieces’ (following Bogoraz, Fortescue writes 
tereey-); Koryak tacran(a)- ‘to cut fish into pieces’; Alyutor tar?ay- ‘to 
break or cut to pieces’. Fortescue 2005:282. 


Buck 1949:9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear (vb. tr.). Different 
etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2289, *terV ‘to tear, to burst’. 


197. Proto-Nostratic root *thar- (~ *thar-): 
(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to rub, to wear down’; 
(n.) *thar-a ‘wear’; (adj.) ‘worn out, rubbed, abraded’ 
Possible Derivatives: 
(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to wither, to wane, to dry up’; 
(n.) *třar-a ‘dryness’; (adj.) ‘withered, dry, dried up, arid’ 
(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to scratch, to scrape, to plane’; 
(n.) *tar-a ‘scratching, scraping, raking; rake, comb’ 


A. Dravidian: Malayalam tarayuka ‘to be worn out, rubbed (as a rope), 
ground (as a knife); to be habituated, practiced’, tarekka ‘to rub down, to 
grind (as sandal)’; Kannada tale ‘to be worn out, rubbed; to rub (tr.)’; Tulu 
tarepuni ‘to grind, to try, to rub, to assay (metal)’, tareyuni, tarevuni ‘to be 
rubbed off, to abrade, to wear away, to become thin, to become wasted’, 
tarelu ‘worn out’, talepuna ‘to rub’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:270, no. 
3114. Kota tarv- (tard-) ‘to become abraded by moving over rough surface 
or by having something rubbed over it; Kannada tari ‘to be chafed, 
abraded, or grazed’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:273, no. 3141. 

B. Proto-Indo-European */"er-/*f^or-/*?hr- ‘to rub, to wear down’: Greek 
teipw ‘to rub hard, to wear away, to wear out, to distress’, tépnv ‘rubbed, 
smooth’, tpvw ‘to rub down, to wear out’, tpUyo ‘to wear out, to waste, to 
consume’; Sabinian *terenum ‘soft’; Latin tero ‘to rub, to wear away’, 
tergeo, tergo ‘to wipe, to scour, to dry off, to clean’; Old Church Slavic 
toro, tréti ‘to rub, to wear down’; Lithuanian trinù, trinti ‘to rub’. Rix 
1998a:575 *terh,- ‘to bore, to rub’; Pokorny 1959:1071—1074 *ter-, 
*tera- ‘to rub, to bore’; Walde 1927—1932.1:728—732 *ter-; Mann 
1984— 1987:1384 *ter- (*tero, -ið) ‘to rub, to wear’, 1385 *terg- ‘to wipe, 
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to dry, to clean; pure’, 1428 *trīn- ‘to wear, to rub’, 1438 *trūið ‘to rub, to 
wear, to bore, to weary, to worry’, 1442 *triiud, 1448 *trtos ‘rubbed, 
crushed, milled’; Watkins 1985:70 *ter- and 2000:91 *terə- ‘to rub, to 
turn’ (oldest form *tera,-, with variant [metathesized] *trea,-, contracted to 
*fre-: various extended forms: *tri- [< *tri2-], *tro-, *trau-, *trib-, *trog-, 
*trag-, *trup-, *trüg-), Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:231 *t/*Jer-, 
1I:706—707 and 1995.1:200, 1:612, 1:780 *f^er- ‘to rub, to polish, to 
abrade; to drill, to bore a hole’, 1:152 */^er-H-; Mallory—Adams 1997:400 
*ter(i)- ‘to rub, to turn’; Boisacq 1950:948—949 *ter-, *tere-, *tere-, 
*tera-, 956, and 988; Frisk 1970—1973.II:865, II:879, and II:938; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1098 *ter-, II:1106—1107, IE1141 *ter-a,-u-; 
Hofmann 1966:356 *ter-, 359 *ter-, 376 *treu-gh-, also *treu-q- (in 
Lithuanian trúk-stu, trukti ‘to break, to split, to burst’, trükis ‘rupture, 
hernia’), and 376 *tereu-; Beekes 2010.1I:1458 *ter(H)-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:685— 686 and 686—687; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:670 and 
II:672—673 *téri-; De Vaan 2008:616 *terh,-/*trh,-; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.11:1124—1125 *ter-; Smoczynski 2007.1:689; Derksen 2015:471 
*terh,-. 


Sumerian tar ‘to be distressed, troubled’. 


Buck 1949:9.31 rub. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:279—280, no. 95; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 2428, *tar[V]yi ‘to rub’. 


198. Proto-Nostratic root *thar- (~ *thar-): 


(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to wither, to wane, to dry up’; 

(n.) *f^ar-a ‘dryness’; (adj.) ‘withered, dry, dried up, arid’ 
Perhaps derived from: 

(vb.) *^ar- ‘to rub, to wear down’; 

(n.) *thar-a ‘wear’; (adj.) ‘worn out, rubbed, abraded’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *tar-a3- ‘to be hard, dry, arid; to wither, to die’ > 


Arabic taraza ‘to be hard, dry, arid; to wither, to die; to be hungry’, tarz 
‘hunger, colic’. 

Dravidian: Malayalam taruka ‘to become thin, to droop’; Kota targ ar- 
(at-) ‘to become lean’; Toda to'x- (to-xy-) ‘to become lean, slender’; 
Kannada tar, taru ‘to become dry, to dry up, to wither, to wane, to become 
emaciated’, tariga ‘a dry, sapless man’, taragu ‘that which is dried or to be 
dried; dry, fallen, or dead leaves, a cake fried in oil and dried’, tarale ‘state 
of being dry, useless, vain’, taralu, tarlu, tallu, taral ‘a ripe fruit that has 
become dry, especially a coconut’; Tulu tarntuni, taruntu ‘to shrivel’, 
targodé ‘leanness’; Koraga darla ‘dried leaves’; Telugu Aë, taru ‘to fall 
away in flesh, to become lean, to diminish, to be reduced’, traduvadu ‘to 
become lean’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:277, no. 3192. 
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C. Proto-Indo-European *ters-/*t'ors-/*thrs- ‘to dry up, to wither; to become 
thirsty’: Sanskrit tsyati ‘to be dry, to be thirsty’, së, trsnaà ‘thirst’; 
Avestan tarsu- ‘dried up, parched, arid’; Greek tépoouoa ‘to be or become 
dry’; Armenian f"aramim, třaršamim ‘to wither’; Latin torred ‘to burn, 
parch, or dry up with heat or thirst’, torridus ‘parched, burnt, dry’, torror 
‘a drying up, parching, scorching’, terra (< *tersa@) ‘earth, ground’ (< ‘dry 
land’); Oscan terün, teerün ‘earth’; Old Irish tur ‘dry, dried out’; Gothic 
paursjan ‘to be thirsty’, *paurstei ‘thirst’, baursus ‘dried up, withered’, 
gapairsan ‘to wither’; Old Icelandic pyrstr ‘thirsty’, porsti ‘thirst’, perra 
‘to dry, to make dry’; Danish tørst ‘thirst’; Swedish törst ‘thirst, drought’; 
Old English pyrstan ‘to be thirsty, to thirst for’, byrstig, burstig ‘thirsty’, 
purst ‘thirst’, byrre ‘dry, withered’, a-pierran ‘to wipe dry’, paran ‘to 
dry’; Old Saxon thurri ‘dry, arid’, thurstian ‘to be thirsty’, thurst ‘thirst’; 
Old High German durri, thurri ‘dry, arid’ (New High German dürr), durst 
‘thirst’? (New High German Durst), derren ‘to parch’. Rix 1998a:579—580 
*ters- ‘to dry up, to wither; to become thirsty’; Pokorny 1959:1078—1079 
*ters- ‘to dry up, to wither; to become thirsty’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:737—738 *ters-; Mann 1984—1987:1387 *ters- (*terso) ‘to rub, to 
dry’, 1416 *tors- ‘dry; thirsty; parched; dryness, drought, kiln’, 1447 *trs- 
‘dry; parched; dryness, drought’, 1448 *trstos ‘dry, parched; dryness, 
drought’; Watkins 1985:70—71 *ters- and 2000:91—92 *ters- ‘to dry’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:44, E217, 1:419 *t/*Jers- and 1995.1:39, 
1:187, 1:367 *ther-s- ‘to dry out’; Mallory—Adams 1997:170 *ters- ‘dry’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:525; Boisacq 1950:959 *ters-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:882; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1108 *ters-; Hofmann 1966:360 
*ters-; Beekes 2010.1I:1470—1471 *ters-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:696— 
697; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:694; De Vaan 2008:624—625 
*tors-eie-; Kroonen 2013:539 Proto-Germanic *persan- ‘to be dry’, 553 
*burstu- ‘thirst’, 553 *burzén- ‘to be dry’, 554 *burzjan- ‘to be thirsty’, 
and 554 *burzu- ‘dry’; Orél 2003:421—422 Proto-Germanic *persanan, 
430 *bursjanan ~ *burzjanan, 430 *purstin, 430 *purstuz ~ *purstuiz, 430 
*purstjanan, 430 *burznojanan, 430 *burzuz; Feist 1939:206 *ters- and 
493; Lehmann 1986:151 *fers- ‘thirst? and 358 *ters-+-ye/o-, -e/o-; De 
Vries 1977:609, 618, and 630; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.11,403; Onions 
1966:917 *trs-, *tors-; Klein 1971:762 *trs-; Skeat 1898:637; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:149 *trs-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:162; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:701—704 *ters-. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 5.15 thirst (sb.); 15.75 soft. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:283, 
no. 99; Moller 1911:253; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2438, *t/u/R3|3V ‘dry, arid, 
hard’. 


199. Proto-Nostratic root *thar- (~ *thar-): 
(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to scratch, to scrape, to plane’; 
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(n.) *?ar-a ‘scratching, scraping, raking; rake, comb’ 
Perhaps derived from: 

(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to rub, to wear down’; 

(n.) *thar-a ‘wear’; (adj.) ‘worn out, rubbed, abraded’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Gondi tarcana, tarc- ‘to scrape’, tarsk- ‘to scrape, to plane’, 
task-, tarsk-/tarisk- ‘to level, to scrape’; Konda tarh- (that is, tar-) ‘to 
scrape’; Pengo treh- (trest-) ‘to scrape, to plane, to cut with an adze’; 
Manda teh- ‘to shave’; Kui tahpa (taht-) ‘to smooth off, to level down, to 
chip, to scrape’; Kui tah- (tast-) ‘to scrape, to plane’, tah’nai ‘to engrave’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:273—274, no. 3146. 

Proto-Altaic */jora- ‘to cultivate (soil), to till (land)’: Proto-Mongolian 
*tari- ‘to sow, to plant’, *tariya-n ‘crops’ > Mongolian tari- ‘to sow, to 
plant, to plow’, tariyala- ‘to cultivate the soil’, tariyalay ‘arable land, plow 
land; field; plantation; agriculture’, tarily-a(n) “sowing, planting, plowing’, 
tarmu- ‘to rake (as hay)’, tariya(n) ‘wheat, crop; field, farm’; Khalkha 
taria ‘crops’; Buriat tařā(n) ‘crops’; Kalmyk tarān ‘crops’; Ordos tara 
‘crops’; Dagur fare ‘crops’; Monguor fara ‘crops’. Proto-Turkic *tari- ‘to 
cultivate (ground)’, *tarya- ‘to comb, to cultivate (land)’ > Turkish tarim 
‘agriculture’, tarak ‘comb, rake, harrow, weaver’s reed, crest (of a bird)’, 
tara- ‘to comb, to rake, to harrow; to dredge; to search minutely’, taraz 
*combings, fibers combed out’; Uighur (dial.) teri- ‘to cultivate (ground)’; 
Sary-Uighur /ari- ‘to cultivate (ground)’; Tuva rot ‘to cultivate 
(ground)’. Poppe 1960:62; Street 1974:27 Proto-Altaic *tari- ‘to till 
(land); to sow, to harvest’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1438 *t‘iora 
‘to cultivate (earth)’. 


Buck 1949:8.15 cultivate, till; 8.21 plow (vb.; sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
300, no. 114. 


200. Proto-Nostratic root *třar- (~ *thar-): 
(vb.) *^ar- ‘to drink’; 
(n.) *?ar-a ‘a drink; the act of drinking’; (adj.) ‘drunk, tipsy, intoxicated’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Telugu tragu, travu ‘to drink, to swallow, to eat, to smoke’, 
tragudu, travudu ‘drinking’; Parji tar- ‘to swallow’; Gadba (Ollari) targ- 
‘to swallow’, (?) (Salur) sark- ‘to drink (as ox in tank)’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:275, no. 3174. 

Proto-Kartvelian *ter-/*tr- ‘to drink (wine)’: Georgian tr-/tver- (metathesis 
from *ter-w-): tvr-oba ‘to drink; to become drunk, intoxicated, inebriated’, 
simtrvale- ‘intoxication’, mtrval- ‘drunk, tipsy, intoxicated’; Svan /i-tr-e 
‘to drink something, to smoke something’, tardj ‘drunkard’. Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:162 *twer-; Schmidt 1962:114; Klimov 1964:95—96 
*tr- and 1998:69 *ter- : *tr- ‘to drink (wine)’; Fáhnrich 2007:195 *twer-. 
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Buck 1949:4.98 drunk; 5.13 drink (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:300, no. 115; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2294, *tarH;V ‘to drink’. 


201. Proto-Nostratic root *třar- (~ *thar-): 
(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to tremble, to shake’; 
(n.) *třar-a ‘trembling, shaking (from fear, fright)’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *tar- ‘to tremble, to shake’: Semitic: Akkadian *tararu 
(pres. itarrur) ‘to shake’; Arabic (reduplicated) tartara ‘to shake, to be 
shaken, to tremble’. Egyptian (Demotic) try? ‘to fear, to tremble’; Coptic 
trre [rppe] ‘to become afraid, to tremble’, strtr (« *satirtir) ‘trembling’. 
Vycichl 1983:199 and 221; Cerny 1976:195. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*tarar- ‘to tremble, to shake’ > Maia -tará?a ‘to shake (something)’; 
Dahalo tarar- ‘to tremble, to shake’. Ehret 1980:169. Highland East 
Cushitic: Hadiyya (reduplicated) tartar- ‘to stagger, to stumble’; Kambata 
(reduplicated) tartar- ‘to stagger, to stumble’. Hudson 1989:142. Ehret 
1995:143, no. 176, *tar- ‘to shake’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *frt- ‘to tremble’: Georgian trt- ‘to tremble’; Mingrelian 
tirt-ol- ‘to tremble’; Laz tirt-in- ‘to tremble’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:165 *trt-; Klimov 1964:96 zt ‘to tremble’ and 1998:74 *trt- ‘to 
tremble’; Fáhnrich 2007:199 *trt-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */"er-s-, *f^r-es- ‘to tremble, to shake’: Sanskrit 
trásati ‘to tremble, to quiver’; Avestan taras- ‘to be afraid’; Greek tpéa ‘to 
tremble, to quiver’; Latin ferreo ‘to frighten, to terrify’, terror ‘fright, fear, 
terror, alarm, dread’. Rix 1998a:591—592 *tres- ‘to shake, to tremble’; 
Pokorny 1959:1095 *tres-, *ters- ‘to quiver’; Walde 1927—1932.1:760 
*tres-, *ters-; Mann 1984—1987:1387—1388 *ters- (*terso) ‘to tremble’, 
1425 *treso ‘to rush, to sway, to tremble, to shake’; Watkins 1985:72 
*tres- and 2000:93 *tres- ‘to tremble’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:237 
*t/h]ers-, *t[']res- and 1995.1:207 *thers-, *thres- ‘to tremble’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:509 *tres- ‘to tremble, to shake with fear’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:531—532; Beekes 2010.II:1507—1508 *tres-; Boisacq 1950:984 
*feres- (*tres-, *ters-); Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1131—1132 *tr-es-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1I:929—930; Hofmann 1966:373—374 *treso; De 
Vaan 2008:617; Ernout—Meillet 1979:688; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1::674—675 *teres- (*ters-, *tres-). Proto-Indo-European */'r-em- 
/*thr-om-/*thr-m- ‘to tremble, to shake’: Greek tpéum ‘to tremble, to 
quiver’, tpópog ‘a trembling, quaking, quivering (especially with fear)’; 
Latin tremo ‘to tremble, to quake’; Tocharian A trám- ‘to be furious’, B 
tremi ‘anger’; Old Church Slavic treso, tresti ‘to shake’. Rix 1998a:589— 
590 *trem- ‘to tremble or shake (from fear)’; Pokorny 1959:1092—1093 
*trem-, *trems- ‘to tremble, to quiver, to shake’; Walde 1927—1932.1:758 
*trem-; Mann 1984—1987:1423 *trem- (*tremo) ‘to scare; to be scared, to 
tremble’; Watkins 1985:72 *trem- and 2000:93 *trem- ‘to tremble’; 
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Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:217 *rf^]rem- and 1995.:187 *t*rem- ‘to 
shake’; Mallory—Adams 1997:509 *trem- ‘to shake, to tremble (in fear)’, 
*ter- ‘to shake, to tremble’; Frisk 1970—1973.11:922—923; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1I:1131—1132 *tr-em-; Beekes 2010.1I:1502—1503 *trem-; 
Boisacq 1950:982 *t(e)rem-; Hofmann 1966:372—373 *tre-m-; De Vaan 
2008:628; Ernout—Meillet 1979:700 *trem-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.11:701 *t(e)rem-; Adams 1999:319 *trem- ‘to tremble’. 


Buck 1949:10.26 shake (vb. tr.); 16.53 fear, fright. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
280—281, no. 97. 


202. Proto-Nostratic root *thaw- (~ *thaw-): 
(vb.) *t^aw- ‘to swell’; 
(n.) *ttaw-a ‘swelling, protuberance, bulge, lump, hump’; (adj.) ‘swollen, full, 
fat’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *faw- ‘to swell’: Semitic: Arabic taha (twh) ‘to be broad’. 
Egyptian tw3-w ‘pustules, swellings’. Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:251; 
Hannig 1995:920. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil tava ‘much, intensely’; Kannada tave ‘abundantly, 
greatly, wholly, completely, exceedingly’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:270, 
no. 3106. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *tew-/*tiw- ‘to arise, to come into being, to come forth; 
to bring forth, to give rise to’: Georgian tev-a ‘to be wide-awake, alert’, 
m-ti-eb-i ‘star’, m-tov-ar-e ‘moon’, gan-ti-ad-i ‘sunrise’; Svan an-taw-e 
‘to bring forth, to give rise to’, tw-e-tn-e, tw-e-twn-e ‘white’. Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:158 *tew-; Fáhnrich 2007:190—191 *tew-/*tiw-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *thew-/*thow-/*thu-,  *thewH-/*thowH-/*thuH- (> 
*thij-) ‘to swell; to be swollen, fat’: Sanskrit tavas- ‘strong’; Latin tumed 
‘to swell, to be swollen, to be puffed up’, tuber ‘swelling, protuberance’; 
Russian Church Slavic tyju, tyti ‘to become fat’; Lithuanian tuméti ‘to 
become thick’, taukai ‘(animal) fat’. Rix 1998a:581—582 *teuh,- ‘to 
swell’; Pokorny 1959:1080—1085 *téu-, *tau-, *teua-, *tud-, *tü- ‘to 
swell’; Walde 1927—1932.1:706—713 *téu-, *tau-, *tii-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1389—1390 *teugos ‘fat, thick’, 1390 *teuk- (*touk-, *tuk-) ‘fat; fat 
part, buttock’, 1456 *tumalos (*tumulos) ‘swell, surge, lump, hump, 
hillock’, 1456 *tumo, -eio ‘to swell’, 1456—1457 *tumos, -à, -o(n), -iə 
‘swell, lump, mass, myriad, crowd’; Mallory—Adams 1997:560—561 
*teuh,- ‘to swell (with power), to grow fat’; Watkins 1985:71 *teua- (also 
*teu-) and 2000:92 *teua- (also *teu-) ‘to swell’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:490; Ernout—Meillet 1979:705 *tübh- (?) and 706—707; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:712—713 *tübh- and II:715—716 *teu- (*teua*); 
De Vaan 2008:632 and 633. This stem (*/^uH-s- > *thū-s-) is also found in 
the Germanic, Baltic, and Slavic words for ‘thousand’: Proto-Germanic 
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*@us-yundi- ‘thousand’ > Gothic busundi ‘thousand’; Old Icelandic þúsund 
‘thousand’ (also pus-hundraó); Faroese tusund ‘thousand’; Norwegian 
tusund ‘thousand’; Swedish tusen ‘thousand’; Danish tusen ‘thousand’; 
Old English þūsend ‘thousand’; Old Frisian thisend ‘thousand’; Old 
Saxon thüsind, thiisundig ‘thousand’; Dutch duizend ‘thousand’ Old High 
German thüsunt, düsunt ‘thousand’ (New High German tausend). Baltic: 
Lithuanian tukstantis ‘thousand’; Latvian tikstudt(i)s ‘thousand’; Old 
Prussian (acc. pl.) tusimtons ‘thousand’. Slavic: Old Church Slavic tysosti, 
tysesti ‘thousand’; Russian fysjaca [rb1csua] ‘thousand’; Ukrainian tisjaca 
[THca4a] ‘thousand’ (older tysjaca [reca]; dial. tysjaca [r&1csma], tysuca 
[r&rcyua]) Belorussian tysjaca [tTeIcaua] ‘thousand’; Polish tysiąc 
‘thousand’; Upper Sorbian tysac ‘thousand’; Czech tisíc ‘thousand’; 
Bulgarian tisesca [Tucenla] ‘thousand’; Slovenian fisóca ‘thousand’; 
Serbo-Croatian (dial.) tisuća ‘thousand’. Orél 2003:431 Proto-Germanic 
*bus-(x)undt; Kroonen 2013:554 Proto-Germanic *püshundi- ‘thousand’; 
Feist 1939:505—506; Lehmann 1986:367—369; De Vries 1977:628; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.11:391; Onions 1966:919; Klein 1971:763; Skeat 
1898:638; Kluge—Lutz 1898:210—211; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:774; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:724; Derksen 2008:503 *tuwH-s-ont-, *tuH-s-ent-; 
Shevelov 1964:181; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1135—1136 *teua-, *tii-; 
Smoczynhski 2007.1:693—694 *tuk-, *teuk-. For discussion, cf. Blažek 
1999b:315—316; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:746; Mallory—Adams 
1997:405 and 560; Szemerényi 1996:221. 

E. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian */dwóe ‘full’ > Finnish täysi/täyte- ‘full’; Lapp 
/ Saami (Kola) diwdas ‘full’; Cheremis / Mari fic, cic ‘full’; Votyak / 
Udmurt dol-dol ‘full’; Zyrian / Komi dóla ‘entirely’; Vogul / Mansi tewl, 
(Northern) taag/ ‘full’; Ostyak / Xanty tel, (Southern) tet ‘full’; Hungarian 
tel- ‘to be filled, to become full’. Collinder 1955:119 and 1977:132; Rédei 
1986—1988:518 *tüwóe (*tülks),; Sammallahti 1988:550—551 *täwdä- 
‘to fill’, *täwi- ‘full’. 


Sumerian tuh ‘to be stretched out’, tuh ‘more than’, tuh ‘to produce abundantly, 
in profusion’. 


Buck 1949:12.63 thick (in dimension). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:289, no. 104. 


203. Proto-Nostratic *thekh-: 
(vb.) *tekh- ‘to take (away), to grasp, to seize, to remove’; 
(n.) *thekh-a ‘the act of taking, grasping, seizing, removing’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *tek- ‘to take’: Egyptian tk, tkk, tktk ‘to seize, to grasp; to 
violate (frontier), to attack’. Hannig 1995:940 and 941; Faulkner 
1962:302; Erman—Grapow 1921:207 and 1926—1963.5:331, 5:336; 
Gardiner 1957:601. West Chadic *tyak- ‘to take’ > Sha tak ‘to take’; Dafo- 
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Butura tyek ‘to take’. Central Chadic *tyak- ‘to take’ > Musgu taka, tega 
‘to take’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:501, no. 2388, *tek- ‘to take’. 

Dravidian: Tamil tekku (tekki-) ‘to receive, to take’; Kannada tege, tegu, 
tegi ‘to pull, to draw towards oneself, to take, to take away, to remove; to 
be taken away, removed; to become less, to diminish, to disappear’, tege 
‘taking’; Tulu teguni ‘to take’; Telugu tigyu, tigucu ‘to pull, to draw, to 
drag, to attract, to take’; Kurux figaba?ana ‘to take’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:299, no. 3407. 


Buck 1949:11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
2246, *t[e]Kae ‘to take, to carry’ ([in descendant languages] — ‘to get, to 
possess’). 


204. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *f^ep^-: 


(vb.) *t^ep^- ‘to warm, to burn’; 

(n.) *tteph-a ‘heat, warmth’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *t’ab- ‘to be or become warm; to make warm, to heat up; to cook’; 
(n.) *t'ab-a ‘heat, warmth’; (adj.) ‘hot, warm; cooked, baked’ 


A. Proto-Indo-European */"ep^- ‘to warm, to burn; to be warm’ (secondary o- 


grade form: *t*op"-): Sanskrit tápati ‘to be hot; to make hot or warm, to 
heat’, tápas- ‘heat, warmth’, tápant- ‘hot’; Avestan tāpaiti ‘to burn, to 
glow, to warm’, tafno ‘heat’, tafnah- ‘heat, fever’; Sogdian tph ‘fever’; 
Latin teped ‘to be lukewarm, to be tepid’, tepidus ‘lukewarm, tepid’, tepor 
‘moderate heat’; Old Irish ré ‘hot’, tess ‘heat’, tene ‘fire’; Welsh twym 
‘hot’; (?) Old English of-pefian ‘to dry up’; Old Church Slavic toplb 
‘warm’; Russian fepló [Teno] ‘heat’, teplyj [Temp] ‘warm’, topit’ 
[TomuTs] ‘to heat’, topit'sya [Tomutsca] ‘to burn’, tópka [ronka] ‘heating’; 
Hittite tapassa- ‘heat, fever’; Luwian (nom. sg.) ta-pa-as-Sa-as ‘fever’. 
Rix 1998a:572— 573 *tep- ‘to be warm, to be hot’; Pokorny 1959:1069— 
1070 *tep- ‘to be warm’; Walde 1927—1932.1:718—719 *tep-; Mann 
1984—1987:1382—1383 *tep- ‘to be warm’, *tepos, -es- ‘heat’, 1383 
*tepant- (*tepnt-) (being) hot, (being) warm’, 1383 *tepn-, 1383 *tepsko 
‘to grow warm, to be warm’, 1383 *tepst- ‘heat, warmth’, 1384 *tept- ‘hot; 
heat’, 1413 *toptis, -os- (*topnt-) ‘hot; heat’; Watkins 1985:70 *tep- and 
2000:90 *tep- ‘to be hot’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:153, 11:683, II:879 
*r[^Tep[^]- and 1995.1:132, 1:589—590, 1:776 *t^ep^- *(vb.) to warm; (n.) 
heat, warmth’; Mallory—Adams 1997:263—264 *tep- ‘hot’; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:698—700 *tep-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:477; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:685 *tep-; De Vaan 2008:614 *t(e)p-eh;-, *tep-os-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:667—668. 

Proto-Altaic *?"ep^V- ‘to warm, to burn’: Proto-Tungus *fepe- ‘to catch 
fire, to burn’ > Manchu tefe- ‘to burn up’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) tiava- 
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‘to catch fire, to burn’; Nanay / Gold tepe- ‘to catch fire, to burn’. Proto- 
Turkic *fepi- ‘to dry, to become dry; to suffer from heat’ > Azerbaijani 
täpi- ‘to dry, to become dry’; Turkmenian tebi- ‘to dry, to become dry’; 
Chuvash fip- ‘to dry, to become dry; to suffer from heat’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1421 *t*ep'V ‘to warm, to burn’. 


Buck 1949:15.84 dry; 15.85 hot, warm. Slightly different etymology in 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2398, *tæ/p]V ‘to warm, to be warm’. 


205. Proto-Nostratic second person pronoun stem: */^j- (~ *the-) ‘you’; (oblique 
form) *tha- (~ *tha-): 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ti/*ta ‘you’: Proto-Semitic (prefix forms) *ti-/*ta-, (suffix 
forms) *-ti/*-td ‘you’ > Arabic (m.) ?an-ta, (f.) ?an-ti ‘you’, perfect 2nd 
sg. endings (m.) -ta, (f.) -ti, imperfect 2nd sg./du./pl. prefix ta-; Akkadian 
(m.) an-ta, (f.) an-ti ‘you’, permansive 2nd sg. endings (m.) -Gt(a), (f.) -ati, 
prefix conjugation 2nd sg./pl. prefix ta-; Hebrew (m.) ?at-tah [MDN] (£.) 
?at-t()) CDON] ‘you’, perfect 2nd sg. endings (m.) -tā, (f.) -¢(i), imperfect 
2nd sg./pl. prefix ti-; Ugaritic dt ‘you’ (m. *?atta, f. *?atti), perfect 2nd sg. 
ending - (m. *-ta, f. *-ti), imperfect 2nd sg./du./pl. prefix t-; Sheri / Jibbali 
ten ‘you’; Geez / Ethiopic (m.) ?an-ta [Krt], (£) ?an-tr [Krt] ‘you’, 
prefix conjugation 2nd sg./pl. prefix tə- [t-]. Central Cushitic: Bilin (sg.) 
?en-ti, ?in-ti ‘you’, (pl) ?en-tín, ?in-tín. Reinisch 1887:43; Appleyard 
2006:150—151. Proto-East Cushitic (2nd sg. subj.) *2at-i/u ‘you’ > Gedeo 
/ Darasa at-i ‘you’; Hadiyya at-i ‘you’; Kambata at-i ‘you’; Sidamo at-e/i 
at-i ‘you’; Galla / Oromo at-i ‘you’; Bayso at-i ‘you’; Konso at-ti ‘you’; 
Gidole at-te ‘you’. Sasse 1982:29; Hudson 1989:172. Proto-East Cushitic 
(2nd pl. subj.) *?atin- ‘you’ > Saho-Afar atin ‘you’; Burji asinu ‘you’; 
Somali idin- ‘you’; Rendille atin- ‘you’; Dasenech itti(ni) ‘you’; Kambata 
a?n-a?ooti ‘you’; Tsamay atun-i ‘you’. Sasse 1982:29. Proto-Highland 
East Cushitic (2nd sg. voc. fem.) *tee ‘you’ > Gedeo / Darasa (f.) tee 
‘you’; Hadiyya (f.) ta ‘you’; Kambata (f.) te ‘you’; Sidamo (f.) tee ‘yov’. 
Hudson 1989:172. Proto-Southern Cushitic (pl.) *?ata- ‘you’, (sg.) *?aata- 
‘you’ > Iraqw aten ‘you’; Dahalo (pl.) ?atta ‘you’, (sg.) ?ááta ‘you’. Ehret 
1980:282—283. Ehret (1995:363, no. 727) reconstructs a Proto-Afrasian 
independent 2nd sg. pronoun *?ant-/*?int- ‘you’. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Elamite (2nd sg. verb ending) -¢, (2nd pl. verb ending) 
-ht (h*t; in Royal Achaemenid Elamite, this becomes -t due to loss of A), 
allocutive (that is, person addressed or “second person") gender suffix -t. 
Dravidian: Parji -t appositional marker of 2nd sg. in pronominalized nouns 
and verb suffix of 2nd sg. 

C. Proto-Indo-European (nom. sg.) */"ií ‘you’, (acc. sg.) *t^wé/*thé, *thwem/ 
*thzm, (gen. sg.) *thewe, *thewo, (enclitic) *^(w)ey/*t^(w)oy: Sanskrit 
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(nom. sg.) tvám ‘you’, (acc. sg.) tvam, tvà, (instr. sg.) tváyà, (dat. sg.) 
tubhyam, te, (abl. sg.) tvát, (gen. sg.) tava, te, (loc. sg.) tváyi; Avestan 
(nom. sg.) tum, tū ‘you’; Greek (Doric) (nom. sg.) tú ‘you’, (gen. sg.) TÉOG, 
(dat. sg.) toi, toi, (acc. sg.) té; Armenian (nom. sg.) du ‘you’; Albanian 
(nom. sg.) ti ‘you’, (dat. sg.) ty, të, (acc. sg.) ty, të, (abl. sg.) teje; Latin 
(nom. sg.) tū ‘you’, (gen. sg.) tui, (dat. sg.) tibi, (acc. sg.) te, (abl. sg.) te 
(Old Latin ted); Old Irish (nom. sg.) tú *you', (gen. sg.) tai; Gothic (nom. 
sg.) pu ‘you’, (gen. sg.) peina, (dat. sg.) pus, (acc. sg.) buk; Lithuanian 
(nom. sg.) tù ‘you’, (acc. sg.) tavé, (gen. sg.) tavés, (loc. sg.) tavyjé, (dat. 
sg.) táv, (instr. sg.) tavimi; Old Church Slavic (nom. sg.) ty ‘you’, (acc. sg.) 
te, tebe, (gen. sg.) tebe, (loc. sg.) tebé, (dat. sg.) tebé, ti, (instr. sg.) tobojo; 
Palaic (nom. sg.) ti-i ‘you’, (dat.-acc. sg.) tu-u; Hittite (nom. sg.) zi-ik, zi- 
ga ‘you’, (acc.-dat. sg.) tu-uk, tu-ga, (gen. sg.) tu-(e-Jel, (abl. sg.) tu-e-da- 
az, tu-e-ta-za; (encl. poss. nom. sg.) -ti-is, (encl. poss. acc. sg.) -ti-in, (encl. 
poss. neut. sg.) -te-it, (encl. poss. gen. sg.) -ta-as, (encl. poss. dat. sg.) -ti, 
(encl. poss. instr. sg.) -te-it; (encl oblique sg.) -ta (-du before -za); Luwian 
(nom. sg.) ti-i ‘you’. Note: the Proto-Indo-European reconstructions given 
above represent later, post-Anatolian forms (Sturtevant 1951:102—103, 
§169, reconstructs Indo-Hittite [2nd sg. nom.] */é ‘you’, [2nd sg. oblique] 
*twe, *tw). Pokorny 1959:1097—1098 *ti ‘you’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:745 *tii ‘you’; Mann 1984—1987:1370 *tē ‘thee’, 1371 *tebhe, 
*tebhei ‘to thee’, 1393 *teue, *teui, *teu ‘thee, to thee’, 1393—1394 
*teuos ‘thy, thine’, 1407 *toi ‘to thee’, 1449 *tu, *tū ‘thou’, 1465 *tue- 
‘thee’; Watkins 1985:72 *tu- and 2000:93 *tu- second person sg. pronoun: 
‘you, thou’ (lengthened-grade form *tū, [acc. sg.] Ste, *tege); Mallory— 
Adams 1997:455 *nih, ‘thou’; Brugmann 1904:410—413 (nom. sg.) Su: 
Meillet 1964:333—335; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:225 *t/"]Jue-/*t{"]u 
and 1995.1:194 *thwe-/*thu; Szemerényi 1990:224—234 and 1996:216; 
Beekes 1995:209; Orél 1998:455—456 and 2003:428 Proto-Germanic 
*bit; Kroonen 2013:541 Proto-Germanic *pina ‘your’ and 549 *þū ‘you’. 
Proto-Indo-European (2nd pl. verb ending) *-tře: Sanskrit (2nd pl. primary 
verb ending) -tha, (2nd pl. secondary verb ending) -ta; Greek -te; Latin 
(imptv.) -te; Old Irish -the, -de; Gothic bh: Lithuanian -te; Old Church 
Slavic -te. Brugmann 1904:591—592 *-te; Fortson 2004:84 *-te(-); 
Szemerényi 1996:233—235 (primary) *-te(s), (secondary) *-te; Clackson 
2007:124—125 and 127; Meier-Brügger 2003:178 *-te; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:293 *-1[^Je and 1995.1:264 *-the. 

Proto-Uralic (sg.) *te ‘you’: Finnish sind/sinu- ‘you’; Lapp / Saami 
don/du- ‘you’; Mordvin ton ‘you’; Cheremis / Mari tan ‘you’; Votyak / 
Udmurt ton ‘you’; Zyrian / Komi te (acc. tend) ‘you’; Hungarian të ‘you’; 
Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan tannay ‘you’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets tod'i 
‘you’; Selkup Samoyed tay, tat ‘you’; Kamassian tan ‘you’. Collinder 
1955:57 and 1977:74; Rédei 1986—1988:539 *t¥; Décsy 1990:109 Ste, 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) tət ‘you’, (Northern / Tundra) tet ‘you’. 
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Nikolaeva 2006:429—430. Proto-Uralic (pl.) Sie ‘you’: Finnish te ‘you’; 
Lapp / Saami di ‘you’; Mordvin (Erza) tin, tin ‘you’; Cheremis / Mari tä, te 
‘you’; Votyak / Udmurt ti ‘you’; Zyrian / Komi fi ‘you’; Hungarian fi 
‘you’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan teer ‘you’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets 
tod'i? ‘you’; Selkup Samoyed tee, tii ‘you’; Kamassian si? ‘you’. Collinder 
1955:62 and 1977:79; Rédei 1986—1988:539—540 *t¥; Décsy 1990:109 
*te ‘you’; Janhunen 1977b:156 *te(-). Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) tit 
‘you’, (Northern / Tundra) tit ‘you’. Nikolaeva 2006:431. 

E. Proto-Altaic (nom. sg.) */^i ‘thou, you’: Proto-Mongolian (nom. sg.) (*/^i 
> *pi >) ci ‘you’, (nom. pl.) *fa ‘you’ > Written Mongolian (nom. sg.) či 
‘you’ (gen. činu), (nom. pl.) ta; Dagur (nom. sg.) sz ‘you’, (nom. pl.) tã; 
Monguor (nom. sg.) ci ‘you’, (nom. pl.) ta; Ordos (nom. sg.) ci ‘you’, 
(nom. pl.) ta; Khalkha (nom. sg.) ci ‘you’, (nom. pl.) ta; Buriat (nom. sg.) 
Si ‘you’, (nom. pl.) tà; Moghol (nom. sg.) ci ‘you’, (nom. pl.) to; Kalmyk 
(nom. sg.) ci ‘you’, (nom. pl.) ta. Poppe 1955:35, 104, 112, 213, and 218; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1424 *f'; ‘thou’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak note: “Mongolian has alone preserved the Nostratic 2nd p[erson 
personal pronoun] stem *f‘i; other Altaic languages have retained only the 
other stem *si (*sia), with the oblique stem *nV.” 

F. Etruscan: In Etruscan, there is a pronoun ĝi of unknown meaning. 
However, in view of the fact that the verbal imperative endings for the 2nd 
person are -ti, -0, -0i (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 1983:86), Gi may be a form 
of the pronoun of the 2nd person singular. 

G. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *tur(i) ‘you’: Chukchi turi ‘you’, tury-in 
‘your’; Kerek (pl.) tajakku ‘you’, (dual) taaj ‘you’, tajaj ‘your’; Koryak 
(pl) tuju ‘you’, (dual) tuji ‘you’, tucy-in ‘your’; Alyutor (pl.) turuwwi 
‘you’; Kamchadal / Itelmen tuza?n ‘you’, tizvin ‘your’. Mudrak 1989b:107 
*fur-, *turx- ‘you’; Fortescue 2005:291. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *-ó 
in *kad ‘you’: Chukchi yət (Southern yato) ‘you’; Kerek hanyu ‘you’; 
Koryak yacci ‘you’; Alyutor yatta, yatta (Palana yatte) ‘you’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen kaz(z)a (Sedanka kza) ‘you’. Fortescue 2005:142—143. 

H. Eskimo: West Greenlandic (2nd sg. absolutive possessive suffix) -(i)t. 


Sumerian za-e ‘you’, (2nd sg. possessive suffix) -zu ‘your’. 


Greenberg 2000:71—74; Dolgopolsky 1984:87— 89 Proto-Nostratic Sr) and 
2008, no. 2312, Sal (> *ti) ‘thou’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:285—287, no. 
102; Moller 1911:242. 


206. Proto-Nostratic root *thikh- (~ *thekh-): 
(vb.) *f^ik^- ‘to form, to fashion, to make, to create’; 
(n.) *i^ik^-a ‘tool used to form, fashion, make, or create something: axe, adze, 
chisel, etc.; the act of forming, fashioning, making, or creating something: 
action, deed, etc." 
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A. Proto-Kartvelian *tik- “small tool or implement: a stick, a pick’: Georgian 


tk- in na-tk-is-el-a-i ‘a small stick, a toothpick’; Svan sdik, štik ‘tooth’. 
Fahnrich 2007:196—197 *tik-. 

Proto-Indo-European *f^ek^(s)- (secondary o-grade form: *f^oKk^(s)-) ‘to 
form, to fashion, to make, to create, either by using a sharp tool or by 
bending, weaving, joining, braiding, or plaiting together': Sanskrit táksati 
*to form by cutting, to plane, to chisel, to chop, to fashion, to make, to 
create’, táksan- ‘a wood-cutter, carpenter’; Pali tacchati ‘to build’, tacchéti 
‘to do woodwork, to chip’, tacchani- ‘hatchet’, tacchaka- ‘carpenter’; 
Prakrit takkhai, tacchai ‘to cut, to scrape, to peel’; Kalasha técin ‘a chip’; 
Avestan faSaiti ‘to produce, (carpenter) to make’, fasa- ‘axe’; Ossetic 
taxun ‘to weave’; Latin fexo ‘to weave, to build’; Greek téktov (< 
*tékotov) ‘carpenter’, téyvn (< *tékova) ‘art, craft’; Armenian tekhem 
‘to bend, to shape’; Old Irish tal (< *toks-lo-) ‘axe’; Old Icelandic bexla 
‘adze’; Old High German dehsa, dehsala ‘axe, poleaxe’ (New High 
German Dechsel); Lithuanian taSati, tasyti ‘to hew’; Old Church Slavic 
teso, tesati ‘to hew’; Russian Church Slavic tesla ‘carpenter’s tool, adze’; 
Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) tak-ki-(e-)es-zi ‘to join, to build’. Rix 1998a:562— 
563 *tek- ‘to weave, to plait’; Pokorny 1959:1058 *tek- ‘to weave, to 
plait’, 1058—1059 *tekp- ‘to plait’; Walde 1927—1932.1:716 *teq-, 1:717 
*tekp-; Mann 1984—1987:1374 *tekslos, -à, -is (*teksal-) ‘shape; carving; 
shaper, adze’, 1374 *teksmn-, *teksmo(n), (*teksm-) ‘shaped object’, 1374 
*teks6, -ið (*toks-) ‘to shape, to carve, to form, to model, to make’, 1374 
*teksos, -à ‘shaped material, carving; carver, shaper, carpenter’, 1374— 
1375 *tekstos, -à, -om ‘shaped; shaped object, carving’; *tekstis ‘act of 
shaping’, 1409 *tokseid ‘to work, to shape, to cultivate’, 1409 *toksos 
‘gear, tackle, tool, tools, model’, 1409 *toksila (*toksla, *toksul-) 
‘shaping, shape, carving, composition’, 1409 *tokstos ‘shaped, carved; 
carving, shape, model’; Watkins 1985:69 *teks- and 2000:89—90 *teks- 
‘to weave, to fabricate, especially with an ax’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:705—706 *t/*Jek/"]s- and 1995.1:611, 1:734, 1:780 *thekhs- ‘to 
manufacture, to prepare, to produce; to weave, to braid; to work 
(something) (primarily wood with a sharp tool or adze); to mold, to model 
(in clay)’; Mallory—Adams 1997:37—38 (?) *tekso/eh,-, *teksleh,- ‘ax, 
adze’, *teks- ‘to fabricate’, 139 *teks-(t)or/n- ‘one who fabricates’, 443 
*teksteh,- ‘plate, bowl’; Burrow 1973:83 *teks-ton (> Greek téKxtwv); 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:468; Boisacq 1950:950—951 *tekp-; Hofmann 
1966:357 *tekp-; Frisk 1970—1973.1::867—868 and II:889—890; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1100 *tek’- and IE:1112; Beekes 2010.II:1460 
*te-tk-n- and II:1476 *tek-, *te-tk-; De Vaan 2008:619; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.11:678—679; Ernout—Meillet 1979:690; Orél 2003:419 
Proto-Germanic *bexsanan, 419 *bexs(a)lon; De Vries 1977:609; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:124; Kluge—Seebold 1989:130 *teks-; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.11:1065 *teks-; Smoczyüski 2007.1:661 *tetk-; Derksen 2008:491 
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*tetk- and 2015:459 *tetk-; Kloekhorst 2008b:813—814. Note: Two 
separate Proto-Nostratic roots have fallen together in Proto-Indo- 
European: (1) *thikh- (~ *f^ek^-) ‘to form, to fashion, to make, to create’ 
and (2) *thakh- (~ *f^ak^-) *(vb.) to twist, to bend; to fasten, twist, bend, 
join, or hook together; to be twisted, bent; (n.) hook, peg’. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian teke- ‘to do, to make’ > Finnish teke- ‘to do, to 
make’, teko ‘deed, act’; Lapp / Saami dákká-/dágá- ‘to do, to make’; 
Mordvin (Erza) teje-, (Moksha) tija- ‘to do, to make’; Hungarian fév- ‘to 
do, to make’, tevés ‘doing, making, action’, tett ‘action, act, deed’. 
Collinder 1955:119, 1960:414 *teke-, 1965:146, and 1977:132; Joki 
1973:327—328; Rédei 1986—1988:519 *teke- ‘to do, to make’; 
Sammallahti 1988:550 *teki- ‘to do’. 


Buck 1949:6.33 weave; 9.11 do, make; 9.44 build; 9.75 plait; 9.81 carve; 9.84 
chisel. Koskinen 1980:52, no. 178. 


207. Proto-Nostratic root Sit" (~ *thek’-): 
(vb.) *t*ik’- ‘to press or squeeze together’; 
(n.) Sit o ‘pressure, solidity, hardness, massiveness, firmness’; (adj.) 


‘compact, thick, massive, solid, firm’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *tiik’- ‘to press’ > Alagwa ting- ‘to 


B. 


squeeze out’. Ehret 1980:325, no. 52. 

Dravidian: Konda tig- (-it-) ‘to press down hard, to lay pressure on’; Pengo 
tig- (tikt-) ‘to push’; Manda tig- ‘to push’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:278, 
no. 3205. 

Proto-Indo-European *t'ek’-u- ‘firm, solid, thick’: Old Irish tiug ‘thick’; 
Welsh tew ‘thick, fat’; Old Icelandic pjokkr, bykkr ‘thick, dense’; Swedish 
tjock ‘thick’; Danish tyk ‘thick’; Norwegian tjukk ‘thick’; Old English 
picce ‘solid, thick, dense, viscous’, picnes *denseness, viscosity, thickness, 
solidity, hardness, depth’, biccol, biccul ‘fat, corpulent’; Old Frisian thikke 
‘thick’; Old Saxon thikki ‘thick’; Dutch dik ‘thick’; Middle High German 
dic (dicke) ‘thick, close together’ (New High German dick). Pokorny 
1959:1057 *tegu- ‘fat, thick’; Walde 1927—1932.1:718 *tegu-; Mann 
1984—1987:1397 *tig- (*tigus) ‘thick’; Watkins 1985:69 *tegu- and 
2000:89 *tegu- ‘thick’; Mallory—Adams 1997:574 *tegus ‘thick, fat’; De 
Vries 1977:614 *tegu-; Orél 2003:419 Proto-Germanic *pekwipo, 419 
*bekwojanan, 419 *bekwuz; Kroonen 2013:537 Proto-Germanic *peku- 
‘fat’; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.II:395—396; Onions 1966:916 Common 
Germanic *peku-, *bekwia-; Klein 1971:761 *tegu-; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:131 *tegu-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:142 *tegu-. 

(?) Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) toyo:- ‘dense, thick; low (of voice); 
deep (of sleep)’, togod'e- ‘to make thick’, (Northern / Kolyma) toyore- ‘to 
thicken (of reindeer milk)’, toyuo- ‘dense, thick; low (of voice); deep (of 
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sleep)’, toyumu- ‘to grow thick’, toyuruol ‘clot’. Nikolaeva 2006:432— 
433. 

E. Proto-Altaic *t'iku- ‘to stuff into, to press into’: Proto-Tungus *tiki- ‘to fit, 
to be placed into’ > Manchu čiki- ‘to insert or attach snugly, to fit exactly’; 
Ulch tiki- ‘to fit, to be placed into’; Oroch tiki- ‘to fit, to be placed into’; 
Nanay / Gold ciqi- ‘to fit, to be placed into’; Udihe tiyi- ‘to fit, to be placed 
into’. Proto-Mongolian *ciki- ‘to stuff into, to press into’ > Mongolian 
čiki- ‘to jam, to stuff, to press, to push, to shove’, cikice- ‘to be crowded or 
cramped, to be confined to a small place, to fit in with difficulty’, cikilce- 
‘to crowd, to throng, to push each other, to be cramped’, cikildü- ‘to push 
each other, to crowd, to be cramped’; Khalkha čiye- ‘to stuff into, to press 
into’; Buriat šeye- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Kalmyk cika- ‘to stuff into, 
to press into’; Ordos 3ike- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Moghol cikdnd 
‘packed full’; Dagur cike- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Monguor ćigi- ‘to 
stuff into, to press into’. Proto-Turkic *fiki- ‘to stuff into, to press into’ > 
Old Turkic tiq- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Turkish tk- ‘to thrust, squeeze, 
or cram into’, tka ‘crammed full’, tıkış- ‘to be crammed or squeezed 
together’, tikin- ‘to stuff oneself, to eat in haste, to gulp down one’s food’, 
tıkanık ‘stopped up, choked’, tıkız ‘fleshy, hard’, tıknaz ‘plumpish, stout’; 
Gagauz tiqa- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Azerbaijani tiy- ‘to stuff into, to 
press into’; Turkmenian dig- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Uzbek tiq- ‘to 
stuff into, to press into’; Uighur tiq- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Karaim 
tiq- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Tatar tiq- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; 
Bashkir tiq- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Kirghiz tiq- ‘to stuff into, to press 
into’; Kazakh tiq- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Noghay tiq- ‘to stuff into, to 
press into’; Tuva tiyi- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Chuvash ciy- ‘to stuff 
into, to press into’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1425—1426 *t'ifk' ]u 
‘to stuff into, to press into’; Poppe 1960:16 and 134; Street 1974:27 *tiki- 
*to jam in; to overeat’. 


Buck 1949:9.342 press (vb.); 10.67 push, shove (vb.); 12.63 thick (in 
dimension); 12.64 thick (in density). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:290, no. 105. 


208. Proto-Nostratic root *thir- (~ *ther-): 

(vb.) *thir- ‘to have enough or more than enough, to have all needs fulfilled, 
to be satisfied, to have plenty’; 

(n.) *^ir-a ‘abundance, fullness’; (adj.) ‘enough, abundant, full’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *t^ir-V-p^- ‘to have enough, to have all needs fulfilled, to be satisfied, to 
have plenty’; 

(n.) *f^ir-p^-a ‘abundance, excess, surplus, plenty’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic taria ‘to be or become full (vessel); to fill 
(something, especially a vessel)’, tara*, tarif ‘full’. 
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Proto-Uralic *tird- ‘to fill, to become full, to become satisfied’: Finnish 
tyrtty- ‘to be surfeited, to be more than satisfied’; Votyak / Udmurt tyr 
‘full; fullness; abundant, enough, much’, tyr- ‘to fill, to become full, to 
become satisfied, to be surfeited, to be fed up with something’; Zyrian / 
Komi tyr ‘full’, tyrl- ‘to become full’; Ostyak / Xanty taram- ‘to suffice, to 
come to an end, to become full (of the moon), to become satisfied, to 
accomplish, to get through with’; Selkup Samoyed tir ‘full, filled’, tiira-, 
tirra- ‘to fill’. Collinder 1955:64 and 1977:81; Rédei 1986—1988:524— 
525 *tire (*türe) ‘full’; Décsy 1990:109 *tirä ‘full’. 

(?) Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *tarzt- ‘to be satisfied’: Kerek taret-ev- 
‘to be sick (of food)’, tarat-yajyan ‘overabundance, overeating’, t(a)ret- 
‘to be full, to be sick of eating’; Alyutor trat- ‘to be full, to be sick of 
eating’. Fortescue 1995:302. 


Buck 1949:13.21 full. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:278, no. 93. 


209. Proto-Nostratic root *thir- (~ *ther-): 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *t^ir-V-p^- ‘to have enough, to have all needs fulfilled, to be satisfied, to 


have plenty’; 


(n.) *t^ir-p^-a ‘abundance, excess, surplus, plenty’ 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *thir- ‘to have enough or more than enough, to have all needs fulfilled, 


to be satisfied, to have plenty’; 


(n.) *^ir-a ‘abundance, fullness’; (adj.) ‘enough, abundant, full’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic */ar-ap- ‘to have all needs fulfilled, to have 
abundance’ > Arabic tarifa ‘to live in abundance, opulence, luxury’, taraf 
‘opulence, luxury, affluence’; Sabaean trf ‘to remain’; Soqotri terof ‘to be 
in good health’; Geez / Ethiopic tarfa [-FC4.], tarafa [+2é.] ‘to be left, to 
be left over, to be abandoned, to remain, to survive, to be spared, to be in 
plenty, to abound, to be in excess, to be superfluous, to be excellent, to be 
distinguished’, taraf [tF], tarf [«FC4:] ‘remainder, remnant, abundance, 
surplus; abundant, superfluous, uttermost’, toraf [T&S] ‘remainder, 
residue, overflow, abundance’; Tigrinya täräfä ‘to remain, to be 
profitable’; Tigre tdrfa ‘to be left over, to remain’; Harari tdrdfa ‘to be in 
excess’; Amharic tärräfa ‘to be left over, to remain, to be in excess, to be 
superfluous’, tərf ‘profit, gain, excess’; Argobba tärräfa ‘to be left over, to 
remain’; Gurage täräfä ‘to remain, to be left over, to be saved, to be 
profitable, to heal, to recover from illness, to be delivered of child’, tarf 
‘advantage, profit, excess’. Leslau 1979:601 and 1987:579. 

Proto-Indo-European *ftherp!-/*thorp'-/*thyph-, *threph-/*throp'-/*tiyp'- 
‘to have enough, to be satisfied’: Sanskrit t/pyati ‘to satisfy oneself, to 
become satiated or satisfied, to be pleased with; to enjoy, to satisfy, to 
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please’; Greek tépmw ‘to satisfy, to delight, to please, to be delighted, to 
have enough of’; (?) Gothic prafstjan ‘to console, to comfort’; Lithuanian 
tarpstu, tarpti ‘to thrive, to grow luxuriantly’. Rix 1998a:578 *terp- ‘to be 
satisfied’; Pokorny 1959:1077—1078 *terp-, *trep- ‘to satisfy oneself, to 
enjoy’; Walde 1923—1932.1:736—737 *terp-‘to satisfy oneself, to enjoy’; 
Mann 1984—1987:1387 *terp- (*trp-) ‘to rejoice’, 1415 *torp- ‘thriving, 
fit, good’, 1446 *trp- (*trpo, -i0) ‘to endure, to experience, to need, to 
want, to enjoy’; Watkins 1985:70 *terp- ‘to satisfy oneself? and 2000:91 
*terp- ‘to take pleasure’; Mallory—Adams 1997:500 *terp- ‘to take (to 
oneself), to satisfy oneself, to enjoy’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:524; 
Beekes 2010.1I:1470 *terp-; Boisacq 1950:958—959 *terep-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1I:1107—1108; Frisk 1970—1973.II:881—882; Hofmann 
1966:360 *terp-; Feist 1939:500 Proto-Germanic *praf-sti- or *praf-st-a- 
(< *tróp-st(h)o-), Lehmann 1986:364; Smoczynski 2007.1:660; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.11:1062—1063; Derksen 2015:459 *torp-. 


Buck 1949:11.42 wealth, riches; 11.51 rich; 11.73 profit; 12.18 enough (adj. or 
adv.); 13.21 full. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:278—279, no. 94; Móller 1911:253. 


210. Proto-Nostratic (n.) */^or»-a ‘dust, soil, earth’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t/o/r- ‘(vb.) to be or become dusty; (n.) dust, soil, earth’: 
Proto-Semitic *tar-ab- ‘to be or become dusty, to be covered with dust; to 
cover with dust or earth’, *turb- ‘dust; earth, dirt; ground; soil’ > 
Akkadian turbu?tu ‘earth, sand’; Arabic tariba ‘to be or become dusty, to 
be covered with dust; to cover with dust or earth’, turba ‘dust; earth, dirt; 
ground; soil’, turab ‘dust, powdery earth, remains, ashes’, turib ‘dusty, 
dust-covered’; Harsiisi terdb ‘to do the ritual ablutions with sand; to wash 
the hands with sand before milking a camel, to wash with sand’; Mehri 
tarüb ‘to make ritual ablutions with sand’. Zammit 2002:106—107. Arabic 
loans in Geez / Ethiopic turab [F&N] ‘remains of burnt incense’; Amharic 
turab ‘dust, ashes of burnt incense’. Leslau 1987:579. Egyptian t? ‘earth, 
land, ground’; Coptic to [ro] ‘land, earth’. Hannig 1995:912—913; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:201—202 and 1926—1963.5:212—216; Faulkner 
1962:292; Gardiner 1957:599; Vycichl 1983:209—210; Cerny 1976:179. 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *feri- ‘dust’ (vocalic assimilation ?) > Iraqw teri- 
‘dust’; Maia itéri ‘dust’. Ehret 1980:170. (?) North Omotic *tor- ‘earth’ > 
Bench / Gimira tor’ ‘down’. West Chadic *turVb- ‘sandy soil’ > Hausa 
turbaayaa ‘fine, sandy soil’ (secondary implosive). Orél—Stolbova 1995: 
509, no. 2426, *turVb- ‘earth, sand’; Ehret 1995:144, no. 178, *ter-/*tor- 
‘earth’. 

B. (?) Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) torone- ‘black, dark; gloomy’, toricen- 
‘black’, toroje ‘birthmark, patch of a black skin used for an ornament’, 
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torote-, torete- ‘to blacken’, tororej- ‘to blacken’, tore ‘blackness, black 
spot’. Nikolaeva 2006:436. 

C. Proto-Altaic */^or*e ‘soil, dust’: Proto-Tungus *turV ‘earth’ > Evenki 
(dial.) tur ‘earth’; Lamut / Even ër ‘earth’; Negidal gi ‘earth’; Nanay / 
Gold tur-qa ‘lump of earth’. Tsintsius 1975—1977.1I::217—218. Proto- 
Mongolian *for- ‘soot, lampblack; flying dust’ > Written Mongolian tortuy 
‘soot, lampblack’, tortuyla- ‘to blacken with smoke, to be covered with 
soot’, toru ‘flying dust; spray (water); black and blue spot’; Khalkha tortog 
‘soot, lampblack'; Buriat tortog ‘soot, lampblack’; Kalmyk tortag ‘soot, 
lampblack’. Proto-Turkic Ston ‘dust? > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) toz 
‘dust’; Karakhanide Turkic toz ‘dust’; Turkish toz ‘dust, powder’, toza- ‘to 
raise dust’; Gagauz toz ‘dust’; Azerbaijani toz ‘dust’; Turkmenian (oz, 
tozan ‘dust’, toza- ‘to become dusty’; Uzbek tozon ‘dust’; Uighur toz 
‘dust’; Karaim toz ‘dust’; Tatar tuzan ‘dust’; Bashkir tudan ‘dust’; Kirghiz 
toz ‘dust’; Kazakh toz ‘dust’; Noghay tozan ‘dust’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
tozin ‘dust’. Tenishev—Dybo 2001—2006.1:99—100 *to.7 > *to:z ‘dust’; 
Clauson 1972:570—571. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1465 *t öre 
‘soil, dust’. 


Buck 1949:1.21 earth, land; 1.213 dust. 


211. Proto-Nostratic root *třow-: 
(vb.) *t^ow- ‘to snow’; 
(n.) *t^ow-a *snow-storm; snow, (hoar)frost’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *tow- ‘snow’: Georgian tov- ‘to snow’, fov-l-i ‘snow’; 
Mingrelian tu-al-a ‘to snow’, ti-r-i ‘snow’; Laz o-mt-u ‘to snow’, mtu-r-i, 
mtvi-r-i ‘snow’; Svan li-Sduw-e ‘to snow’, Sduw-a ‘snow-fall’. Klimov 
1964:175—176 *(s,)to-, *(s,)towl- and 1998:73 *to(w)- ‘to snow’, *tow-I- 
‘snow’; Schmidt 1962:115; Fáhnrich 2007:197—198 *tow-; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:163—164 *tow-. 

B. Proto-Indo-European */f"ow-g^-/*thy-o^- *(hoar)frost, snow’: Sanskrit 
tuhinam ‘cold, (hoar)frost, snow; dew, mist’; Avestan taoZyo ‘hoarfrost’. 
Mann 1984—1987:1417 *tough- (*toughino-, *tughino-) (?) ‘a hard 
substance, crystal, glass’, 1451—1452 *tughinos, *tughnos ‘stiff, tight, 
compact’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:518; Ulhenbeck 1898—1899.1.114. 

C. Proto-Eskimo *fuvan ‘(lumpy) shore ice’: Central Alaskan Yupik (Nuni- 
vak) tuvaX ‘(stranded) ice-cake one or more years old’, tuva- ‘to cake up, 
to become lumpy’, tuviak ‘lump of caked matter (for example, snow)’; 
Naukan Siberian Yupik tuvak ‘shore ice, mooring place’; Central Siberian 
Yupik tuvag ‘large stretch of shore ice’; Sirenik tuvaX ‘shore ice’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit tuag ‘shore ice’; North Alaskan Inuit tuvaq* ‘shore ice’; 
Western Canadian Inuit fuvaq ‘thick, old land-locked ice’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit tuvag ‘ice of frozen sea or lake’; Greenlandic Inuit tuaq 
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‘lump of old ice frozen ice into new ice’, (East Greenlandic) tuag ‘(sea) 
ice, landfast ice’. Fortescue—Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:356— 357. 


Sumerian fu,; ‘wind, breeze’, tu,;-a ‘a strong gale’, tu,;/im-hul ‘a powerful 
thunder-storm’, tu,;-hul ‘a bad storm’, tu,5-mer ‘north wind; storm wind’. 


Buck 1949:1.76 snow (vb.); 15.86 cold. 


212. Proto-Nostratic root *ttukh- (~ *thokh-): 


(vb.) *t^uk^- ‘to burn, to blaze’; 
(n.) *t^uk^-a ‘ash(es), soot’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *tuk- ‘(vb.) to burn, to blaze; (n.) ash(es)’: Semitic: Geez / 


Ethiopic takk"asa [ret] ‘to ignite, to set on fire, to burn’ (probably from 
Amharic), tarkVasa [+Cten] ‘to burn, to set on fire’ (according to Leslau 
[1987:580], this is from takk’asa with augmented r); Tigre tdksa ‘to 
cauterize’; Tigrinya tdkk”dsd ‘to burn, to brand cattle’; Amharic tákkvásá 
‘to burn, to cauterize, to brand (animals)’, takkus ‘warm (roast), fresh 
(eggs, meat, news)’, atákk"dsá(w) ‘to have fever, to run a fever’, takkusat 
‘fever, temperature (fever); Gurage täkäsä ‘to light a fire, to set fire, to 
light, to kindle, to burn (tr.)’, takkus ‘warm, fresh’, takkusat ‘fever’, 
(reduplicated) takakkdsd ‘to burn the surface (of wood or grass)’. Leslau 
1979:594, 595 and 1987:573. Egyptian fk ‘to burn, to kindle’, tk? ‘torch, 
candle, flame; to illumine’, tk?w ‘rite of torch burning’; Coptic tok [Twr], 
toc [Two] ‘to kindle (fire), to bake’, tik [tx] ‘spark’, intok [mro] ‘oven, 
furnace’. Faulkner 1962:301—302; Erman—Grapow 1921:207 and 
1926—1963.5:331—332, 332—333;  Hannig 1995:940; Gardiner 
1957:600; Cerny 1976:184; Vycichl 1983:212. Chadic: Hausa ftookáá 
‘ashes’; Kulere maduk ‘ashes’; Tangale duka ‘ashes’; Nzangi tədákę 
‘ashes’; Mokulu ?oddàgé ‘ashes’. Jungraithmayr—Ibriszimow 1994.I:2 
t(w)k and II:4—5. Orél—Stolbova 1995:507, no. 2417, *tuka?- ‘to burn; 
ash’. Ehret 1995:140, no. 170, reconstructs Proto-Afrasian *fik"-/*tak"- 
‘to light’ primarily on the basis of Cushitic evidence. However, according 
to Leslau (1987:573), the Cushitic forms are loans from Ethiopian Semitic. 
Dravidian: Tamil tuka/ ‘dust, particle of dust, pollen; fault, moral defect’; 
Telugu dügara ‘dust, dirt, soot’; Kolami tu-k ‘dust; earth, clay’; Naikri tak 
‘earth, clay’; Parji tuk ‘earth, clay, soil’; Gadba (Ollari) tūkur ‘earth, clay’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:287, no. 3283. Semantic development from 
‘ash(es), soot’ to ‘dust’. Both form and meaning have been influenced by 
Sanskrit dhüli-h ‘dust, powder, pollen’. Burrow—Emeneau (1984:287, no. 
3283) also list a number of direct loans from Sanskrit. 

Proto-Kartvelian (reduplicated *tu-tuk- >) *tutk- ‘to burn, to scald’: 
Georgian tutk- ‘to burn, to scald, to scald oneself’, tutk-i ‘hot ashes’; 
Mingrelian fkutk- ‘to burn, to scald, to scald oneself. Fahnrich— 
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Sardshweladse 1995:165 *tutk-; Klimov 1998:74 *tutk- ‘to scald, to scald 
oneself’; Fáhnrich 2007:199—200 *tutk-. 


Buck 1949:1.213 dust; 1.82 flame (sb.); 1.84 ashes; 1.85 burn (vb.); 1.86 light 
(vb.), kindle; 5.24 bake; 5.25 oven. 


213. Proto-Nostratic root *třul- (~ *thol-): 
(vb.) *t^ul- ‘to lift, to raise; to pile up, to stack (in a heap)’; 
(n.) *^ul-a ‘hill, mound; stack, heap’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *tul- ‘(vb.) to lift, to raise; to pile up, to stack (in a heap); 
(n.) hill, mound; stack, heap’: Proto-Semitic *tal- (*tal-al-, *tal-aw/y-, 
*tal-af-) ‘(vb.) to lift, to raise; (n.) hill, mound’ > Hebrew tala? [Nn], 
talah [nen] ‘to hang’, tel [>on] ‘mound’, talul [»»»n] ‘exalted, lofty’; 
Aramaic tillā ‘mound’; Arabic tall ‘hill, elevation’, tala°a ‘to rise, to 
spread’, tal? ‘long, outstretched, extended; high, tall’; Akkadian tillu 
‘ruin’, találu ‘to suspend’; Sheri / Jibbali etlél ‘to go up on to a hill’, tellét 
‘hill’. Geez / Ethiopic talla® [tò], talla? |-FAA] ‘breast’; Akkadian tuli 
"breast. Klein 1987:703; Leslau 1987:574. Egyptian in ‘to raise, to 
elevate’; Coptic tal [Taa] ‘hill’ (this may be a Semitic loan). Vycichl 
1983:213; Cerny 1976:185. Proto-East Cushitic *£uul- ‘to pile up, to stack’ 
> Somali tuul- ‘to pile up’, tuulo ‘hunch’; Burji tuul- ‘to pile up, to stack 
(grain)’, tuulá ‘pile, stack (grain)’; Gedeo / Darasa tuul- ‘to pile up, to 
stack (grain), tuula, tuulo ‘pile, stack (grain)’; Sidamo tuul- ‘to pile up, to 
stack’, tullo ‘hill’; Bayso tuul-e- ‘to pile up’; Galla / Oromo tuul- ‘to pile 
up’, tulluu ‘hill, hunch’; Konso tuul- ‘to pile up’. Sasse 1982:179—180; 
Hudson 1989:79, 113, and 396. Omotic: Mocha tuullo ‘heap’; Yemsa / 
Janjero tuul- ‘to heap up’. East Chadic Sud ‘to hang’ > Ndam tula ‘to 
hang’; Lele tuul ‘to hang’. Diakonoff 1992:13 *tVI (> *tul, *tlw) ‘hill, 
heap’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:508, no. 2420, *tul- ‘to hang’ and, no. 2429, 
*fül- ‘hill, heap’; Ehret 1995:142, no. 172, *tuul- ‘to rise; to form a heap, 
mound'. 

Proto-Indo-European */^u/-/*f^]- (secondary full-grade forms: */^el-/*f^ol-) 
‘to lift, to raise’: Sanskrit tula ‘balance, scale’, tulayati ‘to lift up, to raise, 
to weigh’; Kashmiri tulun ‘to lift, tul ‘weight, balance’; Bengali tula ‘to 
raise, to weigh’, tul ‘scales’; Greek taAavtov ‘balance, scale’, (?) tóàn 
‘any callous lump’, (?) t0Aoc ‘a knob or knot’; Latin tollo ‘to lift up, to 
raise, to elevate; to take up, to take away, to remove, to bear or carry away’ 
(Old Latin tulo ‘to bear, to carry’); Middle Irish tlenaim ‘to take away, to 
remove, to carry off, to steal’, tulach ‘hill’; Tocharian A täl- ‘to lift, to 
raise’, B täl- ‘to lift, to raise; to acquire’, talle ‘load, burden’. Rix 
1998a:565—566 *telh,- ‘to lift, to raise, to be picked up’; Pokorny 
1959:1060—1061 *tel-, *tela-, *tle(i), *tla- ‘to lift up, to weigh, to 
balance’; Walde 1927—1932.1:738—740 *tel-; Mallory—Adams 1997: 
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352 *telh,- ‘to lift, to raise’; Mann 1984—1987:1375 *tel- (*telo, -io) ‘to 
stretch, to extend, to expand’, 1401 *f/atos (*tltos, -is) ‘suffered, borne; 
suffering’, 1401 *¢- (*1Jo; *talo, -io) ‘to lift, to raise, to bear, to suffer’, 
1402 *t{nd, 1402 *tltos, -is, -ios ‘extended, stretched; extent, tract, 
roadway, passage’, 1454 *zil- ‘to lift, to take, to remove’, 1454—1455 
*til- (*tülos, -à, -is) ‘lump, mass’; Watkins 1985:69 *fela- and 2000:90 
*tela- ‘to lift, to support, to weigh’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:176 
*t/h]el-, *t[^]]- and 1995.1:152 *thel-, *t^]- ‘to bear, to carry’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:516; Frisk 1970—1973.11:848—849; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1::1088—1090 *tela,-; Boisacq 1950:938—939 *tela-; Hofmann 
1966:350—351 *tel-; Beekes 2010.11:1445 *telh,- and IE:1517; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:693 and 694 *tela-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:688— 
689; De Vaan 2008:621—622 Proto-Italic *tolna/o-. Two separate Proto- 
Nostratic stems have been confused in Proto-Indo-European: (A) Proto- 
Nostratic *haly- (~ *thaly-) (primary meaning) ‘to stretch, to spread, to 
extend’, then (secondarily) ‘to endure, to suffer, to bear’ and (B) Proto- 
Nostratic Srbu (~ *thol-) *(vb.) to lift, to raise; to pile up, to stack (in a 
heap); (n.) hill, mound; stack, heap’. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *tulrzt- ‘to steal’: Chukchi tu/?et- ‘to steal’; 
Kerek tu(u)Inaat- ‘to steal’; Koryak tul?at- ‘to steal’. Fortescue 2005:288. 
Semantic development as in Middle Irish tlenaim ‘to take away, to remove, 
to carry off, to steal’ cited above. 


Buck 1949:10.22 raise, lift; 11.56 steal; 11.57 thief. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
282—283, no. 98; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2268a, *tuj€V ‘tip, sprout, something 
protruding, summit’. 


214. Proto-Nostratic root *?/um- (~ *thom-): 
(vb.) *t'um- ‘to cover over, to hide; to become dark’; 
(n.) *^um-a ‘darkness’; (adj.) ‘dark’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *tums- ‘(vb.) to cover over, to hide; to become dark; (adj.) 
dark; (n.) darkness’: Egyptian tms ‘to hide, to cover over, to bury’; Coptic 
toms [Twmc] ‘to bury’. Hannig 1995:933; Vycichl 1983:215; Cerny 
1976:188. Proto-Highland East Cushitic (*tums- >) *tuns- ‘to become 
dark’, (*tumso >) *tunso ‘darkness’ > Hadiyya tuns- ‘to become dark’, 
tunso ‘darkness’; Kambata tuns- ‘to become dark’, tunsu-ta ‘darkness’; 
Sidamo tuns- ‘to become dark’, tunso ‘darkness’. Hudson 1989:47. Central 
Cushitic: Xamir tama ‘darkness’; Kemant tam- ‘to become dark’, tama 
‘darkness’. Appleyard 2006:52. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *//um-/*f"m- (secondary full-grade froms: *f"em-/ 
*thom-) ‘dark; darkness’: Sanskrit támas- ‘darkness, gloom’, támisràá ‘a 
dark night’; Avestan tamah- ‘darkness’; Latin tenebrae (< Pre-Latin 
*temes-ra) ‘darkness’; Old Irish teme! ‘darkness’; Old High German 
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dinstar ‘dark’; Old Saxon thimm ‘dark’; Low German dumper ‘gloomy’; 
Lithuanian tamsa ‘darkness’, tamsus ‘dark’, témsta, témti ‘to grow dark’; 
Latvian tumsa ‘darkness’; Old Church Slavic tema ‘darkness’. Rix 
1998a:567 *temH- ‘to be dark’; Pokorny 1959:1063—1064 *tem(a)-, 
*temes- "dark": Walde 1927—1932.1:720—721 *tem(a)-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1377 *tem- ‘dark’, 1377 *temasros, -à, -om; *temos, -es- ‘darkness’, 
1378 *temos, -es- ‘darkness’; *teminos, -à ‘darkness; dark’, 1457 *tums- 
‘dark’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:478 and 1:479; Watkins 1985:69 *tema- 
and 2000:90 *tema- ‘dark’; Mallory—Adams 1997:147 *tomh,es- ‘dark’; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:683; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.II:664; De 
Vaan 2008:612; Orél 2003:420 Proto-Germanic *pemstraz, 420 *bemzaz; 
Kroonen 2013:537 Proto-Germanic *pemestra- ‘dark, dusky’ (< *temh,- 
es-ró-) and 537—538 *bemra- ‘darkness’ (< *témh,-ro-); Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1I:1055—1056 and 1:1080; Smoczynski 2007.1:669—670. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 4.78 bury (the dead); 12.26 cover (vb.); 12.27 hide, 
conceal. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:284—285, no. 101; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
2376, *tum[V]qV ‘dark’. 


215. Proto-Nostratic root *t"up"-: 
(vb.) *t^up^- ‘to spit’; 
(n.) *^up^-a ‘spittle, saliva’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fuf- ‘to spit’: Proto-Semitic *tap- (*tap-ap-, *tap-al-, 
*tap-aP-, *tap-af-) ‘to spit > Hebrew toge@ [NDH] ‘spitting’; Aramaic 
tapag, tage ‘to spit’, tug ‘spittle’; Arabic taffa ‘to spit’; Harstisi tefol ‘to 
spit’, fefe! ‘spittle, saliva’; Sheri / Jibbali ul ‘to spit’; Geez / Ethiopic 
taf?a [TFA], tafa [T80] ‘to spit, to spit out’, tafa? ['F4-A] ‘spittle’, topat 
[t&AT] ‘spittle, saliva’; Tigre taf?a ‘to spit’; Tigrinya tdf’e, tuff bald ‘to 
spit’; Amharic täffa, attaf bald ‘to spit’; Gafat tdffa ‘to spit’; Harari tuf 
baya ‘to spit’; Argobba antaf ala ‘to spit’; Gurage tdfa ‘to spit’. Leslau 
1963:148, 1979:592, and 1987:570—571. Egyptian tf ‘to spit, to spit out’, 
tf ‘spittle, saliva’. Erman—Grapow 1921:205 and 1926—1963.5:297; 
Hannig 1995:931. Egyptian also has tp ‘to spit, to vomit’. Hannig 
1995:923. Proto-East Cushitic *tuf- ‘to spit > Saho-Afar tuf- ‘to spit’; 
Somali tuf ‘to spit’; Boni tuf ‘to spit’; Arbore tuf- ‘to spit’; Galla / Oromo 
tufe ‘to spit’; Konso tuf- ‘to spit’; Sidamo tufi ‘to spit, to vomit’; Burji tuf- 
‘to spit’; Gedeo / Darasa tuf- ‘to spit’; Hadiyya tuf- ‘to spit’; Kambata tuf- 
‘to spit’; Gawwada tuf- ‘to spit’; Gollango tuf- ‘to spit’; Dullay tuf-, cuf- 
‘to spit’. Sasse 1979:10 and 1982:179; Hudson 1989:140; Heine 1978:74. 
North Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye tūf- ‘to spit’. Reinisch 1895:223. Central 
Cushitic: Bilin fif, tiff y-/tif y- ‘to spit’; Xamir təf y- ‘to spit’; Awngi / 
Awiya ataf y- ‘to spit’. Reinisch 1887:347; Appleyard 2006:128. Proto- 
Chadic *tuf- ‘to spit? > Hausa todfad ‘to spit’; Fyer tf ‘to spit’; Karekare 
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təf- ‘to spit’; Dafo-Butura tif ‘to spit’; Bole tuf- ‘to spit’; Bachama tf ‘to 
spit’; Glavda taf- ‘to spit’; Daba tif ‘to spit’; Masa tufnd ‘to spit’; Kotoko- 
Logone tufu ‘to spit’; Mubi tuffa, taffa ‘to spit. Newman 1977:32, no. 
121, *tafa/*tufa ‘to spit’; Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1I:302—303. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:506, no. 2413, *tuf- ‘to spit’; Ehret 1995:139, no. 
162, *tuf- ‘to spit’. 

Dravidian: Tamil tuppu (tuppi-) ‘(vb.) to spit; (n.) spittle’, tuppal ‘saliva, 
spittle’; Malayalam tuppuka ‘to spit’, tuppu, tuppal ‘spittle’; Toda tüf ïn- 
(id-) ‘to spit’; Kannada tū imitative sound of spitting and puffing away 
with the breath, tüntiri ‘to spit’, tüpu ‘to spit, to blow, to puff away’; 
Kodagu tupp- (tuppi-) ‘to spit; Telugu tupukku, tuppu the sound made in 
spitting suddenly, tuppuna with the sound tuppu, tüpoducu ‘to spit’; Gondi 
tuhkul ‘spit, saliva; expectoration’; Kurux tuppnd ‘to spit’, tuppalxo 
‘saliva, spittle’; Malto tupe ‘to spit’, tupgle, tulgpe ‘spittle’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:290, no. 3323. 

Proto-Altaic *f^zp^i- *(vb.) to spit; (n.) spittle, saliva’: Proto-Tungus *tupi- 
*(vb.) to spit; (n.) spittle, saliva’ > Manchu Cife-le- ‘to spit’, cifeygu ‘spit, 
saliva’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) civala- ‘to spit’; Ulch tipu(n) ‘spittle, 
saliva’; Orok tupin ‘spittle, saliva’; Nanay / Gold topin- ‘spittle, saliva’; 
Oroch tupin- ‘spittle, saliva’. Proto-Turkic *füpkür- ‘to spit > Turkish 
tükür- ‘to spit’, tükürük, tükrük ‘spittle, saliva’; Azerbaijani tüpür- ‘to 
spit’; Turkmenian tüykür- ‘to spit’; Uzbek tupur-, tup-la- ‘to spit’; Uighur 
tükür-, tiikdr- ‘to spit’; Tatar töker- ‘to spit’; Bashkir tókór- ‘to spit’; 
Kirghiz fükür- ‘to spit; Kazakh tükir- ‘to spit’; Noghay tükir- ‘to spit’; 
Tuva dükpür- ‘to spit’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1477—1478 
*t'üp'i *(vb.) to spit; (n.) spittle’. 


Buck 1949:4.56 spit (vb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2399, *füpV ‘to spit, to drip’. 


216. Proto-Nostratic root */^ur- (~ *thor-): 
(vb.) *t^ur- ‘to cram, to push in, to stuff, to thrust in, to press in’; 
(n.) *t^ur-a ‘pressure, force, thrust’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil turu (turuv-, turr-) ‘to be thick, crowded, full; to be 
closed’, turu (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to cram (as food into the mouth), to stuff, to press 
or crowd into a bag or a box’, turumpu (turumpi-), turumu (turumi-) ‘to be 
close, crowded’; Malayalam turuka ‘to be thronged, stuffed; to cram, to 
push in’, turuttuka ‘to force in, to cram, to stuff’; Kannada turuku, turaku 
‘to force or crowd things into; to cram, to stuff; to cause to enter’; Tulu 
turkalyuni ‘to be distended (as an overloaded stomach)’; Telugu turugu, 
turugu ‘to insert, to stick in (as flowers), to cram in, to gag by thrusting a 
cloth in the mouth’, turumu, turumu ‘to cram or stick, to thrust in, to deck 
the head with flowers’; Konda turbi- ‘to insert, to thrust in’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:294—295, no. 3367. 
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Proto-Indo-European *thr- (*thr-ew-dh-/*thr-ow-dh-/*thr-u-dh-; *thr-en-k"-, 
etc.), Zrhr- ‘to cram, to push in, to stuff, to thrust in, to press in’: Latin 
trüdo ‘to push, to press, to thrust; Gothic preihan ‘to press upon, to 
throng, to crowd’, us-priutan ‘to threaten, to trouble’; Old Icelandic bruga 
‘to press’, bryngva ‘to press, to thrust’, þröng ‘throng, crowd’, prysta ‘to 
thrust, to press’, brongva ‘to press on one’, þraut ‘hard struggle, great 
exertion, labor, hard task’; Old English pringan ‘to press, to crowd’, brang 
‘crowd’, preat ‘crowd, troop; violence, ill-treatment, punishment, threat’, 
preotan ‘to weary’, prietan ‘to weary, to urge, to force’, prütian ‘to swell 
with pride or anger; to threaten’; Old Frisian thringa ‘to press’; Old Saxon 
thringan ‘to press’; Dutch verdrieten ‘to vex’, drang ‘crowd’, dringen ‘to 
push’; Old High German ar-driozan, bi-driozan ‘to oppress, to trouble’, 
dringan ‘to press, to throng’ (New High German dringen); Middle High 
German dranc ‘pressure; crowd’ (New High German Drang), verdriezen 
‘to vex, to annoy, to displease? (New High German verdriefen), droz 
‘displeasure, dismay, annoyance’ (New High German -druf in Verdruf)); 
Old Church Slavic trud» ‘effort’, truzdo, truditi ‘to trouble, to toil’; Czech 
trk ‘thrust’; Lithuanian tréskiu, tréksti ‘to squeeze, to press’; Avestan 
Oraxta- ‘crowded together’. Rix 1998a:590 *trank- ‘to thrust’, 592—593 
*treud- ‘to push, to thrust’; Pokorny 1959:1093 *trenk- ‘to thrust, to press 
together’, 1095—1096 *tr-eu-d- ‘to squash’; Walde 1927—1932.1:755 
*treud-, 1:758—759 *trenq-; Mann 1984—1987:1422 *treik- ‘to force, to 
crush’, 1423 *trenko, -ið ‘to force, to browbeat, to bully’, 1423 *tréksto, 
-ið (*treksko, 201 ‘to squeeze, to crush, to press, to oppress’, 1424—1425 
*tresk- ‘to press, to tread, to trample, to urge, to egg on’, 1426 *treudo, -ið 
‘to force, to press’, 1428—1429 *trip- (*tripo, A0. *tripos) ‘to tread, to 
press, to push, to force, to beat’, 1430—1431 *troiko, -ið ‘to oppress, to 
squeeze, to strain’, 1432—1433 *tropeio ‘to press, to urge, to force, to 
constrain’, 1435 *troud- ‘toil, labor; pressure, force, thrust’, 1436—1437 
*trüd- (*triidd) ‘to thrust, to force, to compress, to break out’, 1437 *trug- 
‘to press; pressure’, 1439 *truks- ‘to press, to squeeze’, 1441 *rrüs- 
‘hardship, toil’, 1444 *trk- ‘to thrust, to poke, to pierce’; Watkins 1985:72 
*treud- and 2000:93 *treud- ‘to squeeze’; Mallory—Adams 1997:451 
*treud- ‘to thrust, to press’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:704; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.I1:710 *tr-eu-d-; De Vaan 2008:630 *treud-(e/o-) ‘to push, to 
thrust’; Feist 1939:501—502 *tremko and 535—536; Lehmann 1986:365 
*trenk- ‘to push, to press on’ and 383—384 *tr-ew-d- ‘to thrust, to press’; 
Orél 2003:424 Proto-Germanic *brangwjanan, 424 *pbrangwo ~ 
*brangwan, 426 *brengwanan ~ *prenxwanan, 426 *preutanan, 427 
*bruganan; Kroonen 2013:544 Proto-Germanic *prangwjan- ‘to press’; 
De Vries 1977:620, 624, and 625; Onions 1966:919 and 920; Klein 
1971:763 *treud- and 764; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:143 and 812; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:153, 155, and 758 *trend-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1116; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:684. 
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C. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) turie- ‘to offend, to persecute’. Nikolaeva 
2006:439. 


Buck 1949:9.342 press (vb.); 10.67 push, shove (vb.); 13.19 multitude, crowd. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:294—295, no. 110. 


22.8. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *t 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
t- t- t- t- t- t- t- t- 
dÉ NS -t(t)- as E E -t- -t- 
217. Proto-Nostratic root *t’ab- (~ *t'ab-): 


(vb.) *t’ab- ‘to be or become warm; to make warm, to heat up; to cook’; 
(n.) *t'ab-a ‘heat, warmth’; (adj.) ‘hot, warm; cooked, baked’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *t^ep^- ‘to warm, to burn’; 

(n.) *tteph-a ‘heat, warmth’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *t’ab- ‘to be or become warm; to make warm, to heat up’: 
Proto-Semitic *t’ab-ax- ‘to cook, to bake’ > Arabic tabaha ‘to cook; to be 
or get cooked’; Hebrew tabbah [NAb] ‘a cook’; Syriac fafah ‘to be 
parched, broiled; to roast, to bake, to scorch’; Phoenician tbh ‘to cook’; 
Ugaritic tbh ‘to cook’; Epigraphic South Arabian tbh ‘meat (that which is 
cooked)’; Mehri (rare) táwbax ‘to cook’; Sheri / Jibbali fabxin ‘baked’, fex 
‘to wrap bédah (edible corms) in cow pats and bake’; Harsiisi febox ‘to 
cook, to boil’. Klein 1987:239; Murtonen 1989:202—203. In Semitic, this 
stem has fallen together with *t’ab-ax- ‘to slay, to kill, to slaughter, to 
sacrifice’. Proto-Semitic *t’ab-as- ‘to roast, to fry, to broil’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic tabasa [mf], tabsa [mA] ‘to roast, to parch, to broil’; Tigrinya 
täbäsä ‘to fry’; Tigre tábsa ‘to roast’; Amharic tabbdsd ‘to fry, to roast 
(meat, corn), to toast, to scorch, to broil, to bake (clay), to fire (clay)’; 
Gurage tdbdsd ‘to fry, to roast’. Leslau 1979:611 and 1987:586. 

Proto-Kartvelian *t’eb-/*t’b- ‘to warm, to heat; to warm oneself: 
Georgian tb- ‘to warm, to heat; to warm oneself? (Old Georgian t’ep-/t ‘p- 
< *t’eb-/*t’b-); Svan li-t’b-ide ‘to heat somebody or something; to be 
heated, to heat up’, t’ebid, t’ebedi, t’ebdi ‘warm’; Mingrelian t’ib-, t’ub-, 
t’ab- ‘to warm, to heat; to warm oneself’; Laz t’ub-, t’ib- ‘to warm, to heat; 
to warm oneself’. According to Klimov (1998:192), the Svan forms may 
have been borrowed from Ossetic. Schmidt 1962:112—113 *tep-; Klimov 
1964:179 (*tab-)/*tb- and 1998:186 *tep-/*tp- (Klimov suggests that the 
Kartvelian forms may have been borrowed from Indo-European); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:879 *t’ep-/*t’p- and 1995.1:226 *t'ep-/*t'p- 
‘to get warm’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:326—327 *tep-/*tp-; 
Fahnrich 2007:396—397 *tep-/*tp-. Proto-Kartvelian *t’b-il- ‘warm’: 
Georgian tbil- (Old Georgian (nit < *t'epil- < *t’ebil-) ‘warm’; 
Mingrelian f'ibu-, t'abu- ‘warm’; Laz t'ibu-, tubu- ‘warm’. Klimov 
1964:180 *tbid- and 1998:192 *tp-il-. Comparison with Afrasian supports 
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the older Proto-Kartvelian reconstruction *t’eb-/*t’b- ‘to warm, to heat; to 
warm oneself’ (as in Klimov 1964:179) as opposed to *t’ep-/*t’p-. 


(?) Sumerian tab ‘to burn, to blaze; fever’. 


Buck 1949:5.21 cook (vb.); 5.22 boil; 5.23 roast, fry; 5.24 bake; 15.85 hot, 
warm. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:314—315, no. 134. Slightly different etymology 
in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2398, *ta/p]V ‘to warm, to be warm’. 


218. Proto-Nostratic root Sr od (*t’ad-): 
(vb.) *t’ad- ‘to hinder, to stop, to obstruct’; 
(n.) *t’ad-a ‘hindrance, obstacle, impediment, obstruction’ 


A. 


(?) Afrasian: Egyptian ddh ‘to shut up, to lock up, to imprison’, ddhw 
‘prison, jail’. Hannig 1995:1019; Faulkner 1962:326; Erman—Grapow 
1921:223 and 1926—1963.5:635; Gardiner 1957:604. 

Dravidian: Tamil tatu ‘(vb.) to hinder, to stop, to obstruct, to forbid, to 
prohibit, to resist, to dam, to block up, to partition off, to curb, to check, to 
restrain, to control, to ward off, to avert; (n.) hindering, checking, 
resisting’, tafuppu ‘hindering, obstructing, resisting, restraint’, tatakku 
(tatakki-) ‘(vb.) to be obstructed, impeded, detained; to obstruct, to hinder, 
to detain; (n.) obstacle, hindrance, impediment, obstruction’, tatanku 
(tatanki-) ‘to be obstructed’, tatavu ‘prison’, tatukkal ‘stumbling block, 
impediment’, £afukku (tatukki-) ‘(vb.) to obstruct, to impede; (n.) 
impediment’, tatai ‘(vb.) to hinder, to stop; (n.) resisting, obstructing, 
hindrance, obstacle, impediment, objection, coat of mail, guard, watch, 
door, gate, bund, embankment’, tattu (tatti-) *(vb.) to obstruct, to hinder, to 
ward off, to oppose, to frustrate; (n.) warding off, averting, impediment, 
frustration’; Malayalam tata ‘resistance, warding off (as with a shield); 
what impedes, resists, stays, or stops; prop’, fafa-küfuka ‘to hinder’, 
tatannal ‘hindrance, stoppage’, tafaccal ‘impeding, stop, stumbling’, 
tatayuka ‘to be obstructed, to stop between, to stop’, tatavu ‘what resists, 
wards off; a prison’, tafassu ‘obstruction, hindrance’, tatukkuka ‘to stop, to 
hinder’, tatekka ‘to stop’, tattuka ‘to ward off, to beat off, to oppose’; Kota 
tarv- (tart-) ‘to obstruct, to stop’, tar, tarv ‘obstruction’; Toda tarf- (tart-) 
‘to delay, to prevent, to screen’, tar “prevention, screen’, tadgil ‘hindrance, 
obstruction, delay’; Kannada tada ‘impeding, check, impediment, obstacle, 
delay’, tadata ‘act of restraining, state of being stopped (as water), wearing 
well (cloth)’, tadapa ‘delay, slowness’, tadapu ‘hindrance, impediment’, 
tadavu ‘(vb.) to stop; (n.) delay’, tadasu ‘to stay, to wait; to stop, to hinder, 
to impede, to cause to halt or stop’, tadahu ‘stop, cessation’, tadissu ‘to 
stop, to detain, to hinder, to keep off’, tade ‘(vb.) to delay, to wait, to stop, 
to detain, to restrain, to check, to keep down, to endure, to bear patiently, 
to last, to wear well (cloth, etc.); (n.) check, impediment, obstacle, 
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restraint’; Kodagu tade- (tadev-, tadand-) ‘to be obstructed (by person or 
thing)’, tadi- (tadip-, tadit-) ‘to stop, to obstruct, to endure’, tadu ‘lateness, 
delay’; Tulu tadavu ‘delay, hindrance, impediment’, tadé ‘hindrance, 
obstacle, a charm for serpents’, tadepdvuni ‘to hinder, to impede, to 
obstruct’, tadepini, tadepuni ‘to hold off, to hinder, to keep back, to 
prevent, to stop, to oppose’, tadeppu ‘stoppage, resistance, anything put up 
to stop a passage’, tadeyuni, tadevuni ‘to halt, to stop, to tarry, to bear, to 
endure’, tadevu ‘a halt, stopping, tarrying, impediment, hindrance’, 
tadevonuni ‘to bear, to suffer, to be patient’, dadé ‘an obstacle, hindrance’, 
tattanky ‘an obstacle, hindrance’; Telugu tadayu ‘to delay’, tada 
‘hindrance, prevention’, tadavu ‘delay, loss of time’, tatayincu ‘to hinder, 
to prevent’; Gondi tatti ‘bund, dam’; Kurux fandna ‘to prevent, to hinder, 
to impede’; Brahui tad ‘power to resist’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:262— 
263, no. 3031. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) tatti: ‘dam used with a fish trap’. Nikolaeva 
2006:427. 

Proto-Altaic *tade- ‘(vb.) to obstruct; (n.) trap’: Proto-Tungus *dad- 
‘ferret trap’ > Manchu dadari ‘a trap for weasels and marmots’. Proto- 
Mongolian *cidór ‘hobbles, shackles’ > Mongolian čidür ‘hobbles for 
horses, shackles for the feet’, cidürle- ‘to hobble a horse, to shackle the 
feet, to handicap or hinder’; Khalkha códór ‘hobbles, shackles’; Buriat 
Stider ‘hobbles, shackles’; Kalmyk códr ‘hobbles, shackles’; Ordos códór 
‘hobbles, shackles’; Dagur sider ‘hobbles, shackles’; Monguor cudor 
‘hobbles, shackles’. Proto-Turkic *did- ‘to hinder, to obstruct’? > Old 
Turkic God. ‘to hinder, to obstruct’; Karakhanide Turkic tid- ‘to hinder, to 
obstruct’; Turkmenian diy-, di-yi ‘to stop’; Uzbek tiy- ‘to hinder, to 
obstruct’; Karaim fiy- ‘to hinder, to obstruct’; Tatar fiy- ‘to hinder, to 
obstruct’; Bashkir tiy- ‘to hinder, to obstruct’; Kirghiz tiy- ‘to hinder, to 
obstruct’; Kazakh tiy- ‘to hinder, to obstruct’; Noghay tiy- ‘to hinder, to 
obstruct’; Chuvash čar- ‘to hinder, to obstruct’; Yakut f- ‘to touch’; 
Dolgan dr. ‘to touch’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1346—1347 *tāde 
‘to obstruct; trap’. 


Buck 1949:19.59 hinder, prevent. 


219. Proto-Nostratic root *t’ah- (~ *t’ah-): 
(vb.) *t’ah- ‘to break, to split; to crush, to grind, to pound’; 
(n.) *t’ah-a ‘break, split, division; anything ground or pulverized’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *t’ah- ‘to break, to split; to crush, to grind, to pound’: 
Proto-Semitic *t’ah-an- ‘to grind, to mill, to crush’ > Hebrew fahan [100] 
‘to grind, to mill, to crush’; Aramaic fahan ‘to mill, to grind’; Ugaritic thn 
‘to grind’; Akkadian fēnu ‘to grind, to mill’; Arabic fahana ‘to grind, to 
mill, to pulverize (something, especially grain); to crush, to ruin, to 
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destroy’, tihn ‘flour, meal’; Sabaean thn ‘flour, meal’; Sheri / Jibbali tahán 
‘to grind, to mill’; Harsüsi fehan ‘to grind, to mill’; Soqotri fahan ‘to 
grind, to mill’; Mehri fahan ‘to grind, to mill’, mathanét ‘grindstone, 
quern’; Geez / Ethiopic tahana [Mhi], tahna [Thi] ‘to grind flour, to 
grind fine’, tahn [m7] ‘grindstone, fine flour’; Tigrinya tahand ‘to 
grind’; Tigre tdhana ‘to grind’, mäthän ‘mill, lower millstone’; Harari 
tadhana ‘to to be finely ground (flour), to be clever’. Klein 1987:242; 
Leslau 1987:590; Murtonen 1989:205. Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *t’ah- 
t'ah- ‘to break, to shatter, to smash’ > Arabic fahtaha ‘to break, to shatter, 
to smash (something). Proto-Semitic *t’ah-am- ‘to split? > Geez / 
Ethiopic tahama [mde] ‘to split in half, to thin out plants’. Leslau 
1987:590. Proto-Southern Cushitic *dah- ‘to knock’ > Iraqw dah- ‘to 
knock over, to knock down’; Alagwa dahit- ‘to faint’; Dahalo dah- ‘to 
pound’, dahanite ‘pestle’. Ehret 1980:189. West Chadic *t’aHan- ‘to press 
down, to forge’ > Angas fen ‘to press down’; Tangale toni ‘to forge’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:515, no. 2455, *tahan- ‘to grind, to forge’. 
Proto-Kartvelian *f'ex- ‘to break’: Georgian Uer: ‘to break’, t’exa- 
‘breaking’, t’exil- ‘broken’; Mingrelian t’ax- ‘to break’, t'axa- ‘breaking, 
ache’, t’axil- ‘broken’; Laz t’ax ‘to break’, t’axa- ‘breaking’, mo-t’axer- 
‘broken’; Svan /a-t’x-i ‘chisel’. Schmidt 1962:134; Klimov 1964:180— 
181 *fex- and 1998:187 *tex- : *tx- ‘to break’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:327—328 *tex-; Fahnrich 2007:397—398 *fex-. 
Proto-Indo-European *f'ehh- [*t’ahh-] > *t’a- ‘to cleave, to split, to 
divide’; (extended form) *t'elh-y/i- [*t'ahh-y/i-]: Sanskrit dati, dyáti ‘to 
cut, to divide, to reap, to mow’, dáyati ‘to divide, to destroy, to divide 
asunder’; Greek afto ‘to cleave asunder, to cleave, to slay, to smite, to 
rend, to tear, to divide’; Old Icelandic tid ‘time’, timi ‘time, proper time; 
good luck, prosperity’; Faroese tíð ‘time’, tími ‘hour’; Norwegian fid 
‘time’, time ‘time, proper time’; Swedish fid ‘time, season’, timme ‘hour’; 
Danish tid ‘time’, time ‘time, proper time’; Old English Gd ‘time, date, 
period’, tima ‘time, date’; Old Saxon fid ‘time’; Dutch tijd ‘time’; Old 
High German zit ‘time’ (New High German Zeit). Rix 1998a:87 *deh,- ‘to 
divide’; Pokorny 1959:174—179 *da- : *da-; *dai-, *dai-, *di- ‘to divide’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:763—767 *da(i)-, *di-, *da-; Mann 1984—1987:131 
*daio (*daio) ‘to divide’; Mallory—Adams 1997:160—161 *deh,;(i)- ‘to 
cut up, to divide’; Watkins 1985:10 *da- ‘to divide’ (contracted from 
*daa-; variant form *dai- from extended root *daai-) and 2000:14 *da- ‘to 
divide’ (oldest form *dea,-, colored to *da2,-, contracted to *da-; variant 
form *dai-, contracted from *dea,i-, colored to *daa,i-); Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.II:10—21 and II:31; Boisacq 1950:162 *da(i)-, *do(i)-, *di-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:340; Beekes 2010.1:297 and L:297—298 *deh,-, 
*deh,-i-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:247—248; Hofmann 1966:50 *da(i)-, 
*di-, *da-; Orél 2003:407 Proto-Germanic *fidiz, 408 *timón; Kroonen 
2013:516 Proto-Germanic *fidi- ‘time’ and 517 *timan- ‘time’; De Vries 
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1977:587 and 588—589; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:360 and 11:364; 
Onions 1966:923 *di-, *dài- and 924; Klein 1971:765—766 and 767; 
Skeat 1898:642 and 644; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:878 *di- : *da(i)-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:808 *dai-. 


Buck 1949:9.26 break (vb. tr.); 12.23 separate (vb.); 12.232 divide. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:312, no. 130. 


220. Proto-Nostratic root *t’akh- (~ *t'akh-): 
(vb.) *t'ak^- ‘to be fit, appropriate, suitable, proper’; 
(n.) *f'ak'-a ‘fitness, appropriateness, suitability, propriety’; (adj.) ‘fit, 
appropriate, suitable, proper’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil taku (takuv-, takk-/takunt-) ‘to be fit, appropriate, 
suitable, proper, worthy, adequate, proportionate, excellent; to begin; to 
get ready; to be obtained; to be deserved; to resemble’; Kannada tagu 
(takk-) ‘to be fit or proper, to suit’; Tulu takka ‘fit, suitable, proper, 
deserving, worthy’; Malayalam taku ‘to be fit, to suit’; Telugu tagu ‘to be 
proper, becoming, fit, suitable, decent, worthy, competent’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:260, no. 3005. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *f'ek^(s)-/*t'ok^(s)- ‘to do what is fit, appropriate, 
suitable, proper’: Sanskrit dasasyáti ‘to serve, to oblige, to honor, to 
worship,’ dasa ‘condition, circumstance, fate’, dáksati ‘to act to the 
satisfaction of; to be able or strong’, daksa-h ‘able, fit, adroit, clever, 
dexterous, industrious, intelligent’; Latin decus ‘distinction, honor, glory, 
grace’, decet ‘it is fitting, proper, seemly’; Old Irish dech, deg ‘best’; 
Greek deKktdc ‘acceptable’; Old High German gi-zehon ‘to arrange’. Rix 
1998a:93—95 *dek- ‘to take, to take up’; Pokorny 1959:189—191 *dek- 
‘to take’; Walde 1927—1932.1:782—785 *dek-; Mann 1984—1987:136— 
137 *dekar- (*dekos) ‘accepted, decency, acceptable’, 137 *deko, -ið ‘to 
find, to get, to deem, to judge’, 137—138 *dekos ‘fit, fitting, fitness’, 138 
*deksos, -ios ‘fit, fitting, right, proper’; Watkins 1985:10—11 *dek- and 
2000:15 *dek- ‘to take, to accept’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:110 
*t’ek[h]-/*t’ek["]-s- and 1995.1:95 *t’ekh-/*t’ekh-s- ‘to serve, to worship’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:271 *dekes- ‘to honor’; Beekes 2010.1:320—321 
*dek-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:267—269; Frisk 1970—1973.1:373—374 
*dek-, *dok-; Hofmann 1966:54 *dek-; Boisacq 1950:172—173; De Vaan 
2008:164; Ernout—Meillet 1979:166—167; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:330—331 *dek-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:10 and II:27. 


Buck 1949:9.943 fitting, suitable; 16.73 right (adj., in a moral sense, vs. 
wrong). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:312—313, no. 131; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
2255, *tAKz ‘to suit, to be appropriate, to fit’. 
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221. Proto-Nostratic root *t’al- (~ *t’al-): 
(vb.) *t’al- ‘to lick’; 
(n.) *t'al-a ‘licking’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian Sr lek’-/*t’lik’- ‘to lick, to lick oneself: Georgian t Tek "-/ 
t’lik’- ‘to lick, to lick oneself’; Mingrelian t'irk"- (< *t’rik’- < *t’lik’-) ‘to 
lick, to lick oneself. Klimov 1998:190 *ftlek- : *trk- ‘to lick, to lick 
oneself’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:333 *tlek-/*tlik-; Fáhnrich 2007: 
406 *tlek-/*tlik-. 

B. Proto-Altaic *talV- ‘to lick’: Proto-Tungus *dala- ‘to lap, to swill; to feed 
(animals)’ > Evenki dala- ‘to lap, to swill’; Lamut / Even dal- ‘to lap, to 
swill’; Negidal dala- ‘to lap, to swill’; Ulch dala-n- ‘to feed (animals)'; 
Nanay / Gold dalo- ‘to feed (animals)’; Oroch dalau- ‘to feed animals’; 
Udihe dala- ‘to lap, to swill’. Proto-Mongolian *do/fu]ya- ‘to lick’ > 
Mongolian doliya-, doluya- ‘to lick’; Khalkha dold- ‘to lick’; Buriat dolo- 
‘to lick’; Kalmyk dola- ‘to lick’; Ordos dolo- ‘to lick’; Moghol dät ‘to 
lick’; Dagur dolo- ‘to lick’; Monguor doli- ‘to lick’. Proto-Turkic *dala- 
‘to bite" > Turkish dala- ‘to bite’; Azerbaijani dala- ‘to bite’; Turkmenian 
dala- ‘to bite’; Tatar tala- ‘to bite’; Chuvash tula- ‘to bite’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1352 *talV ‘to lick’. 


Buck 1949:4.59 lick (vb.). 


222. Proto-Nostratic root *t’al- (~ *t’al-): 
(vb.) Sr ot ‘to plunge, sink, dive, dip, or fall into; to immerse’; 
(n.) *t'al-a ‘immersion; depth’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic falaka [mA#] ‘to be deep, to be 
soaked, to be drenched’; Amharic fdllakd ‘to dip, to sink (sun), to be 
deep’, dtdlldkd ‘to drench’; Tigrinya fálàká ‘to immerse’, falki ‘depth’, 
tdlkdyd ‘to be drenched’; Harari fdldka ‘to dip, to plunge (tr.)’; Gurage 
täläkä ‘to dip into a dish, to sink, to drown, to set (sun)’. Leslau 1963:154, 
1979:618, and 1987:592. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *t’e/- ‘to fall into the mud’: Georgian t’/-ek’v-a ‘to fall 
into the mud’; Mingrelian ¢’al-ik’-u-a ‘to be covered with mud’. Fáhnrich 
2007:394 *tel-. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan (reduplicated) *tæltæl ‘merganser’ [a diving 
bird]: Alyutor taltal, (Palana) teltel ‘merganser’; Kamchadal / Itelmen 
(Eastern) tiltil ‘merganser’, (Southern) tidel ‘greater merganser’ [note also 
(Eastern) tilkozik ‘to take a bath’, tiltezik ‘bath’]. Fortescue 2005:280. 


Buck 1949:1.214 mud; 9.36 wash; 10.33 sink (vb.). 


223. Proto-Nostratic root *t’al- (~ *t’al-): 
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(vb.) *t’al- ‘to stretch out, to extend’; 
(n.) *t'al-a ‘length; height’; (adj.) ‘long, tall; high’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *t’a/wa/l- ‘to stretch out, to extend’ > Hebrew oi 
Kall ‘to hurl, to cast’; Arabic fala ‘to be or become long; to last long; to 
lengthen, to grow longer, to extend, to be protracted, to become drawn out; 
to surpass, to excel’, fu/ ‘length; size, height, tallness’; Sabaean fw/ ‘to 
extend, to lengthen’; Harsüsi afwayl ‘to lengthen, to prolong’; Sheri / 
Jibbali fol ‘length’; Mehri atwil ‘to prolong someone's life’, oi ‘length’, 
tawayl ‘long’. Klein 1987:241; Murtonen 1989:294; Militarév 2008a:206 
and 2011:85; Zammit 2002:274. Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *f'al-t'al- 
‘to throw’ > Hebrew ftiltel KK ‘to throw, to fling, to hurl’, faltelah 
KIK ‘throwing (to) a great distance’; Arabic faltala ‘to move’. Proto- 
Semitic *na-t’al- ‘to lift? > Hebrew natal [^03] ‘to lift, to bear’; Biblical 
Aramaic natal ‘to take, to lift up, to raise, to carry (away)’. Murtonen 
1989:280; Klein 1987:413. 

B. Proto-Indo-European (*f’el-/*t’ol-/*t’'l- ‘to stretch, to extend, to 
lengthen’:) (extended forms) *t’/-E-g'o- ‘long’, *t’l-e-Egh- > *t’légh- 
‘(vb.) to stretch, to extend, to lengthen; (n.) length’: Sanskrit dirghá-h 
‘long, tall, deep’ (comp. draghiyan ‘longer’), draghmán-, drághimán- 
‘length’, draghate ‘to lengthen, to stretch’ (causative draghayati ‘to 
lengthen, to extend, to stretch’); Greek óoAwuóg ‘long’, évósAgyng 
‘continuous, perpetual’; Gothic tulgus ‘firm, steady’; Old English (adv. 
comp.) tulge, tylg, (superl.) tylgest ‘strongly, firmly, well’; Old Saxon 
(adv.) tulgo ‘very’; Old Church Slavic divg ‘long’, dleZo, dlvziti ‘to 
extend’; Hittite (nom. pl.) da-lu-ga-e-es ‘long’, da-lu-ga-as-ti ‘length’, 
(3rd sg. pres.) ta-lu-kis-zi, ta-lu-ki-is-zi ‘to become long’. Walde 1927— 
1932.:812—813 *del-; *delegh-; *d.laghé- (*dlghó-); *(d)longho-s; 
Pokorny 1959:196—198 *del-; *delégh-; *d]ehó-; *(d)longho-s ‘long’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.:230 *t’el-, *t']-H-g[^]- and 1995.1:177, 
1:180, E199 *t’el- ‘long’, *t’elHg'-, *t']-H-g^-; Mann 1984—1987:150 
*diehis, -iə ‘length, distance’, 151 *d/ghos (*dalaghos with variants) 
‘long, lasting, durable’, 153 *doligh-; Watkins 1985:11 *del- and 2000:15 
*del- ‘long’; Mallory—Adams 1997:357 *d[h,ghos ‘long’, *dlonghos 
‘long’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:47; Boisacq 1950:194—195 *dela*gh-; 
Beekes 2010.1:345—346 *d(o)Ih,g"ó-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:291— 
292; Frisk 1970—1973.1:406—407; Hofmann 1966:62 *delégh-; Orél 
2003:411 Proto-Germanic *tulguz; Kroonen 2013:525 Proto-Germanic 
*tulgu- ‘firm’; Lehmann 2008:349 *d/gh-, *delegh-; Feist 1939:482—483 
*dlehu-, *delégh-; Derksen 2008:133 *dIh,g^-ó-; Kloekhorst 2008b:819— 
821 *dólugf-i-. 


Sumerian dalla ‘to widen, to stretch, to extend, to enlarge’. 
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Buck 1949:9.32 stretch; 10.25 throw (vb.); 12.57 long. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
2268, *taeLCE(-ga) ‘to be long’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:306—307, no. 123. 


224. Proto-Nostratic root *t’al- (~ *t'al»-): 
(vb.) Sr oft, ‘to drip, to fall in drops, to sprinkle, to wet, to moisten’; 
(n.) *t’al’-a ‘dew, (rain) drop, drizzle’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *f'al- (vb.) ‘to drip, to fall in drops, to sprinkle, to wet, to 
moisten’, (n.) *t’al- ‘dew, drop’: Proto-Semitic *t’al-al- (vb.) ‘to bedew, 
to wet, to moisten’, (n.) *t’all- ‘dew, drop’ > Hebrew fal Kä ‘dew’; 
Ugaritic // ‘dew’; Arabic falla ‘to bedew’, fall ‘dew’; Harsüsi fel ‘dew’; 
Sheri / Jibbali fel ‘dew’; Mehri tal ‘dew’; Geez / Ethiopic tall [ma] ‘dew, 
moisture, humidity’, talla [mA], talala [MAA] ‘to be moist, wet, humid; to 
be covered with dew; to be soft, fertile, verdant, fat’; Tigrinya tälälä ‘to be 
fresh, verdant’, falli ‘dew’; Tigre fálla ‘to be wet’, táltál ‘moisture’, fail 
‘dew’; Amharic fal] ‘dew’. Klein 1987:244 and 245; Leslau 1987:591; 
Murtonen 1989:206; Zammit 2002:271—272. Geez / Ethiopic falaya 
[MAP] ‘to be soft, tender, humid, fresh’. Leslau 1987:592. Central Chadic 
*t'VI- ‘drop’ > Buduma tolo ‘drop’. West Chadic *t’al- ‘to flow’ > Bokkos 
tal- ‘to flow’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:515, no. 2459, Stot ‘dew, drop’ and 
516, no. 2460, *tal-/*tul- ‘to flow, to pour’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil fe/i ‘(vb.) to strew, to scatter, to sprinkle, to sow (as 
seed), to cast up in sifting; (n.) sowing (as of seeds in a field)’, telippu 
‘winnowing, sprinkling, scattering, sowing’, tellu (telli-) ‘to winnow, to 
waft (as the sea), to cast upon the floor’, tali ‘(vb.) to drip (as rain); to 
sprinkle (tr.); (n.) drop of water, raindrop, first shower of rain’; Malayalam 
telluka ‘to sift or winnow by casting up gently in a fan’, telli ‘sifted 
powder’, tellal ‘winnowing’, tali ‘sprinkling water’, talikka ‘to sprinkle’; 
Kota tel (teyl-) ‘to winnow (flour) gently’, tey/-/telc- (telc-) ‘to sprinkle 
(tr.)’; Kannada tali ‘(vb.) to spread by scattering, to strew, to sprinkle; to 
be scattered about; (n.) scattering, sprinkling’, ta/isu ‘to sprinkle, to cause 
to sprinkle’, fenfu ‘to winnow corn’; Kodagu tali- (talip-, talic-) ‘to 
sprinkle (liquid)’; Tulu ¢alipu ‘sprinkling’, talipuni, talipu ‘to sprinkle’, 
telluni ‘to winnow, to sift’; Koraga talpi ‘to sprinkle’; Gondi tehc-, 
tahcand, tahcitanad ‘to winnow’; Kurux telnā ‘to winnow flour so as to 
separate it from stones or unground grain’; Malto téle ‘to sift’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1964:301, no. 3435. Note: Two separate stems may be involved 
here. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *t'el-/*t'ol- ‘to drip, to fall in drops, to sprinkle, to 
wet, to moisten’: Middle Irish delt ‘dew’; Armenian teł ‘heavy rain’; 
Swedish talg ‘tallow’; Danish talg ‘tallow’; Middle English talg, talgen, 
talug ‘tallow’; Middle Low German talg, talch ‘tallow’; Dutch talk 
‘tallow’; New High German Talg ‘tallow, grease, suet’. Pokorny 1959:196 
*del- ‘to dribble’; Watkins 1985:11 *del- ‘to drip’; Mallory—Adams 
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1997:207 *del- ‘to flow’; Orél 2003:400 Proto-Germanic *talgo ~ *talgan; 
Kroonen 2013:508 Proto-Germanic *talga/o- ‘tallow’; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1I:351; Onions 1966:901; Klein 1971:743; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:768; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:719. 


Bomhard—Kerns_ 1994:302—303, no. 118. Different (false) etymology in 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2366, *tUÍV (= *tülV ?) ‘to drip; drops of water, dew’. 


225. Proto-Nostratic root *t’am-: 
(vb.) *t’am- ‘to make or construct (something) in a skillful manner’ (> ‘to 
build’); 
(n.) *t’am-a ‘the act of making or constructing (something) in a skillful 
manner’ (> ‘craft, skill’); ‘that which is made or constructed in a skillful 
manner’ (> ‘building, structure’); ‘one who makes or constructs (something) 
in a skillful manner’ (> ‘craftsman, carpenter’) 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil tamukkam ‘place where elephants are sent together to 
battle; summer house; royal pavilion, as the Nayak building at Madura’; 
Malayalam tamukkam ‘place where elephants fight’; Kannada tamanga, 
tavaga, tavanga ‘platform, stage’; Telugu tamagamu ‘platform; tabernacle 
or summer house, having no walls but a roof on pillars’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:268, no. 3081. 

Proto-Indo-European *t’em-/*t’om-/*t’m- (vb.) ‘to build, to construct’, (n.) 
*t’om-o-s, *t’om-u-s ‘house, building, structure’: Sanskrit dama-h ‘house, 
home’; Avestan dqman- ‘dwelling’; Greek éu ‘to build, to construct’, 
õóuoç ‘house; house of a god, temple; abode (of animals)’, éuviov 
“bedspread, mattress’, éuaç ‘body, stature, form’, 5@ ‘house’, d@p0 
‘house, home, temple’, dgondtic ‘master (of the house), lord’; Armenian 
tamal ‘roof, house-top; building’, tun ‘house; family, tribe’; Latin domus 
‘house, home; building, townhouse; dwelling-place of a bird or animal’; 
Old Irish dam ‘tribe, family, kindred, relationship; church, house’, damna 
‘the stuff or matter from which anything is produced’; Old Welsh daum, 
dauu ‘son-in-law, member of a retinue, guest’; Gothic gatiman ‘to suit’, 
*timrjan ‘to build (up), to strengthen, to benefit, to edify’, *ga-timrjo 
‘building’, timrja ‘carpenter’, *ga-timrjan ‘to build up’, *ana-timrjan ‘to 
build upon’, *timreins, *ga-timreins ‘edification’; Old Icelandic timbr 
‘timber, wood felled for building’, timbra ‘to build with timber’, timbran 
‘building’; Faroese timbur ‘timber’; Norwegian timber ‘(standing) timber, 
(cut) logs, (trimmed) lumber’; Swedish timmer ‘timber’, timra ‘to build 
with timber’, timmerman ‘carpenter’; Danish tommer ‘timber’; Old 
English timber ‘timber, building material; act of building; building, 
structure’, timbran, timbrian ‘to build, to construct, to erect’, timbre 
‘building, structure’; Old Frisian -timbria ‘to build’, timber ‘building’; Old 
Saxon giteman ‘to befit, to suit; to be fitting, suitable, proper’, timbar 
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‘construction material’, timbrian ‘to build’, timbrio ‘carpenter’; Middle 
Dutch timmer, timber, temmer ‘building’; Old High German zeman ‘to 
befit, to suit; to be fitting, suitable, proper’, zimbar ‘dwellings, room’ 
(New High German Zimmer ‘room, chamber’); Old Church Slavic dom» 
‘house’, doma ‘at home’; Russian dom [now] ‘house, home’, dóma [noma] 
‘at home’; Hieroglyphic Luwian tama- ‘to build’. Pokorny 1959:198—199 
*dem-, *dema- ‘to build’, *domo-s, *domu-s ‘house’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:786—788 *dem-, *demá-; *dém-, *dom-, *dm-, *dm-; *domo-s, 
*domu-s; Mann 1984—1987:140 *demo ‘to fit, to form, to build’, 154 
*domos, -iis ‘building, house’, 154 *domn- ‘dwelling’; Watkins 1985:11 
*dema-, *dem- ‘house, household’, *dom-o-, *dom-u- ‘house’, *dem(a)- 
‘to build’ and 2000:16 *dem- ‘house, household’ (suffixed o-grade form 
*dom-o-, *dom-u- ‘house’); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:645—646 
*t'om- ‘house, building’, (fn. 7) *t’em- ‘to build, to erect’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:87 *dem/(h,)- ‘to build (up)' and 281 *dőm (gen. *déms) 
‘house; *dóm(h;)os ‘house’; Rix 2001:115—116 *demh,- ‘to fit or join 
(together) to build’; Frisk 1970—1973.1:364 and I:408—409; Boisacq 
1950:176 and 195—196 *dém-, *dóm-, *dm-, *dm-; *domo-, *domu-; 
*dema- ‘to build’; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:261—262 and 1I:292—293 
*domo-; Hofmann 1966:55 *dem- and 62 *domos (*domos); Beekes 
2010.1:314—315, 1:319 *dems-pot-, 1:343, 1:346—347 *dom, *domo-, 
1:362 *dom, and 1:362—363 *dem-; Martirosyan 2008:599—600 and 618 
*dom-o-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:182—183 *domu-, *domo-; *dem-; De 
Vaan 2008:178—179 *dom-o-, *dom-u-; *dom; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:369—370 *dém-, *dóm-, *dm-, *dm-; Matasović 2009:88— 
89 *demh,-; Falileyev 2000:40 Brittonic *damo- « Proto-Indo-European 
*domos ‘house(hold)’; Orél 2003:404 Proto-Germanic *temanan and 404 
Proto-Germanic */emran; Kroonen 2013:517 Proto-Germanic *fimbra- 
‘timber, lumber’ (< Proto-Indo-European *dem(H)-ro-), Feist 1939:478 
*dem-ro-, *dem-; Lehmann 1989:150—151 and 345—346 *dem-, *demH- 
‘to join, to construct’; Falk—Torp 1910—1911.1I:1217 Proto-Germanic 
*temra- (< Proto-Indo-European *demro-); De Vries 1977:588; Onions 
1966:924 *demron; *dém-, *dom-, dm-; Klein 1971:767 *dem-, *dema-; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:409 *demH-ro- and 410; Walshe 1951:258; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:884 Proto-Germanic *timbra- (< *temra- < Proto- 
Indo-European *dem-ro-); Kluge—Seebold 1989:813 Proto-Germanic 
*temra-; Derksen 2008:112 and 113 *dom-u-; Benveniste 1935:65— 68. 
Etruscan tmia ‘place, sacred building, temple (?)’. Bonfante—Bonfante 
2002:219. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *taminya ‘to be skilled’ > 
Chukchi teminya-l?an ‘master craftsman’, na-teminya-gin ‘skilled’, 
teminy-iney ‘tool’, tamenya-ran ‘workshop’; Kerek tamin/n/-aat- ‘to be 
skilled’, tamininii-lran- ‘skilled person’; Koryak tamenya-jav-enay ‘tool’, 
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tamenya-jan ‘workshop’; Alutor (Palana) teminy-et- ‘to be skilled, to fix a 
sled’, teminy-inan ‘tool’. Fortescue 2005:280. 


Buck 1949:7.12 house; 9.41 craft, trade; 9.42 artisan, craftsman; 9.422 tool; 
9.43 carpenter; 9.44 build. 


226. Proto-Nostratic root *t’an- (~ *t’an-): 
(vb.) *t’an- ‘to fill, to stuff, to pack or load tightly together’; 
(n.) *t’an-a ‘closeness, thickness, density; load, burden’; (adj.) ‘tightly packed 
or pressed together; close, thick, dense’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian dns ‘to be loaded heavily’, dns ‘weight, load, burden; 
heavy’, dnsw ‘weights’. Hannig 1995:982; Faulkner 1962:314; Gardiner 
1957:602; Erman—Grapow 1921:215 and 1926—1963.5:468—469. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian St en. ‘to fill, to stuff, to pack (tight) with’: Georgian 
ten- ‘to fill, to stuff, to pack (tight) with’; Mingrelian ¢’in- ‘to fill, to stuff, 
to pack (tight) with’. Klimov 1964:183 *ffen- and 1998:186 *fen- ‘to fill, 
to stuff, to pack (tight) with’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:325—326 
*ten-; Fahnrich 2007:394— 395 *fen-. Common Kartvelian (reduplication 
of the simple verbal stem *t’en-) *t’it’in- ‘to stuff, to fill tight’: Mingrelian 
t'it'in- ‘to fill, to stuff (tight)’; Svan t’at’an-, t’t’an- ‘to fill to the brim’. 
Klimov 1998:188 *fitin-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *t’ns-u- ‘closely packed or pressed together; thick, 
dense’: Greek daovc ‘thick with hair, hairy, shaggy, rough’; Latin densus 
‘thick, dense, close, compact, set close together’, denseo ‘to make thick, to 
press together, to thicken’; (?) Hittite dassus ‘massive, mighty’ (according 
to Melchert 1994a:163, Proto-Anatolian *-VnsV- > Hittite -VssV-). 
Pokorny 1959:202—203 *dens- ‘thick’; Walde 1927—1932.1:793—794 
*dens-; Mann 1984—1987:151—152 *dns-, *dnt- ‘close, thick’; Watkins 
1985:11 *dens- and 2000:16 *dens- ‘dense, thick’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:574 (?) *dénsus, *dnsóus ‘thick’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:175 
*f'ens-, (zero-grade) *t’ns- and 1995.1:150 *t’ens- ‘dense, solid’, (zero- 
grade) *f'gs-, 1:173 *t’ns-u-; Hofmann 1966:52 *dysus; Chantraine 
1968—1980.L:253 *dns-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:351 *dens-os, *dns-os, 
*densuos, *dut-tos (?); Boisacq 1950:167 *den-: *den-t-, *den-s-; Beekes 
2010.1:305; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:341—342 *dnsus, *dens-os, 
*dns-os; Ernout—Meillet 1979:169—170; De Vaan 2008:167 *d(é)ns-o- 
‘thick’. Note: This etymology is rejected by Kloekhorst (2008b:853—855) 
— Kloekhorst compares Hittite dassu-, dassau- (adj.) ‘strong, powerful, 
heavy; well-fed; difficult, important’ with Sanskrit damsas- ‘miraculous 
power’, dams- ‘to have miraculous power’ and Greek 816d0Kq@ ‘to learn’ 
instead. 
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Buck 1949:12.63 thick (in dimension); 12.64 thick (in density). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:308, no. 126. 


227. Proto-Nostratic root *t’an- (~ *t’an-): 
(vb.) *t’an- ‘to tie, to bind, to plait, to weave’; 
(n.) *t'an-a ‘anything woven or plaited’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t’an- ‘to tie, to bind, to plait, to weave’: Proto-Semitic 
*t’an-ar- ‘to plait, to weave’ > Akkadian tenü ‘to weave’; Hebrew tene? 
[N30] ‘wicker basket’. Murtonen 1989:207 (Murtonen considers Hebrew 
fene? to be original and not a loan); Klein 1987:246 (Klein considers 
Hebrew fene? to be an Egyptian loan). Egyptian dnit ‘basket’. Hannig 
1995:982; Faulkner 1962:314; Erman—Grapow 1921:215 (borrowed from 
Hebrew) and 1926—1963.5:467. West Chadic *t'a?an- (metathesis from 
*f'ana?-) ‘to sew’, *t'yan-H- ‘rope’ > Sura taan- ‘to sew’, tey ‘rope’; 
Mupun taan- ‘to sew’, teg ‘rope’; Angas ten- ‘to sew’, tang ‘rope’; Montol 
tan- ‘to sew’, teng ‘rope’; Ankwe tan- ‘to sew’, tieng ‘rope’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:516, no. 2461, *tana?- ‘to weave, to sew’. 

B. Proto-Altaic *tanyu- ‘(vb.) to bind; (n.) rope’: Proto-Tungus *day- ‘tight, 
bound tight, stuffed tightly’ > Evenki dayama ‘tight, bound tight, stuffed 
tightly’; Manchu dan ‘trap, snare (for wild fowl, wolves, and foxes)’. 
Proto-Turkic *day- ‘to bind together’ > Karakhanide Turkic tay- ‘to bind 
together’; Turkmenian day- ‘to bind together’; Kirghiz tay- ‘to bind 
together’; Kazakh tay- ‘to bind together’; Sary-Uighur tay- ‘to bind 
together’; Tuva doy-na- ‘to bind together’; Yakut tay- ‘to bind together’; 
Dolgan on. ‘to put on’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1354 *tanyu ‘to 
bind; rope’. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *tani- ‘to sew’: Chukchi tani-, rani- ‘to sew, 
to sew up, to darn’; Kerek -nni- ‘to sew’ as in Xattu-nni- ‘to sew skin of 
boat’; Koryak təni- ‘to sew’; Alyutor təni- ‘to sew’; Kamchadal / Itelmen 
ce?ngete-s, ce?ngete-1-kas ‘to sew’. Fortescue 2005:299. 


Buck 1949:6.35 sew; 9.19 rope, cord; 9.75 plait (vb.); 9.76 basket. 


228. Proto-Nostratic root *t'ap^- (~ *t’ap"-): 
(vb.) *t’ap"- ‘to strike, to beat, to pound’; 
(n.) *t’ap"-a ‘stroke, blow’ 
Note also: 
(vb.) *t#ap- ‘to strike, to knock, to hit, to beat, to pound; to trample’; 
(n.) *thaph-a ‘stroke, slap, blow, hit’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *f'ap- ‘to strike, to hit’: Proto-Semitic *t’ap-ah- ‘to strike 
(with the hand), to hit? > Hebrew tagah [MDD] ‘to extend, to spread out’ 
(perhaps by striking); Post-Biblical Hebrew fagah [T20] ‘to strike (with 
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the hand), to knock, to clap’; Aramaic fegah ‘to hit, to strike’; Arabic 
talfaha (with augmented /) ‘to make thin (by spreading, hitting)’; Geez / 
Ethiopic tafha [m4] ‘to clap (the hands), to make flat by patting with the 
hand, to make bricks’; Tigre fáfha, tálfáha (with augmented /) ‘to be even, 
to be flat (from being patted by the hand)’; Tigrinya täfhe, tálfohe (with 
augmented /) ‘to flatten’; Amharic (reduplicated) täfättäfä ‘to make flat, to 
slap repeatedly’; Gurage (reduplicated) fəfätäfä ‘to flatten, to flatten 
dough’, tdftaffa ‘flat’, tifätäfä ‘to clap hands’. Murtonen 1989:208; Klein 
1987:247; Leslau 1979:614, 615 and 1987:588. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *t’ep?-/*t’op'- ‘to pound, to trample’: Greek Aë 
‘to soften by working with the hand’, déyo ‘to work or knead a thing until 
it is soft (> Latin depsó ‘to knead’); Armenian top"em ‘to trample, to 
beat’; Polish deptac ‘to trample down’; Serbo-Croatian dépiti ‘to hit’. 
Pokorny 1959:203 *deph- ‘to stamp, to thrust’; Walde 1927—1932.1:786 
*deph-; Mann 1984—1987:140—141 *dépso, -ið ‘to pound, to trample’, 
155 *dops- ‘to trample, to tramp’; Watkins 1985:11—12 *deph- and 
2000:16 *deph- ‘to stamp’; Mallory—Adams 1997:550 (?) *deph,- ‘to 
strike’; Boisacq 1950:180; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:267; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:372—373; Hofmann 1966:56; Beekes 2010.1:320. 

C. Proto-Altaic *tap^V- ‘to strike, to press’: Proto- Tungus *dap- ‘to flatten, to 
press’ > Evenki dapca- ‘to flatten, to press’; Orok dapaw- ‘to flatten, to 
press’. Proto-Mongolian *dabta- ‘to forge, to hammer’ > Middle 
Mongolian dabta- ‘to forge, to hammer’, dabsi- ‘to knock, to hit’; Written 
Mongolian dabta- ‘to knock, to hit’; Khalkha davta- ‘to forge, to hammer’; 
Buriat dabta- ‘to forge, to hammer’; Kalmyk dawt- ‘to forge, to hammer’; 
Ordos dabta- ‘to forge, to hammer’; Dagur dabete- ‘to forge, to hammer’; 
Shira-Yughur dapta- ‘to forge, to hammer’. Proto-Turkic *dap- ‘to 
trample’ > Karakhanide Turkic tabri- ‘to jump about (of a camel)’; 
Turkmenian dabala- ‘to trample (of a camel’), dabira- ‘to ride, to stamp’; 
Tatar (dial.) tapa- ‘to trample’; Bashkir tapa- ‘to trample’; Kazakh tapa- 
‘to trample’; Yakut tabiy- ‘to hit with front hooves (of a horse)’; Dolgan 
tabin- ‘to scratch with a hoof’. Poppe 1960:104; Street 1974:27 *tepe- ‘to 
strike with the feet, to paw at’, *tepé-k; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1355—1356 *tap‘V ‘to stamp, to press’. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat). 


229. Proto-Nostratic root *t’aq’- (~ *t’aq’-): 
(vb.) *t’aq’- ‘to cover, to protect’; 
(n.) *t’aq’-a ‘covering’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian "ro ou. ‘skin, hide’: Georgian f'q'avi ‘skin, hide’; 
Mingrelian t’g’ebi ‘skin, hide’; Laz t’k’ebi ‘skin, hide’. Klimov 
1964:183—184 *fgaw- and 1998:192 *tgaw- ‘hide’; Schmidt 1962:134; 
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Fahnrich 2007:410 *tgaw-. Proto-Kartvelian ma-t’q’J- ‘wool’: Georgian 
mat'q'li ‘wool’; Mingrelian mont'q'ori ‘wool’; Laz mont’k’ori ‘wool’; 
Svan mdt’q’ ‘wool, yarn’. Klimov 1964:129 *matġļ- and 1998:117 
*matql- ‘wool (of sheep), fleece’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:231— 
232 *matql-; Fahnrich 2007:281 *matgl-; Schmidt 1962:123. The 
relationship of Sr o aw- ‘skin, hide’ to ma-t'q ]- ‘wool’ was first proposed 
by Deeters (cf. Klimov 1998:117). Semantic development as in Old 
Icelandic staka ‘skin, hide’ cited below. 

Proto-Indo-European *(s)t’ek’-/*(s)t’ok’- > (with regressive deglot- 
talization) *(s)thek’-/*(s)ttok’- ‘to cover’: Sanskrit sthagati ‘to cover, to 
veil, to make invisible, to cause to disappear’, sthagita-h ‘covered, 
concealed, hidden’; Greek otéym ‘to cover, to conceal, to shelter, to 
protect’, otéyoc, téyoc ‘a roof, any covered part of a house’, otéyn, téyn ‘a 
roof’; Latin tego ‘to cover; to bury, to cover with earth; to hide, to conceal; 
to cover so as to protect, to shield’, tectum ‘a covering, a roof’, tegulum ‘a 
covering, a roof’, teges ‘a mat, rug, covering’, toga ‘a covering, especially 
the white woolen upper garment worn by Romans in time of peace when 
they appeared in public’; Old Irish tech ‘house’, étach ‘garment’, tugid ‘to 
roof over, to cover’, tugatoir (poet.) ‘thatcher’; Old Welsh tig ‘house’; Old 
Icelandic bak ‘bed cover; roof, thatch’, þekja ‘to thatch, to cover’, bekja 
‘thatch, roof’, staka ‘skin, hide’; Norwegian tekja ‘to cover’, tekkja, tak 
‘roof’; Swedish täcke ‘to cover’, tak ‘roof’; Danish takke ‘to cover’, tag 
‘roof’; Old English peccan ‘to cover’, becan ‘roof, cover’, bec ‘roof, 
thatch’, baca ‘roof’; Old Frisian thekka ‘to cover’, thek ‘roof’; Old Saxon 
thekkian ‘to cover’; Middle Low German dack ‘roof’; Dutch dak ‘roof, 
dekken ‘to cover’; Old High German decchen ‘to cover’ (New High 
German decken), decchi ‘covering, roof" (New High German Decke), dah 
‘roof’? (New High German Dach); Lithuanian stogas ‘roof’; Old Prussian 
steege ‘barn’, stogis ‘roof’; Old Church Slavic o-stege ‘garment’. Rix 
1998a:535 *(s)teg- ‘to cover’; Pokorny 1959:1013—1014 *(s)teg- ‘to 
cover’; Walde 1927—1932.11:620—621 *(s)teg-; Mann 1984—1987:1315 
*stheg- (*steg-) ‘to cover, to hide’, 1323 *sthogos, -à, -is ‘enclosure, 
cover’, 1371 *tégd, -ið ‘to cover, to roof-over, to shelter’, 1371 *tegos, 
-es- (*teget-, *tegt-, *tegus) ‘cover, lid, roof, house’, 1406—1407 *tog-, 
1407 *togos, -à, -ia ‘cover, covering, roof, thatch’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:134 *(s)teg- ‘to cover’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:55 *(s)t[^]eK '- 
and 1995.1:49 *(s)t^eK"- ‘to cover’; Watkins 1985:65 *(s)teg- and 2000:85 
*(s)teg- ‘to cover’; Frisk 1970—1973.II:780—781; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:1046; Boisacq 1950:905 *st(h)ég-; Beekes 2010.11:1393 *(s)teg-; 
Hofmann 1966:333 *(s)teg-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:678—679; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.11:654—655 *steg-; De Vaan 2008:608 *(s)teg-e/o- 
‘to cover’; Orél 2003:415 Proto-Germanic *bakan, 415 *bakjanan, 415 
*bakjo(n); Kroonen 2013:531—532 Proto-Germanic *baka- ‘roof’, 
*bakjan-, *bakino-; De Vries 1977:542, 605, and 607; Falk—Torp 1903— 
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1906.1I:349 *(s)togo-; Klein 1971:758 *(s)teg-; Onions 1966:914 *tog-, 
*teg-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:119 *teg- and 124; Kluge—Seebold 1989:125 
*teg-, *steg- and 130; Derksen 2015:429 *stog-o-, *(s)teg-; Smoczyhski 
2007.1:605; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:911; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 
2008:634— 636 *(s)teg-. 


Buck 1949:4.12 skin; hide; 6.22 wool; 7.12 house; 12.26 cover (vb.); 12.27 
hide, conceal. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:315—316, no. 135. Different (doubtful) 
etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2411, *fo/?ii/ga ‘hide, skin’. 


230. Proto-Nostratic root *t’ar- (~ *t’ar-): 
(vb.) *t'ar- ‘to tear, to rend, to cut, to sever’; 
(n.) *t'ar-a ‘rip, tear, cut, slice’ 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *t'ar-V-p^- ‘to tear, to rend, to pluck’; 
(n.) *t'ar-p^-a ‘tearing, rending, plucking’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *f'Vr- ‘to take away’: Proto-Semitic *?a-t’ar- ‘to take 
away’ (*?a- is a prefix) > Akkadian eféru ‘to take something away (from 
somebody), to take out; (passive) to be taken away’. D. Cohen 1970— : 
16. Egyptian dr ‘to subdue (enemies), to expel, to drive out (people, 
illness), to remove (need, evil), to repress (wrongdoer, wrongdoing), to 
destroy (places)’. Faulkner 1962:314—315; Hannig 1995:983; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:215 and 1926—1963.5:473—474; Gardiner 1957:602. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:520, no. 2486, *tVr- ‘to take away’. For the 
semantics, cf. Gothic dis-tairan ‘to tear down, to remove’ and ga-tarnjan 
‘to rob, to take away’ cited below. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil tari (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to lop, to chop off, to cut off, tari (-v-, 
-nt-) ‘to be cut off, broken’, tari ‘a cutting off, wooden post, stake, 
weaver’s loom, a kind of axe’, tarikai ‘a kind of axe, chisel’; Malayalam 
tarikka ‘to cut down’, tari ‘pot, hedge-stake, stick, cutting, weaver’s 
loom’; Kota tayr- (tarc-) ‘to cut (using an implement with one hand); to 
cut a path through jungle’; Kannada tari, tare ‘to strip off, to cut off, to 
cut’, tari ‘cutting, slaughter; stake, post, sharp knife or sword’; Kodagu 
tari- (tarip-, taric-) ‘to chop to small bits’, tarip ‘cutting’; Tulu taripuni ‘to 
lop off, to clear (jungle); Telugu tarugu, targu, taruvu, tarvu ‘to slice, to 
chop’; Kolami targ- (tarakt-) ‘to cut, to cut off’; Naikri targ- ‘to cut’; 
Kurux tarnd (taryas) ‘to fell (tree), to lop off (bough)’; Malto tare ‘to cut 
down, to fell’, tare ‘to break (as a stick), to injure’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:273, no. 3140. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *t’er-/*t’or-/*t’r- ‘to tear, to rend, to flay’: Sanskrit 
drnati ‘to tear, to rend, to split open’; Greek óépo ‘to skin, to flay’; 
Armenian teem ‘to flay’; Welsh darn ‘fragment’; Gothic dis-tairan ‘to 
tear down, to remove’, dis-taurnan ‘to tear apart’, af-taurnan ‘to tear off’, 
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ga-taurnan ‘to vanish’ ga-tarnjan ‘to rob, to take away’; Old English 
teran ‘to tear’, taru ‘tear, rent’; Old Frisian tera ‘to tear’; Old Saxon terian 
‘to tear’; Dutch teren ‘to tear’; Old High German zeran, firzeran ‘to tear’ 
(New High German zehren, verzehren ‘to destroy, to consume’), zerren ‘to 
pull, to drag, to haul’ (New High German zerren), (in)trennen ‘to separate, 
to divide, to part, to sever’ (New High German trennen); Lithuanian diriù, 
derù, dirti ‘to flay’; Old Church Slavic dero, dero, dorati ‘to tear, to flay’. 
Rix 1998a:102—103 *der- ‘to tear, to rend’; Pokorny 1959:206—211 
*der-, *dera-, *dré- ‘to skin’; Walde 1927—1932.1:797—803 *der-, 
*dere-; Mann 1984—1987:141—142 *dero, -ið ‘to flay, to tear, to wear, 
to waste’, 142 *déros, -d, -is ‘rending; rip, tear, rupture’, 156 *doros, -ā 
‘rip, rag, torn piece’, 157 *doruos ‘tearing, dragging’, 164 *dro, -ið 
(*dar-) ‘to skin, to tan, to tear’; Watkins 1985:12 *der- and 2000:16 *der- 
‘to split, to peel, to flay’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:707 *t’er- and 
1995.1:192, 1:201, 1:202, E612, 1:780 *t’er- ‘to remove bark, to skin’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:567 *der- ‘to tear off, to flay’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.11:59; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:365—366; Boisacq 1950:178 *der-; 
Beekes 2010.1:318—319 *der-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:368—370; Hofmann 
1966:55—56; Kroonen 2013:513 Proto-Germanic *feran- ‘to tear’? (< 
*dér(H)-e-); Orél 2003:405 Proto-Germanic *feranan, 413 *turnojanan; 
Lehmann 1986:91—92 *der- and 150 *der-; Feist 1939:120 and 203— 
204; Skeat 1898:628; Onions 1966:906 *der-; Klein 1971:748 *dere-, 
*der-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:788 *der-, 877 *der(é)-, 880, and 888—889 
*der-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:738 *der-, 807, 810 *der-, and 816; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:96—97; Smoczynski 2007.1:115—116; Derksen 2008:99 
*der(H)- and 2015:132—133 *d(e)r-. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *tarray- ‘to cut or break into 
pieces’ > Chukchi tæræy- ‘to break to pieces’; Koryak tacran(a)- ‘to cut 
fish into pieces’; Alyutor tar?ay- ‘to break or cut to pieces’. Fortescue 
2005:282. 


Sumerian dar ‘to split’. 


Buck 1949:9.28 tear (vb. tr.); 9.29 flay, skin. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:301— 
302, no. 116. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2289, *terV ‘to 
tear, to burst’. 


231. Proto-Nostratic root *t’ar- (~ *t’ar-): 


Extended form: 

(vb.) *t'ar-V-p^- ‘to tear, to rend, to pluck’; 
(n.) *t'ar-p^-a ‘tearing, rending, plucking’ 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *t’ar- ‘to tear, to rend, to cut, to sever’; 
(n.) *t'ar-a ‘rip, tear, cut, slice’ 
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A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *t’ar-ap- ‘to tear, to rend, to pluck’ > Hebrew 
tāra [MƏ] ‘to tear, to rend, to pluck’, (hif) hatrig [Fun] ‘to let 
someone enjoy (food)’, terep IO) ‘prey, food, nourishment’; Aramaic 
tarag ‘to tear, to seize’; Arabic farafa ‘to graze on the borders of a pasture- 
ground (separate from the others)’, faraf ‘utmost part, outermost point, 
extremity, end, tip, point, edge, fringe, limit, border; side; region, area, 
section; a part of, a bit of, some’. Klein 1987:251; Murtonen 1989:209; 
Zammit 2002:268. Coptic torp [repr] ‘to seize, to rob, to carry off 
(Semitic loan). Vycichl 1983:220; Cerny 1976:194. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *t'rep^-/*t'rop^- ‘to tear, to rend, to pluck’: Greek 
ópéno ‘to pluck, to cull’; Albanian drapër ‘sickle’ (< Greek ópénavov 
‘scythe’); Old Icelandic trefill ‘tatter, rag’, trefr, tröf ‘fringes’; Russian 
(dial.) drápat', drapát' [npanarp] ‘to scratch, to scrape’. Rix 1998a:111 
*drep- ‘to tear or pull off; Pokorny 1959:211 *drep-, *drop-; Walde 
1927—1932.1:801—802 *dre-p-; Mann 1984—1987:160 *dropo, -io ‘to 
pluck, to tear’; Mallory—Adams 1997:567 *drep- ‘to scratch, to tear’; 
Boisacq 1950:200 *drep-; Beekes 2010.1:353 *drep-; Hofmann 1966:64 
*dre-p-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:297—298 *dr-ep-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:417; Prellwitz 1905:121; Orél 2003:408 Proto-Germanic *trabd; 
Kroonen 2013:520 Proto-Germanic *trabo- ‘fringe’ (< *drop-éh;-); De 
Vries 1977:597 *der-; Derksen 2008:115. 


Buck 1949:9.28 tear (vb. tr.); 12.35 end; 12.352 point; 12.353 edge; 12.36 side; 
13.23 part (sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:302, no. 117. 


232. Proto-Nostratic root *t’aw- (~ *t’aw-): 
(vb.) *t’aw- ‘to go, to leave, to go away; to let go’; 
(n.) *t'aw-a ‘distance, remoteness’; (adj.) ‘far away, remote, at a distance’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t’aw- ‘to go, to go away’: Semitic: Arabic fa?a (< *t’aw- 
à?-) ‘to come and go; to go far away’. West Chadic *t’a?- ‘to go’ > Warji 
ta-n ‘to go’; Siri fa ‘to go’; Jimbin da ‘to go’. Central Chadic *t’uw- ‘to 
go’ > Banana tuwwa ‘to go’. East Chadic *tawi- ‘to go, to walk’ > Tumak 
tiw ‘to go, to walk’; Sokoro teui ‘to go, to walk’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:511—512, no. 2440, *ta?-/*taw- ‘to go, to come’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *t’ew- ‘to leave, to let go’: Georgian t’ev- ‘to leave, to let 
go’; Mingrelian rot ‘to leave, to let go’; Laz t'al- ‘to leave’. Klimov 
1964:180 *tew- and 1998:185 *tew- ‘to leave, to let go’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *t’ew(A)-/*t’ow(A)-/*t'u(A)- ‘(vb.) to go, to leave, to 
go away; (adv.) far off, far away, distant’: Sanskrit dávati ‘to go’, davayati 
‘to make distant, to remove’, dütá-h ‘messenger, envoy’, dürá-h ‘distant, 
far, remote, long (way)’, daviyas- ‘farther, very distant’, davisthd-h 
‘remotest, very far away’; Avestan durat ‘far’; Old Persian düraiy ‘afar, 
far away, far and wide’, (adv.) düradasa ‘from afar’, duvaista- ‘very long, 
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very far’; Greek (adv.) ët (< *6Fàv) ‘long, for a long time, (of place) far’; 
Middle High German zouwen ‘to hasten, to proceed, to succeed’ (New 
High German zauen); Middle Low German touwen ‘to hasten, to proceed’; 
Hittite tu-u-wa ‘to a distance, afar’, (neut. pl.) tu-u-wa-la ‘far off, distant’; 
Old Church Slavic davé, davene ‘ancient, long-standing’. Pokorny 
1959:219—220 *deu-, *deua-, *dud-, *du- ‘to move forward’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:778—780 *deu(a)-; Mann 1984—1987:133 *dau-, *daun-, 
*du- ‘long ago; long-standing’, 144 *deuaros ‘lasting, firm’, 144 *deu— 
‘long, lasting’, 144—145 *déud ‘to last’, 158 *doud (?), *douud ‘to go’, 
169 *duros ‘far, long-lasting, long’, 170 *dudros ‘long-lasting’; Watkins 
1985:12 *deua- (also *dwaa-) and 2000:17 *deua- ‘long (in duration)’ 
(oldest form *deua,-, with variant [metathesized] form *dwea,-, colored to 
*dwa2,-, contracted to *dwa-); Mallory—Adams 1997:349 *deuh,- ‘to 
leave, to go away’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:230 *t’eu-, *t’u-aH- and 
1995.1:200 *t’ew-, *t'w-aH- ‘to remain’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:25, 
11:26, and II:56—57 *deu(a)-, Beekes 2010.1:326 *dueh;-m; Boisacq 
1950:183; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:274—275 *dwa-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1::381—382; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:875; Kluge—Seebold 1989:806; 
Derksen 2008:97; Kloekhorst 2008b:904—905 *dueh,m. 


Sumerian du ‘to go, to leave, to depart, to go away’, du-ri ‘long time’, dug ‘to 
let go, to let loose, to release, to set free’, duh ‘to release, to set free, to loosen, 
to untie, to release, to open’. 


Buck 1949:12.18 leave; 12.44 far (adv.); 12.57 long. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:319—320, no. 139. Slightly different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 2448, *tàwhV ‘to abandon, to leave, to get lost’. 


233. Proto-Nostratic root *t’aw- (~ *t’aw-): 
(vb.) *t’aw- ‘to hit, to strike’; 
(n.) *t’aw-a ‘stroke, blow, injury, harm, damage’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t’aw- ‘to hit, to strike’: Proto-East Cushitic *daw- ‘to hit, 
to strike’ > Elmolo da- ‘to hit, to strike’; Galla / Oromo da(w)- ‘to hit, to 
strike’; Konso daw- ‘to hit, to strike’; Burji daw- ‘to hit, to strike’; 
Dasenech do- ‘to hit, to strike’; Gidole daw- ‘to hit, to strike’; Arbore 
(perf.) da-y-iy ‘to hit, to strike’. Sasse 1979:43. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *t’wr- ‘to break, shatter, or smash to pieces, to destroy’: 
Georgian m-t’vr-ev-a, da-m-t’vr-ev-a ‘to break, shatter, or smash to pieces, 
to destroy’; Svan li-t'wr-am-aw-i ‘to break, shatter, smash, or split to 
pieces’. Fáhnrich 2007:399 *twr-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *t’ew-/*t’ow-/*t’u- ‘to hit, to strike’: Welsh dwrn 
‘fist’; Old Irish dorn ‘fist’, ‘durni ‘to strike with fists’; Breton dourn 
‘hand’; Latvian dure, düris ‘fist’, duru, düru, durt ‘to sting, to thrust’; Old 
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Icelandic tjón ‘damage, loss’, týna ‘to lose, to destroy, to put to death’, 
(reflexive) týnast ‘to perish’, týning ‘destruction’; Old English téona 
‘injury, suffering, injustice, wrong, insult, contumely, quarrel’, teonian ‘to 
irritate’, flenan ‘to annoy, to irritate’; Old Frisian tiðna, titina ‘to damage’; 
Old Saxon tiono ‘evil, harm, injury, wrong, hostility, enmity’, gitiunian ‘to 
do wrong’. Pokorny 1959:203 *duer- : *dur- or *duor- ` *duer- : *dur-; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:794—795 *duer- : *dur- or *duor- ` *duer- : *dur-; 
Watkins 1985:12 *deu- ‘to harm, to hurt’; Orél 2003:405 Proto-Germanic 
*teuno(n), 405—406 *teunjanan; Kroonen 2013:515 Proto-Germanic 
*teuna- ‘damage’, *teuna/on, *teunjan-; De Vries 1977:592 and 603; 
Onions 1966:907; Klein 1971:749; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:410. 


Sumerian du; ‘to butt, to gore’. 


Buck 1949:4.33 hand; 9.21 strike (hit, beat). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:311—312, 
no. 129. 


234. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *t’ay-a '(elder) male in-law, (elder) 
male relative": 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *f'ay-wer-/*t'ay-wr- ‘brother-in-law on husband's 
side’: Sanskrit devár- ‘brother-in-law’; Greek ôańp (< *óaU"p) 
‘husband’s brother, brother-in-law’; Armenian taigr ‘brother-in-law’; 
Latin /évir (for *laever, with / for d) ‘brother-in-law’; Old English tacor 
*husband's brother, brother-in-law’; Old Frisian taker ‘husband’s brother’; 
Old High German zeihhur ‘brother-in-law’; Lithuanian dieveris *brother- 
in-law’; Latvian diéveris ‘brother-in-law’; Russian Church Slavic dévero 
‘brother-in-law’. Pokorny 1959:179 *daiuer- ‘husband’s brother, brother- 
in-law’; Walde 1927—1932.1:767 *daiuer-; Mann 1984—1987:130—131 
*daiguer- (*daiuér-, *daiur-) ‘brother-in-law on husband’s side’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:760 *t’aiuér- and 1995.1:662 *t’aiwer- 
‘husband’s brother’; Watkins 1985:10 *daiwer- and 2000:14 *daiwer- 
‘husband’s brother’; Mallory—Adams 1997:84 *daih,uér- ‘husband’s 
brother’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:64; Boisacq 1950:160 *daiuér-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:338—339; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:245—246; Lejeune 
1972:247, §265, Greek danp (< Zoo): Hofmann 1966:50 Greek danp 
(< *óav"p) Beekes 1969:135 *daiuer- and 2010.1:296 *deh,i-uer-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:352—353; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:787— 
788 *daiuér; De Vaan 2008:336 Proto-Italic *daiwer; Orél 2003:399 
Proto-Germanic *taikuraz; Kroonen 2013:506 Proto-Germanic *taikwer- 
“prother-in-law’; Derksen 2008:105 *deh,i-uer- and 2015:128 *deh;i-uer-; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:111 *deh;iuer-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:94; Lehmann 
1952:50—51, §5.4e, */deXywer/; Wodtko—lIrslinger—Schneider 2008: 
58—60 *daiuér-. 
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Proto-Altaic *tayV ‘elder male in-law, elder male relative’: Proto-Tungus 
*da- ‘(elder) in-law, elder brother of father, grandfather? > Manchu 
dancan ‘in-law’; Evenki da ‘elder in-law’; Lamut / Even da ‘elder in-law’; 
Negidal dāņta ‘in-law’; Nanay / Gold da-min ‘elder brother of father, 
grandfather’. Proto-Turkic *day- ‘uncle’ > Old Turkic tayay ‘maternal 
uncle’; Karakhanide Turkic tayay ‘maternal uncle’; Turkish day: ‘maternal 
uncle’; Azerbaijani dayi ‘uncle’; Turkmenian däāyï ‘uncle’; Uzbek tava 
‘uncle’; Uighur taya ‘uncle’; Kirghiz tay, taya ‘uncle’; Sary-Uighur tayiy 
‘uncle’; Kazakh (dial.) taya ‘uncle’; Tuva day ‘uncle’; Yakut tay ‘uncle’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1350 *tajV ‘elder in-law, elder relative’. 


Buck 1949:2.51 uncle; 2.65 brother-in-law (husband’s brother, Proto-Indo- 
European *daiwer-). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2307, *ta/q|g/ayu ‘relative-in-law 
(person of the opposite exogamous moiety)’. 


235. Proto-Nostratic root *t’ay- (~ *t’ay-) or *t'iy- (~ *t'ey-): 


(vb.) *t'ay- or *t’iy- ‘to shine, to gleam, to be bright, to glitter, to glow; to 


burn brightly’; 


n.) *t’ay-a or *t'iy-a ‘light, brightness, heat’ 
Ly Ly H g 


A. Dravidian: Tamil ti, tīy ‘to be burnt, charred, blighted’; Malayalam t: ‘fire’; 


Kota fi-y- (ti-c-) ‘to be singed, roasted’; Toda ti-y- (ti;s-) ‘to be singed’, ti-y- 
(ti:c-) ‘to singe, to roast’; Kannada fi ‘to burn, to scorch, to singe, to 
parch’; Telugu findrincu, tidirincu ‘to shine’, tindra ‘light, brightness, 
heat’; Brahui tz» ‘scorching, scorching heat’, firünk ‘spark’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:285, no. 3266. 

Proto-Indo-European *t’ey-/*t’oy-/*t’i- ‘to shine, to be bright’: Sanskrit 
dideti ‘to shine, to be bright; to shine forth, to excel, to please, to be 
admired’, deva-h ‘(n.) a deity, god; (adj.) heavenly, divine’, dydtate ‘to 
shine, to be bright or brilliant’, dvduh ‘heaven, sky, day’, divd-h ‘heaven, 
sky, day’, divyá-h ‘divine, heavenly, celestial; supernatural, wonderful, 
magical; charming, beautiful, agreeable’, dipyáte ‘to blaze, to flare, to 
shine, to be luminous or illustrious; to glow, to burn’, dipta-h ‘blazing, 
flaming, hot, shining, bright, brilliant, splendid’, dina-h ‘day’; Greek dioc 
‘heavenly; noble, excellent; divine, marvelous’, Zevc “Zeus, the sky-god’; 
Armenian tiw ‘day’; Latin dies ‘day’, deus ‘god’; Old Irish die ‘day’; Old 
Icelandic teitr ‘glad, cheerful, merry’, tívorr (pl. tivar) ‘god’; Old English 
Tiw name of a deity identified with Mars; Lithuanian dienà ‘day’, diévas 
‘god’, dailus ‘refined, elegant, graceful’; Old Church Slavic dono ‘day’; 
Hittite (dat.-loc. sg.) siwatti ‘day’, (gen. sg.) Si-(i-)u-na-as$ ‘god’; Luwian 
(acc. pl.) ti-wa-ri-ya ‘sun’, (nom. sg.) Ti-wa-az name of the sun-god (= 
Sumerian “UTU, Akkadian SAMSU, Hittite [stanu-); Hieroglyphic Luwian 
SOL-wa/i-za-sa (*Tiwats or *Tiwazas) name of the sun-god; Palaic (nom. 
sg.) Ti-ya-az(-) name of the sun-god. Rix 1998a:91—92 *deih;- ‘to shine 
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brightly’; Pokorny 1959:183—187 *dei-, *deio-, *di-, *diad- ‘to shine 
brightly’; Walde 1927—1932.1:772—774 *dei-, *deia-, *deia-, *di-, 
*dia-; Mann 1984—1987:136 *deiuos, -ios ‘divine, inspired’, 136 *deio 
(*didémi) ‘to appear’, 148 *ditis ‘brightness, daytime’, 148 *diu-; *diuos, 
-om (*diu-) ‘sky, day’, 149 *druio ‘to shine, to light up’, 149 *diuios 
‘heavenly, divine, wonderful, strange’, 149 *diéu- ‘to shine, to burn’, 150 
*diéus (obl. *diu-) ‘god, sky’; Watkins 1985:10 *deiw- ‘to shine’ and 
2000:22 *dyeu- ‘to shine’ (and in many derivatives, ‘sky, heaven, god’), 
zero-grade *dyu- (before consonants) and *diw- (before vowels), (noun) 
*deiwos ‘god’ (formed by e-insertion in zero-grade *diw- and suffixation 
of [accented] -o-); variant form *dyé- (< earlier *dyea,-); variant form 
*deia-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:227, 1:243, II:791 *t’ei-; 1:36, 1:226, 
1:242 *t'eiu-; 1:242, IE791 *t'eiu-o-; 1:272 *t'eiu-om; 1:271, E272, I1:799 
*f'eiu-os; 1:243 *t'i-; 1:242, IE791 *t'i-u-; E223 *t'i-u-es; 1:250 *t'iuios; 
1:36, 1:223, 1:243, IE475, IE481, IE684, 1:791 *t'ieu-; 1:475, 10:476, 
1:792, IE798 *t'ieu-/*t'iu-; 1:46 *t'ieus; and 1995.1:196, 1:211, E212, 
I:693 *t’ei- ‘to give off light, to shine’; 1:32, 1:196, 1:210, E211 *t’ei-w- 
‘god’; I:210, 1:692 *t’eiw-o-; 1:237 *t'eiw-om; 1:236, 1:237, E700 *t’eiw-os; 
1:211, 1:396 *t'i-w-; 1:32, 1:192, 1:196, 1:210, E211, E212, 1:396, E401, 1:590, 
1:692, 1:693, 1:699 *t'y-eu-; 1:192 *t'i-w-es; E218 *t'iwyos ‘divine’; 1:41 
*t’yeus; 1:693 *t'iu- ‘day’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.IE42 *dives-, 11:43, 
1:45, and IE70—71 (nom. sg.) *dieus, (acc. sg.) *dieum (> *diém); 
Boisacq 1950:189—190 *diu-, *deiuos and 308 *diéus; Hofmann 1966:60 
*diu-, *deiuos and 102 *diéus; Frisk 1970—1973.1:396—397 *diu(i)io- and 
1:610—611 *d(i)iéus; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:285—286 *dei- and 1:399 
*dy-eu-; Beekes 2010.1:338 *dieu- and 1:498—499 *dieu-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:170—171 *deiwo-, *dyeu- and 174—175 *dei-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:345—346 *déiuos and L:349—351 *d(i)iéus; De Vaan 
2008:167—168 and 170; Mallory—Adams 1997:149 *deino- — *dino- 
‘day’, 149 *die(u)- ‘day’, 230 *deiuós ‘god’, 513 *dei- ‘to shine, to be 
bright (primarily of the sky’; Orél 2003:408 Proto-Germanic *tīwaz; 
Kroonen 2013:519 Proto-Germanic *fiwa- ‘Tyr’ (< *dei-uo-); De Vries 
1977:586 and 590; Derksen 2008:134—135 *d(e)i-n- and 2015:127 
*d(e)in-; Smoczynski 2007.1:109—110 and 1:110—111; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:93 *di-, *dei- and 1:93—94 *diéu-; Kloekhorst 2008b:763—764 
*dieu- and 766—767 *dieu-ot-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:69— 
81 *dei-. 

C. Etruscan fin ‘day’, tiu, tiv-, tiur ‘moon, month’; Rhaetic tiu-ti ‘to the 
moon'. 


Sumerian dé ‘to smelt’, dé, dé, dé-dal ‘ashes’, dé, di; ‘glowing embers’, dé- 
dal-la ‘torch’, di; ‘to flare up, to light up; to be radiant, shining; to sparkle, to 
shine’. 
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Buck 1949:1.51 sky, heavens; 1.52 sun; 1.53 moon; 1.84 ashes; 1.85 burn 
(vb.); 14.41 day; 14.71 month; 15.56 shine; 16.71 good (ad].); 16.81 beautiful 
(also pretty). Caldwell 1913:620. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:303—304, no. 119. 
Different (unlikely) etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2241, *ti?i ‘to shine, 
to be bright, to be seen’. 


236. Proto-Nostratic root *t’e?-: 
(vb.) *t’e?- ‘to say, to speak’; 
(n.) *t’e?-a ‘sound, speech’ 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *t’e?- (> *t'e-) ‘to say, to speak’: Old Church Slavic 
déjo, déti ‘to say’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) te-iz-zi, te-e-iz-zi ‘to speak’. Mann 
1984—1987:140 *de-mi (*déid) ‘to say, to speak’; Sturtevant 1951:120, 
§220a, *deyty; Tischler 1977— — .11I/9:291; Melchert 1994a:103 Proto- 
Anatolian *dæ-; Kloekhorst 2008b:857— 858 *d'éh,-ti; Derksen 2008:104 
*ghéh,-. 

Proto-Altaic Ze ‘to say, to sound’: Proto-Turkic *de- ‘to say’ > Old 
Turkic że- ‘to say’; Turkish de- ‘to say, to tell’; Gagauz de- ‘to say’; 
Azerbaijani de- ‘to say’; Turkmenian di- ‘to say’; Uzbek de- ‘to say’; 
Uighur dä- ‘to say’; Tatar di- ‘to say’; Bashkir ti- ‘to say’; Kirghiz te- ‘to 
say’; Kazakh de- ‘to say’; Noghay de- ‘to say’; Sary-Uighur di- ‘to say’; 
Tuva de- ‘to say’; Chuvash te- ‘to say’; Yakut die- ‘to say’; Dolgan die- 
‘to say’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1358 *té ‘to say, to sound’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak also compare Proto-Tungus *de(b)- ‘(n.) song, 
tune; (vb.) to shamanize’ and Proto-Mongolian *dawu- ‘sound, voice, 
song’. 


Sumerian dé ‘to call, to cry out’, di ‘to say, to speak, to call’. 


Buck 1949:18.21 speak, talk; 18.22 say. 


237. Proto-Nostratic root *t’el-: 
(vb.) Srel ‘to ask for, to request, to beg, to beseech’; 
(n.) *t’el-a ‘request, wish, desire? 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *t’al-ab- ‘to ask for, to request, to beg, to beseech’ 
> Arabic falaba ‘to look, to search (for someone, for something); to 
request, to apply (for); to seek, to try to obtain; to ask, to beg; to want, to 
wish; to request, to entreat, to beseech’, falab ‘what is sought, request, 
desire, demand’, faliba, tilba ‘desire, wish, request, demand; application’, 
talba ‘litany, prayer’, matlab ‘quest, search, pursuit; demand, call (for); 
request, wish; claim; problem, issue’; Harsüsi felob ‘to ask, to beg, to 
request’, feleb ‘request’, metláyb ‘aim, desire’; Mehri faliib ‘to request’, 
taléb ‘request’, matláwb ‘aim, desire’; Sheri / Jibbali 15/5b ‘to request, to 
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demand, to ask for; to take revenge for’, féléb ‘request’, mutlub ‘aim, 
desire’. Zammit 2002:271. 

Dravidian: Tamil felucu ‘to praise, to worship, to request, to pray’; Gondi 
talehkana, talahkáná ‘to beg, to ask for something (especially a bride)’, 
talk- ‘to ask’, talp- ‘to ask, to beg’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:300, no. 
3427. 


Buck 1949:18.35 ask; request; 22.17 pray. 


238. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t’id-a ‘elevated ground, hill, mountain’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil tiftu ‘rising ground, bank, elevation, hillock, sandbank, 


wall separating elephant stables’, tiffi ‘raised ground’, fiftai ‘rising ground, 
bank, elevation, raised floor’, tifar, tital ‘rising ground, bank, elevation, 
island, rubbish heap, prominence, protuberance’, fifaru ‘mound’; 
Malayalam vo ‘raised ground, hillock, shoal, raised seat (as in a 
veranda)’, tiffu ‘mound, shoal’, tintu ‘earthen wall, bank, shoal’; Kota tit 
‘hill’; Toda fif ‘mountain’; Kannada um, tiffe ‘rising ground, hillock’, 
didda, diddu ‘eminence, elevation, hillock’; Tulu diddu ‘mound, elevated 
ground’, titte ‘the foundation platform of a house’; Telugu oo ‘heap, 
mound’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:279, no. 3221. 

Proto-Altaic *tidu ‘elevated ground, hill, mountain (ridge)’: Proto-Tungus 
*didii (~ 3-) ‘mountain ridge’ > Manchu 3idun ‘the back side of a 
mountain’; Evenki 3idi (dial. didi) ‘mountain ridge’; Lamut / Even 
(Okhotka) gidan ‘mountain ridge’ (= /didan/ ?); Ulch $idu ‘mountain 
ridge’; Orok 3idu(n) ‘mountain ridge’; Oroch židi ‘mountain ridge’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1369—1370 *tidu ‘elevation’. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain, hill. 


239. Proto-Nostratic root *£'il- (~ *t'el-): 
(vb.) Sr. ‘to say, to tell; to recount, to list, to enumerate’; 
(n.) *t'il-a ‘talk, speech, discourse, tale’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *t'il-a ‘tongue, language’ 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European Sr ei. (secondary o-grade form: *t’ol-) ‘(vb.) to say, 
to tell, to recount; to list, to enumerate; (n.) talk, speech, language; list, 
enumeration’: Common Germanic *faljan ‘to say, to tell, to recount’, *talo 
‘talk, speech, tale, number’ > Old Icelandic telja ‘to tell, to say, to set 
forth; to count, to number’, tal ‘talk, conversation; speech, language; tale, 
list, series’, tala ‘speech, discourse; tale; number’, tala ‘to talk, to speak; to 
record, to tell’; Old English talian ‘to enumerate, to consider, to account’, 
talu ‘series, statement, discussion, story, tale’, tellan ‘to count, to reckon, 
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to calculate; to consider, to account’, tæl ‘number’; Old Frisian talia ‘to 
reckon, to count’; Old Saxon fe/lian ‘to count, to tell’, talon ‘to reckon, to 
count’, tala ‘number, speech’; Dutch tellen ‘to reckon, to count’, taal 
‘speech’, tal ‘number’; Old High German zellen ‘to count, to reckon to 
relate, to tell (New High German zählen), zalon ‘to count’? (New High 
German zahlen), zala ‘number’ (New High German Zah/). Orél 2003:400 
Proto-Germanic */alan, 400 *taljanan, 400 *talojanan, 401 *talo(n); 
Kroonen 2013:508 Proto-Germanic *talo(n)- ‘speech, recount’; De Vries 
1977:580, 581, and 586; Skeat 1898:629; Onions 1966:900 and 908; Klein 
1971:742 and 750; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:872; Kluge—Seebold 1989:804. 
B. Proto-Eskimo *fa/i- ‘to tell someone to do something’: Seward Peninsula 
Inuit zili- ‘to tell someone to do something, to send (someone) on an 
errand’; North Alaskan Inuit tili- ‘to tell someone to do something’; 
Western Canadian Inuit tili- ‘to tell someone to do something’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit fi/i- ‘to tell someone to do something’; Greenlandic tili- ‘to 
tell someone to do something’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:339. 


(?) Sumerian dilib ‘calculation, computation’, dili-i, dili-tur (mathematics) the 
writing down of a number’. 


Buck 1949:18.21 speak, talk; 18.22 say. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2353, *teLV 
*to shout, to call. 


240. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t’i/-a ‘tongue, language": 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *t’il- ‘to say, to tell; to recount, to list, to enumerate’; 
(n.) *t'il-a ‘talk, speech, discourse, tale’ 


A. (?) Dravidian: Kui tlepka (< tlek-p-, tlekt-) ‘to put out the tongue, to thrust 
forth from a cavity’; Kuwi tekh- in: vendori tekhmü ‘put out your tongue". 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:300, no. 3430. 

B. Proto-Indo-European (Gr ]g^uA-/*t ]ghweA- >) *t'nghü-/*t'ng"wa- ‘tongue’ 
(with widely different reflexes in the daughter languages due to taboo): 
Gothic tuggd ‘tongue’; Old Icelandic tunga ‘tongue’; Swedish tunga 
‘tongue’; Danish tunge ‘tongue’; Old English tunge ‘tongue’; Old Frisian 
tunge ‘tongue’; Old Saxon tunga ‘tongue’; Dutch tong ‘tongue’; Old High 
German zunga ‘tongue’ (New High German Zunge); Latin lingua ‘tongue’ 
(Old Latin dingua); Old Irish teng(a)e ‘tongue’ (a shorter form, teng, is 
found only in verse); Sanskrit jihvá ‘tongue’; Avestan hizi-, hizva- 
‘tongue’; Armenian /ezu ‘tongue’; Lithuanian liezüvis ‘tongue’; Old 
Church Slavic jezyke ‘tongue’; Russian jazyk [a3prK] ‘tongue, language’; 
Ukrainian jazyk ‘tongue’; Polish język ‘tongue’; Lower Sorbian jézyk 
‘tongue’; Czech jazyk ‘tongue’; Slovenian jézik ‘tongue’; Serbo-Croatian 
jezik ‘tongue’; Macedonian jazik ‘tongue’; Bulgarian ezik ‘tongue’. 
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Pokorny 1959:223 *dn$hü, *dn$hua ‘tongue’; Walde 1927—1932.1:792 
*dnghu, *dnghua; Mann 1984—1987:151 *dn$uhaà ‘tongue’; Watkins 
1985:15 *dņghū and 2000:21 *dņghū ‘tongue’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984:11:814 *t’ng/"JuH- and 1995:714 *t'ng^uH- ‘tongue’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:436—437; Mallory—Adams 1997:594 *dyghuh,- ‘tongue’; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:360; De Vaan 2008:343; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.:806—807 *dnghua; Kroonen 2013:526—527 Proto-Germanic 
*tungon- ‘tongue’; Orél 2003:412 Proto-Germanic *fungon; Lehmann 
1986:349; Feist 1939:482 *dpgh-u-à; De Vries 1977:600; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1I:389—390; Onions 1966:930; Klein 1971:771; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:892 *dnghu-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:818; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:414—415; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:369—370; Smoczynski 2001.1: 
353—354; Derksen 2008:159; Winter 1982. According to Pisani, Greek 
(Ionic) yAdooa (also yAdoou), (Attic) yA@tta ‘tongue’ belongs here as 
well. Pisani assumes development from *6AoyFa (*óXyüFa) < *dl(a)ghud. 
However, this proposal is rejected by Lehmann (1986:349) (see also 
Beekes 1969:246 and 2010.1:278). 

C. Proto-Altaic *tilV ‘tongue, voice’: Proto-Tungus *dilga-n ‘voice’ > 
Manchu 7i/can ‘sound, noise, voice’, 3i/ca- ‘to sound, to shout, to sing (of 
birds)’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) gilahan ‘voice’; Evenki dilgan ‘voice’; 
Lamut / Even dilgpn ‘voice’; Negidal dilga-n ‘voice’; Nanay / Gold žile 
‘voice’; Ulch dilga(n) ‘voice’; Orok 3ilda(n) ‘voice’; Oroch digga(n) 
‘voice’; Solon dilgà ‘voice’; Udihe digana- ‘to speak’. Proto-Turkic *dil-, 
*dil- ‘tongue, language’ > Old Turkic til ‘tongue, language’; Karakhanide 
Turkic o! ‘tongue, language’; Turkish dil ‘tongue, language’, dilli ‘having 
a tongue’; Gagauz dií ‘tongue, language’; Azerbaijani dil ‘tongue, 
language’; Turkmenian dil ‘tongue, language’; Uzbek til ‘tongue, 
language’; Karaim fti], til ‘tongue, language’; Uighur til ‘tongue, language’; 
Tatar tel ‘tongue, language’; Bashkir tel ‘tongue, language’; Kirghiz til 
‘tongue, language’; Kazakh til ‘tongue, language’; Noghay til ‘tongue, 
language’; Tuva dil ‘tongue, language’; Yakut íi] ‘tongue, language’; 
Dolgan fi! ‘tongue, language’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1370— 
1371 *tilV ‘tongue, voice’. 

D. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan (reduplicated) *jilagil) (f from *tilə(til)) 
‘tongue’: Chukchi jiliil, jilajil ‘tongue, blade of oar, language’, jelacyan 
‘tongue’, jila-/?an ‘translator’; Kerek jilail (Kamen ciliil) ‘tongue’; Koryak 
jijil ‘tongue’, jilajil ‘speech, language’, jila-lran ‘translator’, jila-lrat- ‘to 
translate’; Alyutor jiilajil (Palana jelilyan) ‘tongue’, jiila-I?at- ‘translate’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen ¢ce/ ‘tongue’. Fortescue 2005:115; Mudrak 1989b:99 
*jilva-jilva ‘tongue’. 


Buck 1949:4.26 tongue; 18.11 voice (sb.); 18.24 language. Slightly different 
etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2354, *[tJilV(-Ko) (^ *t- ?) ‘tongue, 
organs of speech’. 
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241. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t’or’-a ‘tree, the parts of a tree’ (> ‘leaf, branch, bark, 
etc."): 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *t'[o]r- ‘tree’, preserved in various tree names or names of 
parts of trees ('leaves, branches, etc.) Semitic: Akkadian farpa?u 
(tarpi?u) ‘a variety of tamarisk’; Arabic farfa? ‘tamarisk tree’. Hebrew 
tarag [yo] ‘leaf? (a hapax legomenon in the Bible); Aramaic farpa, tarag 
‘leaf’; Syriac ferpd ‘leaf, branch’; Samaritan Aramaic trp ‘leaf, part of a 
tree, branch’. Klein 1987:252. Egyptian d?b ‘fig tree’ (< *drb). West 
Chadic: Hausa doorawaa ‘locust-bean tree’. East Chadic: Bidiya tirip ‘a 
kind of tree’ (assimilation of vowels). Orél—Stolbova 1995:516, no. 2464, 
*tarip- ‘tree’. 

Proto-Indo-European *t’er-w/u-/*t’or-w/u-, *t’r-ew-/*t’r-ow-/*t’r-u- ‘tree, 
wood’: Greek 8ópu ‘tree, beam’, ópüg ‘oak’; Sanskrit daru ‘a piece of 
wood, wood, timber’, drú-h ‘wood or any wooden implement’; Avestan 
drvaéna- ‘wooden’, dauru- ‘wood(en object), log’; Albanian dru ‘tree, 
bark, wood’; Welsh derwen ‘oak’; Gothic triu ‘tree, wood’; Old Icelandic 
tré ‘tree’, tiara ‘tar’; Old English tréow ‘tree, wood’, tierwe, teoru ‘tar, 
resin’; Old Frisian tre ‘tree’; Old Saxon triu, treo ‘tree, beam’; New High 
German Teer ‘tar’; Lithuanian dervà ‘resinous wood’, dárva ‘tar’; Old 
Church Slavic drévo ‘tree’; Russian dérevo [nepeno] ‘tree, wood’; Serbo- 
Croatian drijevo ‘tree, wood’; Czech drevo ‘tree, wood’; Hittite ta-ru 
‘wood’. Pokorny 1959:214—217 *deru-, *doru-, *dr(e)u-, *dreua-, *drü- 
‘tree’; Walde 1927—1932.1:804—806 *dereu(o)-; Mann 1984—1987:142 
*deruos, -à, -iə (*dreu-) ‘tree, wood, timber, pitch-pine; pitch, tar, resin; 
hard, firm, solid, wooden’, 156 *doru ‘timber, pole, spike, spear’, 157 
*doruos, -d, -ia “wood (timber); resin’, 161 *dru- (radical) ‘timber, wood’, 
161 *drüio (*druuo, *-io; *drün-) ‘to harden, to strengthen’, 161 *drukos 
‘hard, firm, wooden’, 162 *drus-, *drusos ‘firm, solid’, 162 *druuos, -om, 
-is ‘wooden, hard; wood’, 162 *drütos ‘wooden, of oak, of hardwood; 
solid, firm, strong’, 165 *druis, -ia “wood, trees, hardwood’, 165—166 
*druos, -om; *drus-, *dru- ‘wood, timber, tree’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1995.1:192 and L:193 *t’er-w-, *t'or-w-, *t’r-eu-, *t’r-u- ‘oak (wood), 
tree’; Mallory—Adams 1997:598 *doru ‘wood, tree’; Watkins 1985:12 
*deru (also *dreu-) and 2000:16—17 *deru (also *dreu-) ‘to be firm, 
solid, steadfast’ (suffixed variant form *drew-o-; variant form *drou-; 
suffixed zero-grade form *dru-mo-; variant form *derw-; suffixed variant 
form *drii-ro-; lengthened zero-grade form *drii-; o-grade form *doru-; 
reduplicated form *der-drew-); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:36; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:294 *dor-w-, *dr-ew-; Beekes 2010.1:349 *doru; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:411—412; Hofmann 1966:63 *dóru; Boisacq 1950:197— 
198 *doru; Kroonen 2013:514 Proto-Germanic *£erwa/on- ‘tar’ and 522— 
523 Proto-Germanic *trewa- ‘tree’; Orél 1998:76 and 2003:405 Proto- 
Germanic *terwon ~ *terwan, 409—410 *trewan; Lehmann 1986:347— 
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348 *deru-, *drewo-, *dr(e)w-(H-); Feist 1939:480—481 *der-eu-o-; De 
Vries 1977:591 *dreu- and 597; Klein 1971:745 *derew(o)-, *drew(o)- 
and 779 *derow(o)-, *drew(o)-; Onions 1966:904 and 939 *deru-, *doru-; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:775 *deru-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:725 *deru-; Huld 
1984:56 *dru-n-; Derksen 2008:99 *deru-o- and 2015:123—124 *deru-o-; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:90—91; Smoczyüski 2007.1:103; Benveniste 
1969.1:104—111 and 1973:85—91; P. Friedrich 1970:140—149 *dorw- 
‘tree’ or ‘oak’; Osthoff 1901.1:98—180. Note: Indo-European loans 
(borrowed either from Baltic or from Germanic) in Uralic (Balto-Finnic): 
Finnish ferva ‘tar’; Estonian tôrv ‘tar’; Livonian fera ‘tar’. Campbell 
1990:173 and 1994:26. Also (Finno-Permian or Finno-Volgaic): Finnish 
terho ‘acorn’; Vote turu, toro ‘acorn’; Estonian tõru, toro ‘acorn’; 
Livonian re mä: ‘acorn’. Campbell 1990:170 and 1994:25. 

C. Proto-Altaic *tor’u ‘birch bark, vessel made of birch bark’: Proto-Tungus 
*duri ‘cradle made of birch bark’ > Evenki dór ‘cradle made of birch 
bark’; Negidal duj ‘cradle made of birch bark’; Manchu duri ‘a swinging 
cradle’; Nanay / Gold duri ‘cradle made of birch bark’; Ulch duri ‘cradle 
made of birch bark’; Oroch duji ‘cradle made of birch bark’; Udihe dot 
‘cradle made of birch bark’. Tsintsius 1975—1977.1:217. Proto-Mongolian 
*duru-sun ‘bark (specifically the bark of the birch tree)’ > Written 
Mongolian duru-sun ‘shell, bark (specifically, the bark of the birch tree)’; 
Khalkha durs ‘shell, bark (specifically, the bark of the birch tree)’; Buriat 
durhan ‘bark’; Kalmyk dursn ‘bark’; Ordos durusu ‘bark, skin, peel’. 
Proto-Turkic *Tor" ‘birch bark; birch cover (for a bow); vessel made of 
birch bark’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) t6z ‘birch bark’; Turkish (Osmanli) 
toz ‘a material used to wrap bows’; Uighur tozda ‘on birch bark’; Uzbek 
tos ‘birch bark’; Tatar tuz ‘birch bark’; Bashkir tud “birch bark’; Kazakh 
toz ‘birch bark’; Oyrot tos ‘birch bark’; Tuva tos ‘birch bark’; Yakut tuos 
‘birch bark’. Clauson 1972:571; Tenishev—Dybo 2001—2006.1:103. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1380 *tőřu. Semantic development as in 
Albanian dru ‘tree, bark, wood’ cited above. 


Buck 1949:1.42 tree. 


242. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *£'ox"-: 
(vb.) *t'ox"- ‘to give, to bring’; 
(n.) *t'ox"-a “giving, gift, present? 


A. Proto-Indo-European (*t’ox"-C- >) *t'o-, *t'ox"-V- (> *t’dw-) ‘to give’: 
Sanskrit (reduplicated) dá-da-ti (inf. davane) ‘to give, to bestow, to grant, 
to yield, to impart, to present, to offer to, to place, to put, to apply (in 
medicine), to permit, to allow’; Greek (reduplicated) di-dm-p1 ‘to give, to 
grant, to offer’, (Cyprian inf.) 60Fevat ‘to give’; Latin do ‘to give’ (subj. 
duim, duis, duit); Lithuanian duoti ‘to give’ (daviaái ‘I gave’), dovana 
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‘present, gift’; Old Church Slavic dati ‘to give’. Rix 1998a:89—90 *deh;- 
‘to give’, 90—91 *deh;u- ‘to give’; Pokorny 1959:223—226 *do- : *da-, 
*do-u- : *dau- : *du- ‘to give’; Walde 1927—1932.1:814—816 *do-; 
Mann 1984—1987:144 *deu- theme of verb ‘to give’, 146 *didomi 
(theme: *d6-) ‘to give’, 152 *do- (*dódmi, didomi) ‘to give’, 158 *dou- 
(theme of *do- ‘to give’), *douit-; Watkins 1985:15 *do- (contracted from 
*do2-) and 2000:21 *do- ‘to give’ (oldest form *dea,-, colored to *doa,-, 
contracted to *do-) zero-grade form *da-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:203 *t'oH- > *t'o- and 1995.1:44, 1:175, 1:179, 1:189, 1:655, 1:656, 
I:658, 1:660, 1:781, E835 *t’oH- to give; to take; to take a wife’, 1:147 
Sr oft > *t'oHw-; Mallory—Adams 1997:224 *deh;- ‘to give’; Derksen 
2008:96; Schmalstieg 1980:150—157; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:13—14; 
Boisacq 1950:186 *do-, *da-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:388—389; Hofmann 
1966:59 *do-, *da-; Beekes 2010.1:331—332 *deh;-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.::279—281 *dea,; De Vaan 2008:174—175; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:360—363 *do-, *da-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:178—180; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.I::111—112 *do-; Smoczynski 2007.1:134—135 
*deh,-; Illič-Svityč 1965:338 *deH"-. Note: Sturtevant (1951:52, $76) 
compares Hittite (3rd sg.) da-a-i ‘takes’ here and reconstructs Indo-Hittite 
*deh- (see also Sturtevant 1942:43, §41c; Kloekhorst 2008b:803—805 
*doh,-ei) ; Wodtko—lIrslinger—Schneider 2008:60—69 *deh,-. 

B. Proto-Uralic *toxe- ‘to give, to bring’: Finnish tuo- ‘to bring’; Estonian 
too- ‘to bring’; Lapp / Saami (Southern) duoké- ‘to sell’; Mordvin (Erza) 
tuje-, tuva- ‘to bring’; Vogul / Mansi tuu- ‘to bring’; Ostyak / Xanty tu- ‘to 
bring’ (Southern pret. t2wa-, taewa-); Yurak Samoyed / Nenets taa- ‘to 
give, to bring’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan taa- ‘to bring’; Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets te-d'a- ‘to give, to bring’; Selkup Samoyed ta-da- ‘to 
bring’; Kamassian de?-, dep- ‘to give, to bring’. Collinder 1955:64, 
1960:408 *toyd-, 1965:32, and 1977:81; Rédei 1986—1988:529—530 
*tove-; Décsy 1990:109 *tonga ‘to bring, to get, to receive’; Joki 1973:331 
*toke-; Sammallahti 1988:550 *toxi- ‘to bring’; Janhunen 1977b:145 *13-; 
Illié-Svityé 1965:338 *toye-. 


Sumerian du ‘to bring’. 


Buck 1949:11.21 give. Illič-Svityč 1965:338 *to/H/ ‘to give’ Canal 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:305—306, no. 121; Collinder 1965:32; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 2251, *toH[ü] ~ *ta|aeH[ü] (= *to[I][ü] ~ *ta|ae[T] [ü] ?) ‘to bring, 
to fetch, to give’; Fortescue 1998:158. 


243. Proto-Nostratic root *t’u?¥- (~ *t'opw-): 
(vb.) *t'u?"- ‘to separate, divide, or split into two parts; to cut in half’; 
(n.) *t'u?"-a ‘separation or division into two; two halves’ 
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Note: used as the base for the numeral *two' in Indo-European and Altaic. 


A. Proto-Indo-European (*f'u?v"-o-, *ft'u?"-i- >) *t'(u)wo-, *t'(u)wi- ‘two’: 
Sanskrit (m.) dváu, dvá (Vedic also duváu, duva), (f./n.) dvé (Vedic also 
duvé), dvi- (in composition) ‘two’, dviká-h ‘consisting of two’, dvih 
‘twice’; Avestan (m.) dva, (f./n.) bae ‘two’, bis ‘twice’; Greek 50 ‘two’ 
(uninflected 500), dic ‘twice, doubly’; Latin duo, (f.) duae ‘two’, bini 
‘twofold, twice’, bis ‘twice’; Umbrian (m. nom.) dur ‘two’; Old Irish dau, 
dou, do ‘two’, dé- (in composition) ‘two-, double’; Old Welsh dou ‘two’; 
Old Breton dou, dau ‘two’; Cornish dow, dew ‘two’; Albanian (Gheg) (m.) 
dy, (f.) dy ‘two’; Gothic (m.) twai, (f.) twos, (n.) twa ‘two’; Old Icelandic 
(m.) tveir, (£.) tvær, (n.) tvau ‘two’, tvennr, tvinnr ‘consisting of two 
different things or kinds, twofold, in pairs’, tví- (in compounds) ‘twice, 
double’, tvisvar, tysvar ‘twice’; Faroese tveir ‘two’, tvinnur ‘twofold’; 
Norwegian to ‘two’, tvinn, tvenne ‘twofold’; Old Swedish (m.) tu, (f) twar 
‘two’, twiswar, tyswar ‘twice’ (Modern Swedish två ‘two’, tvänne 
‘twofold’); Old Danish tva, tve ‘two’, tysver, tysser, tesser ‘twice’ 
(Modern Danish to ‘two’, tvende ‘twofold’); Old English (m.) twégen, 
(£/n.) twa, (n.) tà ‘two’, twi- (prefix) ‘two’, twinn ‘double’, twiwa ‘twice’; 
Old Frisian (m.) twéne, tvéne, (f./n.) tva ‘two’, twi- (prefix) ‘twice, 
double’, twia (adv.) ‘twice, double’; Old Saxon (m.) twéne, (f.) twa, two, 
(n.) twé ‘two’; Dutch twee ‘two’; Old High German (m.) zwene, (f.) zwa, 
zwo, (n.) zwei ‘two’ (New High German zwei), zwi- (prefix) ‘twice, 
double’; Lithuanian (m.) du, (f.) dvi ‘two’; Latvian (m./f.) divi ‘two’; Old 
Prussian (m./f.) dwai ‘two’; Old Church Slavic (m.) dova, (f./n.) dove 
‘two’; Russian (m./n.) dva [nsa]. (f.) dve Lasel ‘two’; Czech (m.) dva, 
(£/n.) dvé ‘two’; Polish (m./n.) dwa, (f.) dwie ‘two’; Bulgarian dva ‘two’; 
Hieroglyphic Luwian tuwa- ‘two’; Lycian kbi-, (Milyan) tbi- ‘two’. 
Pokorny 1959:228—232 (m.) *dud(u) ‘two’ (*duuou), (f.) *duai; *duei-, 
*duoi-, *dui-; Walde 1927—1932.1:817—821 *duou; Mann 1984— 
1987:171 *dueios (*dueiios) ‘twofold, paired; two, pair’, 171 *duai (fem. 
form of *duou), 171 *dui- (prefix) ‘two-, bi-’, 172 *duidh- ‘divided, in 
two’, 172 *duik- ‘in two, twofold, halved’, 172 *duiksos, -ios ‘double, 
twin, divided’, 173 *duinos, -is ‘double, twin’, 172 *duis ‘twofold, twice’, 
173 *duisios ‘double’, 173 *duism ‘in two, through the middle’, 174 
*duist- ‘twofold, divided, in two’, 174 *duitos, -ios (-1ios) ‘second’, 174 
*duo, 174 *duoidh- ‘double, half, two-way’, 174 *duoiid ‘to divide, to 
pair, to double’, 174 *duoil- ‘division, pair, double’, 174 *duoin- ‘two, in 
twos, doubly’, 174 *duoios (*duoiios) ‘double; couple, pair’, 174—175 
*duou, *duuou, *duo, (f./n.) *duai, *duuai ‘two’; Watkins 1985:15—16 
*dwo- (variant form *duwo-) and 2000:21—22 *dwo- (variant form 
*duwo-) ‘two’; Mallory—Adams 1997:399—400 *duéh;(u) ~ *duuéh;(u) 
(dual) ‘two’, *dui-ios, *dui-tos ‘belonging to two, second’, *duoi ~ 
*d(u)uoiios ‘two, group of two’, *dui- 'bi- (prefix), *duis ‘twice’, 
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*duoios ‘double(d), twofold’, *du(e)i-plos ‘double, twofold’ and 
2006:308—310 *dwéh;(u) ‘two’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:844— 845 
*t’uo- (earlier *£'^o-), IE845 *t’uis, I:849 and 1995.1:742—743 *t'wo- 
(earlier *t'^o-), *t’w-i- ‘two’, 1:743 *t’wis ‘twice’, 1:746; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11:82, 11:84, IE85, I[:85—86, and II:86; Boisacq 1950:190 
*d(u)uis and 205—206 *d(u)uo(u); Hofmann 1966:60 *duis and 65 
*d(u)uo(u), *dui-, *duoi-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:398—399 *dui-s and 
I:424—425 *duuó, *duuóu, *dud(u); Chantraine 1968—1980.1:287 and 
1:301—301 *duwo-, *dwo; De Vaan 2008:183; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:106 *dui-no- or *duei-no-, *dueiino-, 1:107 *dui-, and I:381—383 
*d(u)uó; Ernout—Meillet 1979:71 and 181—188 *duwoó; Orél 2003:414 
Proto-Germanic *twiz, 414—415 *two(u); Kroonen 2013:529 Proto- 
Germanic *twa- ‘two’ and 530 *twis ‘twice’; Feist 1939:484—485 *duou, 
*duó; Lehmann 1986:350—351 *dwo(u), (f.) *dwai; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1I:367 and 11:392; De Vries 1977:601, 601—602. *duis-no-, and 602; 
Onions 1966:952 *d(u)wo(u); Hoad 1986:511; Barnhart 1995:841; Skeat 
1898:671—672; Klein 1971:790 *duwo-, *duwou-, *dwo(u)-; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:415—416 *duoh, and 417; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:894 
*d(u)uou; Kluge—Seebold 1989:820 *dwou; Huld 1984:56—57; Orél 
1998:79; Derksen 2008:130 *duo-h,; Brugmann 1904:364 *d(u)uo(u); 
Beekes 1995:212 (m.) *duo-h,, (f/n.) *duo-ih, and 2010.1:359 *duuo, 
*duu-eh;; Szemerényi 1996:222 (m.) *duwo/*dwo, (f.) *duwoi/*dwoi; 
Fortson 2010:146 *d(u)uoh,; Blažek 1999b:161—184 *duwo, earliest 
form *du; Clackson 2007:198 *duó-. Note: There is some evidence that 
this term may have been a borrowing from Northwest Caucasian (see 
Chapter 19, 819.10. Numerals, for details). 

Proto-Altaic *tiu(wi) ‘two’: Proto-Tungus *5u- ‘two’ > Evenki 3ür ‘two’; 
Lamut / Even 3ór ‘two’; Manchu Ze ‘two’, žuru ‘pair’; Spoken Manchu 
(Sibo) $4 ‘two’; Jurchen Ze ‘two’; Ulch $uel(i) ‘two’; Orok dà ‘two’; 
Nanay / Gold 3u, zuer ‘two’; Oroch Ji ‘two’; Udihe zu ‘two’; Solon Zur 
‘two’. Proto-Mongolian *2iw- ~ *Zui- ‘two’ > Middle Mongolian irin 
‘two’; Written Mongolian Ziren ‘two’; Khalkha 7irin ‘two’; Dagur Zur(u) 
‘pair’; Monguor žuru ‘two’. Poppe 1955:243—244 *53i ‘two’. Proto-Turkic 
*TV-bVr- ‘second’ > Old Turkic (Old Bulgar) tvirem ‘second’; Chuvash 
tebar, tebarew ‘two’. Poppe 1960:28; Street 1974:14 *ji- (and ? *jii-) 
‘two’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1374—1375 *tiubu ‘two’; Blažek 
1999b:177 Proto-Altaic *tówi ~ *tüwi ‘two’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2243, 
Proto-Altaic *füwu ‘two’. Note: The Proto-Altaic reconstruction given 
here is based upon Blazek’s modified Proto-Altaic reconstruction. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian (derivational affix) *-t2vz- ‘to 
remove’ > Chukchi -t(u)we- ‘to remove (clothes)’; Kerek -twa- ‘to 
remove’ (namyatXa-twa- ‘to unstick’ from namyatXa-u- ‘to glue, to 
stick’); Koryak -t(a)ve- ‘to remove (clothes)’; Alyutor -tva- ‘to remove’. 
Fortescue 2005:424. 
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Sumerian dug ‘to split apart; to break off, to tear or pull off; to destroy, to 
demolish, to ruin, to pull down’, dugdug ‘to pull off or apart’. 


Buck 1949:12.23 separate (vb.); 12.232 divide. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2243, 
*fü?[o] ‘two’ Blažek 1999b:178—179 Proto-Nostratic *tu or *tuwi. 


244. Proto-Nostratic root *t’uk’- (~ *t’ok’-): 
(vb.) *t’uk’- ‘to knock, to beat, to strike, to pound, to trample’; 
(n.) *t’uk’-a ‘knock, thump, blow, stroke’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t’uk’-, *t’ok’- ‘to knock, to beat, to strike, to pound’: 
Proto-Semitic *t’ak’- (*t’ak’-ak’-, [reduplicated] *tak’-tak’-, *t’ak’-aw-, 
etc.) ‘to knock, to beat, to strike, to pound’ > Arabic takka (‘to make a 
striking, hitting, or flapping sound’ >) ‘to crack, to pop; to clack, to smack, 
to flap; to burst, to explode’, taktaka ‘to crack, to snap, to rattle, to clatter, 
to clang, to pop, to crash, to crackle, to rustle, to make the ground resound 
with the hoof, to crack the fingers or joints’, faktiuka ‘crash, bang; clap, 
thud, crack, pop’; Harsüsi fek ‘to knock, to grind’, meték ‘pestle’; Sheri / 
Jibbali tekk ‘to knock, to bang, to pound, to smash (rocks), to rip 
(clothes)', muttak ‘pestle’, téka? ‘to push’; Mehri tak ‘to knock, to pound, 
to smash, to rip (clothes)’, matak ‘pestle’; Soqotri tak ‘to tire’; Geez / 
Ethiopic tak?a [mPa] ‘to be intrepid, harsh, ruthless’, fakawa [m4»] ‘to 
beat, to pound’; Tigrinya take ‘to oppress’, ftäktäkä ‘to crush, to pound, to 
cram, to press’; Amharic fdkka ‘to strike, to attack’; Gurage takdtakd ‘to 
squeeze things together, to stuff in, to level the floor of the house by 
pressing down the ground’. According to Leslau (1987:595), the following 
belong here as well: Geez / Ethiopic taka [m0], tak?a [mA] ‘to sound, 
to blow a trumpet, to ring a bell’, matka? [marpo] ‘trumpet, horn, church 
bell, gong’; Tigre taka ‘to play an instrument’, mdtka® ‘bell, stone used in 
striking a bell’; Tigrinya take ‘to strike a bell’; Amharic fákka ‘to strike a 
bell’, mdtk ‘small stone used in striking a bell’. Leslau 1979:629 and 
1987:595, 596. Egyptian dqw ‘flour, powder’, dq ‘to pound, to crush’, dqr 
‘to press (?), to exclude (?)’. Hannig 1995:988; Erman—Grapow 1921:216 
and 1926—1963.5:494—495; Gardiner 1957:603; Faulkner 1962:316. 
Proto-Highland East Cushitic *dook’- ‘to burst (intr.)’ > Hadiyya t’ook’- 
‘to burst (intr.)’; Kambata t’ook’- ‘to burst (intr.)’; Sidamo dook- ‘to burst, 
to break (intr.)’, t'ook- ‘to burst (intr.)’. Hudson 1989:31 and 34. Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *duk’- ‘to be broken to pieces’ > Iraqw dukteno 
‘kindling’ (semantics: kindling is wood broken into small pieces); Dahalo 
duk’- ‘to be destroyed’, duk’ud- ‘to destroy’. Ehret 1980:192. (?) Central 
Chadic: Guduf a2g2 ‘to pound (in a mortar)’; Dghwede dga ‘to pound (in a 
mortar); Ngweshe d’gada ‘to pound (in a mortar); Gisiga dugo- ‘to 
pound (in a mortar)’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1I:268— 269. 
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Dravidian: Tamil tukai ‘to tread down, to trample on, to bruise or destroy 
by treading, to pound in a mortar, to mash, to vex’; Kannada toku ‘to beat, 
to strike’; Tulu roku ‘collision’; Manda tug- (tukt-) ‘to trample’; Pengo tog- 
(tokt-) ‘to tread on, to step on’; Kui toga (togi-) ‘to kick’; Kurux tokna ‘to 
stamp violently with one foot or with both feet (as in jatra dance)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:311, no. 3539. Kannada düku ‘to push’; Kurux 
tukkna ‘to give a push to, to shove’; Malto tuke ‘to push, to remove’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:287, no. 3286. 

Proto-Kartvelian *t’k’ac- ‘to hit, to strike’: Georgian t’k’ac- ‘to strike, to 
hit, to crack, to split’; Laz t’(k’)oc- ‘to throw, to hurl’. Klimov 1964:182 
*tkac,-. Proto-Kartvelian *t’k’ec-/*t’k’ic- ‘to beat, to hit, to strike’: 
Georgian t 'k'ec-/t'k'ic- ‘to beat’; Mingrelian t’k’ac- ‘to hit, to strike’; Svan 
t’k’ec-/t’k’c- ‘to hit, to strike (with a stick)’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:331 *tkec,-/*tkic,-; Fahnrich 2007:403—404 *tkec,-/*tkic,-; Klimov 
1964:182 *fkec,- and 1998:189 *tkec,-/*tkc,;- ‘to strike’; Schmidt 
1962:134. Proto-Kartvelian *t’k’eb-/*t’k’b- “press, to squeeze’: Georgian 
Uk'eb-/t'k'b- ‘to press’; Laz (n)t'k'ab- ‘to press, to squeeze’; Svan t'k'eb- 
/t’k’b- ‘to press’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:329—330 *tkeb-; 
Fáhnrich 2007:402 *tkeb-; Klimov 1964:182 *tkeb- and 1998:188 *theb- 
/*tkb- ‘to press, to press oneself’. Proto-Kartvelian *t’k’ep’- ‘to press, to 
trample’: Georgian (Een ‘to trample’; Laz (n)t’k’ap’- ‘to trample’. 
Klimov 1998:189 *tkep- ‘to press, to trample’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:329—330 *tkeb- (*tkep- < *tkeb- through assimilation); Fahnrich 
2007:402 *tkeb- (*tkep- < *tkeb- through assimilation). 
Proto-Indo-European *t’ok’- > (with regressive deglottalization) *t/ok’- 
(secondary e-grade form: *t"ek’-) ‘to knock, to beat, to strike’: Proto- 
Germanic *6ek-/*@ak- ‘to knock, to beat, to strike’ > Old Icelandic pjaka 
‘to thwack, to thump, to smite’, bjakadr ‘worn, fainting, exhausted’, 
bjokka ‘to thwack, to thump, to beat, to chastise’, bykkr (< *bjokk- < 
*bekk-) ‘a thwack, thump, blow, a hurt’; Old English paccian ‘to clap, to 
pat, to stroke, to touch gently, to smack, to beat’; Middle English bakken 
‘to pat, to stroke’. Mann 1984—1987:1371 *teg- ‘weary; to fail, to droop, 
to waste away’; Onions 1966:921; Klein 1971:765; Skeat 1898641—642. 
Different etymology in De Vries 1977:630. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *tuk3- (*tuy3-) ‘to break, to crush’ > 
Cheremis / Mari tuye- ‘to break, to crush’; Votyak / Udmurt tijal- ‘to 
break, to break off. Rédei 1986—1988:800 *tuks- (*tuys-). Semantic 
development as in Greek KAdw ‘to break, to break off < Proto-Indo- 
European *K^el- ‘to strike, to wound, to injure’ (cf. Latin calamitds ‘loss, 
misfortune, damage, calamity’, cladés ‘disaster, injury’; Lithuanian kalu, 
kalti ‘to forge, to strike’; Old Church Slavic kolo, klati ‘to prick, to hew’). 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) tukna ‘nail’, tuknas- ‘to knock in’, tuktuja 
*blacksmith's tools’. Nikolaeva 2006:438. 
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F. (?) Altaic: Mongolian tuyila- ‘to strike with the feet, to rear, to buck (of a 
horse)’; Khalkha tuil- ‘to strike with the feet, to rear, to buck (of a horse)’. 
Turkic: Sagai (dialect of Khakas) tuyula- ‘to strike with the feet, to rear, to 
buck (of a horse)’. Poppe 1960:61; Street 1974:28 *tugi-la- ‘to strike with 
the feet, to rear, to buck (of a horse)’. 


Sumerian dug,-ga ‘to strike, to beat, to hit, to smite, to kill’. 

Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.26 break (vb. ml Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:316—318, no. 136; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2349, *;fü]Ka ‘to thrust, to 
stab, to push’. 


245. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *t’ul’-a ‘wedge, peg": 


A. Proto-Indo-European *t’ul- ‘pin, wedge, peg’: (?) Greek -óvAog in Kóv- 
Guioc ‘knuckle’, o@dv-dvA0¢ ‘(sg.) a vertebra; (pl.) the backbone, spine, or 
neck’, kop-dvAn ‘club, cudgel’; Old Irish dul ‘pin, wedge’, dula ‘peg’; 
Middle High German zo/ ‘log’ (New High German Zoll); Low German 
tolle ‘top-knot’; Frisian tulle ‘peg (in the game of tipcat)’; Lithuanian 
dulas ‘rowlock’. Pokorny 1959:194—196 *del- ‘to split, to cleave’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:809—812 *del-; Mann 1984—1987:167 *dulos, -à, -o(n) 
‘knob, plug, peg, thole-pin, rowlock’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:887—888 
*del- ‘to split, to cleave’; Kluge—Seebold 1989:816. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Volgaic *tola ‘wedge, peg’ > Mordvin (Erza) tulo 
‘cork, plug; wedge’, (Moksha) tula ‘wedge’; Zyrian / Komi tul ‘peg, plug, 
wedge’. Rédei 1986—1988:797—798 *tola; Sammallahti 1988:554 *tola 
‘wedge’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *tiūbu ‘wedge, peg’: Proto-Tungus *3u/- ‘wedge’ > Evenki 
3ulamaptin ‘wedge’; Lamut / Even julomptiy ‘wedge’; Ulch 3ilemece 
‘wedge’; Udihe Jolomopti ‘wedge’. Proto-Turkic *dil- ‘tooth’ > Old 
Turkic diš ‘tooth’; Turkish dis ‘tooth, cog’; Gagauz dis ‘tooth’; 
Azerbaijani dis ‘tooth’; Turkmenian dis ‘tooth’; Uzbek tis ‘tooth’; Uighur 
tis, Cis ‘tooth’; Karaim tis ‘tooth’; Tatar tes ‘tooth’; Bashkir tes ‘tooth’; 
Kirghiz tis ‘tooth’; Kazakh fis ‘tooth’; Noghay tis ‘tooth’; Tuva dis ‘tooth’; 
Yakut fis ‘tooth’; Dolgan fis ‘tooth’. Perhaps also Mongolian duldui ‘stick, 
staff, pilgrim's staff. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1375 *tiūlu 
‘wedge, peg’. 


Buck 1949:4.27 tooth. 


246. Proto-Nostratic root *t’um- (~ *t'om-): 
(vb.) *t’um- ‘to quiet, to calm, to pacify, to tame’; 
(n.) *t'um-a ‘quietness, calmness, peace, tranquility’; (adj.) “quiet, calm, tame, 
peaceful’ 
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A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic fammana 'to quiet, to calm, to appease, to 


pacify, to allay, to assuage, to soothe’, famn ‘quiet, tranquil’, fam?ana, 
ta?mana ‘to calm, to quiet, to pacify, to appease, to assuage, to soothe’. 
Zammit 2002:273. 

Proto-Indo-European *t’om-H-/*t’m-H- ‘to tame, to subdue’: Sanskrit 
damyati ‘to tame, to subdue, to conquer’, damáyati, damāyáti ‘to subdue, 
to overpower’; Prakrit damiya- ‘tamed’; Greek óapóGo ‘to overpower, to 
tame, to subdue, to conquer’, ópfjois ‘taming, breaking in (horses)’; Latin 
domo ‘to tame, to subdue, to overcome, to conquer’; Middle Irish 
damnaim ‘to subdue’; Gothic ga-tamjan ‘to tame’; Old Icelandic temja ‘to 
tame, to break in’, tamr ‘tame’, tamning ‘taming, breaking in’; Old English 
temian ‘to tame, to subdue’, tama ‘tameness’, tam ‘tame’; Old Frisian 
temja ‘to tame’, tam ‘tame’; Dutch tam ‘tame’, temmen ‘to tame’; Old 
High German zemmen ‘to tame’ (New High German záhmen), zam ‘tame’ 
(New High German zahm); Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) da-ma-as-zi ‘to press, to 
oppress’. Rix 1998a:99—100 *demh,- ‘to tame, to domesticate, to subdue, 
to control’; Pokorny 1959:199—200 (*dema-) *doma- : *d,ma- ‘to tame, 
to subdue’; Walde 1927—1932.1:788—790 (*dema-) *doma-, *dama-; 
Mann 1984—1987:153—154 *domaio (*damdio, *dmāið), -eið ‘to tame, 
to domesticate'; Watkins 1985:11 *dema- and 2000:16 *dema- ‘to 
constrain, to force, especially to break in (horses)’ (oldest form *dema,-); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:205 *t’emH-/*t’mH- > *t’m- and 1995.I:177 
*t’emH-/*t’mH- > *t'm- ‘to tame’; Mallory—Adams 1997:565 *demh,- ‘to 
subdue, especially to break a horse’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:19 and 
11:35; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:250—251; Boisacq 1950:165—166; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:346; Hofmann 1966:51 *domd-, *dama-; Beekes 2010.1:301 
*demh;,-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:181—182; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:367—368; De Vaan 2008:178; Orél 2003:401 Proto-Germanic 
*tamaz, 401 *tamjanan; Kroonen 2013:508 Proto-Germanic *tamjan- ‘to 
tame’; De Vries 1977:581 and 586; Feist 1939:203 *dom-a-; Lehmann 
1986:149—150; Skeat 1898:623; Onions 1966:901; Klein 1971:744; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:872; Kluge—Seebold 1989:804; Sturtevant 1951:61, 
$83; Kloekhorst 2008b:822— 824 *dméh,-s-ti. 

Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) tumnerii- ‘to be reserved about; to tell in 
secret’. Nikolaeva 2006:439. 

Proto-Altaic *fiím(k)u ‘silent, calm’: Proto-Tungus *dugk- ‘(adj.) dark, 
sullen; quiet, peaceful; (vb.) to bow the head; to knit the brows; to bow the 
head and slumber; to become silent, calm’ > Manchu duyki ‘tired, 
exhausted, weak (in judgment)’; Evenki duykin- ‘to bow the head’; Lamut 
/ Even duykun- ‘to bow the head, to knit the brows’; Ulch duygu ‘quiet, 
peaceful’; Orok dugcali- ‘to bow the head and slumber’; Nanay / Gold 
duygirien- ‘to become silent, calm’, dungu ‘quite, peaceful’. Proto- 
Mongolian *diiy- ‘to become dull, murky (of sky), sullen, melancholic’ > 
Mongolian dügsüi- ‘to be silent, to maintain one’s silence; to be morose, 
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sulky, pensive, melancholic; to look askance’, dügsüger ‘moroseness, 
melancholy, sorrow’, diinstiilce- ‘to be silent, pensive, or melancholic’; 
Khalkha dünsi- ‘to become dull, murky (of sky), sullen, melancholic’; 
Buriat diinyé- ‘to become dull, murky (of sky), sullen, melancholic’; 
Kalmyk diingé-, düngi- ‘to be silent’, diiysi- ‘to become dull, murky (of 
sky), sullen, melancholic’; Ordos diiy ‘obscure’. Proto-Turkic *dim- ‘to be 
silent? > Turkmenian dim- ‘to be silent’; Bashkir dim- ‘to be silent’; 
Kirghiz tim, tim ‘silently’; Kazakh tim ‘silently’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1375—1376 *titim(k)u ‘silent, calm’. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *tamya- ‘still? > Chukchi tamy- 
ew- ‘to grow still (wind or storm)’, tamyatam ‘calm, still (weather)’; Kerek 
tamy-au- ‘to grow calm (weather)’, na-tamy-at-Xi ‘quiet’, tamak ‘quiet 
(outside)’; Koryak tamy-et- ‘to grow still’; Alyutor tamyatam ‘calm, still 
(weather)’. Kamchadal / Itelmen (Eastern) tymsazin ‘to calm, to pacify’. 
Fortescue 2005:297. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:307—308, no. 125. Slightly different etymology in 
Dolgoposky 2008, no. 2379, *t[i]m[Vn]V ‘to be quiet, to be calm’. 


247. Proto-Nostratic root *£'uq Y- (~ *t'oq 'w-): 
(vb.) Sr von. ‘to be dark, cloudy, dusty, dirty, sooty, smoky’; 
(n.) *t'uq '-a ‘darkness, (dark) cloud, dust, dirt, soot, smoke’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *f'o(o)k""- *(vb.) to be dark, cloudy, dusty, sooty, smoky; 
(n.) fog, cloud, darkness, soot, smoke’: Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic tākā [m2] 
‘darkness, obscurity, gloominess, fog’; Tigre fakyat ‘fog, cloud, darkness’; 
Tigrinya taka ‘fog, cloud, darkness’; Amharic taka ‘fog, cloud, darkness’. 
Geez / Ethiopic takara [m#2] ‘to be black, dusty, sooty’, takar [m#?C] 
‘soot’; Tigrinya tdkkdrd ‘to be black’; Amharic takk’drd ‘to be black, to 
turn black, to tan (in the sun), to grow dark’, fakur ‘black, dark (skin)’; 
Gurage tak’ dard ‘to be black’, täkär ‘soot on the roof’; Harari kär ‘soot’. 
Leslau 1979:628 and 1987:595, 596. Egyptian dqr ‘incense’. Hannig 
1995:988; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:496. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*deek’W- ‘to be dark’ > Maia kiduyu, kidugu ‘darkness’; Dahalo 
deck waan? ‘shadow’. Ehret 1980:190. According to Ehret, “[t]he back 
vowel of the Oromo reflex suggests that we have here another instance of 
pre-Southern Cushitic *o(o) becoming proto-Southern Cushitic *e(e) after 
a retroflex consonant — a rule note[d] in Chapter 2, section I, and if the 
environment proposed for the rule is correct, then an original verb must be 
reconstructed to account for the vowel shift.” 

Dravidian: Tamil tuka/ ‘dust, particle of dust, pollen; fault, moral defect’; 
Telugu digara ‘dust, dirt, soot’; Kolami tu-k “dust, earth, clay’; Naikri tik 
‘earth, clay’; Parji tak, tükud ‘earth, clay, soil’; Gadba (Ollari) tikud 
‘earth, clay’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:287, no. 3283. 
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C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *faqi- ‘(vb.) to smoke; (n.) smoke’: Koryak 
təqəņ- ‘having the taste of strong tobacco’; Alyutor tqi- ‘to smoke’, tqitaq- 
‘smoke’; Kamchadal / Itelmen ro mn ‘smoke’, t'e-kas-, t'i- ‘to smoke’ 
(this may be a borrowing from Chukotian). Fortescue 2005:300—301. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 1.73 cloud; 1.83 smoke (sb.). 


22.9. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *d» 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
dy- dy- c- žg- dh- ty- ž- c- 
-d»- -d»- -c(c)-/ -$g- -dh- -ty- -3-/ -C- 
-y- -d- 
248. Proto-Nostratic root *Wab- (~ *dYab-): 


(vb.) *d¥ab- ‘to beat, to hit, to strike, to harm, to injure’; 


(n.) *d"ab-a ‘stroke, blow, harm, injury; slaughter, killing’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *d’ab- ‘to beat, to hit, to strike, to harm, to injure’: Proto- 


Semitic *d’ab-ah- ‘to kill, to slaughter > Hebrew zafah [M27] ‘to 
slaughter’; Phoenician zbh ‘to slaughter, to sacrifice’; Ugaritic dbh ‘to 
sacrifice’, dbh(m) ‘sacrifice(s)’; Arabic dabaha ‘to kill, to slaughter’; 
Akkadian zibü ‘offering’, zebū ‘to slaughter, to sacrifice’; Proto-Sinaitic 
dbh ‘to sacrifice, to kill, to murder’; Sabaean dbh ‘to sacrifice, to kill, to 
murder’; Geez / Ethiopic zabha [HN] ‘to slaughter, to sacrifice, to offer 
sacrifices’; Tigre zábha ‘to skin an animal’. D. Cohen 1970— :326—327; 
Murtonen 1989:161; Klein 1987:193; Leslau 1987:631; Zammit 2002: 
181—182. Egyptian (reduplicated) dbdb ‘to destroy, to demolish’. Hannig 
1995:1005. Lowland East Cushitic: Somali dabaah- ‘to slaughter’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:549— 550, no. 2646, *abah/*Zibih ‘to make sacrifice’. 
Dravidian: Tamil cavattu (cavatti-) ‘to destroy, to ruin (as a town), to kill, 
to beat, to tread upon, to trample’; Malayalam cavittuka ‘to kick, to tread’, 
caviffika ‘to cause to tread on’, cavittu, cavati ‘a kick’; Kodagu cavt- 
(cavti-) ‘to step on’, cavfi- ‘footprint’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:210, no. 
2387. 

Proto-Indo-European *dheb^-/*qhob^- ‘to beat, to hit, to strike, to harm, to 
injure’: Sanskrit dabhnoti ‘to hurt, to injure, to deceive, to abandon’; Pali 
dubbhati ‘to hurt, to deceive’; Prakrit dübhai ‘to be unhappy’; Gujarati 
dubhvü, dubhavvii ‘to tease, to vex’; Avestan dab- ‘to deceive’; Lithuanian 
dobiu, dóbti ‘to beat, to hit, to kill’. Rix 1998a:114—115 *dheb'- ‘to 
diminish’; Walde 1927—1932.L:850—851 *dhebh-; Pokorny 1959:240 
*dhebh- ‘to injure’; Mallory—Adams 1997:258 *dhebh- ‘to harm’; Mann 
1984—1987:129 *dabh- ‘to harm, to hurt, to damage’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1I:17—18; Turner 1966—1969.1:353; Derksen 2015:124 (etymology 
unclear); Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:99; Smoczynski 2007.1:117; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:85—86 *dhebh-. 

. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *#app3- ‘to hit, to cut? > Mordvin (Erza) capo- 
‘to cut (framework), to make a notch’, capo ‘notch’; Votyak / Udmurt 
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Cupy- ‘to notch, to cut’; Zyrian / Komi cup- ‘to make a notch, to make a 
frame house’, čupôd ‘notch’; (?) Hungarian csap- ‘to strike, to hit’; Vogul / 
Mansi sopam ‘a kind of timbered chest, a small temporary storehouse’, 
Sopy, sapy ‘chest or shed on a tomb (to protect the coffin)’; Ostyak / Xanty 
(N.) sopam ‘framework in the forest (to keep berries or game), timbered 
superstructure on a tomb’. Collinder 1977:91; Rédei 1986—1988:29 
*Capp3-; Sammallahti 1988:543 (?) *cáppi- ‘to hit, to cut’. 

Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *ðəpæ(ņæ) ‘hammer’: Chukchi rapeya 
‘hammer’; Kerek ipaaip ‘hammer’; Koryak japeya ‘hammer’; Alyutor 
tapaya ‘pestle for crushing tolkusa’, kal/va-tapaya ‘stone hammer’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen spe ‘stone pestle’. Fortescue 2005:72. 


Buck 1949:11.28 harm, injure, damage (vb.); 16.68 deceit. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:321, no. 140. 


249. Proto-Nostratic root *d"ak"^- (~ *dvakwh-): 


(vb.) *dvak"^- ‘to blaze, to be bright’; 
(n.) *d’akw'-a *(burning) embers, fire, flame’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *d’ak- ‘to blaze, to be bright’: Proto-Semitic *d"ak-aw/y- 


‘to blaze, to be bright’ > Arabic daka ‘to blaze, to flare up’, duka? ‘the 
sun’, ?adka ‘to light up, to stroke the fire’; Lihyanite dakaw ‘flame’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :332. 

Dravidian: Telugu jaggu ‘shining, brilliancy’; Parji jagjaga ‘clean (of 
clothes), bright’; Gondi cakk- ‘to dazzle’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:202, 
no. 2280. 

Proto-Indo-European *d’akwh-/*dvakwh- > (with depalatalization) *dakwh-/ 
*dakwh- > (with progressive voicing assimilation) *d/egw'-/*dhogwh_ ‘to 
blaze, to burn’: Sanskrit dahati ‘to burn, to consume by fire, to scorch, to 
roast’; Pali dahati ‘to burn, to roast’, dahana- ‘fire; burning’; Hindi dahna 
‘to burn, to be burnt, to blaze’; Sindhi daho, dao ‘strong light of fire, sun’; 
Avestan dazaiti ‘to burn’; Latin favilla ‘glowing ashes’ (with long 7 [cf. 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:221]), febris ‘fever’, foveo ‘to warm, to keep warm’; 
Middle Irish daig ‘fire’; Old Prussian dagis ‘summer’; Lithuanian degu, 
dégti ‘to burn’; Old Church Slavic Zego, Zesti ‘to burn, to ignite’; Greek 
1égpa, (Ionic) Té~pn *(burning) ashes’, te@pdc ‘ash-colored’; Tocharian A 
tsäk-, tsak- ‘to burn’, tsak- ‘to give light, to shine’, B tsdk- ‘to burn up, to 
consume by fire’; Albanian djeg ‘to burn’. Rix 1998a:115—116 *dheguh- 
‘to consume by fire, to burn’; Pokorny 1959:240—241 *dheg¥h- ‘to burn’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:849—850 *dhegth-; Watkins 1985:13 *dhegwh- and 
2000:18 *dheg"h- ‘to burn, to warm’, suffixed basic form *dheg"h-ra- (> 
Greek téppn); Mann 1984—1987:179 *dheguho (*dhoguh-) ‘to burn; 
fire’; Mallory—Adams 1997:87 *dheg"h- ‘to burn’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:154 *d['^Jeg[^] -/*d[^Tog[^]^- and 1995.1:133 *dhegh®/*dhogh® ‘to 
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burn’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:29; Turner 1966—1969.1:357; Hofmann 
1966:363 *dheg'h-; Beekes 2010.1I:1475—1476 *dhegwh-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11::888—889 *dhegth-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1E:1112. *dhegwh-; 
Boisacq 1950:963—964 *dheg'h-; De Vaan 2008:206—207 *dhoyH-V- 
*smoke/smoking'; Ernout—Meillet 1979:221, 222 *dheg"h-ri-s, and 
250—251 *dh°gwh-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:466—467 *dheg"h- 
and 1:471—472 *dheg¥h-ri-s; Adams 1999:733; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:526 *dhegh"-; Orél 1998:68 *dheg"h- (> Proto-Albanian *dega); 
Huld 1984:53—54 *dheg"h-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:85—86; Smoczyhski 
2007.1:97—98 *ghegw-. Derksen 2008.554—555 *dhegwh. (> *geg- in 
Slavic) and 2015:119 *dhegwh-e/o-. 


Buck 1949:1.85 burn (vb.); 15.87 clean. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:322, no. 142. 


250. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *a"an-w-a ‘a kind of tree or bush’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *d'an-w- ‘a kind of tree’: Egyptian dnw ‘plant, a kind of 


bush’. Hannig 1995:1007; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:575. Cushitic: 
Kambata dana ‘a kind of tree’; Gallinya dána ‘a kind of tree’. 

Dravidian: Kannada jani-gida "a small tree' (7 Grewia abutilifolia), jana 
(= G. asiatica), tada-jana (= G. orbiculata), Telugu jana ‘a kind of tree’, 
jana (= G. orbiculata), nalla-jana, pedda-jana (= G. asiatica). Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:214, no. 2451. 

Proto-Indo-European *d'anw/u- ‘a kind of tree’: Hittite (ntr.) tanau 
‘fir(tree)’; Sanskrit dhánu-h, dhanvan- ‘bow’; Old Saxon danna, dennia 
‘fir’; Old High German tanna ‘fir-tree, oak’ (New High German Tanne). 
Pokorny 1959:234 *dhanu- or *dhonu- ‘a kind of tree’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:825 *dhanuo- or *dhonuo-; Mallory—Adams 1997:202 *dhonu- 
‘fir’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:90—91; Kloekhorst 2008b:827 *d'n-óu 
(?); Orél 2003:68 Proto-Germanic *dannón; Walshe 1951:224; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:769; Kluge—Seebold 1989:721; P. Friedrich 1970:150—151 
Proto-Germanic *danwo. 


Buck 1949:8.65 fir; 20.24 bow. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:321—322, no. 141. 


251. Proto-Nostratic root *d¥ar- (~ *dYar-): 
(vb.) *a"ar- ‘to hold firmly’; 
(n.) *d"ar-a ‘firm grip; hand, arm’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *d’ar- *(vb.) to hold firmly; (n.) hand, arm’: Proto-Semitic 
*dviraf- ‘arm’ > Arabic dirá^ ‘arm, forearm’; Hebrew ?ezroa* [YNN], 
zaroa* [Y 103] ‘arm, shoulder’; Aramaic dara°a ‘arm’; Ugaritic dr? ‘upper 
arm’; Akkadian zuruh ‘arm’, dura?u ‘arm, foreleg’ (West Semitic loans); 
Soqotri derd® ‘forearm’; Harsüsi dera ‘forearm’; Sheri / Jibbali déra* 
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‘forearm’; Mehri dar? ‘forearm’; Geez / Ethiopic mazra*t [avi£-ó*F] ‘arm, 
shoulder (of an animal), sleeve (of a garment), strength’; Tigrinya mdzra°t 
‘arm, forearm’; Tigre zára*, mdzaraCt ‘arm, forearm’. Murtonen 1989:171; 
Klein 1987:16 and 203; D. Cohen 1970— :341; Leslau 1987:379; Zammit 
2002:182. Egyptian dr-t ‘hand’; Coptic tore [rope] ‘(hand); handle; spade, 
pick, oar’. Hannig 1995:1009; Faulkner 1962:323; Gardiner 1957:604; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:221 and 1926—1963.5:580—585; Vycichl 1983: 
219—220; Černý 1976:193. West Chadic: Mupun Zär ‘to take, to pick up’. 
Takacs 201 1a:161. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *$ger- ‘to make firm, strong, unshakable’ > ‘to convince, 
to persuade’: Georgian žer- in da-3er-eb-a ‘to convince, to persuade’, 
m-3er-a ‘I believe, I am convinced’, Zer-/ ‘arrangement, order; conviction, 
belief’; Svan a-3gir ‘he taught, made understand’, a-3gir-i ‘he teaches, 
advises, makes understand’. Fahnrich 2007:714 *er-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *dher-/*d'or-/*dhr- ‘to hold firmly in the hand, to 
support’: Sanskrit dharati (caus. dharayati) ‘to hold, to bear, to preserve, 
to keep’, dharuna-h ‘bearing, holding, supporting’, dArti-h ‘firmness, 
resolution’, dhartrá-m ‘support, prop’, drhyati ‘to be strong’; Avestan dar- 
‘to hold, to keep’, darz- ‘to hold, to fasten’, darazra- ‘firm, strong’, drva- 
‘firm, sound’; Old Persian dar- ‘to hold’; Latin firmus ‘firm, strong, stout’; 
Lithuanian dirztu, dirzti ‘to grow hard, to become firm’, dirzüs ‘solid, 
firm’; Old Church Slavic drezjo, drvzati ‘to hold, to possess’; Russian 
derzat' [nepoxarb] ‘to hold, to keep’. Rix 1998a:126 *dher- ‘to fasten, to 
fix’; Pokorny 1959:252—255 *dher-, *dhera- ‘to hold’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:856—860 *dher-; Mann 1984—1987:184 *dher- ‘hard, fast, firm’, 
185 *dhermos, -à, -ia (*dhermn-, *dherom-) ‘firm, fixed; fixture, pact, 
order, 198 *dhdreid ‘to hold, to keep’, 311—312 *dhygh- ‘to hold’; 
Watkins 1985:14 *dher- and 2000:18 *dher- ‘to hold firmly, to support’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:270 *dher- ‘to be immobile; to support, to hold up’ 
(Latin firmus < *dher-mo-); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.0:61—62, 1I:93, 
11:94, IE100, IE111—112, and IE112; De Vaan 2008:223 *dher-mo- 
‘holding’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:505—506 *dher(é)-; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:237; Derksen 2008:137—138 *dher- and 2015:133; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:97; Smoczynski 2007.1:116—117. 


Buck 1949:4.31 arm; 4.33 hand; 4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 11.15 hold; 
17.15 believe. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:322—323, no. 143. 


252. Proto-Nostratic root *d’aw- (~ *d¥aw-): 
(vb.) *d¥aw- ‘to run, to flow’; 
(n.) *d"aw-a ‘stream, current, flow’; (adj.) ‘running, flowing’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *zgw-, *3gw-am-/*Zgw-m- ‘to defecate’: Georgian %v-, 
3vam-/3m- ‘to defecate’; Mingrelian (n)3g(v)-, nsgum- ‘to defecate’; Laz 
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32(v)-, zg(V)-, 3gum- ‘to defecate’; Svan sgér- ‘to defecate’, la-sg-ar 
‘lavatory, toilet. Schmidt 1962:160; Klimov 1964:268 *$w-, 268—269 
*fw-am-/*3w-m- and 1998:343 *sw-, **w-am-/*iw-m- ‘to defecate’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:572— 573 *3w-; Fühnrich 2007:715 *3w-. 
For the semantics, cf. Malayalam olippu ‘flowing, looseness of bowels’ 
from the same stem found in oliyuka ‘to flow’, olikka ‘to flow, to run (as 
water, blood from wounds)', etc. (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:96, no. 
999). 

B. Proto-Indo-European *d'ew-/*dhow- ‘to run, to flow’: Sanskrit dhavate ‘to 
run, to flow’, dhávati ‘to run, to flow, to stream’, dhauti-h ‘spring, well, 
rivulet’; Greek 0éo ‘to run’, 80d¢ ‘quick, swift’; Old Icelandic dögg ‘dew’; 
Faroese dogg ‘dew’; Norwegian dogg ‘dew’; Swedish dagg, dugg ‘dew’; 
Danish dug ‘dew’; Old English déaw ‘dew’; Old Frisian daw ‘dew’; Old 
Saxon dau ‘dew’; Dutch dauw ‘dew’; Old High German tou ‘dew’ (New 
High German Tau). Rix 1998a:128—129 *dheu- ‘to run, to flow; to hasten, 
to hurry’; Pokorny 1959:259—260 *dheu- ‘to run, to flow’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:834 *dheu-; Mann 1984—1987:188 *dheu- ‘to flow’, 188 *dheunt- 
(*dheuant-) ‘flowing, flow’, 201 *dhouos (*dhouuo-) ‘running, flowing; 
run, flow, course’; Watkins 1985:14 *dheu- and 2000:19 *dheu- ‘to flow’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:491 *dheu- ‘to run’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:95 
and II:101—102; Boisacq 1950:342—343 *dheua-; Hofmann 1966:114 
*dheu-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:668—669; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:433; 
Beekes 2010.1:544—545 *dteu-; Kroonen 2013:91 Proto-Germanic 
*dawwa/o- ‘dew’; Orél 2003:70 Proto-Germanic *dawwenan, 70 *dawwo 
~ *dawwan; De Vries 1977:92—93 Proto-Germanic *dauuo; Onions 
1966:263 *dhawos; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:118; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:68—69; Klein 1971:208; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:772 Proto-Germanic 
*dawwa-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:723 Proto-Germanic *dauwa-. Note: The 
Germanic cognates contain so-called “lengthened w". This phenomenon is 
commonly referred to in the literature by the German term “Verschärfung”. 
For details concerning the Germanic “Verschärfung”, cf. Austin 1946; 
Jasanoff 1978a; Lehmann 1952:36—46 and 1965:213—215; Lindeman 
1964. Lehmann (1965:215) reaches the following conclusion concerning 
the origin of “lengthened -w-": “PGmc. -w- was lengthened after short 
vowels when reflex of a laryngeal followed -w-". 


Buck 1949:4.66 void excrement; excrement, dung; 10.32 flow (vb.); 10.46 run 
(vb.). Brunner 1969:86, no. 469; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:324—325, no. 145. 


253. Proto-Nostratic indefinite pronoun stem *di- (~ *d¥e-) ‘this one, that one’: 
A. Proto-Afrasian *di- ‘this one, that one’: Proto-Semitic *d’d, *d7 ‘this one, 


that one’ > Arabic (m.) da, (f.) di ‘this one, this’; Hebrew (m.) zeh [3], (f.) 
zoh [11], (poetical) za [11] ‘this’; Biblical Aramaic dà ‘this’; Sabaean d 
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*(he) who, (that) which’; Mehri d(a)- ‘who, which, what’; Sheri / Jibbali d- 
‘one who, whoever’; Harsüsi d(e)- ‘who, which, that’; Geez / Ethiopic za- 
[H-] ‘who, that, which’ (zi?a- [t.^-] with possessive suffix pronouns), (m. 
sg.) zə- [1t-], (f. sg.) za- [H-] ‘this’ (adj. and pronoun); Tigrinya za ‘he who, 
that’, ?azu ‘this’; Gurage za ‘that, that one, that one here’, za ‘this’; Harari 
zi ‘he, who, that’, -zo ‘the’. D. Cohen 1970—  :324; Klein 1987:194; 
Leslau 1979:701 and 1987:629—630; Zammit 2002:181. Perhaps also 
New Egyptian (adv.) dy ‘here, over here; there, over there’ (if from *dy); 
Coptic fai [Ta1] ‘here, in this place’, te [rn] ‘there, in that place’. Hannig 
1995:970; Faulkner 1962:309; Erman—Grapow 1921:211 and 1926— 
1963.5:420; Vycichl 1983:208 and 212; Cerny 1976:177 and 178. Ehret 
1995:260, no. 470, *ji or *dzi ‘one, someone, somebody’ (indefinite 
pronoun). 

Proto-Uralic *£"e/*fvi ‘this one, that one’: Finnish se/si- ‘this, that, it’; 
Mordvin se ‘this, that one’; Cheremis / Mari sede ‘this one, that one’; 
Ostyak / Xanty (N.) si, sit ‘this, that one’, (S.) t'i ‘this one’; Tavgi Samoyed 
/ Nganasan sete ‘he’, seti ‘both of them’, zeien ‘they’; Kamassian 500 ‘that 
one here’. Collinder 1955:56 and 1977:73; Rédei 1986—1988:33—34 *ce 
~ *éi; Décsy 1990:109 *fe ‘that’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:325, no. 146. 


254. Proto-Nostratic root *d¥i?- (~ *d¥e?-): 


(vb.) *d¥i?- ‘to reach, to arrive at, to come to; to surpass, to exceed’; 
(n.) “dir-a ‘arrival, attainment, ripening’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian dii ‘to cross over, to ferry across water’, d?-t ‘ship’. 


Hannig 1995:992; Faulkner 1962:318; Gardiner 1957:603; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:218 and 1926—1963.5:512—513. West Chadic: Angas ji ‘to 
come’; Sura ji ‘to come’. Foulkes 1915:201; Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 
1994.1I:82. Takacs 201 1a:126 and 161 *-? ‘to go’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *#g- ‘to exceed, to overcome, to be better than’: Georgian 
[3-] ‘to exceed, to overcome, to be better than’; Mingrelian [(r)¥g-] ‘to 
exceed, to overcome, to be better than’; Laz [(r)¥g-] ‘to exceed, to 
overcome, to be better than’. As noted by Klimov (1998:342), the unbound 
form of the stem is not attested. In Old Georgian, the stem is extended by 
-ob-: u-m-3-ob-es- ‘better’. In Laz, it is extended by -in-: Laz o-r3g-in-u 
‘good’, u-3g-in ‘better’. Mingrelian ¥g-ir-/Sg-ar- ‘good’, r§g-in-/r§g-in-ap- 
/3g-un- ‘to be better’. Klimov 1964:268 *3- and 1998:342 *3- ‘to exceed, 
to overcome’; Fahnrich 2007:712—713 *-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:571 *3-. 

Proto-Altaic *¥i- (~ *3ia-) ‘to reach, to arrive at, to come to; to strive’: 
Proto-Tungus *3i- (~ *di-) ‘to come’ > Manchu 7i- ‘to come’, (imperfect 
participle) Zidere ‘coming, future, next’; Ulch diwu ‘to come’; Nanay / 
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Gold ži- ‘to come’. Proto-Mongolian *3id-kü- ‘to strive’ > Mongolian 
3idkü- ‘to endeavor, to strive, to exert oneself; to pull’, židkül ‘endeavor, 
effort, zeal, fervor, ardor’, 3idktimzi ‘endeavor, effort, assiduity, 
application’; Khalkha 3iitge- ‘to strive’; Kalmyk ziitka- ‘to strive’; Ordos 
jüdyü- ‘to strive’. Proto-Turkic *yet- ‘to reach’ > Old Turkic yet- ‘to 
reach’; Karakhanide Turkic yet- ‘to reach’; Turkish yet- ‘to suffice, to 
reach, to attain’, yet-is- ‘to reach, to attain, to suffice; to attain maturity, to 
grow up; to be brought up; to be ready or on hand in time’, yet-er 
‘sufficient, enough!’, yet-is-kin ‘arrived at full growth, ripe, perfected’, yet- 
is-mis ‘arrived, reached maturity, grown up’; Gagauz yet- ‘to reach’; 
Azerbaijani yet-is- ‘to reach’; Turkmenian yet- ‘to reach’; Uzbek yet- ‘to 
reach’; Uighur ydt- ‘to reach’; Tatar 3it- ‘to reach’; Bashkir yet- ‘to reach’; 
Kirghiz jet- ‘to reach’; Kazakh Zet- ‘to reach’; Noghay yet- ‘to reach’; 
Chuvash sit- ‘to reach’; Yakut sit- ‘to reach’; Dolgan hit- ‘to reach’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1536 *5i (~ *3ia) ‘to come’. 


Sumerian (reduplicated) di-di ‘to come, to arrive, to approach’. S. Parpola 
2016:64, no. 446, dé-, di- ‘to come, to arrive; to give birth, to carry a child, to 
beget’. 


Buck 1949:10.48 come; 10.54 overtake; 10.55 arrive (intr.) and arrive at, reach 
(tr.). 


255. Proto-Nostratic root *d"ip^- (~ *dveph-): 
(vb.) *dvip^- ‘to stink, to give off a strong odor’; 
(n.) *d"ip^-a ‘pungent smell, stench’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *d"[i]p- ‘(vb.) to stink, to give off a strong odor; (n.) 
pungent smell, stench’: Proto-Semitic *d’ap-ar- ‘(vb.) to stink, to give off 
a strong odor; (n.) pungent smell, stench’ > Arabic dafar ‘pungent smell, 
stench’, dafira ‘to smell strongly or badly’; Sabaean dfr? ‘ill-smelling 
plants’; Harsüsi defir ‘plant used to prepare medicine for stomach-ache and 
headache’; Syriac zagar ‘to smell bad’. D. Cohen 1970— :339. 

Dravidian: Kannada cippa-kasuvu ‘the fragrant grass Andropogon 
schoenanthus’; Telugu cippa-kasavu, cippa-gaddi ‘the fragrant grass 
Andropogon schoenanthus’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:221, no. 2533. 
Proto-Altaic *ip^o ‘strong odor, pungent smell’: Proto-Mongolian *3iyar 
‘strong perfume, musk’ > Written Mongolian 3iyar, Jayar ‘strong perfume, 
musk’; Khalkha 3a7 ‘strong perfume, musk’; Buriat zar ‘strong perfume, 
musk’; Kalmyk zar ‘strong perfume, musk’; Ordos Zär ‘strong perfume, 
musk’; Shira-Yughur Zara ‘strong perfume, musk’; Dagur Zar ‘strong 
perfume, musk’. Mongolian loans in: Manchu Zort ‘musk’; Solon jar 
‘musk’. Proto-Turkic *yipar ‘smell, perfume, musk’ > Old Turkic yipar 
‘smell, perfume, musk’; Karakhanide Turkic yipar ‘smell, perfume, musk’; 
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Turkish (dial.) yipar ‘smell, perfume, musk’; Tatar yifar, $ufar ‘smell, 
perfume, musk’; Bashkir yofar ‘smell, perfume, musk’; Kirghiz Zipar 
‘smell, perfume, musk’; Kazakh Zupar ‘smell, perfume, musk’; Yakut 
sibar ‘smell, perfume, musk’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1537 Zip‘o 
‘perfume, fumes’; Poppe 1960:47, 80, and 123; Street 1974:14 *jipar 


‘musk’. 


Buck 1949:15.21—15.24 smell; 15.26 bad smelling, stinking. 


22.10. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *tyh 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
tyh- ty- c- čk- th- ty- ch. c- 
-tyh. -ty- -c(c)-/ -ék- -th- -ty- -čh- -c(c)- 
-y- 
256. Proto-Nostratic deictic stem *£""g- ‘that over there, that yonder (not very far)’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *f'a- ‘that over there, that yonder (not very far)’: Proto- 
Semitic *#a-m- ‘that over there, that yonder (not very far) > Arabic 
tamma ‘there, yonder’, tumma ‘then, thereupon; furthermore, moreover; 
and again, and once more’, tammata ‘there, there is’; Sabaean tmm ‘there’; 
Hebrew Sam [OW] ‘there, thither’; Imperial Aramaic tmh ‘there’; Biblical 
Aramaic tamma ‘there’; Phoenician sm ‘there’; Ugaritic tm ‘there’. Klein 
1987:664; Zammit 2002:112—113. Chadic: Hausa cán (adv.) ‘yonder, 
over there (distant but visible)’; cán (demonstrative pronoun — becomes 
can if preceeded by a word with final high tone) ‘that, those’. 

Proto-Altaic *čřa- ‘that over there, that yonder (not very far)’: Proto- 
Tungus *ca- ‘that, further (not very far)’ > Manchu ča- ‘over there (not 
very far)’: cala ‘over there, on the other side; previously, before’, cargi 
‘there, over there, that side, beyond; formerly’, Casi ‘in that direction, 
thither, there’; Evenki ca- ‘that, further (not very far)’; Lamut / Even ca- 
‘that, further (not very far)’; Negidal ca- ‘that, further (not very far)’; Ulch 
ča- ‘that, further (not very far)’; Orok co- ‘that, further (not very far)’; 
Nanay / Gold ca- ‘that, further (not very far)’; Oroch ca- ‘that, further (not 
very far)’; Udihe ca- ‘that, further (not very far)’; Solon sa- ‘that, further 
(not very far)’. Proto-Mongolian *ca- ‘that, beyond’ > Mongolian ca- in: 
cadu, cayadu ‘situated on the other or opposite side; beyond’, cayaduki 
‘lying opposite, situated on the other side; situated beyond’, cayayur 
‘along or on the other side; farther, beyond’, cayan-a, ciyan-a ‘farther, 
beyond, behind, yonder’, cayanayan ‘a little further or beyond’; Khalkha 
cana ‘that, beyond’; Buriat sã- ‘that, beyond’; Kalmyk ca- ‘that, beyond’; 
Ordos cana ‘that, beyond’; Dagur ca-s ‘that, beyond’, casi ‘thither’; 
Monguor cacsa, tacsa ‘that, beyond’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:406 *c‘a ‘that, beyond (not very far)’; Poppe 1960:26 and 139; 
Street 1974:10 *caga ‘there, further away’. 

Proto-Eskimo demonstrative stem *cam- ‘down below, down-slope (not 
visible)’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik camna; Central Alaskan Yupik camna; 
Naukan Siberian Yupik samna; Central Siberian Yupik saamna; Sirenik 
samna; Seward Peninsula Inuit samna; North Alaskan Inuit samna; 
Western Canadian Inuit hamna, Eastern Canadian Inuit sanna; 
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Greenlandic Inuit sanna. Note: all of the preceding forms are cited in the 
absolutive singular. Fortescue—Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:458. 


Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 374, *ca demonstrative pronoun stem of distant deixis. 


257. Proto-Nostratic root Shot (~ *fha[-): 
(vb.) *t""al- ‘to strike with a sharp instrument’; 
(n.) *t^^al-a ‘strike, blow; sharp instrument’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *t”4al-m-a ‘breach, opening, gap; crack, fissure, rift; hole’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *f"al- ‘to strike with a sharp instrument’: *Pal-al- 
‘to destroy’ > Arabic talla ‘to tear down, to destroy, to overthrow, to 
subvert’, talal ‘destruction’, (reduplicated) tu/tul ‘destruction’; Sabaean A 
‘to plunder, to take as booty’; Hebrew salal [pow] ‘to spoil, to plunder’, 
salal Dow] ‘prey, spoil, plunder, booty’; Akkadian šalālu ‘to take people 
into captivity, to take (goods, animals, gods, etc.) as booty; to plunder, to 
despoil, to loot (cities, regions, etc.)', šallu ‘snatched away, deported, 
plundered’, šālilu ‘plunderer, looter’. Murtonen 1989:423; Klein 1987: 
662. Proto-Semitic *£"al-af- ‘to break a person's head’ > Arabic talaa ‘to 
break a person’s head’. 

Dravidian: Tamil alai ‘to beat, to slap’; Gondi hal-, halāsnā ‘to beat’, 
halsnā ‘to beat’, halhi-halha à- ‘to exchange blows’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:209, no. 2374. Tulu selè ‘chink, crack, flaw (as in a stone)’; Telugu 
selagu, selayu, selagu, celagu, celavu ‘to cut’, sela ‘hole’; Kurux calxnā 
‘to open, to uncover’, calxrna (intr.) ‘to open’; Brahui caling, calenging 
‘to become cracked, split’; Malto calge ‘to break or split open’, calgro 
‘torn asunder’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:209, no. 2377. 

Proto-Kartvelian *čkalk- ‘sharp instrument’ > ‘fishing device’: Georgian 
čalk-i ‘fishing device’; Mingrelian čolk-i (< *ckolk- through dissimilation) 
‘fishing device’. Fáhnrich 2007:538 *calk-. 

Proto-Altaic *čřalu ‘(vb.) to cut, to cut off, to cut down; (n.) sharp 
instrument’: Proto-Tungus Soot. ‘(vb.) to cut off; to cut into, to engrave; 
(n.) arrow head’ > Evenki cali ‘arrow head’; Negidal coli- ‘to cut off’; 
Manchu ¢oli- ‘to engrave, to carve’; Ulch calu- ‘to cut off; to cut into, to 
engrave’, cayli, cailqa ‘bed in cross-bow’; Nanay / Gold cali- ‘to cut off; 
to cut into, to engrave’; Oroch cali ‘bed in cross-bow’. Proto-Mongolian 
*Cali ‘sharp; crowbar’ > Written Mongolian cali ‘sharp’, calir, caril ‘iron 
bar for demolishing rocks, breaking ice, etc.; crowbar, wrecking bar’; 
Khalkha calir, caril ‘iron bar, crowbar’; Buriat sali- ‘to be sharp’; Kalmyk 
calo, cálo ‘sharp’, calr, cálr ‘crowbar’; Ordos calir ‘crowbar’. Proto- 
Turkic *cal- ‘to whet, to sharpen; to cut, to pierce; to hit, to knock (down) 
> Old Turkic (Old Uighur) čal- ‘to hit, to knock (down)’; Karakhanide 
Turkic čal- ‘to hit, to knock (down)’; Turkish çal- ‘to give a blow to, to 
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knock (on a door), to strike (the hour), to ring (a bell), to play (a musical 
instrument)’, calum ‘strike, blow, swagger’, çalgı ‘musical instrument’; 
Gagauz calim ‘blade’; Azerbaijani čal- ‘to hit, to knock (down); to sting, 
to pierce; to sweep’, calyi ‘a kind of broom’; Turkmenian čal- ‘to whet, to 
sharpen; to sweep; to sting, to pierce’, calci ‘scythe, whetstone’; Uzbek 
čal- ‘to hit, to knock (down)’, calyi uroq ‘scythe’; Uighur čal- ‘to hit, to 
knock (down)', calya ‘scythe’; Karaim cal- ‘to hit, to knock (down); to 
mow’, calqi, calyi ‘scythe’; Tatar čal- ‘to hit, to knock (down), calyi 
‘scythe’; Bashkir sali- ‘to slaughter’; Kirghiz čal- ‘to hit, to knock (down); 
to slaughter’, calyi ‘scythe’; calyin ‘mowing, hay time’; Kazakh šal- ‘to 
trip’, Salyi ‘scythe’, Salyin ‘mowing, hay time’; Noghay šal- ‘to hit, to 
knock (down); to slaughter; to mow’, Salyi ‘scythe’; Sary-Uighur cal(i)- 
‘to chop’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) calyi ‘scythe’; Tuva Sali- ‘to whet, to 
sharpen’; Chuvash so/- ‘to mow’, śolbk ‘a kind of broom’; Yakut salin- ‘to 
fall abruptly’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:413—414 *č'alu ‘to 
sharpen, to cut’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak speculate that two separate 
roots may have to be reconstructed here for Proto-Turkic: (1) *cal- ‘to 
knock down’ and (2) *cal- ‘to whet, to sharpen’. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *óa/ga- ‘to get worn down or 
notched’ > Chukchi rəlqə- ‘to get worn down (teeth)’; Alyutor Glo ‘notch, 
indentation’. Fortescue 2005:69. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.22 cut; 9.26 break (vb. trans.); 9.27 split 
(vb. trans.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 387, *calV ‘to beat, to knock down, to fell’. 


258. Proto-Nostratic root Soho (~ *tal-): 
Extended form: 
(n.) *P^al-m-a ‘breach, opening, gap; crack, fissure, rift; hole’ 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *t"^al- ‘to strike with a sharp instrument’; 
(n.) *P^al-a ‘strike, blow; sharp instrument’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *t"al-am- ‘to blunt, to make jagged, to break the 
edge of; to make a breach, gap, or opening (in a wall)’ > Arabic talama ‘to 
blunt, to make jagged, to break the edge of; to make a breach, gap, or 
opening (in a wall); to defile, to sully’, talm ‘nick, notch; breach, opening, 
gap; crack, fissure, rift’, talim ‘dull, blunt’, mutatallim ‘blunted, blunt; 
cracking (voice)’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil calame, calime, calume, calme, cilume ‘an orifice, a 
bore, small pit, hole dug in the dried bed of a river or a dried-up tank, 
spring of water or a fountain head’; Tulu cilimbi, cilime, cilmé ‘a small 
tank’; Telugu celama ‘hole or pit dug for water in the dry bed of a river or 
rivulet, etc.’; Kuwi salma ‘well’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:209, no. 2367. 
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Buck 1949:12.85 hole. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 391a, *cAIVmV ‘orifice, pit’, or 
‘breach’. 


259. Proto-Nostratic root *Yhar- (~ *Par-): 
(vb.) *#řar- ‘to advance to or toward an end or a goal; to attain or achieve an 


end or a goal, to reach, to come to, to arrive at’; 


(n.) *t/^ar-a ‘advance, arrival, goal, attainment, end, aim; approach’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *f"ar- ‘to advance to or toward, to reach, to come to, to 
arrive at’: Proto-Semitic *?a-tar- ‘(vb.) to advance to or toward, to reach, 
to come to, to arrive at; (n.) trace, vestige’ > Hebrew ?asar [WW] ‘to go 
straight on, to advance, to go on, to lead’; Ugaritic dtr ‘to march’, dtr 
‘place’, dtryt ‘future, destiny’; Arabic ?atr ‘track, trace, vestige; sign, 
mark; impression, effect, action, influence’, ?itr ‘trace’; Sabaean tr 
‘after’; Akkadian asaru, asru ‘place, site, location, emplacement’ 
(semantic development as in Sanskrit asa ‘space, region, quarter of 
heaven’ [cf. Avestan asah- "place, space'] < as-nó-ti ‘to reach, to come to, 
to arrive at, to get, to obtain; to master, to become master of’); Geez / 
Ethiopic ?asar [ANC], ?asar [AwC] ‘path, trace, track, sole of foot, 
footprint, sign, mark’; Amharic asdr ‘footprint’; Tigre ?asar ‘trace’; 
Tigrinya ?asdr ‘trace’. Klein 1987:59; D. Cohen 1970 :37; Murtonen 
1989:103; Zammit 2002:68. Diakonoff 1992:82 *?acr ‘place’. Berber: 
Tuareg asrad ‘to trace, to mark, to draw a line; to be traced’, təsərrit ‘line, 
stripe; gutter’; Ghadames asrad ‘to draw a line’, tasarat ‘furrow’; Mzab 
ssartatt ‘to align, to arrange; to be aligned’, tisradt ‘line, trace’; Wargla 
asrad ‘to align; to be aligned’, tinsardt ‘ruler, straightedge’; Kabyle asrid 
‘stripe’. 

Proto-Dravidian *car- ‘to reach, to approach, to go or come near to’: 
Tamil car ‘to reach, to approach, to depend upon, to take shelter in, to be 
near to, to be associated or connected with, to unite, to be related to, to 
resemble, to lean on, to recline against’, carvu ‘place, residence, pial, 
refuge, basis, help, support, means, attachment, vicinity, partiality’, carpu 
‘place, side, help, support, refuge, shelter, attachment, birth, bias, 
partiality, friendship, approximation, nearness’, carntor ‘relatives, friends’, 
carttu (cartti-) ‘to cause to lean, to support, to join, to unite, to connect’, 
carcci ‘leaning, uniting, connection, approach, support’, carppu ‘sloping 
roof’, caral ‘drawing near, side, slope of a mountain’, cari ‘side, wing, 
row, series’; Malayalam cãruka ‘to lean against, to rely upon, to be 
attached to, to be shut, to place against, to put on’, cara ‘bending 
sideways, nigh, close’, caral ‘leaning against, inclination, side, declivity of 
a hill, support’, carikka ‘to lay against in order to support, to shut the 
door’, carnnavar ‘kinsman’, carcca ‘relation by blood’, carttu ‘joining, 
assemblage’, carttuka ‘to join (as wood), to put on (a dress), to adorn, to 
throw on’, carttikka ‘to adorn (as an image with flowers)’; Kota com 
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‘near’; Kannada sar ‘to come or go near to, to approach, to be or become 
near, to join, to associate oneself to, to come to hand, to be obtained, to 
come about, to come or go, to be applied or used’, sdran ‘nearness, 
proximity’, sarke ‘approach, nearness, proximity’, sarcu ‘to make oneself 
come or go near or near to, to go near, to approach; to make go or come 
near or near to, to apply, to put to, to put on, to put in’; Telugu ëm ‘to 
move about, to wander, to stroll; to approach, to go near’, tar(u)cu ‘to 
bring together, to join, to procure (as procurer)’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:215, no. 2460; Krishnamurti 2003:527 *car-/*cér- ‘to go reach’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *ther(ih)-/*thor(th)-/*t'y(hh)-, *threhh- [*ttrahh-\/ 
*throhh- > *thra-/*thro- ‘to advance to or toward an end or a goal, to pass 
across or over, to pass through; to achieve an end or a goal, to reach, to 
come to, to arrive at, to overcome, to overtake; to master, to become 
master of, to control’: Sanskrit fárati ‘to pass across or over, to cross over 
(a river); to get through, to attain an end or aim; to surpass, to overcome, to 
subdue, to escape; to acquire, to gain; to contend, to compete; to carry 
through or over’, (causative) tarayati ‘to carry or lead over or across, to 
cause to arrive at’, fürvati ‘to overpower, to excel’, trayáte ‘to protect, to 
defend’, tirah ‘through, across, beyond, over’; Latin intro ‘to go into, to 
enter’, trans ‘over, across’; Hittite (3 sg. pres.) tar-ah-zi ‘to be powerful, to 
be able, to control, to conquer’. Rix 1998a:575—577 *terh,- ‘to pass 
through, to cross over, to traverse’; Pokorny 1959:1074—1075 *ter-, 
*tera-, *tr-, *trā-, *teru- ‘to cross over’; Walde 1927—1932.1:732—734 
*ter-; Mann 1984—1987:1386—1387 *terp- (*terpo) ‘to put through, to 
pass through; penetrating, passage, penetration’, 1414 *tor-, 1420 *tràáio 
‘to go through, to pass, to persist, to last’, 1420—1421 *trat- ‘to cross, to 
pass’, 1442—1443 *¥tr- (*tr-, *tar-, *tra-) ‘through, across’; Watkins 
1985:70 *tera- and 2000:91 *tera- ‘to cross over, to pass through, to 
overcome’ (oldest form *tera,-, with variant [metathesized] form *trea,-, 
colored to *traag,-, contracted to *tra-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:205 
*t[hJerH-/*t["]rH- and 1995.1:176 *therH-/*tkrH- ‘to cross, to penetrate; 
to defeat, to conquer, to overcome’; Mallory—Adams 1997:229 *terh,- ‘to 
bring across, to overcome’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:480, 1:503, and 
I:520; Ernout—Meillet 1979:699—700 *ter-, *tera-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1I:700 *ter-; De Vaan 2008:627; Kloekhorst 2008b:835—839 
*terhy-u-ti, *trh;-u-enti. 

D. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *darat- ‘to extend’ > Chukchi rə- 
rarat-at- ‘to spread out (tr.)’, rarateta wa-l?an ‘flat, extensive’; Kerek in- 
nijaat- ‘to spread’; Koryak jajat- ‘to spread out’; Alyutor trat- ‘to spread 
out’. Fortescue 2005:74. 


Buck 1949:9.32 stretch; 10.54 overtake; 10.55 arrive (intr.) and arrive at, reach 
(tr.); 10.56 approach (vb.); 12.11 place (sb.); 12.43 near (adv.); 20.41 victory. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:328—329, no. 149. 
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260. Proto-Nostratic (n.) Sphin-a ‘the other or opposite side’; (adj.) ‘different, 
other’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *#in- ‘two’: Proto-Semitic *Pin-ay ‘two’? > Akkadian 
(dual) sind, Sena ‘two’; Arabic ?itnani ‘two’; Sabaean tny ‘two’; Qatabanic 
tnw ‘two’; Ugaritic tny ‘two’; Hebrew sanayim [DIW] ‘two’; Phoenician 
snm, ?snm ‘two’, šny ‘second’; Punic Zum ‘two’; Imperial Aramaic tnyn 
‘second’; Aramaic fren ‘two’; Syriac tarén (< *tanén) ‘two’; Neo-Aramaic 
(Mandaic) tre(n) ‘two’; Harsüsi fero ‘two’; Sheri / Jibbali troh ‘two’; 
Mehri tard, troh ‘two’; Soqotri tra ‘two’. Brockelmann 1908.1:484—485; 
Lipiński 1997:284—285, §35.4; Moscati 1964:116, §§14.1—14.2; 
Bauer—Leander 1918—1922:622 (gen.-acc.) *bindi; Gray 1934:68—70, 
8259, *binai; Klein 1987:670; Tomback 1978:327; Zammit 2002:113. (?) 
Egyptian snw (f. snty) ‘two’, snnw ‘second’; Coptic snaw [cnay] (f. snte 
[cNTe]) ‘two’. Hannig 1995:713—714; Faulkner 1962:230; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:162 and 1926—1963.4:148—150; Gardiner 1957:590; 
Cerny 1976:156; Vycichl 1983:192—193. Note: The Egyptian and Coptic 
forms may be borrowings from Semitic. The expected Egyptian form 
would be *£n-, which may be preserved in tni ‘to distinguish, to make a 
distinction between, to give preference to (another), to be different from', 
tnt ‘difference’, tnw ‘distinction’. Hannig 1995:956; Faulkner 1962:305; 
Gardiner 1957:601; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:374—375 and 5:376. 
Berber: Tuareg assin (f. sanat) ‘two’; Siwa san (f. snot) ‘two’; Nefusa (f. 
snat) san ‘two’; Ghadames sin (f. sanat) ‘two’; Wargla san (f. sant) ‘two’; 
Mzab san (f. sant) ‘two’; Tamazight sin (f. snat) ‘two’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
sin (f. snat) ‘two’; Riff sin (f. snat) ‘two’; Kabyle sin (f. snat) ‘two’; 
Chaouia sin (f. snat) ‘two’; Zenaga cinan (f. ciwat) ‘two’. Ehret 1995:273, 
no. 503, *tsan- or *can- ‘two’ and 274, no. 505, *tsir(n)- or *cir(n)- ‘two’ 
(“vowel reconstruction uncertain; PAA *u, *ee, or Zoo are also possible 
here; contrary to earlier views, this is surely a distinct root from #503”); 
Diakonoff 1988:67 *čVn- ‘two’ (Semitic *cin- > *tin-). 

B. Kartvelian: Svan (Upper Bal) isgen (< *i-cken) ‘other, different’. 

C. Altaic: Proto-Mongolian *cina (noun/adjective, adverb, and postposition) 
‘the other or opposite side; beyond, further, on the other side’ > Written 
Mongolian cinadu (noun/adjective, adverb, and postposition) ‘the other or 
opposite (side); adversary, opponent; in that direction, beyond, behind, on 
the other side’, cinaduda (adv.) ‘on the other side, beyond; in the future’, 
Cinaysi (adv.) ‘away from; farther, beyond; from a certain time on, in the 
future’; Ordos c ‘as ‘on the other side’; Monguor ciacsa ‘on the other side, 
further’. 


Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 396, *cinV ‘other’. 


261. Proto-Nostratic root *?/jg "w- (~ Sieg w-): 
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(vb.) *t/^ig W- ‘to swell’; 
(n.) *b^ig "v-a ‘swelling, growth’ 


A. 


Proto-Kartvelian *ckiq’w- ‘goiter’: Georgian ciq’v- ‘goiter’; Mingrelian 
Ciq 'v-, ciq 'vaq v- ‘goiter’; Svan q’wig ’w-, q'uq'w-, q'wic- ‘goiter’. Klimov 
1964:220 *čiġw- and 1998:257 *čiġw- ‘goiter’. Different etymology in 
Fahnrich 2007:523 [*quqw-]. 

Proto-Uralic *#ikld ‘swelling, outgrowth (on the skin), pustule’: Finnish 
syylá ‘wart’ (dial. sypld); Lapp / Saami ciw'hle ‘blotch’; Mordvin cil'ge, 
sil'ed ‘wart, blotch’; Cheremis / Mari Sagal’ ‘wart’; Hungarian süly “fester, 
ulceration, tumor, outgrowth (in the form of a fig), scurvy’; Selkup 
Samoyed seela ‘wart’. Collinder 1955:117 and 1977:130; Rédei 1986— 
1988:36—37 *cikld (*éüklà), *cikl'à (*cükl'à);; Décsy 1990:108 *tjiklä 
‘wart’; Aikio 2020:152 *éVklä ‘wart’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:329, no. 150. 


262. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t”"om-a ‘wild bovine’: 


A. 


B. 


Dravidian: Pengo homa ‘bison’; Manda hama ‘bison’; Kui soma ‘a wild 
buffalo’ (= ‘bison’); Kuwi homma ‘bison’, homa ‘sambar’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:247, no. 2849. 

Kartvelian: Georgian (Imeruli) coma ‘cattle’. 


Buck 1949:3.20 cattle. Dolgopolsky 1998:43, no. 40, *coma ‘aurochs, wild 
bovine’ and 2008, no. 394, *coma ‘wild bovine’. 


263. Proto-Nostratic root *P^um- (~ *t»^om-): 
(vb.) *t/^um- ‘to strike, to beat, to pound, to knock; to tire out, to weary; to be 


or become weak or weary, to fade, to waste away’; 


(n.) *b^um-a ‘fatigue, weariness, dullness, stupor’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *f"um- ‘to strike, to beat, to pound, to knock; to tire out, to 
weary; to be or become weak or weary, to fade, to waste away': Proto- 
Semitic *t/am-am- ‘to lay waste; to waste away; to be devastated, stunned, 
stupefied, dazed’ > Arabic tamma (inf. ?intimam) ‘to fall from all sides 
upon, to melt and blend, to waste away, to grow old and weak’; Hebrew 
Samam [Di] ‘to be desolated, deserted, waste, solitary, depopulated; to be 
stupefied, stunned, astonished, appalled, alarmed, shocked’; Biblical 
Aramaic samam ‘to be dazed’; Geez / Ethiopic samama [ñoa] ‘to be 
silly’; Tigrinya sämäm bald ‘to have the eyes closed (which indicates daze 
or stupor)’; Amharic sämmämä ‘to be in a daze or stupor, to be half- 
awake’. Murtonen 1989:427; Klein 1987:666; Leslau 1987:502. Proto- 
Semitic *wa-t"am- ‘to lay waste, to devastate; to be devastated, desolate, 
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wasted’ > Arabic watama ‘to break, to pound, to grind, to crush’, watima 
‘to produce little grass or food’; Sabaean wtm ‘open country’; Hebrew 
yasam [DW] ‘to be desolate’, yasimon (TD) ‘waste, wilderness, 
desolation, wasteland’; Old Aramaic (abs. sg.) yšmn ‘desert’. Murtonen 
1989:223; Klein 1987:266. Arabic tamila ‘to be or become drunk’, tamal 
‘drunkenness’. Egyptian tmsw ‘injury, harm’. Faulkner 1962:305; Hannig 
1995:954; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:370; Gardiner 1957:601. Proto- 
East Cushitic *tum- ‘to strike, to forge’ > Burji tum-áanoo ‘to churn, to 
thresh, to hit’; Galla / Oromo tum- ‘to forge’; Somali tum- ‘hammer’, 
tumaal ‘blacksmith’. Sasse 1979:10, 24 and 1982:179. 

Dravidian: Tamil compu (compi-) ‘to be idle, indolent, slothful, lethargic, 
apathetic, dull; to droop, to fade (as persons, plants); to be spoiled, 
marred’, cOmaru (comari-) ‘to be lazy, to shirk’; Telugu soma ‘swoon, 
fainting, faintness, torpidity’, soma ‘fatigue’; Kannada jompu, jompu 
‘inebriation, stupor, suspension of sensibility, paralysis’, jompisu, jompisu 
‘to get intoxicated, bewildered, stupefied’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:249, 
no. 2882. 

Proto-Kartvelian *ckum- ‘to calm down’: Georgian cum- ‘to calm down; to 
fall silent, quiet; Svan čkwim ‘quiet, calm’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:438 *cum-; Fahnrich 2007:544 *cum-; Klimov 1998:258 *cum- ‘to 
calm down’. 

Proto-Indo-European *tłm- (secondary full-grade forms: *f^em-/*f^om-) 
*to strike, to hit, to beat, to stun, to stupefy; to be stunned, stupefied, faint, 
exhausted, dizzy’: Sanskrit támyati ‘to gasp for breath; to be faint, stunned, 
exhausted’; Prakrit tammai ‘to be tired’, tamta- ‘distressed, weary’; 
Kumauni taŭro (< *tamara-) ‘giddiness, dizziness’; Kashmiri tam ‘fatigue, 
asthma’; Marathi tav, tav, tava (< tamas-) ‘giddiness’; Latin témulentus 
‘drunken, intoxicated, tipsy’, temetum ‘any intoxicating drink’; New High 
German dämlich ‘dull, silly, stupid’ (Bavarian damisch, older ddmisch), 
Dàmel, Dam(e)lack ‘blockhead, fathead, asshole’, Dümelei ‘(tom)foolery’ ; 
Russian Church Slavic tomiti ‘to torture, to torment, to harass, to tire’; 
Russian tomit' [Tomutp] ‘to tire, to wear out; to torment, to torture’, 
tómnost' [TomHocTS] ‘languor’. Rix 1998a:567 *temH- ‘to tire, to exhaust, 
to weary, to weaken, to wear down; to become faint, weak, exhausted’; 
Pokorny 1959:1063 *tem- ‘stunned’; Walde 1927—1932.I:720 *tem-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1368 *sam- ‘to quieten, to expire; silence, expiry’, 
1377 *tem- (*tém-) ‘to tire, to harass, to exhaust’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:549 *temh,- ‘to be struck, to be exhausted’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:495; Ernout—Meillet 1979:679—680; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.11:657; De Vaan 2008:609 *temH- ‘intoxication’; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:120; Kluge—Seebold 1989:126. 


Sumerian Sum ‘to slaughter’. 
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Buck 1949:4.76 kill; 4.91 tired, weary; 9.21 strike (hit, beat). Brunner 1969:91, 
no. 499; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:326—327, no. 147. For the semantic 
developments in the various Nostratic daughter languages, cf. Greek komo 
‘to be tired, to grow weary’ < kómog ‘toil, trouble, weariness, suffering’, 
originally ‘striking, beating’ < kónto ‘to strike, to beat, to smite, to slaughter, 
to cut off, to chop off, to hammer, to forge, to pound, to knock; (metaphorical) 
to tire out, to weary’. 


22.11. PROTO-NOSTRATIC SCH 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
px es. c- ČK- t- t- é- c- 
Wë -ty- -c(c)-/ -¢’k’- -t’- DD. -é- -C- 
-y- 
264. Proto-Nostratic root *t Yad- (~ *t’¥ad-): 


(vb.) Sr Yad- ‘to strike, to beat, to pound, to hammer’; 


(n. 


A. 


) *t Yad-a ‘hammer’ 


Dravidian: Tamil cafai ‘to flatten (as the head or point of a nail by 
repeated blows), to clinch, to rivet’, catu (cati-) ‘to beat, to trample, to 
gore, to kill, to destroy’, caffu (catti-) ‘to beat, to strike’, cattam ‘beating’; 
Kannada jadi ‘to beat, to pound, to crush, to beat into (as mud in a hole), to 
force in, to ram (as a cartridge), to drive in (as a nail)’, (causative jadisu), 
jadata, jadita ‘beating, ramming, forcing in (as a cartridge), driving in (as 
a nail)’; Tulu jadipini, jadipuni, jadiyuni ‘to ram, to stuff, to load (as 
firearms)’, caddyisuni ‘to beat, to strike, to flog’, cadi ‘whip, stripe’; 
Telugu sadincu ‘to pound, to beat’, sadimpu ‘pounding, beating’, 
sadimpulu ‘rice beaten and cleaned’, jadiyu ‘to beat, to hit’; Parji cadp- 
(cadt-) ‘to strike, to beat, to hammer’; Kui jarsa ‘a whip, scourge’; Malto 
járe ‘to shake down, to beat down (as fruits)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
203, no. 2300. 

Proto-Kartvelian *¢’k’ed- ‘to hammer in, to nail’: Georgian c'ed- ‘to 
hammer in, to nail, to shoe’, č’de- ‘notch’; Mingrelian ¢’k’ad-, ¢’k’and- ‘to 
nail, to shoe’; Laz c (k )ad- ‘to nail, to shoe’; Svan sk’dd-, Sk’id- ‘to forge, 
to hammer something’, ma-sk’id ‘smith’. Klimov 1964:254—255 *éed- 
and 1998:320 *éed- ‘to hammer in, to nail’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:537—538 *éed-; Fahnrich 2007:666—667 *¢ed-; Schmidt 1962:157. 
Proto-Kartvelian *¢’k’ed-il- ‘wrought, forged’: Georgian ¢’edil- ‘wrought, 
forged’; Mingrelian ¢’k’adir- ‘wrought, forged’; Laz ¢’k’ader- ‘wrought, 
forged’. Klimov 1998:320 *¢ed-il-. Proto-Kartvelian *m-c’k’ed-el- “smith, 
blacksmith’: Georgian mé edel. ‘smith, blacksmith’; Mingrelian ¢’k’adu- 
‘smith, blacksmith’. Klimov 1998:133 *m-ced-el- ‘smith, blacksmith’. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (beat, hit); 9.49 hammer (sb.); 9.60 smith; 9.61 forge 


(vb. 


). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:335— 336, no. 158. 


265. Proto-Nostratic root *t akh- (~ *t’Yakh-): 
(vb.) *t "ak^- ‘to cut into small pieces, to chop, to chip’; 
(n.) *t Yakh-a ‘chip, small piece’ 
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A. Dravidian: Tamil cakkai ‘chips, small wooden peg’; Kota cek ‘chip’; 
Kannada cakke, cekke, sakke, sekke ‘chip’; Tulu cakke, cekké, cekki ‘chip, 
split, splinter’; Telugu cekku ‘to pare, to cut the side or rind of, to sharpen 
(pencil), to engrave, to carve’, cekka ‘piece, chip, slice’, cakku-céyu ‘to 
chop, to cut to pieces, to mince’; Kolami sek- (sekt-) ‘to make pointed 
(piece of wood)’; Naikri sekk- ‘to chip, to scrape’; Naiki (of Chanda) sek- 
‘to plow’; Parji cekk- ‘to chip, to scrape, to plane’, cekka ‘piece, slice, chip 
of wood’; Gondi cekkana ‘to cut’, cekka ‘piece’; Konda sek ‘to plane, to 
fashion things out of wood’; Kuwi sekali ‘to scrape (with a hoe)’, seka 
‘piece’; Kurux cakta, cakti ‘a slice’, cakta?ana ‘to cut in slices’, cegla 
‘chip, splinter’; Malto caka ‘a slice’, cagje ‘to chop up (as meat)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:239, no. 2748. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *t’ak'- ‘to cut or tear into shreds’: Gothic tahjan ‘to 
tear apart’; Old Icelandic tág ‘stringy root, fiber’; Norwegian (dial.) tæja 
‘to fray (of a garment)’; Middle Low German tagge ‘edge, prong’; Middle 
High German zach, zahe ‘wick’ (New High German Zacke, Zocken 
‘[sharp] point, peak, jag; spike, prong, tine [of a fork]; tooth [of a saw or 
comb]; notch, indentation’). Probably also Sanskrit dása ‘fringe of a 
garment, wick’. Pokorny 1959:191 *dek- (: *dok-, *dek-) ‘to rip to 
pieces’; Walde 1927—1932.1:785 *dek-, *dok-; *dek- (: *dok-, *dék-); 
Mann 1984—1987:131 *dak- ‘to tear, to bite, to gnaw’, 131 *daknos, -à 
(*dak-) ‘grip, bite; clamp, tongs’; Watkins 1985:11 *dek- and 2000:15 
*dek- referring to such things as ‘fringe, lock of hair, horsetail’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11:27; Orél 2003:398 Proto-Germanic *taggaz; Kroonen 
2013:504 Proto-Germanic *tagla- ‘hair’; Feist 1939:470—471 *dek-; 
Lehmann 1986:338; De Vries 1977:580; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:349; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:871; Kluge—Seebold 1989:804 (origin unclear). 

C. Eskimo-Aleut: Proto-Yupik-Sirenik *caki(ta)- ‘to chop or cut into’ > 
Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik cakita- ‘to hew, to carve’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
caki- ‘to cut out a small piece, to plane (wood)’, cakita- ‘to chop, to cut 
into accidentally’, caki(y)un ‘chopping device’; Sirenik saki(ta)- ‘to chop, 
to dig with front paws (animal)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:65. 


Buck 1949:28 tear (vb. tr.); 12.56 small, little; 12.62 narrow. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:336—337, no. 159; Bomhard 1996a:159—160, no. 159. 


266. Proto-Nostratic root Sr Yal- (~ *t’¥al-) and/or *t^il- (~ *tYel-): 
(vb.) Sr Yal- and/or *t Yil- ‘to overshadow, to cover over, to make dark’; 
(n.) *£ "al-a and/or Sr via ‘shade, shadow; covering; darkness’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t’Yal- ~ *t’ yil- ‘(vb.) to overshadow, to cover over, to 
make dark; (n.) shade, shadow; covering; darkness’: Proto-Semitic *t’¥al- 
al- ‘to overshadow, to cover over’, *t Yill- ‘shade, shadow’ > Hebrew sdlal 
KK ‘to be or grow dark’, sei [^3] ‘shade, shadow’; Aramaic falal ‘to 
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overshadow’; Akkadian sullulu ‘to provide shade, to roof’, sillu ‘shade, 
shadow’; Arabic zalla ‘to shade, to overshadow, to screen, to shelter, to 
protect’, zill ‘shadow, shade; shelter, protection’, zulla ‘awning, marquee, 
canopy, sheltering hut or tent, shelter’; Ugaritic d! ‘shade’; Sabaean zl/ ‘to 
roof over’; Sheri / Jibbali dell ‘to give shade’; Mehri adlel ‘to make shade 
(by erecting a sunshade)’; Geez / Ethiopic sallala, salala [AAA] ‘to shade, 
to make shade, to overshadow, to be shady, to darken, to conceal, to cover, 
to screen from view, to blind (an eye), to deafen, to protect’, masallat 
[@"ant] ‘sunshade, shady place, tent, booth, tabernacle’; Tigre (?a)sldla 
‘to give shade’, salal ‘shadow, darkness’; Tigrinya ?aslálá ‘to shelter 
oneself’, salal ‘shade, shadow’; Amharic fállálà ‘to shade, to curtain off’, 
tala ‘shade, shadow’; Gafat calaya ‘shade, shadow’; Argobba fala ‘shade, 
shadow’; Gurage (at)tillálà ‘to curtain off’; Harari caya ‘shade, shadow, 
luxury’ (Galla / Oromo loan). Murtonen 1989:359; Klein 1987:548; Leslau 
1963:52, 1979:618, and 1987:555; Zammit 2002:276—277. Proto-Semitic 
*t'Yal-am- ‘to be or become dark’ > Arabic zalima ‘to be or grow dark’, 
zulma, zalam ‘darkness, duskiness, gloom, murkiness’, muzlim ‘dark, 
dusky, gloomy, tenebrous, murky’; Akkadian salamu ‘to become dark, to 
turn black’; Harstisi médlem ‘dark’; Sheri / Jibbali edlim ‘to become dark’; 
Mehr hadláwm ‘to go dark’; Geez / Ethiopic salma Iëéonl salama 
[&A2"] ‘to grow dark, to be darkened, to be black, to be enveloped in mist, 
to grow blind (eyes), to be obscured (face)’, salmata [AA 2-4] ‘to be dark, 
to grow dark’ (denominative form sa/mat [K Amt] ‘darkness, darkening, 
eclipse’); Tigre salma ‘to be dark’, cálma ‘to be dark-colored’; Tigrinya 
sállámá ‘to be dark’; Amharic cállàmá ‘to be dark’; Gurage čällämä ‘to be 
dark’, (Muher, Soddo) čälläma ‘darkness’, (Selti) &ilma ‘darkness’; Gafat 
sillämä ‘to be dark’; Harari celàma ‘to be dark’, cilma ‘darkness; dark’. 
Leslau 1963:51, 1979:180, and 1987:556; Zammit 2002:277. Cushitic: 
Bilin calál- ‘to give shade’, calálà ‘shade’, čaläm- ‘to be dark’, ¢aldma, 
¢ilma ‘darkness’; Galla / Oromo é’aya (with palatalization of the /) ‘shade, 
shadow’. (According to Leslau 1987:555 and 556, the preceding Cushitic 
forms are loans from Ethiopian Semitic.) Appleyard 2006:52; Reinisch 
1887:171. Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo c’aal-: c’aal-siis- ‘to throw a 
shadow’, c’aale ‘shade, shadow’. Hudson 1989:356. North Cushitic: Beja / 
Bedawye duluma ‘darkness’. Reinisch 1895:66. North Bauchi Chadic 
*dlm ‘darkness’ > Siryanci dan-dalami ‘darkness’; Miyanci dan-dalam 
‘darkness’; Jimbinanci dan-dilam ‘darkness’. Skinner 1977:17. Central 
Chadic *cilVm- ‘dark, black’ > Buduma Cilim ‘dark’; Gulfey selem 
‘black’. Omotic: Aan c'elmi ‘black’. Diakonoff 1992:19 *¢VI ‘dark’, 86 
*Call- ‘shade, shadow’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:117—118, no. 503, *éal- 
/*cil- ‘shadow’ and 119, no. 511, *¢ilam- ‘to be dark’; Ehret 1995:293, no. 
555, *c'il- ‘to darken, to become dark colored’, and 293, no. 556, *c’ilm- 
/*c’alm- ‘black’. 
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B. Proto-Indo-European *t’e/-/*t’ol- ‘to cover over, to stretch over’: Old 
Icelandic tjald ‘tent’, tjalda ‘to pitch a tent’; Swedish tjäll ‘tent’; 
Norwegian tjeld ‘tent’; Old English be-telden ‘to cover’, (ge)teld ‘tent’, 
teldian ‘to spread (tent)’, teldsele, tyldsyle ‘tent’, teldsticca ‘tent-peg’, 
teldwyrhta ‘tent maker’; Middle Low German telt ‘tent’; Old High German 
zelt ‘tent, vault, canopy’ (New High German Zelt). Pokorny 1959:194— 
196 *del-, (*dol-), *dela- ‘to split’; Walde 1927—1932.1:809—812 *del-; 
Mann 1984—1987:139—140 *delt- ‘to flatten, to stretch’; Watkins 
2000:15—16 *dela- ‘to split, to carve, to cut’; Orél 2003:404 Proto- 
Germanic *teldan; Kroonen 2013:512—513 Proto-Germanic *telda- 
‘drape, tent’, *teldan- ‘to cover’; De Vries 1977:591; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1I:357; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:879; Kluge—Seebold 1989:808—809. 
Semantic development as in Arabic zulla ‘awning, marquee, canopy, 
sheltering hut or tent, shelter’ cited above. Old High German zelto ‘a 
small, flat cake’ (New High German [dial.] Ze/te/n]). Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:879 Proto-Germanic *feld- ‘to stretch over, to spread out over’; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:809 Proto-Germanic *teld-a-. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 1.63 shade; 7.14 tent. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:332— 
333, no. 153; Möller 1911:41—42. 


267. Proto-Nostratic root Sr Yam- (~ *t’¥am-): 
(vb.) Sr Yam- ‘to be sour, bitter’; 
(n.) *t’¥am-a ‘that which is sour, bitter, rotten, or spoiled’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t’¥am- ‘to be sour, bitter’: North Omotic: Wolaitta / 
Wellamo ¢’am- ‘bitter’; Kefa / Kaffa ¢’amm- ‘to be bitter’; Mocha ¢’ammo 
‘bitter’; Anfillo / Southern Mao s ‘amo ‘bile’. 

B. Dravidian: Naiki (of Chanda) sam- ‘to be rotten’; Parji cam- ‘to go bad, to 
become rotten’, camip- (camit-) ‘to make to go rotten’; Gadba (Ollari) 
sam- ‘to become rotten’, (Salur) cammi cen- ‘to rot (as fruit)’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:206, no. 2341. Note: Burrow—Emeneau also list forms 
such as Tamil avi ‘to ferment (as decayed fruit, vegetable matter, manure 
heaps)’, avical ‘that which is decayed’; Malayalam aviyuka ‘to rot, to spoil 
(as fruits laid on a heap)’; Kannada avi ‘to rot, to be spoiled or damaged’; 
Telugu aviyu ‘to rot’; etc. Dolgopolsky (2008, no. 423) does not include 
these forms. Kurux canxnd ‘to turn stale (of cooked things, meat or 
vegetables), to turn moldy (bread)’; Malto cange ‘to be or become rotten 
(of cooked food)’, cangro ‘rotten’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:212, no. 
2424. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *¢’k’max- ‘sour’ (> *m-c'k'max- > Georgian-Zan 
*mc'k'axe-): Georgian mč’ax-e ‘very sour’; Laz mc’ox-a ‘sour’. Klimov 
1998:133 *méaxe- ‘sour’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:254 *méax-; 
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Fahnrich 2007:305—306 *méax-. Note: In Zan, -c’k’- > -é’- when 
followed by a velar consonant in the word — in this case, -x-. 


Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:209—210, no. 54, *čäma ‘bitter’; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 423, *cüm[V]yV ‘sour, bitter’. Illič-Svityč and Dolgopolsky include 
Uralic (Finno-Ugrian) forms in this etymology as well. However, the initial 
affricate of the reconstructed Proto-Finno-Ugrian form (*cem3 ‘sour; to 
become sour’ [cf. Rédei 1986—1988:56—57]) is not what would be expected 
(*¢c-) on the basis of the forms from the other Nostratic daughter languages 
cited above. The vowel of the initial syllable (*e) is also problematic. 
Consequently, the Uralic forms are not included here. A better comparison 
would be with Proto-Kartvelian *3m- ‘salt’, *3m-ar- ‘vinegar’, with both the 
Uralic and Kartvelian forms going back to Proto-Nostratic Siem. ‘sour, bitter, 
pungent, sharp’. 


268. Proto-Nostratic root *t Yar- (~ *t’¥ar-): 

(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to be or become stuck, joined, or bound together; to be firmly or 
strongly attached’; 

(n.) *t Yar-a ‘firmness, solidity, strength’; (adj.) ‘firm, solid, strong, steadfast’ 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to be rough, coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’; 

(n.) *t’¥ar-a ‘that which is rough, coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’; (adj.) ‘rough, 
coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian Sr Yar- ‘to be or become stuck, joined, or bound together; 
to be firmly or strongly attached’: Proto-Semitic *t’¥ar-ab- ‘to be or 
become stuck, joined, or bound together; to be firmly or strongly attached’ 
> Arabic zariba ‘to stick, to adhere’, zurriba ‘to become hard, strong; to be 
firm, solid’. Proto-Semitic *t’ar- ‘to be strong, firm, powerful’ > Gurage 
(Selti) ziräññe ‘to be strong, powerful, vigorous, firm, resistant, 
courageous, brave’, (Chaha) fdrdnd ‘strong, powerful, vigorous’; Amharic 
tättärä ‘to be strong’; Gafat sawwdrd ‘to be strong, rigid’; Argobba fettard 
‘to be strong’. Leslau 1979:631—632. Egyptian dri ‘hard, firm’; Coptic 
gro [xpo], cro [6po] ‘to become strong, firm, victorious’, goore [xwwpe] 
*strength; to be strong'. Hannig 1995:1012; Faulkner 1962:323; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:221; Vycichl 1983:330; Cerny 1976:319. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *t’er-w/u-; *t'r-ew-/*t'r-u-, *t’r-ew-H-/*t’r-u-H- (> 
*t’r-u-) ‘to be firm, solid, strong, steadfast’: Gothic triggws ‘true’, trauan 
‘to trust’; Old Icelandic tryggr ‘trustworthy, faithful’, trú ‘faith, belief’, 
trua ‘to believe; to believe in, to trust’; Old English tréow ‘truth’, triewan 
‘to trust in’, (ge)triewe ‘faithful, trustworthy, honest’, trūwian ‘to trust in 
(person)’, trymman, trym(m)ian ‘to make strong, to build strongly’, trymp 
‘firmness, support’, trum ‘firm, substantial, strong, healthy’; Old Frisian 
triuwe, tridwe ‘faithfulness’, triuwi, triowe ‘faithful, trustworthy’; Old 
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Saxon freuwa ‘faithfulness’, triuwi ‘faithful, trustworthy’; Old High 
German ¢triuwa ‘faithfulness’ (New High German Treue), gi-triuwi 
‘faithful, trustworthy’ (New High German freu), (ga)triién, (ga)trüwen ‘to 
trust? (New High German trauen); Old Irish derb ‘certain’; Lithuanian 
drūtas, drititas ‘strong, firm’; Old Prussian druwis ‘belief’. Feist 
1939:479—480 *dreu- and 480 *dreu-uo-; Lehmann 1986:346—347 
*derw-, *drewH- and 347; Orél 2003:410 Proto-Germanic *trewwaz, 410 
*trewwipd, 410 *trewwjanan, 410 *trewwo, 410 *trewwon; Kroonen 
2013:523 Proto-Germanic *trewwu- ‘loyal, trustworthy’ and 523 *trüen- 
‘to trust’; De Vries 1977:599; Onions 1966:946; Klein 1971:786 *dru- 
‘strong, faithful’; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:414; Kluge—Mitzka 1967: 
786—787 and 789 *dreu-uo-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:737 and 739; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:107; Smoczynski 2007:128 *druH-tó-, *dreuH-. 


Buck 1949:15.74 hard; 16.65 faithful. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:330—331, no. 
151; Móller 1911:48. 


269. Proto-Nostratic root *t Yar- (~ *t’Yar-): 
(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to be rough, coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’; 
(n.) *t ar-a ‘that which is rough, coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’; (adj.) ‘rough, 


coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’ 


Derivative of: 
(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to be or become stuck, joined, or bound together; to be firmly or 


strongly attached"; 


n.) *t Yar-a ‘firmness, solidity, strength’; (adj.) ‘firm, solid, strong, steadfast’ 
g J 8 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil caracara ‘to be rough (of surface)’, caral, caral, caralai 
‘gravel, laterite’, caracarappu ‘roughness (of surface or edge)’, caruccarai 
‘roughness, ruggedness’, curacura ‘to be rough, to have a rough surface’, 
curacurappu ‘roughness (as of woolen cloth); Malayalam caral, 
carakkallu ‘gravel’; Kannada caralu ‘small rounded pebbles’; Tulu carafé 
‘what is coarse, leavings or stalks’, jari ‘grit, granule, sand’; Kui srogu ‘a 
rough surface, coarse sand or pebbles; rough, coarse, uneven’, jrogu 
‘rough, gravely’, srāmbu ‘gravel’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:207, no. 2354. 
Proto-Indo-European *t’r-s- ‘rough, coarse’: Sanskrit drsdd- ‘rock, large 
stone, mill-stone’; Czech drsny ‘rough, harsh’; Polish dziarstwo ‘gravel’; 
Slovenian drstev ‘gravel, sand’. Mann 1984—1987:164—165 *drs- ‘hard, 
harsh; hardness, harshness’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:61. 

Proto-Uralic *t/ara ‘hard, rigid, stiff: Lapp cares ‘coarse (of wool), stiff 
(of bread)’; Votyak / Udmurt curyt ‘hard, rigid, stiff; Zyrian / Komi 
coryd, coryt ‘hard, strong’; Selkup Samoyed (Northern) saral, sarajek 
‘hard, tough’. Collinder 1955:7 and 1977:29; Rédei 1986—1988:30 *ćar3; 
Décsy 1990:109 [*ffara] ‘hard, stable’; Aikio 2020:103—104 *ćara- ‘dry; 
to harden’. 
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Buck 1949:1.44 stone, rock; 15.74 hard; 15.76 rough. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:331—332, no. 152. Different etymology in Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.I: 
205, no. 47, *cara ‘hardened crust’. 


270. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t Yar-a ‘poplar tree, wood of the poplar’: 
Perhaps derived from: 
(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to be or become stuck, joined, or bound together; to be firmly or 
strongly attached"; 
(n.) *t Yar-a ‘firmness, solidity, strength’; (adj.) ‘firm, solid, strong, steadfast’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t'ar- ‘poplar tree, wood of the poplar’: Proto-Semitic 
*t’Yarb- ‘poplar tree, wood of the poplar’ > Akkadian sarbatu, serbatu, 
serbetu ‘Euphrates poplar, poplar wood’, sarbu ‘Euphrates poplar (only in 
divine names)’, (adj.) sarbii ‘pertaining to the poplar’; Sheri / Jibbali darb 
‘wood, piece of wood’; Harstisi darb ‘wood, piece of wood, peg’; Mehri 
darb ‘small piece of wood’. (?) Egyptian drd ‘leaf (of tree)’. Faulkner 
1962:324; Hannig 1995:1013; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:603—604; 
Gardiner 1957:604. 

B. Dravidian: Kurux car ‘a tree of the reed kind, which grows to a height of 
seven or eight feet (its wood is very hard and serves to make penholders 
and arrow-shafts); arrow-shaft, arrow’; Malto cdru ‘arrow’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:216, no. 2469. 

C. Proto-Altaic *cari-kV ‘a kind of foliage tree’: Proto-Tungus *ari-kta 
‘hawthorn’ > Ulch garaqta ‘hawthorn’; Nanay / Gold Jarigta ‘hawthorn’; 
Oroch garakta ‘hawthorn’. Tsintsius 1975—1977.1:246. Proto-Mongolian 
*Cirgay ‘dense, tall (forest) > Mongolian ciryai ‘dense, tall, virgin (of 
forest)’; Khalkha cargay ‘dense, tall (forest)’; Buriat šereņgi ‘thin growth, 
pinery’; Kalmyk cirya ‘dense (branches); a kind of tree or bush’. Proto- 
Turkic *derek ‘poplar; tree’ > Karakhanide Turkic terek ‘poplar’; Turkish 
(dial) tirek ‘tree’; Turkmenian derek ‘poplar’; Uzbek terak ‘poplar’; 
Uighur derdk ‘poplar’; Karaim terak ‘tree’; Tatar tirek ‘poplar’; Bashkir 
tirdk ‘poplar’; Kirghiz terek ‘poplar’; Kazakh terek ‘poplar; tree’; Noghay 
terek ‘poplar’; Tuva terek ‘poplar’; Chuvash tirek ‘poplar’; Yakut tirey 
‘poplar’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:393 *carikV ‘a kind of foliage 
tree’. 


Buck 1949:1.42 tree. 
271. Proto-Nostratic root *t Yar- (~ *t’var-): 
(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to cut, to split’; 


(n.) *t Yar-a ‘cut, split, rip, tear; damage’; (adj.) ‘cut, split, ripped, torn’ 


A. Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *car- ‘to tear, to rend, to split’: Middle Elamite 
sa-ri- ‘to destroy, to demolish’; Royal Achaemenid Elamite sa-ri- ‘to 
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destroy’. McAlpin 1981:99; Hinz—Koch 1987.1I:1065. Proto-Dravidian 
*car- ‘to tear, to rend, to split’: Parji car- ‘to be torn’, carip- (carit-) ‘to 
tear’; Gondi sarrana ‘to be split (as wood), to be torn’, sarrahtana ‘to 
tear’; Kurux carrna ‘to tear, to rend, to dilacerate with the teeth, to plow 
for the first time in the year’; Malto care ‘to cut (as with teeth or scissors)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:212, no. 2416. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *¢’k’er-/*¢’k’r- ‘to cut, to chop, to fell’: Georgian c'er-/ 
čr- ‘to cut, to chop, to fell’; Mingrelian ¢’k’ar-, ¢’k’ir- ‘to cut; to reap, to 
mow’; Laz ¢’k’i(r)-, ¢’k’or- ‘to cut’; Svan [r-] in /a-r-e *meadowland, 
meadow’. Schmidt 1962:158; Klimov 1964:255—256 *čr- and 1998:321 
*Cer- ` *¢r- ‘to cut, to chop, to fell’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:536— 
537 *éar-/*¢r-; Fahnrich 2007:665—666 *čar-/*čr-. Proto-Kartvelian 
*C’k’r-il- ‘cut, chopped’: Georgian ¢’ril- ‘cut, slit, break’ (Old Georgian 
moc ril- ‘cut off); Mingrelian ¢’k iril- ‘cut’; Laz ¢’k’ire(r)- ‘cut’. Klimov 
1998:322 *¢r-il- ‘cut, chopped’. Proto-Kartvelian *mo-¢’k’r-il- ‘cut off: 
Georgian moc'ril- ‘cut off; Mingrelian moé’k’iril- ‘cut off. Klimov 
1998:124 *mo-cr-il- ‘cut off’. 

C. Proto-Uralic *#’drki- ‘to split open, to rend’ > Finnish särke- ‘to break, to 
smash, to shatter’; Hungarian sért- ‘to injure, to damage, to harm, to hurt’; 
(?) Cheremis / Mari (Western) šärye, (Eastern) šerye- ‘to open, to disperse, 
to scatter’. Rédei 1986—1988:32—33 *éürke-; Aikio 2020:118 *ćärki- ‘to 
chop’. 

D. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *dara- ‘to cut up’ > Chukchi rara- 
‘to cut up or through’, raramaw- ‘to cut up meat or tobacco’; Kerek icca- 
‘to cut up meat, carcass’; Koryak caca- (medial -cca-) ‘to cut up’; Alyutor 
tra- ‘to cut up’. Fortescue 2005:73—74. 


Buck 1949:9.28 tear (vb. tr.). Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:209, no. 53, *¢ara-; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:334, no. 156; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 431, *¢/a/rV ‘to 
cut’. 


272. Proto-Nostratic root *t Yar- (~ *t’¥ar-) (onomatopoeic): 
(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to make a noise’; 
(n.) *t Yar-a ‘(rustling or rumbling) noise’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil cara-car-enal onomatopoeic expression of rustling (as of 
dry leaves) or of gliding along, moving without impediment, caracara ‘to 
rustle (as dry leaves)’, caracarappu ‘rustling’; Malayalam sara ‘a rustling 
sound’; Kota car cur in- ‘to make noise (as a snake’s motion)’, cor cor in- 
(id-), cork cork in- (id-) ‘to make noise in walking over leaves’; Kannada 
sara sara ‘the sound of rustling (produced by snakes, birds, etc. in leaves, 
bushes, etc.)'. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:207—208, no. 2355. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *¢’k’r- ‘to squeak, to chirp’: Georgian ¢’r-ial- ‘to 
squeak’; Mingrelian [¢’k’ir-] ‘to chirp, to squeak’; Laz ¢’k’ir-al- ‘to 
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squeak’; Svan ¢’k’ar-man- ‘to chirp’. Klimov 1964:256 *ér- and 1998:322 
*¢r- ‘to chirp’; Fahnrich 2007:670—671 *¢r-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:540 *ér-. Proto-Kartvelian *¢’k’rc’k’in- ‘to chirp, to squeak’: 
Georgian ¢’rc’in- ‘to chirp’; Mingrelian ¢’k irc’k’in-, ¢’k’arc’k’an- ‘to 
chirp, to squeak’. Klimov 1964:256 *éréin- and 1998:323 *¢r¢in- ‘to 
chirp, to squeak’. 

Proto-Indo-European *t’er-/*t’or-/*t’r- ‘to make a noise; to hum, to buzz, 
to rattle’: Greek (Hesychius) ðápõa: ‘bee’; Old Irish dordaid ‘to hum, to 
buzz’; Welsh dwrdd ‘rumble, stir’; Lithuanian dardéti ‘to rattle, to clatter’; 
Slovak drdlat' ‘to mutter, to hum, to buzz’; Slovenian drdráti ‘to rattle’. 
Pokorny 1959:203—204 (*der-), (reduplicated) *der-der-, *drdor-; 
*dor-d-, *dr-d- ‘to grumble’; Walde 1927—1932.1:795 (*der-); Mann 
1984—1987:163 *drd- ‘to shake, to rattle’, 168 *durduro, -ið (*durdar-) 
‘to hum, to drone, to mutter, to grunt, to rumble’; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:252; Beekes 2010.1:303; Frisk 1970—1973.1:349; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:83; Smoczynski 2007.1:93. (?) Proto-Indo-European (*t’er-/*t’or- 
/*t'r- ‘to chirp’ >) *t’rask’o-s ‘a song-bird’: Breton drask ‘thrush’; Old 
Church Slavic drozgv ‘finch’. Mann 1984—1987:159 *drasgos ‘a song- 
bird’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:337, no. 160. 


273. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t Yaw-a ‘bad thing, evil, wickedness’; (adj.) “bad, evil’: 


A. 


Afrasian: Egyptian dw ‘bad, evil’, dw-t ‘bad thing, evil, wickedness’, dwy 
‘evil’; Coptic gowt [xooyT] ‘base, lowly, rejected’. Hannig 1995:1000; 
Faulkner 1962:320; Gardiner 1957:603; Erman—Grapow 1921:219 and 
1926—1963.5:545—549; Crum 1939:794; Vycichl 1983:333; Cerny 
1976:322. 

Proto-Indo-European *t’ews-/*t’ows-/*t’us- “bad, evil; (prefix) ill-, un-, 
mis-’: Sanskrit dosa-h ‘crime, fault, vice, want’, dusyati ‘to become bad, 
defiled; to be wrong’, (prefix) dus-, dur-; Avestan (prefix) dus-, duz-; 
Greek (prefix) dvo-; Gothic (prefix) tuz-; Old Icelandic (prefix) tor-; Old 
English (prefix) tor-; Old High German (prefix) zur-; Old Irish (prefix) 
du-, do-; Armenian (prefix) t-; Old Church Slavic (prefix) dvz- in doz-do 
‘rain’. Pokorny 1959:227 *dus- ‘evil, bad’; Walde 1927—1932.1:816 
*dus-; Mann 1984—1987:144 *deus- ‘evil’, 144 *deusan-, *deusn- ‘evil, 
harm’, 169 *dus-, *dusi- (prefix) ‘ill-, mis-, hard-, un-’, 170 *dusnos, -à 
‘evil, sad; evil, sadness, hate’; Watkins 1985:15 *dus- and 2000:21 *dus- 
“bad, evil; mis- (used as prefix)’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:780 *t’us- 
and 1995.1:683 *t’us- ‘bad’; Mallory—Adams 1997:43 *dus- ‘bad’ (as 
prefix); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:55—56 and I:67—68; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:425 *dus-; Hofmann 1966:65; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:302 *dus-; 
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Boisacq 1950:204—205 *dus-; Beekes 2010.1:359—360 *dus-; Feist 
1939:484; Lehmann 1986:349—350; De Vries 1977:595. 


Buck 1949:16.72 bad. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:333, no. 154. 


274. Proto-Nostratic root *t’¥in- (~ *t'Yeg-): 
(vb.) Sr vin. ‘to think, to consider’; 
(n.) *t^"ip-a ‘thought, consideration, idea’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *t'ig- ‘to think’: Proto-Semitic *£'an-an- ‘to think’ > 
Arabic zanna ‘to think, to believe, to assume, to deem, to consider’, zann 
‘opinion, idea, belief’; Harstisi den ‘to think, to imagine’; Mehri Aadnáwn 
‘to imagine; to have doubts, to be suspicious of, dan ‘thought’; Sheri / 
Jibbali dinn ‘to have an idea, to think’. Zammit 2002:277—278. Central 
Cushitic: Proto-North Agaw *3iy- ‘(vb.) to tell, to relate; (n.) story, tale, 
conversation’ > Xamir gina ‘gossip, news, story’, giy- ‘to tell, to relate’; 
Quara gaya ‘story, tale’; Bilin gigà ‘conversation’, (denominative) gin-ist- 
‘to talk, to converse’. Appleyard 2006:76 and 132; Reinisch 1887:182. 
Proto-Indo-European *t’en-s-/*t’n-s- (secondary o-grade form: *t'on-s-) 
‘great mental power, wise decision’: Sanskrit damsas- ‘a surprising or 
wonderful deed, marvelous power or skill’; Avestan dghista- ‘very wise’, 
dgh- ‘to be mighty, to be wise’, dghah- ‘mastery’; Greek d5oi-gpav ‘wise 
of mind, prudent’, (Homeric) órjvea (< *óávo-) ‘counsels, plans’. Pokorny 
1959:201—202 *dens- ‘great mental power’; Walde 1927—1932.I:793 
*dens-; Watkins 1985:11 *dens- and 2000:16 *dens- ‘to use mental force’ 
(reduplicated and suffixed zero-grade form *di-dns-sko-); Mann 1984— 
1987:132 *danos, -es- (?) ‘art, craft’; Mallory—Adams 1997:567 *dens- 
‘to teach, to inculcate a skill’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:9; Boisacq 
1950:163 and 183 *dens-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:342 and 1:382 *dénsos, 
*dns-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:248 and 1:275 *densos, *dns-; Hofmann 
1966:50 and 58 *dens-, *dns-; Beekes 2010.1:298 *dens-. 

Proto-Altaic *čīņV- ‘to listen, to consider’: Proto-Tungus *7ig- “(vb.) to 
understand; (adj.) attentive, conscious’ > Evenki Ziktew- (< *3in-ktew-) ‘to 
understand’; Ulch dinile ‘attentive, conscious’; Nanay / Gold Zinire, Ziksi- 
‘to understand’. Tsintsius 1975—1977.1:207 and 1:256. Proto-Mongolian 
*Cin-la- ‘to listen’ > Written Mongolian ciyna-, Ciyla- ‘to listen, to 
eavesdrop’; Khalkha cagna- ‘to listen’; Buriat Sagna- ‘to listen’; Kalmyk 
cigna- ‘to listen’; Ordos ciyna- ‘to listen’; Dagur cincila- ‘to listen’; 
Monguor cinla-, cinla- ‘to listen’. Proto-Turkic *diy-la-, *din-le- ‘to listen; 
to hear; to consider, to meditate’, *diy ‘reason, mind, cleverness’ > Old 
Turkic tiyla- ‘to listen’, tiv ‘reason, mind, cleverness’; Turkish dinle- ‘to 
listen to, to hear, to pay attention to, to obey’; Azerbaijani dinld- ‘to 
listen’; Turkmenian digle- ‘to listen’, diy ‘reason, mind, cleverness’; 
Uighur tiyla- ‘to hear’; Karaim dinle-, tinla- ‘to hear’; Tatar tiyma- ‘to 
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listen’; Bashkir tizla- ‘to listen’; Kirghiz tiysa- ‘to listen’; Kazakh tiyda- 
‘to listen’; Noghay ftiyla- ‘to listen’; Sary-Uighur tinna- ‘to hear’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) tigda- ‘to listen’; Tuva diyna- ‘to listen’; Chuvash conla- 
‘to consider, to meditate’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:396—397 
*CinV ‘to listen, to consider’. 


Buck 1949:17.13 think (= reflect, etc.); 17.14 think (= be of the opinion); 18.21 
speak, talk. Möller 1911:43—44; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:333—334, no. 155. 


275. Proto-Nostratic root *t mmh. (~ *t’Yep'-): 
(vb.) *t’¥ip’- ‘to pinch, to nip’; 
(n.) *£ "ip^-a ‘fingernail, claw’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *¢’¥if-ar- ‘fingernail, claw’: Proto-Semitic *t’Yipr-, *t Yupr- 
‘fingernail, toenail, claw’ > Hebrew sippdren [T39X] ‘fingernail’; Syriac 
tegra ‘fingernail’; Akkadian supru ‘fingernail, toenail; claw, hoof’; Arabic 
zufur, zufr, zifr ‘nail, fingernail; toenail; claw, talon’; Harsüsi defir 
‘fingernail, toenail’; Sheri / Jibbali difér ‘fingernail, toenail’; Mehri dier 
‘fingernail, toenail, claw’; Soqotri táyfor, tafhar ‘fingernail, toenail’; Geez / 
Ethiopic safr [XFC] ‘fingernail, claw’; Tigre safar ‘fingernail’; Tigrinya 
safri ‘fingernail’; Gafat safrd ‘fingernail’; Amharic fafar ‘fingernail’; 
Gurage fafar ‘fingernail’; Argobba ¢affar ‘fingernail’; Harari f[ifir 
‘fingernail, claw’. Murtonen 1989:366; Militarév 2010:57 Proto-Semitic 
*tip(V)r-; Klein 1987:555; Leslau 1963:152, 1979:614, and 1987:549; 
Zammit 2002:276. Central Cushitic: Bilin cffer ‘fingernail, claw’; Quara 
garfa ‘fingernail’; Xamir sefir, sefir ‘fingernail’ (these may be loans from 
Ethiopian Semitic). Proto-Southern Cushitic *t’¥afar- (assimilated from 
*t^ifar- ?) > (with metathesis) *t’”araf- ‘nail, claw’ > Burunge carafu 
‘nail, claw’; Alagwa carafu ‘nail, claw’. Ehret 1980:329. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:120, no. 513, *cupar- ‘fingernail’; M. Cohen 1947:160, no. 351. 
Note: The Highland East Cushitic and Omotic forms cited by Orél— 
Stolbova may be loanwords. Perhaps also Egyptian df ‘to separate, to 
sever. Hannig 1995:1006. Takacs 2011a:31 Proto-Afrasian *¢VrVf- 
/*éVfVr- ‘fingernail’; Militarév 2010:57—58 Proto-Afrasian *¢ipar- ~ 
*¢arap- ‘fingernail’ (not quite reliable). 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *Pipp3 ~ *t'epps '(vb.) to pinch, to nip; (n.) 
fingertip’ > (?) Cheremis / Mari (Birsk) Cdwastala- ‘to pinch, to nip; to 
finger, to feel, to touch, to handle’, (Kozmodemyansk) caweste-, (Urzum) 
cawaste- ‘to pinch, to nip’; (7) Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) cepil't- ‘to 
pinch, to nip; to press together with the nails’, (Glazov) cepil'ti- ‘to press, 
to nip’; (?) Zyrian / Komi (Permyansk) cepe-l'- ‘fingertip’, cepe-l't- ‘to 
pinch, to nip’, (Udora) ceper ‘pinch, nip’, cepert- ‘to pinch, to nip’, (East 
Permyansk) ¢e:pl'al- ‘to pinch, to nip; to pick, to pluck’; (?) Hungarian 
csíp ‘to pinch, to nip; to sting; to bite’, csípés *pinch(ing), nip(ping), bite’, 
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csipked ‘to pinch, to pick, to nip’. Rédei 1986—1988:49 *¢¥pp3 '(vb.) to 
pinch, to nip; (n.) fingertip’. According to Rédei, Finnish Ayppy, hippi 
‘fingertip; finger’, hypistd- ‘to finger’, Lapp / Saami (Kola) ciehp ‘finger, 
toe’ do not belong here (Finnish A, Lapp c < *¢, not So [traditional c]). 


Buck 1949:4.39 nail. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 427, *čUpV (RV) ‘fingernail, 
claw’. The Altaic (Tungus) forms cited by Dolgopolsky do not belong here 
(Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak [2003:1338] derive them from  Proto-Altaic 
*siop ‘a ‘claw; to claw’). 


276. Proto-Nostratic root *t Yor-: 
(vb.) Sr Yor- ‘to run, to flow’; 
(n.) *t Yor-a ‘running, flowing’; (adj.) ‘speedy, swift’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic zard ‘to flow, to run, to have diarrhea’. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *cor- (< *cory-) ‘to run, to flee’: Gondi soritana ‘to run 
away’, sorT- ‘to go away, to run away’; Pengo hon- ‘to run, to flee’; Manda 
hun- ‘to run, to flee’; Kuwi hon- (hof-) ‘to run, to flee’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:248, no. 2861. 

C. Proto-Indo-European (*ft’or-/*t’r-, *t’r-:) *t’'reA- [*t'raA-] > *t’ra-; 
*t'rem-/*t'rom-l*t'rm-; *t’rew-/*t’row-/*t’ru- ‘to run, to flow’: Sanskrit 
drati ‘to run, to hasten’, drdmati ‘to run about, to roam, to wander’, 
drávati ‘to run, to hasten’, dravd-h ‘running, flowing’, dravanti ‘river’, 
druta-h ‘speedy, swift; Greek ópnonóg ‘flight, running away’, (aor.) 
Edpapov ‘to run, to move quickly’, ópóptog ‘course, running, race’; Gothic 
trudan ‘to tread, to step’; Old Icelandic troda ‘to tread’; Old English 
tredan, ‘to tread, to step on, to trample’, treddian ‘to tread, to walk’, trod 
(f. trodu) ‘track, trace’; Old Frisian treda ‘to tread’; Old Saxon tredan ‘to 
tread’; Dutch treden ‘to tread’; Old High German tretan ‘to tread’ (New 
High German treten), trotton ‘to run’ (New High German trotten). Rix 
1998a:110 *drehy-, 110—111 *drem-, 112 *dreu-; Pokorny 1959:204— 
206 (*der-), *dra-, *dreb-, *drem-, *dreu- ‘to run’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:795—797 (*der-), *dra-, *dreb-, *drem-, *dreu-; Mann 1984— 
1987:158 *draio (*drami, *didra-) ‘to run’, 159 *dreuaros ‘flowing, 
fluid’, 160 *dromos ‘course, way’; Watkins 1985:12 *der- and 2000:16 
*der- assumed base of roots meaning ‘to run, to walk, to step’ (extended 
form *dreb-; extended zero-grade form *drà-; root form *drem- in 
suffixed o-grade form *drom-o-); Mallory—Adams 1997:491 *dreh,- ‘to 
run’ and 491 *drem- ‘to run’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:72 *dre-m-, 11:73, 
II:76, and II:78; Boisacq 1950:69 and 198; Frisk 1970—1973.1:122—123, 
1:414—415 *drem-, *dra-, and 1:419; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:278—279 
*der-, *dr-ea,-, *dr-ew-, *dr-em- and 1:296; Hofmann 1966:21 *dra-, 
*drem-; Beekes 2010.1:351 and I:354—355 *drem-; Orél 2003:409 Proto- 
Germanic *tredanan, 410 *trudan, 410 *trudanan; Kroonen 2013:521 
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Proto-Germanic *tredan- — *trudan- ‘to tread, to trample’; Feist 1939:481 
*dreu-; Lehmann 1986:348 *drew-, *drem-, *dreH-, *dreb-, based on 
*der-; De Vries 1977:598; Onions 1966:939; Klein 1971:779; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:789 and 792—793; Kluge—Seebold 1989:739 and 742. For a 
listing and discussion of other possible cognates in Germanic, cf. 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:413—414, though some of the forms cited here 
may be borrowed from or influenced by a non-Indo-European substratum. 

D. Proto-Uralic *#or3- ‘to run, to flow’: (?) Finnish soro ‘falling drops’, 
sorotta- ‘to drip, to trickle, to fall in drops’; Ostyak / Xanty (Vasyugan) 
t'oray- ‘to run, to flow’; Hungarian csorog-, csurog- ‘to run, to flow’; 
Selkup Samoyed sórmba- ‘to drop, to flow’. Rédei 1986—1988:40 *cors-; 
Décsy 1990:109 [*tjora] ‘to run, to drip’. 

E. Proto-Altaic *cior-ka (~ -u-) ‘swift stream, current’: Proto-Tungus *Zurku 
‘rapid, swift stream; fairway’ > Evenki Jurqu ‘rapid, swift stream’; 
Negidal $oyku ‘fairway’. Tsintsius 1975—1977.1:277. Proto-Mongolian 
*dargil ‘rapid current’ > Mongolian dargil ‘rapids of a river, rapid current, 
torrent; swift stream; shoal in a river’, dargira- ‘to rush with noise, to roar 
(as water); to run quickly, to flow rapidly; to make noise’, dargi- ‘to roar 
or rush noisily (of water)’, dargiya ‘roaring (as water); noise; gaiety’; 
Khalkha dargil ‘rapid current’; Kalmyk ddrg/ ‘rapid current’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:404—405 *Ccurka (~ -io-) ‘swift stream, current’. 


Buck 1949:10.32 flow (vb.); 10.46 run (vb.). Móller 1911:45—46; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:335, no. 157. 


22.12. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *sy 


Eurasiatic 
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Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
sy- sy- c- šk- s- sy- s- sy- 
RE RE -c(c)-/ -Sk- -S- -sY- -S- RE 
-y- 
277. Proto-Nostratic root *s"am- (~ *s¥am-): 


(vb.) *s¥am- ‘to be hot, sunny’; 
(n.) *s"am-a ‘summer’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *s"am- ‘to be hot, sunny’: Proto-Semitic *s’amsy- ‘sun’ > 
Hebrew semes [WW] ‘sun’; Aramaic šimšā ‘sun’; Phoenician sms ‘sun’; 
Akkadian samsu ‘sun’; Arabic Sams (< *sams) ‘sun’; Sabaean sms ‘sun’. 
Murtonen 1989:429; Klein 1987:668; Zammit 2002:243—244. Egyptian 
ëmm ‘to be hot’, smmt ‘heat, fever’, 5mw ‘summer’; Coptic 5om Joan! 
‘summer’. Hannig 1995:821 and 822; Faulkner 1962:267; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:182 and 1926—1963.4:468, 4:469; Gardiner 1957:594; 
Vycichl 1983:263—264; Cerny 1976:243. 

Proto-Indo-European *sem-/*som-/*sm- ‘summer’: Sanskrit samd ‘season, 
year, summer’; Armenian am ‘year’; Old Irish sam, samrad ‘summer’; 
Welsh ham, haf ‘summer’; Old Icelandic sumar ‘summer’; Faroese 
summar ‘summer’; Norwegian sumar ‘summer’; Swedish sommar 
‘summer’; Danish sommer ‘summer’; Old English sumor ‘summer’; Old 
Frisian sumur ‘summer’; Old Saxon sumar ‘summer’; Middle Dutch somer 
‘summer’ (Dutch zomer); Old High German sumar ‘summer’ (New High 
German Sommer); Tocharian A sme ‘summer’, B smdye (adj.) ‘pertaining 
to summer’. Pokorny 1959:905 *sem- ‘summer’; Walde 1927—1932.1I: 
492—493 *sem-; Mann 1984—1987:1231 *smer-, *smar- (?) ‘summer’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:504 *sem- ‘summer’; Watkins 1985:57 *sem- (also 
*sema-) and 2000:75 *sem- (also *sema-) ‘summer’; Orél 2003:386 Proto- 
Germanic *sumeraz, 386 *sumeringaz ~ *sumerungaz, 386 *sumerojanan; 
Kroonen 2013:491—492 Proto-Germanic *sumara- ‘summer’; De Vries 
1977:560—561; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.II:255—256; Onions 1966:885; 
Klein 1971:730 *sem-, *sam-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:381— 382; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:715 *sem-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:679; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11I:437—438; Adams 1999:668 *sem-. 


Buck 1949:1.52 sun; 14.76 summer. Brunner 1969:106, no. 580; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:342, no. 166. 


278. Proto-Nostratic root *s"aw- (~ *s¥aw-): 
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(vb.) *s"aw- ‘to be dry, arid, withered’; 
(n.) *s"aw-a ‘dryness, dry place’; (adj.) ‘dry, arid, withered’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *s"fa]w- ‘to be or become dry’: Egyptian Swi ‘to be dry, 
arid, hot’, swt ‘dryness’, swyt ‘dry place’; Coptic sowe [wooye] ‘to dry up, 
to be or become dry, desiccated, or stale’, sow [wooy] ‘dry’. Hannig 
1995:809; Faulkner 1962:263; Erman—Grapow 1921:179 and 1926— 
1963.4:429, 4:430; Gardiner 1957:594; Vycichl 1983:274; Cerny 
1976:258. West Chadic *syaH(a)- ‘to become dry’ > Bolewa saa ‘to 
become dry’; Karekare saa ‘to become dry’; Dera sée ‘to become dry’; 
Ngamo sa ‘to become dry’. Central Chadic *sway- ‘to become dry’ > Zime 
Batua soia ‘to become dry’. East Chadic *sVw- ‘to dry up’ > Mobu sawe 
‘to dry up’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:469 *sew-/*sew- ‘to be dry’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *skw-er-/*skw-r- ‘to get dry, to become dry’: Georgian 
Sr-oba ‘to get dry, to become dry’; Mingrelian skar-, skir- ‘to get dry, to 
become dry’; Laz skir-, skur- ‘to go out, to die out, to become dim’. 
Klimov 1964:216 *swer-/*swr- and 1998:250—251 *swer-/*swr- ‘to get 
dry, to become dry’; Schmidt 1962:144—145 *skwer-; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:428 *swer-/*Swr-; Fáhnrich 2007:530 *swer-/*swr-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *saw-s-/*su-s- ‘dry’: Sanskrit sosa-h ‘drying up’; 
Greek (Homeric) aðoç ‘dry, withered’; Old Icelandic seyra ‘starvation, 
famine’; Norwegian sgyra ‘to make dry’; Old English séar ‘dry, withered’, 
searian ‘to wither, to pine away’; Middle Low German sor ‘dry, withered’; 
Dutch zoor ‘dry, withered’; Old High German soren ‘to become dry’; 
Lithuanian saZsas ‘dry, arid’; Old Church Slavic suxe ‘dry’. Pokorny 
1959:880—881 *saus-, *sus- ‘dry’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:447—448 
*saus-, *sus-; Mann 1984—1987:1114 *sausos ‘dry, withered, mature’; 
*sausio ‘to dry, to wither, to mature’; *sausia ‘dryness, dry land, dry 
object’, 1337 *sus- ‘dry’, 1338 *suso, -ið ‘to dry, to wither, to be dry’; 
Watkins 1985:56 *saus- and 2000:73 *saus- ‘dry’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:158 and I[:598 *saus-/*sus- and 1995.1:512 *saus-/*sus- ‘dry’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:170 *h,sus- ~ *h,sousos ‘dry’; Boisacq 1950:102 
*sauso-s; Frisk 1970—1973.1:188—189 *sausos; Chantraine 1969— 
1980.1:141—142; Hofmann 1966:28—29 *sausos; Beekes 2010.I:171 
*h,s-us-; Orél 2003:320 Proto-Germanic *sauzaz. 320 *sauzjanan ~ 
*sauzojanan; Kroonen 2013:428 Proto-Germanic *sauza- ‘dry’; De Vries 
1977:471; Klein 1971:687 *saus-, *sus-; Onions 1966:811 *sousós; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:362—363; Smoczynski 2007.1:537; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1I:766 *sausos; Derksen 2008:473—474 *h,sous-o-, Balto- 
Slavic *sousos, and 2015:390 *h,sous-o-; Wodtko—Irslinger— Schneider 
2008:345—348 *hseus-. 
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Buck 1949:15.84 dry. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:343—344, no. 168. Slightly 
different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2128, *sa/w/usV ‘to get dry, to 
harden’. 


279. Proto-Nostratic root *s"aw- (~ *s¥aw-) or *s"ew-: 
(vb.) *sYaw- or *s"ew- ‘to give birth, to bring forth, to be born’; 
(n.) *s"aw-a or *s"ew-a ‘son, child’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil céy ‘son, child; juvenility, youth’; Malayalam cévala 
‘child at the breast’; Tulu jévu ‘child, lad, youth’, jovu ‘child, lad, youth, 
baby, female child’, jokulu ‘children’; Parji cepal ‘boy, lad’; Gadba 
(Ollari) sépal ‘boy, lad’, (Salur) sdpal ‘boy’; (?) Kurux jóxas ‘lad, youth, 
servant’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:244, no. 2813. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *skew-/*skw- ‘to give birth, to beget’: Georgian šv-a ‘to 
give birth, to beget’, sv-ili ‘child, son’, [mso-] ‘child’ in p 'ir-mso- ‘first- 
born, elder’; Mingrelian sk(v)- ‘to lay eggs (of birds)’, ski, skua ‘son’; Laz 
skv- ‘to lay eggs (of birds)’, sk-iri, sk -iri (sk’- < sk-) ‘son’; Svan [sg-] ‘to 
be born’, amsge ‘son’. Schmidt 1962:143; Klimov 1964:214—215 *sw-, 
217 *sw-il- and 1998:128 *m-sw-e- ‘child’, 248 *sew-/*sw- ‘to give birth, 
to beget’, 251 *sw-il- ‘born’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:423 *sew-/ 
*sw-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:597, fn. 2, *sew-, *sw-, IE878 *sw- 
and 1995.I:511, fn. 75, *sew-, *sw-, E775 *sw- ‘to give birth, to be born’; 
Fahnrich 2007:525—526 *sew-/*sw-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *sew(H)-/*sow(H)-/*su(H)- ‘to give birth’: Sanskrit 
siite, sūyate ‘to beget, to procreate, to bring forth, to bear, to produce, to 
yield’, suta-h ‘son, child’, suti-h ‘birth, production’, sūnú-h ‘son, child, 
offspring’; Avestan hunu-s ‘son’; Greek vidc, vióg ‘son’; Old Irish suth 
‘offspring’; Gothic sunus ‘son’; Old Icelandic sunr, sonr ‘son’; Swedish 
son ‘son’; Danish sen ‘son’ (with e from the pl.); Old English sunu ‘son’; 
Old Frisian sunu ‘son’; Old Saxon sunu ‘son’; Dutch zoon ‘son’; Old High 
German sunu ‘son’ (New High German Sohn); Lithuanian sinus ‘son’; 
Old Church Slavic syn» ‘son’; Russian syn [cbr] ‘son’; Czech syn ‘son’; 
Tocharian A se, B soy ‘son’. Rix 1998a:487 (?) *seuH- ‘to bear, to give 
birth’; Pokorny 1959:913—914 *seu-, (*seua-), *sü- ‘to bear, to give 
birth’; Walde 1927—1932.1:469—470 *seu-, *sii-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1331 *su-, 1335 *sünus ‘son’, 1339 *sut- ‘offspring’; Watkins 
1985:58 *seua- and 2000:76 *seua-'to give birth’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1I:597, fn. 2, *seu-/*su-, I1:878 and 1995.I:511, fn. 75, *seu-/*su- ‘to 
give birth’, 1:775; Mallory—Adams 1997:533 *suh,nus ‘son’ (also 
*suh,ius), *seuh,- ‘to bear, to beget’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.IIL:481, 
II:492, and I1:494; Beekes 2010.0:1528 *suH-i(e)u-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:959—961 *su-iu-, *sünus, *su-tu-s; Hofmann 1966:382—383 
*su(u)-ius, *sii-nüs, *su-tus; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I::1153—1154 Set 
Boisacq 1950:999—1000 *su-iu-, *sü-nu-s; Adams 1999:703—704 
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*suhyyu-, *suh,nu- ‘son’, *seuh,- ‘to give birth’; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:424—425 *suiu-s, *sün-eus; Kroonen 2013:492—493 Proto- 
Germanic *sunu- ‘son’; Orél 2003:388 Proto-Germanic *sunuz; Lehmann 
1986:330—331 *sünu-, *sewH-, *sü- ‘to give birth to’; Feist 1939:460— 
461; De Vries 1977:530 *su-; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.11:344 *süniü-; 
Onions 1966:845 Common Germanic *sunuz; Klein 1971:698 *seu-, *su- 
‘to bear, to bring forth; birth’; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:383; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:713—714 *sünus, *seu-, *sü-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:677— 
678 *sunu-, *seua-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:941—942; Smoczynski 
2007.1:614—615 *sewH-; Derksen 2008:483 *suH-n-ü- and 2015:435 
*suH-n-u-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:617—618 *seuH- and 
686—690 *suH-, *suH-nu-, *suH-iu-. 


Buck 1949:2.41 son; 4.71 beget (of father). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:344— 345, 
no. 169; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2179, *s[e]whV ‘to give birth, to be born’. 


280. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *s"aw-a ‘wild boar’: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian: Middle Egyptian 32, 57y ‘pig, wild boar’, 53yt ‘sow’; 
Demotic iš ‘pig, sow’; Coptic (Sahidic, Bohairic) eso [eww] ‘sow’, 
(Bohairic) esaw [egay] ‘sow’, (Sahidic) se [me], (Akhmimic) ša- [wa-] 
‘pig’ (male). Hannig 1995:801; Faulkner 1962:260; Gardiner 1957:594; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:178 and 1926—1963.4:401, 4:405; Cerny 1976:40; 
Vycichl 1983:49 and 254. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *e-skw- ‘wild boar, pig’: Old Georgian esw-i ‘wild boar’ 
(Modern Georgian esv- ‘tusk’); Mingrelian o-sk-u (< *o-askv-u [*askv- = 
*pig']) ‘pigsty’. Klimov 1964:81 *esw- and 1998:48 *esw- ‘wild boar, 
pig’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:126 *esw-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:877 *e-*w- and 1995.I::774 *e-sw- ‘boar, pig’ (according to 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov, the Kartvelian forms are borrowings from Indo- 
European); Schmidt 1962:108; Fáhnrich 2007:152 *esw-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European (*sewH-/)*suH- ‘(wild or domesticated) pig, sow’: 
Greek tc, ùóç (also oðç, cvóc) ‘wild swine, whether boar (hog) or sow’; 
Avestan hü (gen. sg. for *huwo) ‘pig’; Sanskrit sü- in sükará-h ‘boar, hog, 
pig, swine’; Latin sis ‘sow, swine, pig, hog’, (m.) suculus, (f.) sucula 
‘piglet’, suillus ‘of swine’; Umbrian (acc. sg.) sim ‘sow, pig’; Old Irish 
socc in socc sáil ‘porpoise’; Old Welsh hucc ‘pig, sow’ (Welsh hwch); 
Cornish hoch ‘pig, sow’; Breton houc’h, hoc’h ‘pig, sow’; Albanian thi 
‘pig, piglet’; Old Icelandic sýr ‘sow’; Faroese sugv ‘sow’; Norwegian sū 
‘sow’; Danish so ‘sow’; Swedish so ‘sow’ Old English si, sugu ‘sow’; Old 
Saxon suga ‘sow’; Middle Low German soge ‘sow’; Dutch zeug ‘sow’; 
Old High German sa ‘sow’ (New High German Sau); Latvian suvéns, 
sivēns ‘young pig, piglet’; Tocharian B suwo ‘pig, hog’, swamiiie 
‘pertaining to a pig’ (cf. swãñana misa mitimpa wirot ‘pork flesh with 
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honey [is] forbidden’). Benveniste 1969.1:27—36 and 1973:23—31 *si-; 
Pokorny 1959:1038—1039 *si-s, *suu-ós ‘pig, sow’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1I::512—513 *sü- (*sü-s, *suu-ós); Mann 1984—1987:1337—1338 
*süs ‘pig, sow’; Watkins 1985:67 *sü- and 2000:87 *sü- (contracted from 
earlier *sua-) ‘pig’ (suffixed form *sua-ino-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1I:593—594 *sù- ‘pig’, 11:597, fn. 2, 11:877, and 1995.1:508 *si- 
‘pig’, 1:511—512, fn. 75, 1:774; Mallory—Adams 1997:425 *siis (possibly 
better reconstructed as *su/,s) ‘pig (wild or domesticated)’ and 2006:139 
*süs ‘pig’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:490; Boisacq 1950:1006—1007 
*su-s; Frisk 1970—1973.II:973—974 *sü-s; Hofmann 1966:386—387 
*sus, (gen. sg.) *suuós; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1161 *sü-s; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I::635—0637 *sü-s; Beekes 2010.1E1537 *suH-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:670; De Vaan 2008:603; Huld 1983:119; Meyer 
1891:90; Van Windekens 1971—1982.I:446 *sü-; Adams 1999:698 *sü-; 
Orél 1998:477 and 2003:389 Proto-Germanic *siiz; Kroonen 2013:490 
Proto-Germanic *sü- ~ *suw- ‘sow’; De Vries 1977:574 *sü-; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1I::252—253; Klein 1971:700 *sü-; Onions 1966:849 *si-; 
Barnhart 1995:741; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:636 *sü(w)-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:619 *sü-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.01:490; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:683—686 *suH-. Proto-Indo-European *sw-iH-no-s (> 
*swinos) ‘of, belonging to, or pertaining to a pig’: Latin suinus ‘of, 
belonging to, or pertaining to swine’; Gothic swein ‘pig’; Old Icelandic 
svin ‘swine, pig’; Faroese svín “swine, pig’; Norwegian svin ‘swine, pig’; 
Danish svin ‘swine, pig’; Swedish svin ‘swine, pig’; Old English swin 
‘swine, pig’; Old Frisian swin ‘swine, pig’; Old Saxon swim ‘swine, pig’; 
Middle Dutch swijn ‘swine, pig’ (Dutch zwijn); Old High German swin 
‘swine, pig’ (New High German Schwein); Latvian svins ‘dirty’; Old 
Church Slavic svin» ‘pertaining to a pig’, svinija ‘swine, pig’; Russian 
(adj.) svinój [cBunoit] ‘pig-’, svin jd [cBunba] ‘pig, swine, hog; sow; boar’; 
Czech svině ‘pig, swine’. Mann 1984—1987:1339 *suuinos, -à (*suin-) 
‘pertaining to a pig’; Orél 2003:397 Proto-Germanic *swinan; Kroonen 
2013:502 Proto-Germanic *swina- ‘pig’; Lehmann 1986:334 *sii-s; Feist 
1939:465 *su-; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.II:333; De Vries 1977:570; 
Barnhart 1995:786; Skeat 1898:617; Onions 1966:894 Common Germanic 
*swinaz, Klein 1971:735; Kluge—Lutz 1898:205; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:387—388; Walshe 1951:205; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:691 *s(u)wino-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:660; Preobrazhensky 1951:259—260 *si-; Derksen 
2008:477 *suH-iHn-o-. 

D. Altaic: Tungus: Udihe sii ‘one-year-old boar’. Nikolaeva—Tolskaya 2001: 
920. 


Buck 1949:3.31 swine; 3.32 boar; 3.33 barrow; 3.34 sow; 3.35 pig. 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 89, */?V]s[ü] HV ‘wild boar’. 
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281. Proto-Nostratic root *s¥ax- (~ *s¥ax-): 


(vb.) *s"ax"- ‘to be or become hot, warm; to heat up, to make hot, to warm, to 


burn’; 


(n.) *s"ax"-a ‘warmth, heat; sun’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *s"ax-an- ‘to be or become warm; to heat up, to 


warm’ > Akkadian sahdanu ‘to become warm; to warm, to heat; to warm 
oneself (in the sun’s heat)’, *sahnu (f. Sahuntu) ‘warm’, Suhnu ‘heat’; 
Arabic sahana, sahina, sahuna ‘to be or become warm; to warm (up); to 
be feverish; to make hot, to heat, to warm (something)’, sahn ‘hot, warm’, 
sahdna, sahiina ‘heat, warmth’, sahin ‘hot, warm’; Sheri / Jibbali šxan ‘to 
warm oneself at the fire’, Sxanun ‘warm’; Hebrew *šhn *[]NW] ‘to be hot’; 
Post-Biblical Hebrew sahen []NW] ‘hot, warm’; Aramaic sahén ‘to become 
hot’, sahen ‘warm, hot’; Ugaritic shn ‘feverish’; Geez / Ethiopic sahna 
[A417], sahana [rr], sahana [dT] ‘to warm oneself, to become warm’, 
sahin ‘incense, frankincense’; Tigrinya sdhand ‘to be hot’; Tigre sadhana 
‘to be hot; Amharic sahin ‘incense’ (Geez loanword). Murtonen 
1989:417; Klein 1987:650; Leslau 1989:495. Orél—Stolbova 1995:459, 
no. 2172, *sahan- ‘to burn, to be warm’. 

(?) Proto-Dravidian *cüt-/*cut-V- (if from *s¥axd-) ‘to be hot, to burn’: 
Tamil cutu (cutuv-, cutt-) ‘to be hot, to burn; to warm (tr.), to heat, to burn 
up, to roast, to toast, to bake, to fry, to cook in steam, to burn (as bricks in 
a kiln), to cauterize, to brand’, cufu ‘burning, heating, scalding’, cufar 
‘light, brilliance, luster, sun, sunshine, moon, planet, fire, burning lamp, 
flame, spark’, cutal ‘drops of burning oil falling from a lamp, charred end 
of a burning stick’, cutalai, cutu-katu ‘burning-ground’, cüfu (cuti-) ‘to 
brand (as cattle); to cauterize’, ciitu ‘that which is heated, burnt, roasted; 
heat, warmth; feverishness, fomentation; hot temper, anger, brand’, cüffu 
‘that which is burnt or cooked, a kind of ola torch’; Malayalam cufuka ‘to 
burn (intr.), to be hot, to feel hot; to burn (tr.), to make hot, to toast, to 
roast, to bake, to boil’, cufuvikka ‘to get one to burn’, cutar ‘fire, 
brightness’, cufala ‘the burning place in the southern corner of the 
compound; burning or burying place’, cafu ‘heat, burning’, cūttu ‘torch’, 
cutta ‘the top of a coconut branch used as a torch’; Kota tur- (tut-) ‘to 
roast, to bake (pots), to burn (corpses)’, cur ga'r ‘funeral burning-place’, 
cur (oblique cu't-) ‘heat, a burn, spark thrown off by hammered iron’; 
Toda tur- (tut-) ‘to burn (tr.)’; Kannada sudu (sutt-) ‘to burn (tr.), to roast, 
to bake, to fire (a gun); to be consumed with fire, to burn (intr.), to feel 
hot, to be roasted’, sudu ‘burning, etc.’, suduka ‘who has burned’, 
suduvike, suduha ‘burning’, sudu-gadu ‘cemetery’, siidu ‘cauterization, 
burning’, site ‘a torch of wisps, etc.’, soda ‘burning’, sodar, sodaru, 
sodalu ‘lamp’, suntage, suntige ‘roast meat; the act of burning or roasting; 
that which is chiefly taken for roasting on a spit, the heart’; Kodagu cud- 
(cuduv-, cutt-) ‘to burn (tr.)’, cudi gala ‘cremation place’, tu-di ‘torch of 
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dry reeds or small splints of wood’; Tulu sudupini, sudpini, tudupini ‘to 
burn, to be hot, to be sultry; to burn (tr.), to bake, to toast, to roast’, sudalé 
‘burning a dead body’, sudu, sūdu ‘the act of burning’, sudugadu 
‘cemetery’, sudsudu ‘a burning sensation in the throat’, sudary, tudaru, 
tudary ‘lamp’, cüdu ‘heat, warmth, zeal; hot, warm’, cüté, tite ‘torch made 
of palm leaves, etc.’, sodary ‘the smell of burning’; Koraga sūdi ‘torch 
made of coconut leaves’; Telugu ciidu ‘to burn, to brand with a hot iron or 
the like’, ciidu ‘burning, branding, a brand’, sudiyu ‘to burn (intr.)’; 
Kolami sud- (sutt-) ‘to cook’; Naikri sut- ‘to roast’; Naiki (of Chanda) sur- 
/sudd- (sutt-) ‘to fry’; Gondi surrana ‘to cook bread’, sur ‘torch’; Konda 
sur- (suRt-) ‘to roast, to burn (incense)’; Pengo huz- (hust-), huzba- ‘to 
roast’; Kui subga (sugd-) ‘(vb.) to roast; (n.) roasting’; Kuwi hüd- (-it-) ‘to 
burn; to shoot with a gun’, Aidali ‘to burn’; Kurux kurnaà (kuttas) ‘to grow 
warm, to become hot, to be heated; to cook (tr.) on live embers, to bake on 
an open fire’; Malto kure (kut-) ‘to burn, to roast, to sear’, kurnare ‘to be 
hot or warm’, kurni ‘warm, hot’. Krishnamurti 2003:148 *cat-/*cut-V- ‘to 
be hot, to burn’; Burrow—Emeneau 1964:229—230, no. 2654. 

Proto-Indo-European *sefhw- [*sahh’-] (unattested root) ‘to be or become 
hot, warm; to heat up, to make hot, to warm, to burn'; only found with the 
suffixes *-(e)I-, *-(e)n-: *sehh-(e)l- (> *sawel-), *shh"-ol- (> *swol-), 
(*sohh"-I- >) *suhh"-I- (> *sul-); *shh"v-en- (^ *swen-), *sohh"-n- > 
*suhhw-n- (> *sün-), etc. ‘the sun’: Greek Moc (Doric GAtoc, à£Aioc; Epic 
Greek néAtoc; Aeolian and Arcadian àé£og; Cretan óp&og [that is, 
ooch (< *oaFéAtoc) ‘the sun’; Latin sol (< *swol- < *shh"-ol-) ‘the 
sun’; Old Irish súil ‘eye’; Welsh haul ‘the sun’; Gothic sauil (< Proto- 
Germanic *sowilo) ‘the sun’, sugil ‘the sun’, sunno ‘the sun’ (< Proto- 
Germanic *sun-6n, with -nn- from the gen. sg. *sunnez < *s(w)n- < *shh"- 
n-); Old Icelandic sól ‘the sun’, sunna ‘the sun’; Faroese sól ‘the sun’, 
sunna ‘the sun’; Norwegian sol ‘the sun’; Old Danish sol ‘the sun’; Old 
Swedish sol ‘the sun’, sunna ‘the sun’; Old English soi ‘the sun’, sigel, 
segl, segl, sygil ‘the sun’, sunne ‘the sun’; Old Frisian sunne ‘the sun’; 
Old Saxon sunna ‘the sun’; Dutch zon ‘the sun’; Old High German sunna 
‘the sun’ (New High German Sonne); Avestan hvara ‘the sun’, (gen. sg.) 
x'ang (< *swen-s); Sanskrit svàr- (süvar-) ‘the sun’, (gen. sg. surah), 
sürya-h ‘the sun’; Lithuanian sdulé ‘the sun’, svilinti ‘to singe’; Latvian 
saüle ‘the sun’. Pokorny 1959:881—882 *sáuel-, *sduol-, *suuél-, *suel-, 
*sül- ‘the sun’; Walde 1927—1932.1::446—447 *sauel-, *suuél-, *suel-, 
*sül-; *suen-, *sun-; Mann 1984—1987:1114 *saul-, *sauel- ‘the sun’ 
(Indo-Iranian variant: Zelt Watkins 1985:56 *sawel-, also *s(u)wel-, 
*su(2)el-, *su(2)en-, *sun- and 2000:72 *saawel- (oldest form *sea,wel-) 
‘the sun’ (“[t]he element *-e/- was originally suffixal, and alternated with 
*-en-, yielding the variant zero-grades *s(u)wen- and [reduced] *sun-"); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.I:117 *suel-/*sauel-, 1:196 *sauel- ~ *suen-, 
1:210 fn. 1 *saueL-, 11:684 *s(a)uHel-/n- and 1995.1:100 *swel-/*sawel- 
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‘sun’, 1:161 fn. 30 *swel-/*swen-, 1:168 *sawel-/*swen-, 1:181 fn. 47 
*sawel-, 1:590 *s(a)wHel-/n-; Mallory—Adams 1997:556 *séh,ul (gen. 
*shqu-en-s) ‘sun’ and 2006:128 *séh,ul; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1II:496 
*su2,l-, *sug;el-, *sea,uel- and 1II:566—567; Boisacq 1950:321 *sauel-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:631— 632 *sauel-, *siil-; Hofmann 1966:107 *sauel-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:410—411  *sawel-, *sül-; Beekes 1969:62 
*seh;,uel- and 2010.1:516 *seh,u-el-; Sihler 1995:84 *suH,el-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:553—554 *sauel-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:632 
*sawel-, *sawol-, *swol-; De Vaan 2008:570; Kroonen 2013:463—464 
Proto-Germanic *soel- ~ *sunnon- ‘sun’ (< *séh,u-l/n-); Orél 2003:361 
Proto-Germanic *sowelan ~ *sowelo, 387 *sunnon; Feist 1939:412 
*sauel- and 460 *suen-; Lehmann 1986:297 *sexwel- — *sawel- ‘sun’ and 
330 *sawel-, *swen-; De Vries 1977:529 *sauel ` *sunés and 561—562; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:253—254; Onions 1966:885 "IE *su- with n- 
formative, beside *sau- with /-formative..."; Klein 1971:730; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:382—383 *sh.-uen-, *seh;-ul; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:716; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:679; Walshe 1951:211; Derksen 2015:390 *seh;u-l, 
*sh,u-en-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I::954; Smoczynski 2007.1:536—537 
*seh;-uel-, *seh;,-u]-; Hamp 1965a:132—133 *seAWel-, *s^A"l-; Fortson 
2010:123 *séh;-ul (or *sh;-uol in the case of Latin sol), Vedic Sanskrit 
sürya-h ‘sun’ (< *suh;-I-); Benveniste 1935:11—12 *sdwel-, *s(u)wel- : 
*s(u)wen-; Wodtko—lIrslinger—Schneider 2008:606—611 *séh,uel-, 
*sh;(u)uen- (?), *sh;un-, *suh,l-. 


Buck 1949:1.52 sun. 


282. Proto-Nostratic root Zeien). 


(vb.) Zeien. ‘to change, to deteriorate, to grow old’; 
(n.) *s¥en¥-a ‘old age; old person’; (adj.) ‘aged, old’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *s¥/e/n- ‘to change, to deteriorate, to grow old’: Proto- 


Semitic *sYan-an- ‘to grow old, to reach old age’ > Akkadian Sandnu ‘to 
have reached, attained’, sinnatu ‘attainment, achievement, equality’; 
Arabic sanna ‘to grow old, to age, to be advanced in years’, ?asann ‘older, 
farther advanced in years’, musinn ‘old, aged’; Sheri / Jibbali esnin ‘to 
become old’, san ‘age’; Mehri sasnén ‘to think someone is old’, sanayn 
“person a year older than oneself’. 

Dravidian: Gondi sena! ‘old man, senior’, seno ‘old woman’, (m.) sendal, 
(f., nt.) seno ‘aged’, senal ‘old man’, seno ‘old woman’; Kui senda ‘first- 
born, eldest’, sendenju ‘founder of a race, early settler’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:243, no. 2808. 

Proto-Indo-European *sen-/*sy- ‘old’: Sanskrit sána-h ‘old, ancient’; 
Avestan hand ‘old’; Old Persian hanata- ‘old age, lapse of time’; Latin 
senex ‘old, aged’; Old Irish sen ‘old’; Welsh hén ‘old’, hyned ‘so old’, hyn, 
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hynach ‘older’; Cornish hén ‘old’; Breton hen ‘old’; Gothic sineigs ‘old’; 
Lithuanian sénas ‘old’, sénis ‘old man’; Armenian hin ‘old’. Pokorny 
1959:907—908 *sen(o)- ‘old’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:494 *sen(o)-; Mann 
1984—1987:1127 *senát- ‘age’, 1127 *senéid (*sen[e]sko) ‘to grow old’, 
1128 *senos ‘old’; *senis, -ios ‘elderly; old man’; Watkins 1985:57 *sen- 
and 2000:75 *sen- ‘old’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:783, fn. 1, *sen- 
and 1995.1:685, fn. 4, *sen- ‘old’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:613 *sen-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:513—514 *sénos; De Vaan 2008:553— 
554; Mallory—Adams 1997:409 *sénos ‘old’; Lewis—Pedersen 1937:3 
and 183; Morris Jones 1913:134, 247—248, and 261—262; Thurneysen 
1946:118; Orél 2003:324 Proto-Germanic *senigaz; Kroonen 2013:433 
Proto-Germanic *seniga- 'senior'; Feist 1939:422—423 *séno-; Lehmann 
1986:304—305 *seno-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:426; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1::775; Smoczyfiski 2007.1:543; Wodtko—Irslinger— Schneider 
2008:613— 9615 *sen-. 


Buck 1949:14.15 old. Brunner 1969:105, no. 577; Möller 1911:226—227; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:342—343, no. 167; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2075, 
*s[e]nV ‘long time, year, old’. 


283. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *s¥il-a ‘fat, lard’: 


A. Proto-Indo-European *sel-p/-/*s]-p^- (secondary o-grade form: *solp^-) 
‘fat, butter’: Sanskrit sarpis- ‘clarified butter, ghee’, srprá-h ‘slippery, 
oily’; Greek £Xnog ‘butter’, (7) óAzn, dAmic ‘a leathern oil-flask’; Gothic 
salbon ‘to anoint’, salbons ‘ointment’; Old English salf, sealf(e) ‘salve, 
ointment’, sealfian ‘to salve, to anoint’; Old Frisian salvia ‘to anoint’; Old 
Saxon salba ‘salve, ointment’, salbon ‘to anoint’; Dutch zalf ‘salve, 
ointment’; Old High German salba ‘salve, ointment’ (New High German 
Salbe), salbon ‘to anoint’? (New High German salben); Tocharian A sdlyp, 
B salype, salywe ‘ointment, grease’; Albanian gjalpë ‘oil, butter’ (< 
*solpo-). Pokorny 1959:901 *selp- ‘fat, butter’; Walde 1927—1932.11:508 
*selp-; Mann 1984—1987:1125 *selpis; *selpos, -es- ‘grease, butter; 
smeared, greasy’; Watkins 1985:57 *selp- and 2000:75 *selp- ‘fat, butter’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.II:703—704 *selp/"]- and 1995.1:609 *selp'- 
‘oil, butter’; Mallory—Adams 1997:194 *sélpes- (or *sélph,(e)s- ?) ‘oil, 
fat, grease’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1ID::446; Boisacq 1950:246 *selp-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:503 *selp-; Hofmann 1966:80 *selp-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:342—343 *selp-; Beekes 2010.1:415—416 (pre-Greek, on 
the basis of the ọ found in Cyprian éA@oc); Orél 1998:129 and 2003:315 
Proto-Germanic *sa/bo, 315 *salbojanan; Kroonen 2013:424 Proto- 
Germanic *salbo- ‘ointment’; Feist 1939:407—408; Lehmann 1986:293; 
Onions 1966:785; Klein 1971:653 *selp- ‘fat, oil’; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:621 *selp-, *solp-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:615; Walshe 1951:186; 
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Adams 1999:652— 653 *sélpos; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:450—451 
*selep-, *selp-; Wodtko—lIrslinger—Schneider 2008:612—613 *selp-; 
Huld 1983:148. 

B. Proto-Uralic *s’i/d ‘fat, lard’: Finnish silava ‘fat, lard (especially of pork)’; 
Vogul / Mansi šilt ‘fat, lard (of bear)’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan sela 
‘melted fat (of fish)’; Selkup Samoyed (adj.) siile ‘fat’; Kamassian sil ‘fat, 
lard’. Collinder 1955:56 and 1977:74; Rédei 1986—1988:478—479 *sild; 
Décsy 1990:108 *sjilá ‘fat, bacon’; Janhunen 1977b:140 *sel5 ~ *siló. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:338, no. 161; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2194a, *si/V (and 
*silV ?) ‘fat’. 


284. Proto-Nostratic root Set (~ *sYel-): 
(vb.) *svil- ‘to take (away), to seize, to snatch’; 
(n.) *s¥il’-a ‘removal, robbery, plunder’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian Zeil ‘to take, to seize, to plunder’: Proto-Semitic *s¥al-al- 
‘to take, to seize, to plunder’ > Hebrew salal [pow] ‘to spoil, to plunder’; 
Akkadian salalu ‘to spoil, to plunder, to carry away’; Arabic salla ‘to draw 
or pull out slowly, to draw a sword’; Mehri səl ‘(wolf) to drag away (its 
prey)’, slūl ‘to let (a wolf) take an animal from you’, sáttal ‘to steal away 
unobserved’; Sheri / Jibbali sell ‘(wolf) to drag away its prey’. Murtonen 
1989:423; Klein 1987:662; Zammit 2002:226. Proto-Semitic *s"al-ab- ‘to 
rob, to plunder, to take away’ > Arabic salaba ‘to take away, to steal, to 
rob, to plunder’; Sheri / Jibbali s3/5b ‘to take (someone's gun) by force’; 
Harsüsi selob ‘to disarm’; Mehri salüb ‘to disarm someone’; Geez / 
Ethiopic salaba [NAN] ‘to take off, to strip off, to take away, to remove, to 
deprive, to take spoils, to plunder, to despoil’; Tigrinya säläbä ‘to rob 
someone of his clothes’; Tigre saldba ‘to rob, to snatch away’; Amharic 
sälläbä ‘to cheat, to rob by magical means’; Gurage (Soddo) sálabi 
‘cheater’. Leslau 1987:498—499. Proto-Semitic *s"al-ap- ‘to draw out, to 
pull out’ > Hebrew salap RUN ‘to draw out’; Aramaic salag ‘to draw a 
sword, to pull off (shoes)’; Akkadian salapu ‘to draw (a sword, a dagger) 
from a sheath, to tear out, to pull out, to extricate, to rescue’. Murtonen 
1989:426; Klein 1987:663; Zammit 2002:225. Coptic solp [cen] ‘to 
break off, to cut off, sloplep [cxormen], sleplop [cxenen] ‘to tear 
apart" (Semitic loans). Vycichl 1983:188; Cerny 1976:151. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *si/- ‘to strip bare, to make empty’ > K’wadza sil- ‘to pluck (a 
bird)’; Maia -silo ‘bare, naked, empty’. Ehret 1980:180. Ehret 1995:158, 
no. 217, *sil- ‘to pull off, to draw off’. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada se/e ‘(vb.) to draw, to pull, to pull off, to rob, to pull 
about; (n.) pulling, pulling off, robbing, force of a stream’; Tulu se/e 
‘force’; Telugu celuku ‘to pull out (as the eyes)’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:242, no. 2791. 
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C. Proto-Indo-European *sel-/*s/- (secondary o-grade form: *sol-) ‘to take, to 


seize’: Greek £Aeiv ‘to take, to seize’; Gothic saljan ‘to offer sacrifice’; 
Old Icelandic selja ‘to give up, to sell’, sal ‘payment, installment’; Old 
English sellan, syllan ‘to give, to furnish, to supply, to lend’, selen, sylen 
‘gift, grant’, salu ‘sale’; Old Frisian sella ‘to give up, to hand over, to 
deliver’; Old Saxon sellian ‘to hand over, to deliver’; Old High German 
sellen ‘to hand over, to deliver’, sala ‘transmission’; Old Irish sellaim ‘to 
take’, selb ‘possession’. Rix 1998a:479—480 *selh,- ‘to take’; Pokorny 
1959:899 *sel- ‘to take, to seize’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:504—505 *sel-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1125 *selua, *seluos ‘landed property, possession’; 
Watkins 1985:57 *sel- and 2000:75 Seel ‘to take, to grasp’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:564 *sel- ‘to seize, to take possession of’; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:335 *swel-/*sel-; Boisacq 1950:240—241 *sel- ‘to take’; Hofmann 
1966:78; Frisk 1970—1973.1:487—488; Beekes 2010.1:405 *selh,-; Orél 
2003:316 Proto-Germanic *saljanan, 316 *salo(n); Kroonen 2013:424— 
425 Proto-Germanic *saljan- ‘to offer, to sell’ (< *selh,- ‘to take’); Feist 
1939:408—409 *sel-; Lehmann 1986:294 *se/- ‘to take’; De Vries 
1977:469 *sel-; Onions 1966:783 and 808; Klein 1971:651 and 670 *sel- 
‘to take’. 


Sumerian Silig ‘to hold tight, to grasp’. 


Buck 1949:11.59 rob, robber; 11.82 sell. Brunner 1969:105, no. 576; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:341, no. 164; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2159, *se/V (or 
*SelV) ‘to take off, to destroy, to pull off and, no. 2194, *si//u] (or *Sil[ü] ?) 
‘to take, to take away/off/up’. 


285. Proto-Nostratic root *s¥ir- (~ *s¥er-): 
(vb.) *svir- ‘to twist, turn, tie, or bind together’; 
(n.) *s¥ir-a ‘band, cord, any cord-like object: sinew, tendon, nerve, vein’ 
Perhaps related to: 
(n.) *s¥ir-a ‘root (of tree or plant)’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *s¥/i/r- ‘(vb.) to twist, turn, tie, or bind together; (n.) band, 
cord, any cord-like object: sinew, tendon, nerve, vein’: Proto-Semitic 
*svar-ar- ‘to fasten firmly’, *s’urr- (< *s¥arr-) ‘band, cord, any cord-like 
object: sinew, tendon, nerve, vein, umbilical cord’ > Akkadian sarsarratu 
‘chain, fetter’; Hebrew sor [WW] ‘umbilical cord’, sarir [TU] ‘sinew, 
muscle’, Sarsarah [TW IW] ‘chain’; Aramaic sarar ‘to chain, to knot’, 
Sura ‘umbilical cord’; Arabic surr ‘umbilical cord’, surra, surar ‘navel, 
umbilicus’, surur, sirar ‘umbilical cord’; Mehri sir£ ‘navel’; Sheri / Jibbali 
Síró? ‘navel’; Harsüsi sera ‘navel’; Soqotri šira? ‘navel’; Geez / Ethiopic 
Sarw [°C], sur [vC], sar [7"C] ‘sinew, tendon, nerve, muscle’ (also 
‘basis, root, origin, stock, tribe’); Amharic sar ‘vein, artery, nerve, tendon’ 
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(also ‘root, bottom; under, beneath, at the foot of"). Klein 1987:680 and 
684; Murtonen 1989:437; Leslau 1987:535— 536. Ehret 1995:164, no. 
231, *saraar-/*siraar- ‘muscle, sinew’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:484, no. 
2298, *sur- ‘rope’. 

Dravidian: Tamil cer (-v-, -nt-) ‘to become united, incorporated, joined 
together; to become mixed, blended; to have connection with, to be in 
close friendship or union; to fit, to suit; to be collected, aggregated; to join, 
to associate with, to be in contact with, to belong to’, cér (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to 
join, to attach, to admix; to admit to one’s society, to add, to insert, to 
gather, to assemble’, cérkkai ‘collecting, gathering, combining, mixing; 
compound; fellowship, company, union’, cértti ‘combining, union, 
fellowship, suitability, fitness, resemblance, equality’, cérvai ‘fellowship, 
association, union, mixture, compound, collection, assemblage’; 
Malayalam céruka ‘to approach, to come close, to join, to belong to, to fit, 
to suit’, cérikka ‘to have collected’, cerumanam ‘assemblage (as for a riot), 
party’, cérkka ‘to make to arrive or join, to collect (as men)’, cércca 
‘adherence, union, harmony, fitness’, cérppikka ‘to have assembled or 
collected’, cérppu ‘joining, mortising, assemblage’, cérvva ‘mixture’; Kota 
ce'r- (ce:d-) ‘to arrive, to join, to gather’; Kannada ser (sérd-) ‘to become 
or be close or near, to go to, to approach, to reach, to come, to belong to, to 
enter, to be included, to be connected with, to join, to side with, to 
assemble, to be collected; to agree, to concur, to suit, to be agreeable’, 
serike ‘meeting, union’, sérisu ‘to join, to put together, to put to, to attach, 
to cause to reach, to put into, to make enter, to insert, to fix, to assemble’, 
seruvike ‘joining’, seruve, serve ‘collection, assemblage, mass, herd (of 
cattle)’; Kodagu ser- (se-ri-) ‘to join’; Tulu séruni ‘to arrive, to reach, to 
be added or joined to, to be included in, to enter (as a member of a sect), to 
be in harmony, to agree together; to be relished, to be liked; to agree with; 
to adhere to, to be attached’, seravuni ‘to join, to combine, to mix, to 
include’, serige, servé “union, inclusion’; Telugu ceru ‘to join, to unite or 
combine with; to approach, to draw near or close to, to reach, to arrive at; 
to enter or join (as a class); to form a part or portion of; to be attached to, 
to be connected or related to; to assemble; to be received, to come to hand; 
to be included or added, to belong, to appertain’, cérika ‘union, junction, 
contiguity, nearness, proximity, familiarity, access’, cér(u)cu ‘to put, place, 
or bring together; to join, to unite, to combine, to mix, to add, to include, 
to enclose, to admit, to enroll, to add or sum up; to reach, to cause to reach 
or be delivered’; Gadba (Salur) sér- ‘to arrange, to reach’; (?) Kui serna 
ada ‘to cleave to’, serna ‘clingingly’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:244, no. 
2814. 

Proto-Indo-European *ser-/*sr- (secondary o-grade form: *sor-) ‘(vb.) to 
twist, turn, tie, or string together; (n.) band, cord, string, thread; sinew, 
tendon, vein, nerve’: Sanskrit sarat ‘thread’, sard-h ‘cord, string’, sirá 
‘nerve, vein, artery, tendon’; Prakrit sara ‘string, garland, necklace’, sira 
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‘vein, sinew’; Oriya sari, sarà ‘string (of garlands, etc.)’, sira ‘vein, 
artery’, sirála ‘having conspicuous veins’; Greek sip ‘to fasten together 
in rows, to string’, pua ‘band, noose; serpent’s coils’, in plural (Eppata) 
‘earrings’; Latin sero ‘to join together, to put in a row, to connect’, series 
*a row, succession, chain, series’, sera ‘a movable bar or bolt for fastening 
doors’; Gothic sarwa ‘weapons, armor’; Old Icelandic servi ‘necklace; 
armor’; Old English searo ‘device, contrivance; skill, work of skill, 
machine; armor, arms; cunning, treachery’, sierwan ‘to devise; to lie in 
wait for, to plot, to conspire’; Old Frisian sera ‘to arm, to arrange’; Old 
High German saro ‘weapons, armor’; Old Lithuanian séris ‘thread, 
cobbler’s thread’; Tocharian A sar- ‘vein’. Rix 1998a:484 *ser- ‘to string 
together, to arrange in a row; to tie or bind together’; Pokorny 1959:911 
*ser- ‘to line up’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:499—500 *ser-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1131 *sermn- (*sermo(n)) ‘chain, row, series’, 1131 *sero, -ið ‘to 
join, to range, to arrange’; Watkins 1985:58 *ser- and 2000:76 *ser- ‘to 
line up’; Mallory—Adams 1997:354 *ser- ‘to line up’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.11:469; Boisacq 1950:229; Beekes 2010.1:392—393 *ser-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:469; Hofmann 1966:74 *ser-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:325 
*ser-; De Vaan 2008:557; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:522—523; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:618—619; Kroonen 2013:427 Proto-Germanic 
*sarwa- 'armor, equipment'; Orél 2003:319 Proto-Germanic *sarwan; 
Feist 1939:411; Lehmann 1986:296 *ser- ‘to arrange’; De Vries 1977:577; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:414 *sor-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1II:442 
and III:469. 

Proto-Altaic *sira- (~ -u, -o) ‘to quilt, to sew together’: Proto-Tungus 
*sira- ‘to sew together, to piece down’ > Manchu sira- ‘to connect, to tie 
together’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) šira- ‘to connect, to tie together, to join’; 
Evenki sira- ‘to sew together, to piece down’; Lamut / Even hirvg- ‘to sew 
together, to piece down’; Negidal siya- ‘to sew together, to piece down’; 
Ulch sira- ‘to sew together, to join’; Nanay / Gold sira- ‘to sew together, 
to join’; Oroch siya- ‘to sew together, to join’; Udihe sed- ‘to sew together, 
to join’. Proto-Mongolian *siri- ‘to quilt, to stitch’ > Written Mongolian 
siri- ‘to quilt, to stitch’; Khalkha šire- ‘to quilt, to stitch’; Ordos Sire-, širi- 
‘to quilt, to stitch’; Buriat šere- ‘to quilt, to stitch’; Kalmyk šir- ‘to quilt, to 
stitch’; Dagur Siri- ‘to quilt, to stitch’; Shira-Yughur Sira- ‘to quilt, to 
stitch’; Monguor sira- ‘to quilt, to stitch’. Proto-Turkic *siri- ‘to sew 
tightly’ > Karakhanide Turkic siri- ‘to sew tightly’; Turkish sırma ‘lace, 
embroidery’, (dial.) sırı- ‘to sew tightly’; Azerbaijani siri- ‘to sew tightly’; 
Turkmenian sira- ‘to sew tightly’; Uighur (dial.) siri- ‘to sew tightly’; 
Tatar sir- ‘to sew tightly’; Bashkir hir- ‘to sew tightly’; Kazakh siri- ‘to 
sew tightly’; Noghay siri- ‘to sew tightly’; Tuva siri- ‘to sew tightly’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1259 *sira (~ -u, -o) ‘to quilt, to sew 
together’. Proto-Altaic *sidrme ‘sinew’: Proto-Tungus *sumu ‘sinew’ > 
Manchu sube ‘tendon, nerve, muscle’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) suvu 
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‘tendon’; Evenki sumu ‘sinew’ (note also sura ‘vein’); Lamut / Even hum 
‘sinew’; Negidal sumu ‘sinew’; Ulch sumul ‘sinew’; Orok sumu ~ yumu 
‘sinew’; Nanay / Gold sumul ‘sinew’; Oroch sumu(l) ‘sinew’; Udihe 
sumul(i) ‘sinew’; Solon sumul ‘sinew’. Proto-Mongolian *sirmó-, *sirbó- 
‘sinew, nerve, tendon’ > Written Mongolian sirbüsü(n), Sirmiisti(n) “nerve, 
sinew, tendon; fiber, filament’; Khalkha sérmés(6n), Stirbiis, Sorvds(6n) 
‘sinew’; Buriat stirbehe(n), Stirmehe(n) ‘nerve, sinew, tendon’; Kalmyk 
Stirwsn, Sir(w)üsn ‘nerve, sinew, tendon’; Ordos šörwös, Sórwósii ‘sinew’; 
Dagur sirbes, sirbus ‘sinew’; Monguor sbuza, suluza, surbusa ‘sinew’. 
Poppe 1960:30 and 117; Street 1974:25 *sir ‘sinew, tendon’; Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1283—1284 *sidrme ‘sinew’. 


Sumerian Ser ‘to tie, to bind’, sér(-sér) ‘to tie, to bind’, sér-sér ‘chain’, sir-sir 
‘band, chain’, sér-sér-apin ‘chain’. 


Buck 1949:9.19 rope, cord. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:345, no. 170; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 2106, *sáR[u] (= *sáRo ?) ‘sinew, fiber’. 


286. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *s¥ir-a ‘root (of tree or plant)’: 
Perhaps related to: 
(vb.) *svir- ‘to twist, turn, tie, or bind together’; 
(n.) *s¥ir-a ‘band, cord, any cord-like object: sinew, tendon, nerve, vein’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *s¥ir- ‘root’: Proto-Semitic *s¥irs-/*s’urs)- (< *s¥arsy-) 
‘root? > Akkadian Sursu ‘root’; Hebrew sores [UU] ‘root (of plant)’; 
Syriac šeršā ‘root’; Phoenician srs ‘root’; Ugaritic srs ‘root’; Arabic sirs 
(< *sirs) ‘root’. Murtonen 1989:439; Klein 1987:684. Proto-Semitic 
*sYirr-[*sYurr- (< *sYarr-) ‘root’ > Arabic sirr ‘root, origin, source’; Geez / 
Ethiopic sarw [Cœ], sur [vC], sar [7’C] ‘basis, root, origin, stock, 
tribe’ (also ‘sinew, tendon, nerve, muscle’); Tigrinya sar, sur ‘root’; Tigre 
sar ‘root’; Amharic sar ‘root, bottom; under, beneath, at the foot of? (also 
‘vein, artery, nerve, tendon’); Gafat sar ‘root’; Harari sar ‘root, bottom; 
near’; Gurage sar ‘root, bottom of a thing’. Leslau 1963:142, 1979:558, 
and 1987:535—536. Central Cushitic: Awngi / Awiya sór ‘root’; Kemant 
sar ‘root’; Quara sar ‘root’; Bilin zir ‘root’. Appleyard 2006:116—117; 
Reinisch 1887:309. Ehret 1995:164, no. 230, *sar-/*sir- ‘root’. 

B. Dravidian: Gonda sir, sir, sir, hir, hir, ir ‘root’; Pengo cira ‘root’; Kui siru 
‘root’; Kuwi hiri, hiru ‘root’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:228, no. 2626. 


Buck 1949:8.54 root. 
287. Proto-Nostratic root *s¥ol-: 


(vb.) *s¥ol- ‘to be safe, well, sound’; 
(n.) *sYol-a ‘safety; health, welfare’; (adj.) ‘safe, well, sound’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *s¥/o/l- ‘to be safe, well, sound’: Proto-Semitic *s"al-am- 
‘to be safe, well, sound’ > Hebrew salem [pou] ‘to be complete, sound’, 
Salom (Gut ‘peace’; Syriac Salem ‘to be complete, to be safe’; 
Phoenician s/m ‘to be complete’; Ugaritic Sim ‘(vb.) to be complete; (n.) 
peace’; Arabic salima ‘to be safe and sound, unharmed, unimpaired, intact, 
safe, secure’, salam ‘soundness, unimpairedness, intactness, well-being; 
peace, peacefulness; safety, security’, salim ‘peace’, salim ‘safe, secure; 
free (from); unimpaired, undamaged, unhurt, sound, intact, complete, 
perfect, whole, integral, faultless, flawless; well; safe and sound; healthy; 
sane’, salim ‘safe, secure; free (from); unimpaired, unblemished, faultless, 
flawless, undamaged, unhurt, safe and sound, safe; sound, healthy; whole, 
perfect, complete, integral’; Akkadian salamu ‘to be well’, sulmu ‘health, 
welfare’; Sabaean slm ‘peace, soundness, health’; Harsüsi sélem ‘to be 
safe’, selom, selam ‘peace’, selomet “peace, safety’; Sheri / Jibbali sé/m ‘to 
be safe’, sélum ‘peace, safety’; Mehri silam ‘to be safe, saved’, salom 
‘peace’, selom, solam ‘safe’; Geez / Ethiopic salam [ñA] ‘peace, 
salutation, safety’; Tigrinya sdlam ‘peace’; Tigre sdlma ‘to greet’; 
Amharic sdlam ‘peace, tranquility’, sdlldma ‘to pacify’. Arabic loan in 
Gurage (Soddo) sdlam ‘peace’. Murtonen 1989:425—426; Klein 
1987:662—663; Leslau 1979:643 and 1987:499—500; Zammit 2002:227. 
Egyptian snb (< *šnb /Slm/) ‘to be sound, healthy’. Hannig 1995:717— 
718; Erman—Grapow 1921:164 and 1926—1963.4:158—159; Faulkner 
1962:231. 

B. Proto-Dravidian Zei (‘whole, healthy, sound’ >) ‘excellent, beautiful, 
fine’: Pengo Adl- ‘to be beautiful, fine, good, excellent’; Manda halpa- ‘to 
be fine, beautiful’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:250, no. 2890. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *so/- ‘whole, sound, well, safe’: Sanskrit sárva-h 
‘all, whole, entire; altogether, wholly, completely’, sarvatati ‘totality; 
completeness, perfect happiness or prosperity; soundness'; Pali sabba- 
‘all’; Avestan haurva- ‘whole, entire’; Old Persian haruva- ‘all’; Greek 
óXoc ‘whole, entire, complete’; Armenian olf (< *solyo-) ‘whole, healthy’; 
Latin salvus ‘safe, unhurt, well, sound’, salus ‘health, soundness’; 
Tocharian A salu ‘completely, entirely’, B so/me ‘completely, altogether’. 
Pokorny 1959:979—980 *solo-, *sol(e)uo- ‘well-kept, whole’; Walde 
1927—1932.11:510—511 *sdlo-, *sol(e)uo-; Mann 1984—1987:1220 
*s/uos ‘complete, total, full, whole’, 1243—1244 *soluos, -ios ‘whole, all, 
entire, sound, hale’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:812, fn. 1, *sol-(u-) and 
1995.1:711, fn. 1, *sol-(w-) ‘health’; Watkins 1985:62—63 *sol- (also 
*sola-) and 2000:81—82 *sol- (also *sola-) ‘whole’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:262 *sóluos ‘whole’; Beekes 2010.0:1072 *sol(H)-uo-; Boisacq 
1950:699 *sol-uo-s; Hofmann 1966:230—231 *sol-uos; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:381 *sdluo-s; Chantraine 1968—1980.1L:794—795  *sol-wos; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:591—592; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.II:471 
and I[:472—473 *sal-uo-, *solo-s; De Vaan 2008:537 *sIH-u- ‘whole’; 
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Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11I:446—447; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:412 
*sol-; Adams 1999:705 *solwo-. 


Buck 1949:4.83 well; health; 11.26 safe; 16.81 beautiful (also pretty). Brunner 
1969:105, no. 574; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:338—339, no. 162; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 2046, *salíá ‘intact’ (— ‘entire’), ‘in good condition, healthy’. 


288. Proto-Nostratic root *s¥or-: 
(vb.) *s¥or- ‘to surge, gush, flow, spring, or spread forth’; 
(n.) *s"or-a ‘surge, gush, flow’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *s/o/r- ‘to surge, gush, flow, spring, or spread forth’: 
Proto-Semitic *s¥ar-ac’- ‘to surge, gush, flow, spring, or spread forth’ > 
Hebrew šāraş [| 2] ‘to swarm, to team’, Seres [JU] ‘creeping things, 
reptiles’; Syriac Saras ‘to creep, to crawl’; Geez / Ethiopic Sarasa [P2], 
Sarsa [PCA], Sarada [v'€8] ‘to germinate, to blossom, to shoot forth, to 
sprout, to burgeon, to bud, to proceed, to arise’; Tigrinya sdrdsd ‘to 
sprout’; Amharic särrätä ‘to suffuse’. Murtonen 1989:438; Klein 
1987:683; Leslau 1987:535. Proto-Semitic *s"ar-ab- ‘to flow (forth) > 
Arabic sariba ‘to flow, to run out, to leak; to creep’, sirb ‘herd, flock, 
bevy, covey, swarm’; Akkadian šarbu, šurbu ‘shower (of rain)’; Geez / 
Ethiopic saraba [AN] ‘to flood’, ?asrab Iäfté-0l (pl.) ‘torrents, showers’; 
Tigrinya säräbä ‘to begin to rain’; Amharic asrab ‘cataract, flood’ (Geez 
loan). Leslau 1987:511; Zammit 2002:218—219. Proto-Semitic *s¥ar-af- 
‘to move quickly, to surge forth’ > Arabic sarufa ‘to be quick, fast, 
prompt, rapid; to urge (on); to speed up, to accelerate, to expedite; to 
hasten, to hurry, to rush, to dash’; Ugaritic sr ‘surging’; Akkadian seri 
‘to well up’. Zammit 2002:219—220. Egyptian srr ‘fluid, liquid’, srs ‘(of 
horses) to be quick, swift’. Faulkner 1962:270; Hannig 1995:833. Berber: 
Tuareg əsri ‘to run, to let a horse gallop’, sasri ‘to make run’; Wargla 
amsari ‘horse race, horse riding’; Tamazight srirray ‘to move quickly, to 
be fast and efficient’, asrirray ‘the act of moving quickly, a quick and 
happy ending’; Kabyle isrir ‘to be clear (sky), to be free (local)’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil cor ‘to trickle down (as tears, blood, or milk), to fall, to 
drop, to be dropped, to exude, to ooze out’, corvu ‘falling, pouring’, cori 
“blood, rain, shower’, cori ‘to pour forth, to effuse’, cura ‘to spring forth, 
to stream out, to gush, to flow, to swell morbidly with secretion, to 
increase by steady accumulation of wealth, to pour forth continuously, to 
give abundantly’, curappu ‘welling out, flowing out, gushing out, spring, 
fountain, swelling’; Kota jo'r- (jo-ry-) ‘(tears and snot) to run in streams’; 
Malayalam coruka ‘to flow, to ooze, to trickle, to leak’, corkka ‘to drop 
through, to melt wax’, coriyuka ‘to pour down, to flow, to shower; to pour 
out (tr.)’; Kannada sor ‘(vb.) to drop, to drip, to trickle, to ooze, to flow (as 
coconut water, water-drops, juice of fruit, etc.); (n.) leaking, dropping, 
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etc.’, joru ‘(vb.) to trickle, to drip, to drop, to leak; (n.) trickling, flowing’, 
suri ‘to flow, to drop, to pour (as tears, blood, rain, etc.)’, surisu ‘to cause 
to flow, to cause to pour’, suriyuvike ‘flowing’, juri ‘to ooze away, to flow 
or ooze out plentifully'; Tulu soruni, toruni ‘to leak, to ooze, to run’; 
Telugu toragu, torugu, toragu ‘to flow, to gush, to run, to burst out, to 
fall’; Gadba (Ollari) sorp- (sort-) ‘to pour’, (Salur) cor- ‘to pour (of 
water)’; Brahui curring ‘to flow, to gush’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:249— 
250, no. 2883. 

Proto-Indo-European *sor- (secondary e-grade form: *ser-) ‘to move 
quickly, to run, to flow’: Sanskrit sárati ‘to run, to flow, to move’; Greek 
oppn ‘onset, rush’; Middle Irish sirid (< *sér-) ‘to wander through’. 
Pokorny 1959:909—910 *ser- ‘to stream’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:497— 
498 *ser-; Mann 1984—1987:1131 *sér- ‘fluid’, 1131 *seros, -om (?) 
‘fluid’; Mallory—Adams 1997:207 *ser- ‘to flow’; Watkins 1985:48 *ser- 
and 2000:76 *ser- ‘to flow’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:227 *ser- and 
1995.1:197 *ser- ‘to flow, to move’; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:419—420 
*sór-mo-, *sor-mda; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:831 (Chantraine rejects the 
comparison of Greek ópuń with Sanskrit sárati); Boisacq 1950:713 *ser-; 
Beekes 2010.1I:1104—1105 *sor-meh,-; Hofmann 1966:238 *ser-. Proto- 
Indo-European *ser-p^-/*sor-ph-/*sr-p^- ‘to creep, to crawl’: Sanskrit 
sárpati ‘to creep, to crawl’; Greek Spo ‘to creep, to crawl’; Latin serpo 
‘to creep, to crawl’, serpéns ‘snake, serpent’; Albanian gjarpér ‘snake’. 
Rix 1998a:485 *serp- ‘to creep, to crawl’; Pokorny 1959:912 *serp- ‘to 
creep, to crawl’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:502 *serp-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1132 *serp- ‘creeper, creeping, reptile’; Mallory—Adams 1997:141 
*serp- ‘to crawl’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:223 *serp[^]- : *srp[^]- 
and 1995.1:193 *serph- : *srpř- ‘to crawl; snake’; Watkins 1985:58 *serp- 
and 2000:76 *serp- ‘to crawl, to creep’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:445— 
446; Boisacq 1950:283; Hofmann 1966:94; Beekes 2010.1:463—464 
*serp-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:565—566; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:374— 
375 *ser-; De Vaan 2008:558; Ernout—Meillet 1979:619; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1E524 *ser-p-; Huld 1983:67—68. Proto-Indo- 
European *sr-ew-/*sr-ow-/*sr-u- ‘to flow’: Greek pé@ ‘to flow’; Sanskrit 
sravati ‘to flow’; Old Irish sruaim ‘flood, current’; Old Icelandic straumr 
‘stream, current’; Danish strøm ‘stream’; Swedish ström ‘stream’; 
Norwegian straum ‘stream’; Old English stréam ‘flowing, current; running 
water, river’; Old Frisian stram ‘stream’; Old Saxon strom ‘stream’; Dutch 
stroom ‘stream’; Old High German stroum ‘stream, current? (New High 
German Strom); Lithuanian sraviu, sravéti ‘to flow’; Thracian river name 
Xtpvpav. Rix 1998a:535 *sreu- ‘to flow’; Pokorny 1959:1003 *sreu- ‘to 
flow’; Walde 1927—1932.II:702—703 *sreu-; Mann 1984—1987:1276 
*sreum- ‘flowing; flow, stream; to pour’, 1276 *sreut- ‘flow’, 1276—1277 
*sreuo, -ið ‘to run, to flow’; *sreuos, -à, -iə ‘stream, flow, current’, 1278 
*sroum- ‘current, stream, flow’, 1278 *sroughos, -à ‘flowing, flow’, 1278 
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*sroutos, 1278 *srouos, -à, -ia ‘flowing; flow, stream’, 1279 *srud- 
‘flow’, 1279 *srümos, -à ‘stream, flow’, 1279—1280 *srütlos, -is ‘stream, 
outpour’, 1280 *srutos, -is ‘flowing; flow, fluid’, 1280 *srüuo, -id; 
Watkins 1985:64 *sreu- and 2000:83—84 *sreu- ‘to flow’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:207 *sreu- ‘to flow’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:554—555; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:227 *sr-eu- and 1995.1:196 *sr-eu- ‘to flow, 
to move’; Boisacq 1950:839 *s(e)reu-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:970— 
971 *srew-; Hofmann 1966:297 *sreu-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:650—652 
*sréu-eti, *sreu-mn, *srou-mon-, *srou-mo-; Beekes 2010.II:1281—1282 
*sreu-; Kroonen 2013:483 Proto-Germanic *strauma- ‘stream’ and 485 
*strudu- ‘river’; Orél 1998:130 and 2003:380—381 Proto-Germanic 
*straumaz; De Vries 1977:552; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:311; Klein 
1971:721 *sreu-; Onions 1966:874 *srou-, *sreu-, *srü-; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:379; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:758 *sreu-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:709 *sreu-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:888—889 *sreu-; Smoczynski 
2007.1:593—594; Derksen 2015:424—425 *srou-; Wodtko—lIrslinger— 
Schneider 2008:630— 634 *sreu-. 

Proto-Altaic *siori- ‘to flow, to be soaked’: Proto-Tungus *sora- ‘to be 
soaked, wet; to rinse, to wash’ > Manchu sura- ‘to rinse (rice), to wash 
(rice)’, suraha ‘water in which rice has been rinsed (used as pig feed)’, 
suran ‘water in which rice has been rinsed’; Negidal soy- ‘to be soaked, 
wet’; Nanay / Gold soro- ‘to be soaked, wet’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1283 *siori ‘to flow, to be soaked’. Proto-Altaic *siurvi- ‘to flow, to 
drip’: Proto-Tungus *sir- ‘(vb.) to squeeze, to press out; to milk; (n.) 
spring, well’ > Manchu Seri ‘spring, source’, siri- ‘to wring, to squeeze out 
(a liquid); to milk’; Evenki sir- ‘to squeeze, to press out; to milk’; Lamut / 
Even hir- ‘to milk’; Negidal siy- ‘to milk’; Ulch siri- ‘to squeeze, to press 
out; to milk’; Orok siri- ‘to squeeze, to press out; to milk’; Nanay / Gold 
siri- ‘to squeeze, to press out’; Oroch sT- ‘to milk’; Udihe sie ‘bay with 
spring water’, sT- ‘to squeeze, to press out; to milk’. Proto-Mongolian 
*sür- ‘to rain in small drops, to sprinkle’ > Written Mongolian sürci- ‘to 
spray, to strew, to sprinkle’, sürcig ‘sprinkling, strewing; sacrifice (made 
by sprinkling or strewing)’; Khalkha Siirsi-, sürsi-, sürci- ‘to rain in small 
drops, to sprinkle’; Kalmyk siirci- ‘to rain in small drops, to sprinkle’; (?) 
Dagur sure ‘to pour (water)'. Proto-Turkic *siir’- ‘to strain, to filter; to 
swim, to float; to walk in water’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) süz- ‘to strain, 
to filter’; Turkish süz- ‘to strain, to filter’, süzül- ‘to be strained or filtered’, 
süzges ‘filter, strainer’; Gagauz süz- ‘to strain, to filter’; Azerbaijani süz- 
‘to strain, to filter; to swim, to float’; Turkmenian süz- ‘to strain, to filter’; 
Uzbek suz- ‘to swim, to float’; Uighur süz- ‘to strain, to filter’; Tatar söz- 
‘to strain, to filter; (dial. also) to swim, to float’; Kirghiz süz- ‘to strain, to 
filter; to swim, to float’; Kazakh siiz- ‘to strain, to filter’; Noghay süz- ‘to 
strain, to filter’; Tuva süs- ‘to walk in water’; Chuvash sər- ‘to strain, to 
filter; to catch fish by a drag-net’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
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1298—1299 *siuri ‘to flow, to drip’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak note: “A 
Western isogloss. The root may in fact be the same as *siori (reflected in 
the Eastern area) q.v., but modified under the influence of a synonymous 
*Sitiru q.v." 


Sumerian sur ‘to pour out, to flow, to bubble or boil up, to gush out; to arise 
from, to spring forth; to spread or stretch out, to rain’. 


Buck 1949:10.32 flow (vb.); 10.41 creep, crawl. Brunner 1969:104, no. 567; 
Moller 1911:229—230, 230, and 232; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:339—341, no. 
163. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2169, *sSa/riJ/XV ‘to 
stream, to flow’. 


289. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *s"ub-a ‘end, edge; top, front part’: 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *škub(ļ)- ‘forehead; front part’: Georgian šubl- 
‘forehead’; (?) Mingrelian skibu-, skabu- ‘millstone’; (7?) Laz mskibu-, 
pskibu- ‘mill’; Svan [sgob-, sgweb-, sgeb-] (< *šgub- < *skub-) in: sgobin, 
sgwebin, sgebin ‘in front of, forward’. Klimov 1964:218 *subj- and 
1998:253 *šubl- ‘forehead; front part’ (Klimov notes that the Zan cognates 
have undergone a semantic shift); Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:431 
*sub- (Fahnrich—Sardshweladse do not include the Zan forms); Schmidt 
1962:146; Fahnrich 2007:534 *sub-. 

B. Proto-Altaic *siūbu ‘end’: Proto-Tungus *sube- ‘end, edge; top’ > Lamut / 
Even hure ‘end, edge; top’; Manchu subeye ‘the end of a branch, the end 
of a hair from the beard’; Evenki suwere ‘end, edge; top’; Negidal suweye 
‘top’; Ulch suwe ‘top’; Orok suwe ‘top’; Nanay / Gold suwe, sue ‘top’; 
Oroch su-ye ‘end, edge; top’; Udihe sue ‘top’; Solon sugur ‘end, edge; 
top’. Proto-Mongolian *seyiil ‘tail, end’ > Written Mongolian segül ‘tail, 
end’; Khalkha sii ‘tail, end’; Buriat häl ‘tail, end’; Kalmyk sül ‘tail, end’; 
Ordos sii ‘tail, end’; Moghol söül ‘tail, end’; Dagur seul, seul ‘tail, end’; 
Shira-Yughur ed! ‘tail, end’; Monguor sir ‘tail, end’. Proto-Turkic *szb-ri 
‘sharp, sharp-edged’ > Old Turkic süvri ‘sharp, sharp-edged’; Karakhanide 
Turkic stivri ‘sharp, sharp-edged’; Turkish sivri ‘sharp-pointed’; Gagauz 
sivri ‘sharp, sharp-edged’; Azerbaijani sivri ‘sharp, sharp-edged’; 
Turkmenian süyri ‘sharp, sharp-edged’; Karaim sivri, süvrü ‘sharp, sharp- 
edged'; Kirghiz süyrü ‘sharp, sharp-edged’; Kazakh süyir ‘sharp, sharp- 
edged’; Tuva sür ‘sharp, sharp-edged’; Chuvash šəWvəWr ‘sharp, sharp- 
edged’; Yakut üörbe ‘sharp, sharp-edged’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1286—1287 *siübu ‘end’. 


Buck 1949:4.205 forehead; 12.33 top; 12.35 end; 12.353 edge. 


290. Proto-Nostratic root *s"ur- (~ *sYor-): 
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(vb.) *s"ur- ‘to frighten; to be or become frightened, to fear’; 
(n.) *s"ur-a ‘fear’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil cur ‘to frighten, to be cruel’, cur ‘fear, suffering, 
affliction, sorrow, disease, cruelty, malignant deity, celestial maidens’, 
curppu ‘a cruel, ferocious deed’; Malayalam cur ‘fiend, affliction, disgust’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:237, no. 2725. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *skur- ‘to be in an awkward situation; to fear’: Georgian 
Sur- ‘to envy’, Sur-i ‘envy, jealousy’; Mingrelian skur- ‘to fear’; Laz skur-, 
Sk’ur- ‘to fear’, ma-skur-in-u ‘I got frightened’; Svan sgur- ‘to be 
ashamed’. Schmidt 1962:144; Klimov 1998:253 *Sur- ‘to be in an 
awkward situation; to fear’ and 253—254 *sur- ‘shame, envy’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:432 *sur-; Fahnrich 2007:535—536 *Sur-. 


Buck 1949:16.45 shame (sb.); 16.53 fear, fright. 


291. Proto-Nostratic root *s¥uw- (~ *s"ow-): 
(vb.) *s¥uw- ‘to be proper, fitting, suitable, appropriate, good, well, fine, 
beautiful"; 
(n.) *s"uw-a 'propriety, suitability, appropriateness'; (adj.) 'proper, fitting, 
suitable, appropriate" 


Semantics as in Geez / Ethiopic sannaya Ing) ‘to be beautiful, to be good, to 
seem good, to be well, to be fine, to be excellent, to be fitting, to be 
appropriate' and its derivatives (cf. Leslau 1987:531—532). 


A. Proto-Afrasian *s"fu]w- ‘to be proper, fitting, suitable, appropriate, good, 
worthy, equal, equivalent’: Proto-Semitic *s"aw-ay- ‘to be equal, even’ > 
Arabic sawiya ‘to be equivalent, to be equal (to something); to even, level, 
flatten, straighten (something); to smooth (something); to equalize, to 
make equal (something to something else); to put (something) on the same 
level (with something); to put two persons on an equal footing, to treat two 
persons as equal, to reconcile two persons; to make regular, to make good 
(something); to regulate, to arrange, to make up, to smooth over, to settle, 
to put in order (a dispute, controversy, etc.)', siwan, suwan ‘equality, 
sameness’, sawá? ‘equal; equality, sameness’, sawiy ‘straight, right, 
correct, proper; unimpaired, intact, sound; even, regular, well- 
proportioned, shapely, harmonious’, mustawin ‘straight, upright, erect; 
even, smooth, regular; well done (cooking); ripe, mature’; Hebrew sawah 
[MIX] ‘to be like, equal, equivalent’, saweh [MW] ‘level, plain’, saweh 
[MW] ‘equal, fitting, appropriate’; Syriac Zou? ‘to be even, like, equal’; 
Harsüsi sewo ‘to be equal to’, sewé ‘together; even’; Mehri sowi ‘to level’; 
Sheri / Jibbàli essdi ‘to act, justly’, sié? ‘equal’; Soqotri se? ‘to balance, to 
offset’, suwa ‘good, convenient, suitable’. Murtonen 1989:414; Klein 
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1987:644; Zammit 2002:232. Egyptian š3w ‘worth, value’, ir š3w ‘to be 
profitable’, sw ‘suitable, useful, worthy’, sw-mr ‘worthy of love’; Coptic 
Saw [way] ‘(n.) use, value; (adj.) useful, suitable, fitting, virtuous’, m(p)sa 
[Mma] ‘(vb.) to be worthy, deserving (of); (n.) worth, deserts, fate’, 
atmpsa [atTmmaa] “worthless, undeserving’, r saw [p way] ‘to be useful, 
suitable (for); to become prosperous, virtuous’, mntsaw [MNT@ay] 
‘usefulness; propriety, modesty’, sumerit [mgoymeprr] ‘lovable’, (prefix) 
Su- [woy-] ‘worthy of, fit for’. Hannig 1995:801; Erman—Grapow 
1921:178 and 1926—1963.4:404; Faulkner 1962:261; Vycichl 1983:255 
and 274; Cerny 1976:87 and 257. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye s6 ‘good, 
beautiful’. Reinisch 1895:208. 

Proto-Kartvelian *skw- ‘to befit someone; to be proper, fit, suitable, 
becoming; to decorate, to beautify’: Georgian šv- ‘to befit someone, to be 
proper’; Svan sgw-, sgu-: li-sgw-e ‘to befit someone’, (archaic) /i-sgw-efi 
‘to be kind enough to’, ma-sgw-a ‘suitable, corresponding’; Mingrelian 
sku- ‘to decorate’, skv-a ‘beautiful’; Laz msku- ‘to impress by one’s 
beauty, to be proud’, sku-al-i ‘beautiful’. Klimov 1964:217—218 *su- and 
1998:248 *sw- ‘to befit somebody, to be proper’; Fáhnrich 2007:526—527 
*$w-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:424—425 *sw-. Proto-Kartvelian 
*skw-en-/*skw-n- (*skw- plus *-en- extension) ‘to decorate; to be proper, 
to befit’: Georgian šven- ‘to decorate; to be proper, to befit’, šno- ‘charm, 
fascination’; Mingrelian [skvam-] in skvam-, sk’vam- ‘beautiful, proper’ 
(see below), (action noun) skv-am-eb-a- ‘to be suitable, proper, fit, seemly, 
becoming; to beautify, to decorate’; Laz skvan- in domoskvanu ‘he 
decorated me’; Svan [sgwen-] in mu-sgw-en ‘beautiful’ (see below). 
Klimov 1998:250 *sw-en-/*sw-n- ‘to decorate; to be proper, to befit’. 
Proto-Kartvelian *m-skw-en- ‘(adj.) beautiful, wonderful, proper; (n.) 
beauty’: Old Georgian msuen-ier- ‘standing in beauty’; Georgian m-swen- 
‘beautiful, wonderful’, m-sven-ier-i ‘beautiful’; Laz mskva-, mskvalina-, 
pskva- ‘beautiful’; Mingrelian skvam-, sk’vam- ‘beautiful, proper’; Svan 
mu-sgw-en ‘beautiful’, sgwdn ‘beauty, charm’. Klimov 1998:128—129 
*m-swen- ‘beautiful; beauty’; Schmidt 1962:142 *skwen-. 
Proto-Indo-European (prefix) *su- ‘well, good’: Sanskrit sú (also sii in the 
Rigveda) ‘good, excellent, right, virtuous, beautiful, easy, well, rightly, 
much, greatly, very, any, easily, quickly, willingly’ in su-kára-h ‘easy to 
be done, easy to be managed, easily achieving’, su-kára-m ‘doing good, 
charity, benevolence’, su-krt- ‘doing good, benevolent, virtuous, pious; 
fortunate, well-fated, wise; making good sacrifices or offerings; skillful’, 
su-krt-á-h ‘a good or righteous deed, a meritorious act, virtue, moral merit; 
a benefit, bounty, friendly assistance, favor; good fortune, auspiciousness; 
reward, recompense’, su-divd-h ‘a bright or fine day’, su-mánas- ‘well 
disposed’, etc.; Avestan hu- ‘well, good’ in hu-mata- ‘well thought’, hu- 
manah- ‘in a good mood’, etc.; Old Persian u- (uv- before vowels) ‘well, 
good’ in u-xsnav- ‘well satisfied’, u-cara- ‘well done, successful’, u-barta- 
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*well-borne, lifted, esteemed’, u-ra@a- ‘having good chariots’, etc.; Greek 
ù- in b-yujs ‘sound, healthy’, b-yiew ‘soundness, health’, etc.; Gaulish su- 
in Su-carius, Su-ratus, etc.; Old Irish su-, so- ‘good’ in so-chor ‘good 
contract’, su-aitribthide ‘habitable’, so-lus ‘bright’, etc.; Welsh Ay- in hy- 
gar ‘well-beloved, lovable’, hy-dyn ‘tractable’, hy-fryd ‘pleasant’, etc.; 
Cornish Ay-; Breton he-; Old Icelandic sú- in su-svort ‘nightingale’ (this 
word is obsolete in Icelandic); Lithuanian sū- in sü-drüs ‘luxuriant’, etc.; 
Old Church Slavic sv- in sv-dravo ‘healthy’, etc. Pokorny 1959:1037— 
1038 *su-, *sü- ‘well, good’; Walde 1927—1932.11:512 *su-; Mann 
1984—1987:1331 *su- ‘well-‘; Watkins 1985:67 *su- ‘well, good’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:780 *su- and 1995.L:683 *su- ‘good’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:235 *su- ‘good’ and 2006:337 *(h,)su-; Boisacq 
1950:997 Greek Game < *su-g'iiés; Frisk 1970—1973.11:954—955 *su- 
‘well, good’; Hofmann 1966:381 *su-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1150— 
1151 *su-; Beekes 2010.1:484—485 *h,(e)su-, *h,su-; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.11I:478—480; Smoczynski 2007.1:613; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:937 
*sii-; Derksen 2008:478—479 and 2015:434 *h,su-; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:239—243 *h,es-u-. 

D. Proto-Altaic *si ‘well, very, extremely’: Proto-Tungus Ze ‘very, verily, 
significantly’ > Evenki so ‘very, verily, significantly’; Lamut / Even ho 
‘very, verily, significantly’; Negidal so ‘very, verily, significantly’; Oroch 
so word added after addressing someone. Proto-Mongolian *su ‘hail, 
blessing; distinction, genius’ > Middle Mongolian su ‘hail, blessing’, su-tu 
“blessed, happy’; Written Mongolian su ‘hail, blessing’, sū (noun and adj.) 
‘distinction, superiority, genius, ingenuity; ingenious’; Khalkha sū 
‘genius’; Kalmyk si ‘distinction, genius’; Ordos sudu “distinction genius’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1310—1311 Set ‘well, very, extremely’. 


Buck 1949:9.943 fitting, suitable; 16.71 good (adj.); 16.81 beautiful (also 
pretty). Illic-Svityé 1965:371 *suwa [‘xopommii’] ‘good’; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 2177, *süwA — *SuwE ‘fit, good’. 
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292. Proto-Nostratic root *zag- (~ *32g-): 


(vb.) *sag- ‘to push, to shove, to drive’; 

(n.) *zag-a ‘push, shove, force’ 

Related to: 

(vb.) *zag- ‘to stuff, press, or squeeze tight’; 

(n.) *zag-a ‘plug’; (adj.) ‘pressing, squeezing, cramming’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *zag- ‘to push, to shove’: [Proto-Semitic *zag-ag- ‘to 
throw, to hurl; to push, to shove; to drive’ > Arabic zagga ‘to throw, to 
hurl; to push, to shove, to urge, to drive; to press, to squeeze, to force, to 
cram’; Gurage (reduplicated) (a)zgdzdgd ‘to throw in a spiral motion’; 
Amharic (reduplicated) (am)zdgdzzdgd, (an)zdgdzzdgd ‘to throw in a spiral 
motion’. Leslau 1979:705. Proto-Semitic *zag-aw- ‘to drive, to urge on; to 
press, to squeeze’ > Arabic zaga ‘to drive, to urge on; to press, to squeeze, 
to force, to cram; to push, to shove’. Zammit 2002:206. Proto-Semitic 
*zag-ar- ‘to drive’ > Arabic zagara ‘to drive back, to drive away; to hold 
back, to retain, to prevent; to scold, to rebuke, to upbraid’, zagr ‘forcible 
prevention, suppression (of customs, abuses, crimes); rebuke, reprimand’. 
Zammit 2002:206.] 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *zger- ‘to push, to shove’: Georgian 3ger- ‘to push, to 
shove’; Svan 3ger-, zgr- ‘to push, to shove’. Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:474 *zger-; Fahnrich 2007:590 *3ger-. 


Sumerian zag ‘to drive away, to expel’. 
Buck 1949:10.65 drive (vb. tr.); 10.67 push, shove (vb.). 


293. Proto-Nostratic root *zag- (~ *32g-): 
(vb.) *zag- ‘to stuff, press, or squeeze tight’; 
(n.) *sag-a ‘plug’; (adj.) ‘pressing, squeezing, cramming’ 
Related to: 
(vb.) *zag- ‘to push, to shove, to drive’; 
(n.) *zag-a ‘push, shove, force’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *zag- ‘to stuff, press, or squeeze tight’: [Proto-Semitic 
*zag-ag- ‘to throw, to hurl; to push, to shove; to drive’ > Arabic zagga ‘to 
throw, to hurl; to push, to shove, to urge, to drive; to press, to squeeze, to 
force, to cram’; Gurage (reduplicated) (a)zgdzdgd ‘to throw in a spiral 
motion’; Amharic (reduplicated) (am)zdgdzzdgd, (an)zdgdzzdgd ‘to throw 
in a spiral motion’. Leslau 1979:705. Proto-Semitic *zag-aw- ‘to drive, to 
urge on; to press, to squeeze’ > Arabic zaga ‘to drive, to urge on; to press, 
to squeeze, to force, to cram; to push, to shove’. Zammit 2002:206. Proto- 
Semitic *zag-ar- ‘to drive’ > Arabic zagara ‘to drive back, to drive away; 
to hold back, to retain, to prevent; to scold, to rebuke, to upbraid’, zagr 
‘forcible prevention, suppression (of customs, abuses, crimes); rebuke, 
reprimand’. Zammit 2002:206.] Geez / Ethiopic zag°a [0] ‘to close in, 
to seclude, to plug up’. Leslau 1987:632. Geez / Ethiopic zagha [Hach], 
zagha [HU] ‘to close, to shut in, to enclose, to include’, zaghat [Wat] 
‘closing, shutting in, enclosing’; Tigrinya (td)zdghe ‘to lose the voice after 
singing a lot’, literally, ‘to be closed (voice)’; Amharic zdgga ‘to shut, to 
close up, to enclose’. Leslau 1987:633. (?) Egyptian zg ‘to bring to a stop 
(a sailing boat). Hannig 1995:775; Faulkner 1962:252. Assuming 
semantic development from ‘to press, to squeeze, to force’ as in Dravidian: 
Malayalam atannuka ‘to be pressed down, enclosed, contained; to submit, 
to yield; to be allayed, calmed’; Kota arg- (argy-) ‘to stop, to be obedient’, 
ark- (arky-) ‘to cause to stop’; Kannada adaku ‘to press, to press into a 
narrower compass, to pack; to subdue, to control’; etc. (cf. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:7, no. 63). (?) Berber: Tuareg azzag ‘to milk, to be milked’, 
tazak ‘the act of milking’; Nefusa azzag ‘to milk’; Ghadames azzag ‘to 
milk’; Mzab azzag ‘to milk’; Tamazight zzag, zzay ‘to milk’, tamazzagt 
‘teat, udder’; Wargla azzag ‘to milk, to be milked’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
azzag ‘to milk’; Riff azzag ‘to milk’; Kabyle azzag ‘to milk’, tuzzga 
‘milking’, tamazzagt ‘teat, udder’; Chaoia azzag ‘to milk’; Zenaga tuzugt 
‘milking’. Assuming semantic development from ‘to press, to squeeze’ as 
in Dravidian: Kui pis- ‘to press, to squeeze, to milk’; etc. (cf. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:366, no. 4135). 

B. Dravidian: Tamil cakkali ‘to become oblate, flattened, compressed’; 
Kannada cakkari ‘that has become flat by pressure’; Tulu cakky ‘flat’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:201, no. 2271. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *zgib- ‘to stuff (tight), to drive in’: Georgian zgib- ‘to 
tense, to strain, to tighten one’s brows’; Mingrelian 3gib- ‘to stuff (tight), 
to drive in’; Laz (n)3gip- ‘to caulk’; Svan 3gub- : zgb- ‘to stuff (tight)’. 
Klimov 1998:278—279 *3gib- ‘to stuff (tight), to drive in’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:474 *3gib-; Fahnrich 2007:590—591 *3gib-. 


Buck 1949:12.25 shut, close (vb.). 


294. Proto-Nostratic root *zag- (~ *3ag-): 
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(vb.) *sag- ‘to whet, to sharpen’; 
(n.) *sag-a ‘edge, side’ 


A. Dravidian: Kurux caknd ‘to sharpen an edge instrument, to whet’; Malto 
cake ‘to sharpen, to whet’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:202, no. 2277. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *zga- ‘edge, brim’: Georgian (with metathesis: *3g-il- >) 
g3-il- ‘edge, brim’; Mingrelian zga- ‘bank, shore’; Laz 3ga-, m3ga- “bank, 
shore; edge’. Svan 3gig ‘edge’. Klimov 1998:278 *3ga- ‘edge, brim’; 
Fahnrich 2007:589—590 *3g-. 


Sumerian zag ‘border, boundary, side’. 
Buck 1949:12.353 edge. 


295. Proto-Nostratic root *zak’- (~ *zak’-): 
(vb.) *zak’- ‘to make fun of, to deride, to mock; to make sport, to play about, 
to joke’; 
(n.) *zak’-a ‘mockery, ridicule, sport? 


A. Dravidian: Tamil cakkattam, cakkantam ‘scoff, mockery, sport, censure’; 
Kannada cakkanda ‘sportful, idle talk; happiness, pleasure, contentedness’, 
jakkulisu, jakkulisu ‘to amuse, to divert, to rejoice, to play about, to jeer at, 
to make sport of, to deride’; Tulu cakkanda ‘plausibility, speciousness’; 
Telugu jakkalimpu ‘jeering, quizzing’; Gondi cakka kiyana ‘to deride, to 
make fun of’; Konda sekali ‘ridicule, satire’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:201, 
no. 2269. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *zek’- ‘simple-minded, silly, dimwitted, dumb; simple- 
ton’: Georgian 3ek"- “simple-minded, silly, dimwitted, dumb; simpleton’; 
Mingrelian zak’- ‘simple, ordinary’ (cf. 3ak’i k'oc'i ‘ordinary man’). 
Klimov 1998:279 *zek- ‘simple, silly; simpleton’; Fahnrich 2007:592 
*zek-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:476 *zek-. Semantic development 
from ‘to play the fool’ as in Swedish tokig ‘foolish’, tok ‘fool’ and Danish 
(dial.) tok(k)et ‘crazy’, tokke ‘to act crazy’, borrowed from Middle Low 
German token ‘to play, to joke’ (cf. also Russian durit' [yypurb] ‘to make a 
fool of oneself, to act foolishly, to play the fool’, duren' [nypeus] ‘fool, 
simpleton’, durák [xypax] ‘jester, fool, ass"). 


Buck 1949:16.26 play (vb.); 17.22 foolish, stupid. 


296. Proto-Nostratic root *zar- (~ *32r-) or *Zar- (~ *Far-): 
(vb.) *zar- or *Zar- ‘to run, flow, leak, or spill out; to spring forth, to issue 
(from); to flow or gush forth’; 
(n.) *sar-a or *Zar-a ‘drizzle, rain, downpour; current, stream, torrent’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *zar- ‘to run, flow, leak, or spill out; to spring forth, to 


issue (from); to flow or gush forth’: Proto-Semitic *zar-am- ‘to gush forth, 
to burst forth, to spurt’ > Hebrew za@ram [D] ‘to pour forth in floods, to 
flood away’, zerem [O77] ‘flood of rain, downpour’, zirmah [MANY] ‘issue, 
ejaculation (of semen)’; Aramaic zarmi0 ‘downpour’; Ugaritic zrm ‘to 
make rain’ (?); Akkadian zaramu ‘to overwhelm’; Gurage (Gyeto) zaram 
‘rain’; Geez / Ethiopic (with n for r) zanma Ion) ‘to rain’, zanam [1197] 
‘rain, rainy season’; Tigrinya zdndmd ‘to rain’; Tigre zdnma ‘to rain’; 
Amharic zánnámá ‘to rain’. Murtonen 1989:170; Klein 1987:204; Leslau 
1979:710, 715 and 1987:641. Proto-Semitic *zar-ab- ‘to gush forth, to 
flow forth, to rain’ > Arabic zariba ‘to flow, to run, to run out, to flow 
over’, zirb ‘canal’; Gurage (Chaha, EZa) (n.) zarab ‘rain’, (Chaha, Zway) 
(with n for r) (vb.) zänäbä ‘to rain’; Argobba zdnndbd ‘to rain’. Leslau 
1979:710. Egyptian zrmt ‘flood, torrent’; z?b ‘to flow’. Hannig 1995:658 
and 730; Faulkner 1962:209; Erman—Grapow 1921:142 and 1926— 
1963.3:420, 3:463. Berber: Touat amazzar ‘artificial waterfall’; Tamazight 
zrir ‘to be or become liquid, to liquify’, zizzar ‘to cascade, to flow along’, 
amuzzar ‘waterfall, torrent’; Kabyle azzar ‘to flow, to drop to the bottom’, 
zriri ‘to flow (tears, fountain)’, izir ‘squirt of milk from an udder’; 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha amuzzar ‘waterfall’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:548, no. 
2640, *3Vrab- ‘to flow’. 

Dravidian: Tamil caru (cari-) ‘to slip off, to slip down (as from a tree), to 
slant, to incline (as a post), to deviate, to flow, to issue’, caral ‘drizzling 
rain’; Malayalam caruka ‘to run off or out, to drizzle’, carruka ‘to drizzle’, 
caral, carral, mara carral, carru mara ‘drizzling rain’; Kannada jaru ‘to 
slip, to slide, to slip away, to slide away, to steal away, to withdraw, to 
retire, to shrink, to go off or start swiftly, to run, to drop or ooze out; to 
flow, (knot) to slip or become loose’, jarisu ‘to make to slip, to go away’, 
jara, jarike, jaruvike ‘slipping, sliding, slipperiness, flowing, trickling’; 
Tulu jaruni ‘to slip, to slide down, to be slippery or smooth, to tumble, to 
fall down, to be dislocated, to shrink, to hesitate, to backslide, to flee, to 
flay, to lop off (as branches of a tree)’, jarupadi, jarpadi ‘to slide, to glide, 
to slip, to become loose, to ooze’, jarucu, jarcu ‘to let slip or drop, to let 
down, to loosen’, jarudu ‘slipperiness, sliding, slipping’; Konda zar- ‘to 
slip, to slide’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:216—217, no. 2482. 
Proto-Indo-European *dler-/*dhor-/*dhr- ‘to gush forth, to burst forth, to 
spurt’: Greek 00póc, Dong ‘semen’, Doppoc (< *0óp-Foc) ‘rushing, raging’, 
0póoko ‘to leap, to spring; to attack, to assault, i.e., to leap upon; to rush, 
to dart’; Sanskrit dhara ‘flood, gush’; Pali dhàràá ‘stream, current’; Middle 
Irish dar- ‘to spring, to leap’. Rix 1998a:127 *d"erh,- ‘to spring, to leap’; 
Pokorny 1959:256 (*dher-:) *dhor- : *dh,r- ‘to jump’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:861 (*dher-:) *dhor- : *dh,r-; Mann 1984—1987:186 *dhéros (?) 
‘rush, attack’; Mallory—Adams 1997:323 *dher- ‘to leap, to spring’; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:678 and 1:689; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:444 *dhrea,-; 
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Hofmann 1966:116 *dhereu- and 349 Greek 0o0pog < *dhü- (*dheua-); 
Boisacq 1950:348—349; Beekes 2010.1:552 *dherh,- and 1:560—561 
*dherh,-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:100—101. 

D. Proto-Eskimo *canvan ‘current’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik carwaq ‘current’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik carvag ‘current, rapidly flowing stream’, carva-, 
carvar- ‘to flow (of current)’; Sirenik sarvatataX ‘drift’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit sarvagq ‘current’, sarvag- ‘to flow (of current)’; North Alaskan Inuit 
sanvaq ‘current’, sarvaq- ‘to have a strong current, to be carried away by 
current’; Western Canadian Inuit sarvaq ‘current’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
sanvaq ‘river rapids’; Greenlandic Inuit sarfaq ‘current, river rapids’, 
sarfar- ‘to have a current (river)’. Fortescue—Kaplan—Jacobson 1994:71. 
Proto-Inuit *carat- ‘to be moist or slippery on surface’ > Eastern Canadian 
Inuit sarat- ‘to be lightly dampened on surface (waterproof object)’; 
Greenlandic Inuit sarat- ‘to glisten (with moisture)’, sarassi- ‘to slip out of 
one’s hand’. Fortescue—Kaplan—Jacobson 1994:71. 


Sumerian zar ‘to run, flow, leak, or spill out; to spring forth, to issue (from); to 
flow or gush forth; to bubble over’. 


Buck 1949:1.75 rain (sb.); 10.32 flow (vb.); 10.43 jump, leap (vb.). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:349—350, no. 176. 


297. Proto-Nostratic root *zer- or *¥er-: 
(vb.) *zer- or *5er- ‘to pierce, to jab, to stab, to thrust or shove into’; 
(n.) *ser-a or *Zer-a ‘spear, javelin, weapon’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *zar-ak’- ‘(vb.) to pierce, to jab, to stab, to thrust or 
shove into; (n.) spear, javelin’ > Hebrew zarak [33] ‘to throw, to toss’; 
Arabic zaraka 'to hit or pierce with a javelin; to jab or to bore (into 
something or someone)’, mizrak ‘javelin’; Mehri zariik ‘to throw a dagger or 
dart at someone, to stab at (with a spear)’; Sheri / Jibbali zórók ‘to throw (a 
dagger or dart) at, to stab at; (snake) to strike at’; Harsüsi zerok ‘to dart at, to 
sting, to stab’; Geez / Ethiopic zaraka [H2®] ‘to pierce with a spear’, mazrak 
[Putt] ‘javelin’; Tigrinya zäräkä ‘to pierce with a spear’, mdzrak ‘javelin’; 
Tigre mdrzak (with metathesis) “big staff with iron point’. Perhaps also 
Amharic mazrat ‘spear which has a square tip’. Klein 1987:204; Murtonen 
1989:171; Leslau 1987:644. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:543, no. 2610, *3arik- 
/*zaruk- ‘to throw, to push’ — the Cushitic forms cited by Orél—Stolbova 
are surely loans. ] 

B. Dravidian: Tamil ceruku (ceruki-) ‘to insert, to slide into’, cerumu (cerumi-) 
‘to sink, to pierce through’; Malayalam cerutuka ‘to shove in, to put in’; 
Kannada serku, sekku ‘to shove in, to put in, to insert, to tuck (the end of a 
garment) into another (part of the garment)’, sekke ‘insertion’; Telugu 
cekku ‘to set (as a precious stone), to thrust, to tuck up’, ceruvu ‘to insert, 
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to stick in’; Kurux xerrnà (xirryas) ‘to introduce lengthwise by gradual 
pushing, to insert, to stick into or behind’; Malto gere ‘to thrust in, to tuck 
in’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:241, no. 2778; Krishnamurti 2003:126 *cer- 
‘to insert’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European (*d/er-/)*d'r- ‘to strike, to beat, to knock; to thrust’: 
Old Icelandic drepa ‘to strike, to beat, to knock; to slay, to kill, to 
slaughter; to put, to thrust; to tuck up the sleeves or skirts of a garment’, 
drap ‘slaughter, killing’; Norwegian drepe ‘to kill, to put to death, to slay’, 
dreper ‘killer; (explosive) harpoon’, drap ‘homicide, manslaughter, 
murder’; Danish dræbe ‘to kill’; Swedish dräpa ‘to kill, to slay; to squash, 
to quash’, drdpande ‘killing, slaughter’; Old English drepan ‘to strike, to 
hit with a weapon’, drepe ‘death stroke, blow’, gedrep ‘stroke (of darts)’; 
Old Saxon drepan ‘to strike, to hit; Old High German treffan ‘to hit, to 
strike’ (New High German treffen). De Vries 1977:81 and 83; Orél 
2003:75 Proto-Germanic *drepan, 75 *drepanan; Kroonen 2013:101—102 
Proto-Germanic *drepan- ‘to hit’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:788 *dhreb-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:738; Walshe 1951:229. 

D. Proto-Altaic *Zere (~ *Jaro, -a) ‘armor, weapon(s)’: Proto-Mongolian or 
*4er- ‘weapon’ > Written Mongolian Jer ‘weapons, armament’; Khalkha zer 
‘weapon’; Buriat zer ‘weapon’; Kalmyk zer ‘weapon’; Ordos 3ir ‘weapon’. 
Proto-Turkic *yarik ‘armor’ > Old Turkic yarig ‘armor’; Karakhanide Turkic 
yariq ‘armor’. As noted by Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:1534): 
“Modern languages widely reflect *jarak ‘weapon, armour’ (Kirgh[iz] 
garaq, Uygh[ur] jaraq, etc., see ƏCTA 4, 139). This seems to be a 
contamination of the earlier attested *jarag ‘readiness, opportunity’ (derived 
from *jara- ‘to be fit, suitable’ q.v. sub *Jara; see EDT ibid.) and *jarik 
‘armour’.”? Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1534—1535 *5ere (~ *3aro, -a) 
‘armor, weapon’. 


Buck 1949:20.21 weapons, arms; 20.26 spear (sb.). 


298. Proto-Nostratic root *3i/- (~ *sel-) or za (~ *Zel-): 

(vb.) *zil- or *5il- ‘to flow, to flow forth’; 

(n.) *sil-a or *5il-a ‘drip, drop, raindrop’; (adj.) ‘flowing, trickling, dropping, 
sprinkling’ 

Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *zil- or *5il- ‘to glide, to slide’; 

(n.) *sil-a or *3il-a ‘the act of slipping, sliding, gliding’; (adj.) “smooth, 
slippery’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *3/i//- ‘to flow, to flow forth’: Proto-Semitic *sal-ag- ‘to 
flow’ > Post-Biblical Hebrew zalay Dan ‘to drip, to flow’; Aramaic zalay 
‘to drip, to flow’; Geez / Ethiopic zalaga [HA1] ‘to flow, to trickle, to drop’; 
Tigrinya zdldgg bdld, zdldgldgg bald ‘to flow’; Amharic (td)zldgdlldgd ‘to 
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flow’. Klein 1987:198; Leslau 1987:637. Proto-Semitic *zal-ah- ‘to drip, to 
sprinkle, to pour’ > Hebrew zalah DEM *to drip, to sprinkle, to spray, to be 
wet’; Aramaic zalah ‘to sprinkle, to rain; to pour out’; Geez / Ethiopic zalha 
[HA dh], zallaha [HAc] ‘to drain out, to empty all of the liquid from a vessel’. 
Klein 1987:199; Leslau 1987:637. Proto-Semitic *za/-ap- ‘to drip, to pour, 
to spill over’ > Hebrew zalag [27] ‘to pour, to sprinkle, to spray’; Aramaic 
zalag ‘to drop, to trickle down’; Geez / Ethiopic zalafa [HA4.] ‘to drip, to 
spill over’. Klein 1987:199; Leslau 1987:637. Proto-Semitic *3al-a?- ‘to 
flow’ > Aramaic za/d ‘to flow, to glide’. Berber: Tuareg ahal ‘to run, to 
flow (water); Tawlemmet aza/ ‘to run, to run away’, azzalan ‘course, 
speed, flight’; Siwa azzal ‘to run, to flow’, zəlli ‘act of running, course’; 
Nefusa azzal ‘to run’; Ghadames azzal/ ‘to run’; Tamazight azza/ ‘to run, to 
flow’, tazzla ‘course, flow’; Wargla azzal ‘to run, to flow’, tazla ‘course, 
haste’; Riff azzal, azzar ‘to run’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha azzal ‘to run, to flow’, 
tizla ‘course’; Kabyle azzal ‘to run, to flow’, tazzla ‘the act of coming and 
going, occupation, course’; Chaouia azzal ‘to run’, tazlla ‘course’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil cilucilu ‘to rain gently’, cilumpu (cilumpi-) ‘to flow out, 
to gush out’, cilu-nir ‘raindrop dripping from leaves’; Kota cilk ir- (if-) ‘to 
drizzle’; Kannada cilkuniru ‘water in fine drops’, jilipu ‘to ooze (as water 
from a new pot)’; Koraga cilbi ‘to splash water with the finger’; Telugu 
ciluku ‘to sprinkle (tr.), to spurt, to shed; to be spilled’, cilikincu, 
cilukarincu ‘to sprinkle’, cilacila imitative of flowing, cilupu ‘a pond’; 
Kolami silka ‘a river’; Naikri silka ‘brook, river’; Parji cilva ‘brook, 
rivulet’; Gondi silka ‘small river’; Kuwi silk- ‘to splash (intr.)’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:223, no. 2569. Telugu sela, selayeru ‘waterfall, cascade’, 
jela ‘a spring of water’; Kannada sele ‘spring, fountain-head'. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:242, no. 2785. 

C. Proto-Altaic *3id/u ‘riverbed, stream’: Proto-Tungus *fila- ‘a place in a 
river where water does not freeze because of a fast current’? > Manchu 
3ilan, 3ulan ‘a place in a river where water does not freeze because of a 
fast current’. Proto-Mongolian *silga ‘riverbed, ravine’ > Written 
Mongolian jilya ‘riverbed, ravine’; Khalkha Zalga ‘riverbed, ravine’; 
Buriat Zalga ‘riverbed, ravine’; Kalmyk Jalya ‘riverbed, ravine’; Dagur 
3alag ‘riverbed, ravine’; Shira-Yughur ja/ca ‘riverbed, ravine’. Proto- 
Turkic *yul ‘stream, brook, fountain’ > Old Turkic yul ‘stream, brook, 
fountain’; Karakhanide Turkic yul ‘stream, brook, fountain’; Khakas cul 
‘stream, brook, fountain’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) yul ‘stream, brook, 
fountain’; Chuvash se"/ ‘stream, brook, fountain’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1543 *3i6/u ‘riverbed, stream’. 


Buck 1949:1.36 river; stream; brook; 10.32 flow (vb.). 


299. Proto-Nostratic root *3i/- (~ *3el-) or za (~ *5el-): 
(vb.) *zil- or *Zil- ‘to glide, to slide’; 
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(n.) *sil-a or *3il-a ‘the act of slipping, sliding, gliding’; (adj.) “smooth, 
slippery’ 

Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *zil- or *5il- ‘to flow, to flow forth’; 

(n.) *sil-a or *5il-a ‘drip, drop, raindrop’; (adj.) ‘flowing, trickling, dropping, 
sprinkling’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *3/i/l- ‘to glide, to slip, to slide’: Proto-Semitic *zal- 
(*sal-ag-, *zal-ak’-, *sal-ah-, *3al-al-) ‘to glide, to slip, to slide’ > Arabic 
zalika ‘to glide, to slide, to slip, to make slippery’, zalla ‘to slip’, zalaga 
‘to slip, to slide, to glide’; Harsüsi zelok ‘to slip’; Tigrinya zálhat bald ‘to 
totter, to stagger’; Harari (td)zlahata ‘to slip’, zilhié baya ‘to slip’; 
Amharic (an)zálattátà ‘to make slip’; Gurage (Wolane) (a)zlaldtd ‘to be 
slippery’, (Selti) (a)zlatá- ‘to slip, to slide’, (Zway) anzalaldtd- ‘to slip, to 
slide’. Leslau 1963:166 and 1979:707; Zammit 2002:209. Berber: Mzab 
azlag ‘to skid, to slide; to be distorted’, uzlig, uzlij ‘cord of twisted thread’; 
Wargla amazlag ‘twisted, smooth (rope, thread)’; Tuareg ehleg ‘to have on 
the side, to have on one’s right or on one’s left, to have hanging on the 
side’, tahalga ‘left side’; Tawlemmet az/ag ‘to carry, to have hanging on 
the side, to carry (clothing) on the side’, tazalga ‘left, left side’, zallag ‘to 
be awkward, clumsy’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha z/og ‘to twist thread into a rope, 
to be wound’; Riff azrag ‘to turn, to roll’; Kabyle az/ag ‘to be twisted, 
distorted, misplaced (object, clothing, shoes)’; Chaouia azlag ‘to be askew, 
to go wrong, to miss the mark’. Cushitic: Proto-Agaw *3alaw- ‘to go 
round, to turn’ > Bilin jalaw- ‘to go round, to turn’; Xamir jalw- ‘to go 
round, to turn’; Kemant ja/w- ‘to go round, to turn’; Awngi / Awiya zur- 
‘to go round, to turn’. Appleyard 2006:75; Reinisch 1887:180 Bilin jiluw-. 


B. Proto-Altaic *ziulu- (~ -a) ‘(vb.) to slide; (adj.) smooth, slippery’: Proto- 


Tungus 3u/V- ‘smooth, naked’ > Evenki $ula-kin ‘naked’; Lamut / Even 
3ulaqqan ‘naked’; Solon Julu-bréy ‘smooth’, julayi ‘naked’. Proto- 
Mongolian *#il- ‘smooth, level’ > Written Mongolian 3ilim, 3ilum ‘smooth, 
level’, 3ildam ‘level’; Khalkha 3i/dem ‘level’; Buriat zeleger ‘smooth, level’; 
Kalmyk 3ilm ‘smooth, level’. Proto-Turkic *yi/- *(vb.) to creep; (n.) snake’ > 
Old Turkic yilan ‘snake’; Karakhanide Turkic yilan ‘snake’; Turkish yılan 
‘snake’; Gagauz yilan ‘snake’; Azerbaijani ilan ‘snake’; Turkmenian yilan 
‘snake’; Uzbek il- ‘to creep’, ilən ‘snake’; Uighur ilan ‘snake’; Tatar yil- ‘to 
creep’, yilan ‘snake’; Bashkir yilan ‘snake’; Kirghiz 2 ‘to creep’, 3ilan 
‘snake’; Kazakh Zilan ‘snake’; Noghay yilan ‘snake’; Tuva čil- ‘to creep’, 
cilan ‘snake’; Chuvash salen ‘snake’; Yakut si/- ‘to creep’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1548—1549 *ziülu (~ -a) ‘to slide; smooth, slippery’ 


C. Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *cilirak- ‘to glide’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit siliak- ‘to 


glide’; North Alaskan Inuit sil'iak- ‘to swoop down on, to be blown along 
with wind, to glide’; Western Canadian Inuit siliak- ‘to glide downward (of 
bird); Greenlandic ciliray- ‘to go obliquely, to tack’. Fortescue— 
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Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:79. Proto-Yupik *cilur- ‘to slide or glide’ > 
Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik fur- ‘to slide (down)’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
cilur- ‘to glide, to skip on water’; Central Siberian Yupik as¢ur- ‘to go 
south, to travel with wind’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:80. 


Buck 1949:3.85 snake; 10.42 slide, slip (vb.); 15.77 smooth. 


300. Proto-Nostratic root *zim- (~ *sem-) or *¥im- (~ *¥em-): 
(vb.) *zim- or *3im- ‘to blow, to play (a wind instrument)’; 
(n.) *zim-a or *3im-a ‘blowing, playing (a wind instrument)’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *zim- ‘to blow, to play (a wind instrument)’: Proto-Semitic 
*sam-ar- ‘to blow, to play (a wind instrument), to make music’ > Hebrew 
zamar [at] ‘to sing, to praise, to play (a musical instrument)’, zimrah 
[13:33] ‘melody, song’; Aramaic zamrüra ‘flute’, zamar ‘music’; Old 
Akkadian zamarum ‘to sing’; Arabic zamara ‘to blow, to play (a wind 
instrument)’; Geez / Ethiopic zammara [N22] ‘to sing, to recite Psalms, to 
play a musical instrument, to celebrate with song, to praise or glorify in 
song’, mazmür [PNC] ‘psalm, hymn, song, psaltery, music, chorus’; 
Tigrinya zämärä ‘to sing, to recite Psalms’; Tigre zdmmdra ‘to sing, to 
chant’; Amharic zdmmdrd ‘to sing’; Gurage (Soddo) zimmdrd ‘to sing’, 
(Chaha) azámárá ‘to sing a war song or an epic song, to bestow praise on 
someone or oneself’. Murtonen 1989:166—167; Klein 1987:200; Leslau 
1979:709 and 1987:639. Egyptian zb? ‘to play the flute’, *zb3iw ‘flautist’. 
Faulkner 1962:220; Hannig 1995:684; Erman—Grapow 1921:144 and 
Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.3:433. Central Cushitic: Proto-Agaw *zam- 
‘to dance, to sing’ > Xamir gim- ‘to dance, to sing’; Xamta gim- ‘to sing’; 
Awngi/ Awiya gam- ‘to dance, to sing’. Appleyard 2006:51 and 124. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada semilu ‘to sneeze’; Koraga cimili ‘to sneeze’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:240, no. 2774. Semantic development as in Old 
Icelandic fnysa ‘to sneeze’ from the same stem found in Greek nvéo ‘to 
breathe, to blow’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *d'em(H)-/*d'm(H)- (secondary o-grade form: 
*d'om(H)-) ‘to blow (as wind or as to blow any wind instrument)’: 
Sanskrit dhdmati ‘to blow (as wind or as to blow any wind instrument)’; 
Prakrit dhamani ‘bellows’; Ashkun domé ‘wind’; Parachi dhaman ‘wind’; 
Hindi dhaákna ‘to blow (with bellows), to breathe on, to pant’; Lithuanian 
dumiu, dumti ‘to blow, to smoke’; Old Church Slavic domo, doti ‘to blow’. 
Rix 1998a:133—134 *d'meH- ‘to blow’; Pokorny 1959:247—248 *dhem-, 
*dhema- ‘to fly about like dust’; Walde 1927—1932.1:851—852 *dhem-, 
*dhema*-; Mann 1984—1987:189 *dham- (*dhm-, *dhm-) ‘to blow, to 
puff, to swell’, 192 *dhm-, *dhm-, *dhma- (radical element of *dham-, 
*dhüm-) ‘to blow, to swell’; Mallory—Adams 1997:147 *dhemh,- ‘to 
blow’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:92; Smoczynski 2007.1:133 **d"mH-C-, 
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*d'meH-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:88; Derksen 2008:114—115 *d^(o)mH- 
and 2015:145 *d^(o)mH-. 


Buck 1949:4.54 sneeze (vb); 10.38 blow (vb. intr. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:348—349, no. 175. 


301. Proto-Nostratic root *zum- (~ *3om-) or *$um- (~ *$om-): 
(vb.) *sum- or *Zum- ‘to take, to seize’; 
(n.) *sum-a or *$um-a ‘the act of taking or seizing’; (adj.) ‘taking, seizing’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *3um- ‘to take, to seize’: Semitic: Akkadian zummü ‘to 
lack, to miss, to be deprived of; to cause to miss, to deprive of. Central 
Chadic *zum- ‘to rob’ > Logone zum ‘to rob’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:547, 
no. 2632, *zum- ‘to rob’. 

B. Dravidian: Kolami sum- (sumt-) ‘to catch, to seize, to buy’; Naikri sum- ‘to 
catch, to seize, to buy; to lay’; Naiki (of Chanda) sum- ‘to buy, to catch, to 
hold’; Parji cumm- ‘to seize, to catch hold of. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:232, no. 2679. 


Buck 1949:11.58 rob, robber; 11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of. 


302. Proto-Nostratic (reduplicated) (n.) *3u3-a (< *3u-3u-) ‘tip, point’ (> ‘nipple, 
breast’): 


A. (?) Afrasian: Semitic: Hebrew ziz [T°T] ‘nipple, full breast’ (a hapax 
legomenon in the Bible, occurring in Isaiah 66:11); Arabic ziza ‘udder 
(breast, teat)’ (vulgar); Akkadian zizu ‘teat’. Klein 1987:197; Koehler— 
Baumgartner 1958:254. 

B. Dravidian: Proto-Dravidian *cu-kkay ‘spot, dot, point’ (> ‘star’): Tamil 
cukkai ‘star’ (Telugu loan); Kannada cukke ‘small mark, dot’; Telugu 
cukka ‘star, spot, dot, drop’; Kolami sukka ‘star’; Naiki (of Chanda) cukkin 
‘star’; Naikri cukka ‘star’; Parji cukka ‘star’; Gadba cukka ‘drop of rain’, 
sukka ‘star’; Gondi sukkum ‘star’; Konda suka ‘star’; Pengo huka ‘star’; 
Manda hukerin ‘star’; Kui suka ‘star’; Kuwi hüka, kukka ‘star’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:229, no. 2646; Krishnamurti 2003:13 *cukk-V ‘star’. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian (reduplicated) *3u3u- ‘breast (female)’: Georgian zuzu- 
‘breast (female)’; Mingrelian zuzu- ‘breast (female)’; Laz buz- ‘breast 
(female) (perhaps a loan from or influenced by Modern Greek Du) 
"breast or Northwest Caucasian (Circassian): Bzedux bəzə ‘woman’s 
breast; Kabardian baz ‘woman’s breast’). Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:481 *3u-; Fahnrich 1994:223 and 2007:598 *3u-; Schmidt 1962:153; 
Klimov 1964:235 *zuzu- and 1998:281—282 *3u3u- ‘breast (female)’. 

D. Proto-Indo-European (reduplicated) *dřudhdh-o- ‘nipple’ (> ‘anything 
having the size or shape of a nipple: lump, knot, dot, etc.’): Late Latin 
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dudda ‘nurse, nanny’ (loan from unknown source); Old High German 
tutto, tutta ‘nipple’ (New High German [dial.] Tiitte); Middle High German 
(dim.) tüttel ‘nipple’ (New High German Tiitte/ ‘point, dot, jot’); Dutch dot 
‘lump, small knot’; Old English dott ‘speck, head (of a boil)’; East Frisian 
dotte, dot ‘lump, clump’. Mann 1984—1987:215 *dhuddhlom ‘pendant; 
penis’, 215 *dhuddhos, -à, -ios ‘tiny; tiny tot’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:799; 
Vercoullie 1898:61; Koolman 1879—1884.1:323—324; Onions 1966:285; 
Klein 1971:226; Walshe 1951:232. Possibly also the following Greek 
forms: tut86c ‘(of children) little, small, young’, (pl.) vv10& (in Homeric 
only: tvt0à dtatpnEac ‘cut small’), (adv.) tutOdv "a little, a bit’, (Doric) 
tovwvoc ‘small, little’. For discussion, cf. Boisacq 1950:993; Hofmann 
1966:379; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1147; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:949; 
Beekes 2010.11:1518 and II:1521. 


Buck 1949:1,54 star; 4.41 breast (of woman); 12.352 point (sb. = sharp end). 
Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2767, *3ii3V ~ *3iinZA ‘teat, 
female breast’. 


22.14. PROTO-NOSTRATIC Sch 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
ch- c- c- c- th- č- Gh. c- 
-ch- -c- -c(c)- -c- -th- -é- -čh- -c(c)- 
303. Proto-Nostratic root *c^ag- (~ *chag-): 


(vb.) *cřag- ‘to prick, to pierce’; 
(n.) *cřag-a ‘prick, sting, rupture’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *cag- ‘to prick, to pierce’: Proto-Semitic *cag-af- ‘to 
pierce’ > Ethiopic / Geez sag"^a [ARO], sagūfa [7-0] ‘to perforate, to 
pierce through’; Tigrinya sdg"*e, šägWfe ‘to cut off, to pierce’. Leslau 
1987:490. (?) Egyptian sd ‘(vb.) to break; to break into, to invade; to break 
open, to rupture; (n.) fracture, rupture’. Erman—Grapow 1921:176 and 
1926—1963.4:373—375; Hannig 1995:790; Faulkner 1962:257. West 
Chadic: Hausa tsaagaa ‘to split, to crack, to rip; to make a cut or incisions 
in something’, tsaagaa ‘crack, slit’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:90, no. 373, 
*cag- ‘to break’. 

Dravidian: Kurux cakkhna (cakkhyas/cakkos) ‘to pierce with a prick, to 
prick, to penetrate into, to puncture, to cause a prickly sensation, to 
experience a prickly sensation’, (reflexive) cakkhrna ‘to get tattooed, etc.", 
cakkhta?ana ‘to cause to be pierced, tattooed’; Malto cage ‘to sting, to 
pierce, to stab’ (also applied to the sowing of certain grains for which hoes 
are made in the earth), caqro *worm-eaten roots’, caqtre ‘to have the ears 
pierced’, caqu ‘shooting pains in the stomach’; Brahui jaxxing ‘to run into, 
to pierce’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:202, no. 2278. 

Proto-Kartvelian *cag- ‘to prick, to pierce’: Laz cig- ‘to prick, to pierce’; 
Svan cdg ‘thorn’, cag-dr ‘prickly’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:444 
*cag-; Fahnrich 2007:553 *cag-. 


(?) Sumerian sdg ‘to smite, to slay, to kill’. 


304. Proto-Nostratic root *c’ah- (~ *clah-): 
(vb.) *c^ah- ‘to crush, to pound, to grind, to beat, to bruise, to destroy’; 
(n.) *c^ah-a ‘the act of crushing, beating, thrashing, pounding, grinding’; 


A. 


(adj.) ‘crushing, beating, thrashing, pounding, grinding’ 


Proto-Afrasian *cah- ‘to crush, to pound, to grind, to beat’: Proto-Semitic 
*cah- (extended forms: *cah-ak’-, *cah-an-, *cah-al-, *cah-ag-, *cah-ak-, 
*cah-aw/y-, *cah-at-) > Hebrew sahah [MQ] (< *cah-aw/v-) ‘to scrape’; 
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Akkadian saku (< *cah-ak-) ‘to pound, to crush’; Arabic sahaka ‘to crush, 
to pound, to bruise, to pulverize; to annihilate, to wipe out, to wear out’, 
sahik ‘crushing’, sahana ‘to crush, to pound, to bruise, to grind; to smooth 
by rubbing’, sahala ‘to scrape off, to shave off, to peel; to smooth, to make 
smooth, to plane, to file’, sahala ‘filings, file dust’, sahaga ‘to scrape off, 
to shave off, to rub off; to graze, to abrade, to strip off, sahata ‘to 
extirpate, to annihilate, to root out’, saha ‘to shovel or sweep away, to 
shave off (hair); Sabaean sht ‘to destroy’; Harstisi sehak ‘to crush, to 
grind fine’, sehàl ‘to grind (a knife), to scratch’; Sheri / Jibbali shak ‘to 
crush, to grind fine’, shal ‘to scratch, to grind (a knife)’; Mehri sahak ‘to 
crush, to mill, to grind fine’, sahal ‘to scratch, to grind (a knife)’; Ethiopic 
/ Geez sahala [td] ‘to sharpen’; Tigrinya sdhald ‘to sharpen’; Tigre 
sáhla ‘to sharpen’; Amharic sald ‘to sharpen’; Gurage sala ‘razor made 
locally’. The Ethiopian forms may be loans from Arabic (cf. Leslau 
1979:542). Murtonen 1989:298; Klein 1987:440; Leslau 1979:542 and 
1987:493; Zammit 2002:216. (?) Egyptian shm (Old Kingdom zhm) ‘to 
crush, to pound’. Faulkner 1962:238; Erman—Grapow 1921:167 and 
1926—1963.4:215; Hannig 1995:736; Gardiner 1957:591. Berber: Kabyle 
caqq (< *cah-ak’-) ‘to split; to be split, cracked’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:98, 
no. 408, *cVhak- ‘to cut, to break’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil cdattu (catti) ‘to beat, to thrash’, cattu ‘beating, 
thrashing’; Kota ca-t- (ca‘ty-) ‘to give a blow, to beat’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:214, no. 2450. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *cex- ‘to grind, to crush’: Georgian cex- ‘to remove 
stubble’; Mingrelian cax- ‘to grind, to crush’; Svan li-céxw-e ‘to mow’ 
(Georgian loan). Klimov 1964:228 *c,exw- ‘to pound, to crush’ and 
1998:264 *cex- ‘to remove stubble’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:447 
*cex-; Fáhnrich 2007:557 *cexw-; Schmidt 1962:149. 

D. Indo-European: Hittite (1st sg. pres. act.) za-ah-mi ‘to hit, to beat’; (nom. 
sg.) za-ah-ha-is ‘battle, war’; derivatives: (1st sg. pres. act.) za-ah-hi-ya-mi 
‘to battle (someone)’, (impf. reduplicated) za-ah-za-ah-hi-es-ke/a- ‘to 
battle fiercely’; (3rd sg. imp. act.) za-ah-hur-ra-id-du ‘to break, to crush’; 
(acc. sg.) za-ah-ra-in ‘knocker’ (?). Friedrich 1961:256—258; Kloekhorst 
2008b:1019—1020, 1021—1022, 1023, and 1023—1024. These may be 
relic forms in which an original initial dental affricate has been preserved 
in Hittite. Though Kloekhorst compares Greek opa ‘sign, mark’, ooa 
‘corpse’, and oitoc “grain, food’, there are no sure non-Anatolian cognates. 
Sanskrit tala-h ‘clapping of hands’, tada-h ‘beating, striking; blow, thump, 
knock’, tadáyati ‘to beat, to punish’ are suggestive, though not without 
their own problems. Cf. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:492—493 and I:498. 


Buck 1949:5.56 grind; 9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.31 rub. Bomhard 1996a:222— 
223, no. 633. 
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305. Proto-Nostratic root Schal (~ *chal-): 


(vb.) *c"al- ‘to cut, to split, to cleave, to break off or apart’; 
(n.) *c"al-a ‘cut, crack, split; stroke, blow’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *c"al-a ‘part, piece, chip, fragment’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *cal- ‘to cut, to split, to cleave, to break off or apart’: 


Proto-Semitic *cal-af- ‘to split, to cleave’ > Arabic salita ‘to split, to 
cleave; to break open, to burst’, sa/*, sil? ‘crack, fissure, rift’; Hebrew 
DE [y20] ‘cliff, crag’; Aramaic sil°a ‘rock’; Sheri / Jibbali séla? ‘to cut 
out the cheek (of a slaughtered animal)’, se" ‘cheek’. Murtonen 1989:301; 
Klein 1987:448. Proto-Semitic *cal-at- ‘to cut, to split, to cleave, to break 
off or apart’ > Akkadian salātu (also spelled šalātu) ‘to split off, to split, to 
cut; to split into many parts, to cut through, to cut up; to be split apart’, 
saltu ‘a cut’, siltu ‘shaving, splinter’, silittu ‘splitting off, forking off’; 
Arabic salata ‘to extract, to pull out; to chop off (something, especially a 
part of the body)’; Geez / Ethiopic sallata [AAt] ‘to sift, to split’; Tigrinya 
sälätä ‘to remove a plant from its stem, to peel off; Tigre sellatat 
‘notches, cuts’, Sálta ‘to destroy’; Amharic šällätä ‘to cut, to shear’. Leslau 
1987:500—501. 

Dravidian: Tulu se/é ‘crack, flaw (as in a stone)’; Telugu selagu, selayu, 
celagu, celavu ‘to cut’, sela ‘hole’; Kurux calxnda ‘to open, to uncover’, 
calxrna ‘to open (intr.)’; Malto calgo ‘to split or break open’, calgro ‘torn 
asunder’; Brahui caling, calénging ‘to become cracked, split’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:209, no. 2377. Tamil ca/ ‘furrow in plowing, track of a 
sower while passing and repassing in sowing’, cálai ‘street, avenue, road’; 
Malayalam cal ‘furrow, channel, track, line, direction’; Kota ca-l ‘furrow’; 
Toda so: ‘furrow’; Kannada säi ‘a continuous line, a furrow’; Kodagu 
calli ‘line, furrow, one complete plowing of a field, people related in any 
way by descent from a common ancestor’; Tulu salu ‘line, row, furrow’; 
Telugu cãlu ‘line, row, furrow, groove, track’, calupu ‘line, row, series’; 
Gondi äl ‘furrow’ (loan from Telugu); Konda sal ‘furrow’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:216, no. 2471. 

Proto-Kartvelian *ce/- ‘to cut, to mow’: Georgian cel- ‘to mow’; 
Mingrelian cel- ‘to mow’; Laz (n)cal-, (m)cal- ‘to cut into pieces’. Schmidt 
1962:149; Klimov 1964:223 *cel- and 1998:263 *cel- ‘to mow’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:445—446 *cel-; Fahnrich 2007:554—555 
*cel-. Proto-Kartvelian *cel- ‘scythe’: Georgian cel- ‘scythe’; Mingrelian 
cal- ‘scythe’. Klimov 1964:223 *cel- and 1998:262—263 *cel- ‘scythe’. 
Perhaps also: Proto-Kartvelian *cal-/*cel-/*cl- ‘to remove, to take off, to 
tear off’: Georgian cal-/cl- ‘to remove, to take off’; Svan cel-/cl- ‘to tear, 
to be torn into two parts, to split into two parts’, cil ‘bark (of tree)’. 
Fahnrich 2007:554 *cal-/*cel-/*cil-; Klimov 1998:263 *cel- : *cl- ‘to peel, 
to strip off; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:444—445 *cal-/*cel-/*cil-. 
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D. Proto-Altaic *čřalu- ‘(vb.) to cut; (adj.) sharp’: Proto-Tungus *čal- *(vb.) 
to cut off; to engrave, to carve; (n.) bed in a crossbow; arrowhead’ > 
Manchu coli- ‘to engrave, to carve’, čolikū ‘an engraving knife’; Evenki 
cali ‘arrowhead’; Negidal coli- ‘to cut off’; Ulch calu- ‘to cut off; to 
engrave, to carve’, cayli, čailqa ‘bed in a crossbow’; Orok cayla ‘bed in a 
crossbow’; Nanay / Gold čāli- ‘to cut off; to engrave, to carve’; Oroch cali 
“bed in a crossbow’. Proto-Mongolian *cali ‘sharp; sharp instrument, 
crowbar’ > Written Mongolian cali ‘sharp’, calir, caril ‘iron bar for 
demolishing rocks, breaking ice; crowbar, wrecking bar’; Khalkha calir, 
caril ‘sharp instrument, crowbar’; Buriat salī- ‘to be sharp’; Kalmyk cala, 
cälə ‘sharp’, calr, cälr ‘sharp instrument, crowbar’; Ordos éalir ‘sharp 
instrument, crowbar’. Proto-Turkic *cal- ‘(vb.) to knock (down), to hit, to 
agitate; to whet; to slaughter; to mow; to sting, to pierce; to sweep; to 
chop; to sharpen; (n.) scythe; whetstone; mowing; blade’ > Old Turkic čal- 
‘to knock (down)’; Karakhanide Turkic čal- ‘to knock (down)’; Turkish 
çal- ‘to give a blow to, to knock (on a door), to strike (the hour)’, çalım 
‘stroke, blow, swagger’, calin- ‘to be struck’; Gagauz calim ‘blade’; 
Azerbaijani čal- ‘to knock (down), to hit; to sting, to pierce; to sweep’, 
calyi ‘a kind of broom’; Turkmenian čal- ‘to sharpen, to whet; to sweep; to 
sting, to pierce’, calci ‘scythe; whetstone’; Uzbek čal- ‘to knock (down), 
to hit’, calyi urəq ‘scythe’; Uighur čal- ‘to knock (down), to hit’, calya 
‘scythe’; Karaim cal- ‘to knock (down), to hit, to agitate; to mow’, calqi, 
calyi ‘scythe’; Bashkir sali- ‘to slaughter’; Tatar čal- ‘to knock (down), to 
hit, to slaughter’, calyi ‘scythe’; Kirghiz čal- ‘to knock (down), to hit, to 
slaughter’, calyi ‘scythe’, calyin ‘mowing’; Noghay šal- ‘to knock (down), 
to hit’, šalyï ‘scythe’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) calyi ‘scythe’; Kazakh šal- 
‘to trip’, Salyi ‘scythe’, Salyin ‘mowing’; Yakut salin- ‘to fall abruptly’; 
Tuva Sali- ‘to sharpen, to whet’; Chuvash so/- ‘to mow’, solvk ‘a kind of 
broom’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:413—414 *č“alu ‘sharp; to cut’. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *calra- ‘to crush or press down 
on’ > Koryak cal/na- ‘to crush, to press down on’; Alyutor salira- ‘to 
crush, to press down on’. Fortescue 2005:43. Assuming semantic develop- 
ment from ‘to cut or break in pieces, to rub to pieces’ > ‘to crush’. 


Buck 1949:9.22 cut (vb.); 9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 9.31 rub; 
12.23 separate (vb.). 


306. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *c^al-a ‘part, piece, chip, fragment": 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *c"al- ‘to cut, to split, to cleave, to break off or apart’; 
(n.) *c"al-a ‘cut, crack, split; stroke, blow’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil calli ‘small pieces of stone or glass, potsherd, small 
chips (as of stone), rubble, small flat shells used for lime, small copper 
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coin’; Malayalam calli ‘chip, potsherds, copper cash’; Kannada jalli 
‘broken stone, metal’; Tulu calli ‘chip, potsherd’, jalli ‘broken stones’; 
Telugu jalli ‘road metal, broken stone’; Parji jalub ‘small stone chips’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:209, no. 2381. 

Proto-Kartvelian *cal- ‘part, piece’: Georgian cal- ‘part, one’; Laz co(r)- 
‘piece’. Klimov 1998:262 *cal- ‘part, piece’. 


Buck 1949:13.23 part (sb.). 


307. Proto-Nostratic root *c^uk^- (~ *chokh-): 
(vb.) *c^uk^- ‘to close, to shut, to cover’; 
(n.) *c^uk^-a ‘closure, cover, stoppage’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *cuk- ‘to close, to shut, to cover’: Proto-Semitic *cak-ak- 
‘to close, to shut, to cover’ > Hebrew sayay [J30] ‘to screen, to cover, to 
thatch; to plait, to interweave’, masay [193] ‘covering, screen’; Aramaic 
sayay ‘to interlace, to weave, to fence in’; Arabic sakka ‘to lock, to bolt 
(the door)’; Akkadian sakaku ‘to plug up, to block’; Sheri / Jibbali sekk ‘to 
sew, to close’; Tigrinya sdk’°e, sadk°e ‘string’; Tigre sdka ‘thread’; 
Gurage sdkkdkd ‘to drive a peg or a pointed object into the ground or the 
wall’, máskük ‘peg’; Amharic sdkkdkd ‘to thread through, to drive 
through’, sdkka ‘string, thread’; Harari sdkdka ‘to string, to put in a row’. 
Murtonen 1989:299; Klein 1987:446; Leslau 1963:139 and 1979:540. 
Proto-Semitic *cak-ar- ‘to shut, to close; to plug up, to block’ > Hebrew 
sdyar [129] ‘to shut up, to stop up’; Syriac sayar ‘to shut, to obstruct’; 
Arabic sakara ‘to shut, to close, to lock, to bolt’; Akkadian sekéru ‘to dam 
up, to close, to clog (a watercourse, a canal); to block (parts of the body)’, 
sikkuru ‘bolt’. Murtonen 1989:300; Klein 1987:446. (?) Berber: Tuareg 
askam ‘to withhold, to hold back (a small quantity of something which one 
is giving)’, askum ‘a stick with a hook used to grab the branches of trees in 
order to make it easier to cut them off; Wargla askam ‘to withhold, to hold 
back, to stop, to halt’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha tasskimt ‘a stick with a hook, 
used to break dried branches’. Highland East Cushitic *c'uk- ~ *cuk- ‘to 
close (with a lid)’ > Bambala cuk- ‘to close (with a lid)’; Burji c’uk-, 
c’ukk- ~ cuk- ‘to cover (a pot), to close’, c’ukkd ‘cover, stopper’. Sasse 
1982:49; Hudson 1989:184. Central Chadic *ca-cVkwa- ‘to stop up’ > 
Mofu sasakw ‘to stop up’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:97, no. 407, *cuk- ‘to 
close’; Takacs 2011a:21 *c-k/g ‘to close’. 

Proto-Uralic *cukka- ‘to close, to shut, to cover’: Hungarian csuk- ‘to 
close, to shut, to shut up, to shut in’; Votyak / Udmurt coktal-, coktal- ‘to 
cover, to stop up, to stuff up (for example, an opening)’, coksal-, coksal- 
‘to cover; to stop up, to stuff up (for example, an opening)’, coktdt- 
‘stopper, cork; lid’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets takalya- ‘to hide (tr.)’; 
Yenisei Samoyed / Enets tekaa- ‘to hide (intr.)’; Selkup Samoyed caga7a-, 
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Cakaca-, takata- ‘to shut up, to lock up, to shut’; Kamassian táktó ‘bolt, 
lock, contrivance used for shutting; (fish)-weir’, takta- ‘to close, to shut’. 
Collinder 1955:7 and 1977:28; Rédei 1986—1988:62 *cukka-; Décsy 
1990:98 [*chuka] ‘to shut, to block’. 


Buck 1949:7.23 lock (sb.); 12.25 shut, close (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
351—352, no. 177. 


22.15. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *c’ 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
c- c- c- c- t- č- č- c- 
-C’- -C’- -c(c)- -C’- -t- -é- -é- -C- 
308. Proto-Nostratic root *c 'al- (~ *c’al-) or *c'al- (~ *¢’al-): 


(vb.) *c'al- or *c'al- ‘to stretch out, to extend, to exceed; to be wealthy, to 


prosper, to do well’; 


(n.) *c'al-a or *c'al-a ‘wealth, prosperity, abundance’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *c’al- ‘(vb.) to stretch out, to extend, to exceed; to be 
wealthy, to prosper, to do well; (n.) wealth, prosperity’: Proto-Semitic 
*c'al-ah- *to stretch out, to extend, to exceed; to be wealthy, to prosper, to 
do well? > Hebrew salah [nox] ‘to advance, to prosper’; Aramaic salah ‘to 
prosper’; Arabic salaha ‘to be in good or perfect condition’, si/h ‘in good 
condition, perfect’, salah ‘soundness, good or healthy condition; beautiful 
order; peace; good actions, justice’; Sabaean s/h ‘to make successful, to 
prosper’; Harsüsi sáyleh ‘to be fat’; Sheri / Jibbali sé/ah ‘to be suitable, 
fine’, eslah ‘to do well’; Mehri saylah ‘to be fat’. Murtonen 1989:360; 
Klein 1987:548; Zammit 2002:256—257. Proto-Semitic *c’al-at’- ‘to 
stretch, to extend’ > Arabic saltah ‘wide, broad’, sulatih ‘spacious, roomy, 
wide’. Egyptian d7i ‘(arm) to stretch out, to extend’. Hannig 1995:992— 
993; Faulkner 1962:318; Erman—Grapow 1921:218 and 1926— 
1963.5:514; Gardiner 1957:603 (d?). Berber: Tuareg azzal ‘to make right, 
to rectify one thing, to be made right, to go right, to rectify, to be rectified, 
to go right, to be right, to extend, to expand’, zannazzal ‘to stretch’; Siwa 
azzal ‘to extend the hand’; Ghadames əzzəl ‘to offer, to extend, to be 
extended’; Mzab zzal ‘to offer, to extend, to lengthen’; Tamazight zzal ‘to 
extend, to be extended’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha azza/ ‘to stretch, to extend’; 
Riff azzal, azzar ‘to stretch, to extend’; Kabyle azzal ‘to offer, to extend, to 
be extended’. Proto-East Cushitic *d;aal- ‘to exceed, to be long(er)’ > 
Saho del. ‘to be long’; Gidole c’aal- ‘to be better, wealthier, taller’; Konso 
jaal- ‘to exceed, to be bigger, to be longer’; Galla / Oromo c’aal- ‘to 
exceed’. Sasse 1979:27. 

Dravidian: Tamil cal (calv-, canr-) ‘to be abundant, full; to be suitable, 
fitting; to be great, noble; to be sufficient’, ca/ ‘fullness, abundance’, calpu 
‘excellence, nobility’; Malayalam cala ‘richly, fully’; Kannada sal, salu ‘to 
be sufficient or enough, to suffice’; Telugu calu ‘to be able, capable; to 
bear, to endure; to be enough, sufficient’, calu ‘sufficiency’, calami 
‘insufficiency, inability’, calika ‘ability’, cala ‘abundant; abundantly’; 
Kolami sal ‘to be able’; Gondi hal ‘completely’; Konda sal ‘to be capable 
of, to be suitable’; Kuwi hdl ‘to suffice, to be enough to’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:216, no. 2470. 
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C. 


Indo-European: Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) za-lu-ga-nu-zi ‘to postpone, to 
delay’, (verbal noun) za-lu-ga-nu-mar “postponement, delay’; (derivative) 
(3rd sg. pret. act.) za-lu-ki-is-ta ‘to take long’. Friedrich 1961:258—259; 
Melchert 1994a:67, 110, 172, and 175; Kloekhorst 2008b:1027—1028. 
These may be relic forms in which an original initial dental affricate has 
been preserved in Hittite. Though Kloekhorst considers these forms to be 
derived from Proto-Indo-European *dlug'- (cf. Hittite [pl.] da-Iu-ga-e-es 
‘long’; Sanskrit dirghd-h ‘long’; Greek doAy6c ‘long’; Old Church Slavic 
dlog» ‘long’; Russian do/gij [1onruii] ‘long’; etc.), the consensus (Eichner, 
Laroche, Melchert, etc.) seems to be that two separate stems are involved 
here: (1) daluki- and (2) *zaluki-. 

Proto-Altaic *calo ‘full, abundant’: Proto-Tungus *Jalu- ‘to fill, to be 
filled’, *alu(m) ‘full’ > Manchu Jalu- ‘to be full, to be fulfilled, to fulfill’, 
3alu ‘full; fullness’, 3alun ‘fullness’, Jalukiya- ‘to fill out, to fill up, to fill 
a quota’, galukan ‘somewhat full’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) Jala ‘full’; 
Evenki alum ‘full’; Lamut / Even 3jalu- ‘full’; Negidal jalum ‘full’; 
Jurchen $aw-lu-ya ‘full’; Ulch Jalu(n) ‘full’; Orok dalumz3i ‘full’; Nanay / 
Gold zalo ‘full’; Oroch Zalu- ‘full’; Solon gala ‘full’. Proto-Mongolian 
*del- ‘(vb.) to expand; (adj.) full, abundant; wide, broad’ > Mongolian 
delge- *to spread, to display, to lay out, to unroll, to unwrap; to open, to 
stretch, to elongate; to propagate’, delger ‘extensive, vast; full, abundant; 
flourishing’, delgere- ‘to unfold, to grow, to increase, to expand, to spread, 
to become extensive; to develop, to bloom, to blossom', delgerel 
‘spreading, propagation, development’, deli- ‘to stretch’, delimel 
‘stretched, extended’, delbeg ‘large, wide; plentiful(ly), abundant(ly), 
bountiful(ly)’, delbeger ‘wide, broad, large’, delbei- ‘to be or become wide 
or broad (usually of objects), delegiiti ‘large, vast, spacious, wide 
extensive’; Khalkha delger ‘full, abundant; wide’, delge-, dele- ‘to 
expand’, delyiy, delii ‘wide, broad’; Buriat delger ‘full, abundant; wide’; 
Kalmyk delgr ‘full, abundant; wide’, del- ‘to expand’; Ordos delger ‘full, 
abundant; wide’; Dagur delgere-, delge- ‘to develop’; Monguor derge- ‘to 
unwrap, to unfold’. Poppe 1955:157. Proto-Turkic *dol- ‘full? > Old 
Turkic (Old Uighur) tolu ‘full’; Karakhanide Turkic tolu ‘full’; Turkish 
dolu ‘full’; Gagauz dolu ‘full’; Azerbaijani dolu ‘full’; Turkmenian dol 
‘full’; Tatar pt ‘full’; Bashkir tuli ‘full’; Karaim toli ‘full’; Kirghiz tolo 
‘full’; Kazakh ‘oli ‘full’; Uzbek tula ‘full’; Uighur tola, tolyan ‘full’; 
Noghay toli ‘full’; Tuva dolu ‘full’; Khakas tol- ‘to fill’; Chuvash tol- ‘to 
fill’, tolli ‘full’; Yakut tuol- ‘to fill’, toloru ‘full’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
tolo ‘full’; Dolgan tuol- ‘to fill’, toloru ‘full’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:390—391 *čālo ‘full; to fill’. 


Sumerian zal ‘to become wide’. 
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Buck 1949:11.42 wealth, riches; 11.51 rich; 12.57 long; 12.58 tall; 12.61 wide, 
broad. 


309. Proto-Nostratic root *c 'ar- (~ *c’ar-) stem indicating downward motion: 


(vb.) *c 'ar- ‘to slip or slide down, to fall down, to roll down, to lean or bend 


down, to throw down’; 


(n.) *c’ar-a ‘the act of slipping, sliding, falling, or rolling down’; 
(particle) *c’ar- ‘down’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *c'ar-af- ‘to throw down, to fell, to bring to the 


ground’ > Arabic sarafa ‘to throw down, to fell, to bring to the ground; to 
be epileptic, to have an epileptic fit, sari?, maer" ‘thrown to the ground, 
felled; epileptic; demented, insane, mad, crazy'; Epigraphic South Arabian 
sr? ‘to throw down, to humiliate’. Zammit 2002:253. According to several 
scholars, the following are related to the Arabic and Epigraphic South 
Arabian forms cited here: Hebrew sara&a0 [NYS] ‘leprosy’, sariia® 
[X93] ‘suffering from a skin eruption, struck with a skin disease’; 
Aramaic sar "a0ü ‘leprosy’; Geez / Ethiopic sarna°t [&C70t] ‘scab, 
malignant ulcer’, sarna? [&-C7A] (for *sarna°) ‘eczema, poisonous snake’ 
(probably rather ‘ulcer’ or ‘disease caused by a poisonous snake’); 
Akkadian sennitu, sennittu, sirnittu ‘a skin disease’. Murtonen 1989:367; 
Klein 1987:557; Leslau 1987:564. Berber: Tuareg andar ‘to jump quickly 
from one’s seat, to fall suddenly from one’s seat; to be or become angry’; 
Ghadames andar ‘to throw, to shoot, to drop’; Nefusa antar ‘to fall, to 
drop, to abort’; Wargla andar ‘to make fall, to drop, to have a miscarriage, 
to abort’; Tamazight dar ‘to go down, to slope down, to find’, sdar ‘to go 
down, to remove, to lay (eggs)’, taduri ‘descent, fall’; Riff ndar ‘to throw’; 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha dar ‘to fall’; Kabyle dar ‘to fall’, ddar ‘to jump, to 
ascend and descend suddenly’. 

Dravidian: Tamil cari (-v-, -nt-) ‘to slip away, to slide down, to roll, to 
tumble, to stumble down, to give way, to yield, to lean, to incline, to be 
aslant, to slope’, cari (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to cause to slip or roll, to topple, to pour 
down, to make slant, to incline’, cari ‘declivity, slope of a mountain’, 
carivu ‘sliding, rolling, slipping down, slope, declivity’, carukku (carukki-) 
‘to slip’, caruvu (caruvi-) ‘to slip away, to slide down’, caruvu ‘declivity, 
steep side of a rock’, caruval ‘sloping, slope’; Malayalam cariyuka ‘to 
slide, slip, or roll down; to lean, to bend’, carikka ‘to bend, to make to lean 
sideways, to lower a vessel, to pour’, carippikka ‘to cause to lean’, 
cariccal ‘a low shed, a side room’, carivu, caru ‘inclination, slope, 
bending’, carkuka ‘to glide, to slide’; Kota jarv- (jard-) ‘to slide and fall, 
to slide down a slope’, jarv- (jart-) ‘to cause to slip and fall’; Kannada sari 
‘to move, to go, to go or move to one side, to move out of place, to slide, 
to go to the right or left, to slip, to fall down, to run off, to run away, to put 
on one side’, sari ‘sliding, flight, state of being aside, precipice, deep 
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ravine’, sari ‘steep precipice’, jari ‘to slip or fall, to slide, to collapse, to 
slip away’, jari ‘ravine’, jaragu, jarigu, jarugu ‘to slip, to slide, to roll 
down, to move aside, to elapse (time)’, saraku, saruku ‘to slip, to slide, to 
move aside, to give place, to yield’; (?) Kodagu tari- (tariv-, tarinj-) ‘to 
bend to one side (intr.)’, tari- (tarip-, taric-) ‘to bend to one side (tr.)’; 
Telugu jaragu, jarugu ‘to pass, to elapse (time), to occur, to be current or 
usual, to come to pass, to slide, to glide, to slip, to creep, to crawl, to move 
on, to be slippery’, jarapu ‘to spend or pass (time), to push or move 
forward’, jarugudu ‘slipping, sliding’, (?) s(r)aggu ‘to decrease, to grow 
less, to be diminished, to abate, to sink, to go down’, cari, cariya ‘cliff, 
precipice, side of a hill or mountain’; Kolami jarāg- ‘to slip’; Kuwi 
jarginai ‘to occur’; Malto jarge ‘to be dropped, to fall’, jarqtre ‘to drop, to 
let fall’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:208, no. 2360. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *c’ar- (preverb of direction) ‘down, away, off’: Georgian 
c'a(r)- (preverb) ‘away, off’; Mingrelian c’o- (preverb) ‘down, below’; 
Laz c’o- (preverb) ‘down, below’. Klimov 1964:241—242 *ca- and 
1998:292—293 *car- (preverb of direction) ‘down, away, off; Fahnrich 
2007:616—617 *car-. Proto-Kartvelian (adverb) *c’are ‘down, down- 
wards’: Georgian c 'are ‘down, downwards’; Mingrelian c ole ‘down’; Laz 
c ale ‘down’. Klimov 1964:242 *ca-re. 

D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) t'arqayaj- ‘to stumble’, t'arqal'u ‘curve (of a 
road or a river)’, carqal'uu ‘something curved, bent’, Carqayarej- ‘to twist 
(a joint)’. Nikolaeva 2006:126. Assuming semantic development from ‘to 
stumble, to fall down'. 


Buck 1949:10.42 slide, slip (vb.). 


310. Proto-Nostratic root *c'ar- (~ *c’ar-) or *c'ar- (~ *c'ar-): 
(vb.) *c'ar- or *c'ar- ‘to be or become visible, clear, evident; to reveal, to 
make known, to make clear, to clarify’; 
(n.) *c'ar-a or *c'ar-a ‘visibility, clarity’; (adj.) ‘visible, clear, evident’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *c'ar- ‘to be or become visible, clear, evident; to make 
clear, to clarify’: Proto-Semitic *c 'ar- (extended forms: Ze 'ar-ah-, *c'ar- 
aw/y-) ‘to be or become clear, evident; to make clear, to clarify’ > Arabic 
saraha ‘to make clear, to clarify, to explain’, saruha ‘to become clear, 
evident’, sarih ‘clear, distinct, obvious, plain, evident’, sara ‘to look at, to 
gaze’; Geez / Ethiopic sarya [AC] ‘to be purified, refined, cleansed, 
filtered’; Tigrinya sdrdyd ‘to be pure, clear’; Tigre sára ‘to be clear, pure, 
healthy’; Amharic fárra ‘to be pure, to be clarified, to be clear, to brighten, 
to clear up (weather)’, afdrra ‘to purify, to make clear, to clean, to 
elucidate’; Gurage fdrra ‘to be filtered, purified, clear’. Leslau 1979:629 
and 1987:564. Berber: Tawlemmet azzaru ‘iris (pupil of the eye)’; Nefusa 
zar ‘to see’; Siwa zar ‘to see’; Wargla zar ‘to see, to look at; to know’; 
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Mzab zer ‘to see, to imagine’; Tamazight zar ‘to see, to look at; to know; 
to pay a visit’, izri ‘eyesight, eyes’; Riff zar ‘to see, to look at, to examine’; 
Kabyle zar ‘to see; to know’, izri ‘eyesight, eyes’; Chaoia zar ‘to see, to 
look at; to know, to foresee’; Zenaga zar ‘to see; to find by accident, to 
discover’. 

Proto-Dravidian *carr- ‘to reveal, to make known, to make clear, to 
clarify’: Tamil carru (carri-) ‘to publish, to announce, to explain in detail, 
to speak, to mention, to praise, to beat (as a drum)’; Malayalam carruka ‘to 
speak loud, to call on gods and sing (as astrologers)’; Kota ca:r- (ca‘ry-) 
‘to tell news in all places’; Kannada saru ‘to cry out, to proclaim aloud, to 
publish’; Tulu sa@riyuni ‘to proclaim, to publish, to preach, to warn’, 
sariyavuni ‘to cause to proclaim or publish’; Telugu cafu ‘to proclaim, to 
declare, to announce, to publish, to make known to the public’, catimpu 
‘proclamation, announcements, publishing by beat of drum’, cdtuva 
‘proclamation’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:217, no. 2486. 
Proto-Indo-European *t’er-/*t’or-/*t’'r- ‘to be or become visible, clear, 
evident’: Sanskrit dárpana-h ‘mirror’; Old High German zort ‘clear’; 
Greek ópáo (= Opda) ‘to see, to look, to observe’, óponóGo ‘to gaze at’. 
Pokorny 1959:212 *der(ep)- ‘to see’ (?); Walde 1927—1932.1:803 
*derep-; Boisacq 1950:203; Frisk 1970—1973.1:422; Beekes 2010.1:357; 
Hofmann 1966:55—56 *derep-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:300; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.II:22. Proto-Indo-European *t’erkt-/*t’ork'-/*t’'rkh- ‘to be or 
become visible, clear, evident; to see clearly’: Sanskrit dars- ‘to see, to 
behold, to look at, to regard, to consider; to see with the mind, to learn, to 
understand; to notice, to care for, to look into, to try, to examine’, drsta-h 
‘seen, visible’, drsti-h ‘seeing, sight’, dr$ya-h ‘conspicuous, visible’, 
darsá-h ‘sight, glimpse’; Greek óépkopo ‘to see clearly, to look at, to look 
on, to perceive’, óép&ig ‘sense of sight’, 6pákog ‘eye’; Old Irish derc ‘eye’; 
Welsh drych ‘sight, appearance, mirror’; Gothic ga-tarhjan ‘to denote, to 
identify, to distinguish’; Old English torht ‘bright, beautiful, illustrious’, 
torhtian ‘to make clear, to show’; Old Saxon toroht ‘bright, clear’; Old 
High German zoraht ‘bright, clear’, ougo-zorhtan ‘to reveal’; Albanian 
drité ‘light’. Rix 1998a:105 *derk- ‘to look or glance at, to see, to behold’; 
Pokorny 1959:213 *derk- ‘to look’; Walde 1927—1932.1:806—807 
*derk-; Mann 1984—1987:141 *derko, -ið ‘to see, to look, to notice’, 141 
*derkos (*derks-) ‘seeing, clear; sight, look’, 156 *dork- ‘sight’, 163 
*drk- (radical) ‘to see’, 164 *drksos, -d, -ios ‘vision’, 164 *dyktis ‘seeing, 
sight, brightness’; Watkins 1985:12 *derk- and 2000:16 *derk- ‘to see’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:217 *t’erk[*]- and 1995.1:186 *t'erk^- ‘to 
see’; Mallory—Adams 1997:505 *derk- ‘to glance at’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1I:23—24, II:58, and II:61; Huld 1983:55 *drk-ti-, *derk-; Boisacq 
1950:178 *derk-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:368; Hofmann 1966:55—56 *derk-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:264—265; Beekes 2010.:317—318 *derk-; 
Kroonen 2013:510 Proto-Germanic *tarhjan- ‘to mark’; Orél 1998:75 and 
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2003:402 Proto-Germanic *tarxjanan; Feist 1939:203 *derk-; Lehmann 
1986:150 *derk-. 


Buck 1949:6.96 mirror; 15.51 see; 15.52 look (vb.), look at; 15.53 sight (subj.); 
15.54 sight (obj.), look (obj.), appearance; 17.34 clear, plain. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:354— 355, no. 180. 


311. Proto-Nostratic root *c 'aw- (— *c’aw-): 

(vb.) *c’aw- ‘to be or become dry, withered, emaciated, lean’; 

(n.) *c'aw-a *that which is withered, dry, lean, blighted'; (adj.) *dry, withered, 
lean, blighted’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *c'aw-V-D"- ‘to be or become dry, withered, emaciated, lean’; 

(adj.) *c'aw-DP-a ‘that which is withered, dry, lean, blighted’; (adj.) ‘dry, 
withered, lean, blighted’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil cavalai ‘leanness of an infant not fed on mother's milk, 
tenderness, immaturity’, cavanku (cavanki-) ‘to become lean, emaciated; to 
shrink, to subside; to become faint, to languish’, cavu ‘to become weak, to 
be emaciated’, cavi ‘withered crop, blighted or empty grain’, cavattai 
‘withered grain, chaff; emaciated person, dried betel leaves’; Malayalam 
cavala ‘empty corn, hollowness, leanness’, cavi ‘empty grain, blighted 
corn, cankerworm, palmerworm’; Tulu cavuli ‘old’; Telugu cavile 
‘leanness, thinness’, sávi ‘blasted stalk of withered corn’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:210, no. 2392. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *c’wel- ‘dry stem, straw’: Georgian c’vel- ‘chaff; 
Mingrelian c’u- ‘straw, stem’; Laz c’u- ‘straw, stem’, o-c’val-e- ‘chaff’; 
Svan c'wi, c'uw (< *c’wel-) ‘stalk, stem’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:500—501 *cwel-; Klimov 1998:294—295 *cwel- ‘dry stem, straw’; 
Fahnrich 2007:622—623 *cwel-. 


Buck 1949:15.84 dry. 


312. Proto-Nostratic root *c 'il»- (~ *c'el»-): 
(vb.) *c 'il»- ‘to strip off, to peel off, to pick, to pluck’; 
(n.) Sc 'il/-a ‘peeling, picking, plucking’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil i/i ‘to strip off, to pluck’; Malayalam cilikka ‘(the rind of 
a fruit) to open from ripeness’; Tulu cu/kuni ‘to flay’; Parji cilgg- ‘to peel 
off, to flake off (intr.)’, cilkip- (cilkit-) ‘to peel off, to scale off (tr.)’; Kui 
slinga (slingi-) ‘to be plucked, untied, loosened’, slipka (« *slik-p-; slikt-) 
‘to loosen, to untie, to pluck off’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:224, no. 2585. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *c’il- ‘to pick (fruit, flowers)’: Georgian c 'il- ‘to gather, 
to pick (fruit, flowers)’; Mingrelian c 1 ‘to pick (fruit, flowers)’; Laz c 'il- 
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‘to pick (fruit, flowers)’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:502— 503 *cil-; 
Fahnrich 2007:625 *cil-; Klimov 1998:296 *cil- ‘to pick (fruit, flowers)’. 


Sumerian zil ‘to peel off, to strip off’. 


313. Proto-Nostratic root *c iry- (~ *c’er-): 
(vb.) Sc 'ir?- ‘to squeak, to chirp, to cheep, to peep’; 
(n.) Sc ’ir’-a ‘a kind of bird’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *c'ir- ‘a kind of bird’: Semitic: Tigrinya coru ‘a kind of 
bird’; Gurage (Masqan) corri, (Gogot) čğərriyä ‘a kind of bird’; Amharic 
cere ‘a kind of bird’. These forms may be borrowings from Cushitic. 
Leslau 1979:187. Egyptian drt, dryt, drw ‘kite’ (Demotic tr-t ‘bird of 
prey’); Coptic tre [pe] ‘kite’. Faulkner 1962:323; Hannig 1995:1011; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:221 and 1926—1963.5:596 and 5:601; Cerny 
1976:194; Vycichl 1983:220. Lowland East Cushitic: Galla / Oromo écirrii 
‘a kind of bird’. Omotic: Ome €eraa ‘bird’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:105, no. 
443, *cir- ‘bird’. 

Proto-Dravidian *cir- ‘a kind of bird’: Gondi sit, hirt ‘parrot’; Konda sira 
‘parrot’; Pengo hira ‘a kind of bird’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:224, no. 
2582. 

Proto-Kartvelian *c'rip - ‘to cheep, to peep’: Georgian c rip - ‘to squeak, 
to peep’; Laz c’ip’- ‘to cheep, to peep’. Klimov 1998:302 *crip- ‘to cheep, 
to peep’. Proto-Kartvelian *c’ruc’- ‘to peep, to squeak’: Georgian c’ruc’- 
‘to peep, to squeak’; Mingrelian c’irc’- ‘to weep, to whimper, to squeal, to 
peep, to cheep’. Fáhnrich 2007:636 *cruc-. 

Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) ciremedie ‘little bird’, Ciremed-uo ‘bird 
egg’. Nikolaeva 2006:133. 

Altaic: Mongolian Cirala- ‘to squeak, to scream, to cry; to grunt, to roar’. 
Eskimo-Aleut: Proto-Inuit *cirvag ‘guillemot’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit 
sinvaq ‘guillemot’; North Alaskan Inuit sinvaq ‘sea pigeon’; Greenlandic 
Inuit sisfaq ‘guillemot’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:86. 


314. Proto-Nostratic root *c ur- (~ *c’or-): 
(vb.) *c 'ur- ‘to twist, to turn, to revolve; to press, tie, or bind together; to wrap 


up; to surround, to encircle, to enclose’; 


(n.) *c’ur-a ‘that which is tied, twisted, wrapped, or bound together: coil, 


A. 


wrapping, binding, loop, etc.; that which surrounds, encircles, or 
encloses: enclosure, wall, surroundings, circle’ 


Proto-Afrasian *c’ur- ‘to press, tie, or bind together; to wrap up; to 
surround, to encircle, to enclose’: Proto-Semitic *c ''a/wa/r- ‘to press, tie, 
or bind together; to wrap’ > Hebrew sür [118] ‘to confine, to bind 
together, to besiege; to wrap’; Aramaic sur ‘to wrap up, to wrap together; 
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to besiege, to beleaguer'. Murtonen 1989:357; Klein 1987:543. Proto- 
Semitic *c'ar-ar- ‘to press, tie, or bind together; to enclose, to wrap’ > 
Arabic sarra ‘to lace, to cord, to tie up, to truss up, to bind (something)’, 
surra ‘bag, purse; bundle, packet, parcel’; Hebrew sarar [173] ‘to bind, to 
tie up; to wrap, to enclose; to be restricted, narrow, scant, cramped’, saror 
[1103] ‘bundle, package’; Aramaic sarar ‘to tie up, to wrap, to enclose’; 
Mehri sar ‘to tie the foreskin tight before circumcision’, sáttar ‘to be tied; 
to have retention of the urine’; Sheri / Jibbali zer ‘to tie the foreskin tight 
before circumcision’; Harsüsi ser ‘to tie the foreskin tight before 
circumcision’. Murtonen 1989:366; Klein 1987:557. Egyptian dri 
‘enclosing wall’ (?), drit ‘wall’ (?), drw ‘wall’ (?), drww ‘wall’ (?). Hannig 
1995:1010, 1012, and 1012—1013; Faulkner 1962:323—324; Gardiner 
1957:604; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:599. East Chadic *sur- ‘to 
press, to pack’ > Kabale sar- ‘to press, to pack’; Bidiya surray- ‘to press, 
to pack’; Migama suura- ‘to be heavy; to load’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:107—108, no. 455, *cur- ‘to press together’. 

Dravidian: Tamil curru (curri-) ‘(vb.) to revolve, to circulate, to turn 
around, to spin, to take a circuitous course, to wind about, to wander 
about, to be coiled, to lie encircling, to be giddy or dizzy; to encircle, to 
entwine, to embrace, to surround, to encompass, to wear round, to coil up, 
to roll up, to whirl; (n.) moving round, revolving, rolling, circumference, 
circuit, roundabout way, surroundings, neighborhood, coil, roll, toe-ring, 
surrounding wall’, curru-murrum ‘all around, on all sides’, cüru (cüri-) ‘to 
surround, to encompass’; Malayalam curruka ‘to be about, to go about, to 
be giddy, to roll around, to put on’, curru ‘what is circular, circumference, 
a ring’, cura ‘a circle, coil; once around’; Kota cut- (cuty-) ‘to wander, to 
wrap around, to coil (rope), to twirl (sling), to wrap on (waistcloth)’; 
Kannada suttu ‘(vb.) to surround, to encompass, to wrap round, to wind, to 
roll up, to go round, to circumambulate; (n.) that surrounds, enclosure, 
state of being enclosed, circumference, compass, coil, cheroot, coiled 
metal ring, a walk around, a turn’, sutta (adv.) ‘round about’, sutta mutta 
‘all around, completely around’, suttal ‘round about, state of being round 
about’, suttuvike ‘turning round, feeling giddy’; Kodagu cutt- (cutti-) ‘to 
wind around, to wander about’; Tulu sutta ‘circumference, circuit, round 
about’, suttuni ‘to wind, to roll, to wrap, to surround’; Telugu cuttu ‘(vb.) 
to roll as a mat, to pass around, to wrap (as thread, cloth, turban), to wind, 
to encircle, to encompass, to go round, to circumambulate; (n.) a round, 
circuit, a going round, ring; (adj.) circuitous, round about; (adv.) all 
around, on all sides’, cutta ‘a roll of anything, loop, coil, ring, cheroot’; 
Kolami sut- (sutt-) ‘to wind (turban)’ (Telugu loan); Naikri sutt- ‘to wind’; 
Parji cutt- ‘to wind round’; Gadba (Salur) cuff- ‘to roll up’; Konda sut- ‘to 
twine (rope)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:236—237, no. 2715. Tamil curi 
(-v-, -nt-) ‘to be spiral (as a conch), to whirl around, to eddy (as water), to 
curl’, curi (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to wind spirally, to whirl, to curl, to lie in a circle’, 
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curi ‘whirling, spiral, curve, screw, white curl on the forehead of bulls’, 
curiyal ‘curling, curly hair, lock of hair, woman's hair’, curul (curulv-, 
curunt-) ‘(vb.) to become coiled, to roll, to curl (as hair); (n.) rolling, roll, 
coil, curl, woman's hair curled and tied up in dressing’, curulal ‘ringlet, 
coil’, curulai ‘roll’, curuttu (curutti-) ‘(vb.) to roll up, to coil, to curl, to 
fold, to twist; (n.) curling, coiling, anything rolled up, cheroot’, curuttai 
‘curly hair, curly-haired boy or girl’, curunai ‘anything rolled up’, cir ‘to 
revolve, to whirl around’, cūrppu ‘whirling, revolving; bracelet’, cūral 
‘whirling (as of wind)’; Malayalam curiyal ‘a round rattan basket’, curuttu 
‘a roll, cheroot, a sheaf’, curul ‘scroll, roll’, curujuka ‘to be rolled up, to be 
curled’, curuttuka ‘to roll up (tr.)’; Kota curn- (curd-) ‘to lie in coils 
(snake, rope)’, curt- (curty-) ‘to coil, to roll (tr.)’; Kannada suruli, surule, 
surali ‘a coil, rope’, surutu, suruntu ‘to coil, to roll up (intr.)’, surku, sukku 
‘to curl’, surku, sukku, sunku, sokku ‘a curl’; Kodagu turid- (turind-) ‘to be 
rolled up’, turit- (turiti-) ‘to roll up (tr.)’, tore ‘a string that goes round’, 
tore (torev-, torand-) ‘to be wound round and round (a string)’, tora 
(torap-, torat-) ‘to wind round and round (a string)’; Tulu turtu ‘a 
woman's hair tied in a knot’, surali, suruli ‘a coil, a roll of anything’; Parji 
cird- ‘to turn’, cirdip- (cirdit-) ‘to make to turn’, cirdukud ‘circuit, 
roundabout way’, cirl- ‘to revolve’, cirlip- (cirlit-) ‘to make to revolve’; 
Gadba (Salur) sirl- ‘to revolve’, sirl- (silr-, silir-) ‘to rotate’; Gondi 
surundana ‘to go round and round (especially in the Bhawar marriage 
ceremony)’, surund- ‘to roll’; Pengo Aur- ‘to wind, to wind round, to roll 
up’; Kui sursuri ‘curly’; Kurux kürnaà ‘to put on and tie a sari round one’s 
waist’; Malto kurge ‘to roll up, to wrap up’; Brahui kūring ‘to roll up (tr.), 
to make a clean sweep of’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:232—233, no. 2684; 
Krishnamurti 2003:126 *cur-V-/*cür- ‘to curl, to roll up’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *c'r-ax- and *c’r-ex-/*c r-ix- ‘to twist tightly together’: 
Georgian c’rex-/c’rix- ‘to twist tightly together’, da-c’rax-n-a- ‘to twist 
tightly together’ (< *c’r-ax-); Mingrelian c 'irox-/c 'irix- ‘to twist tightly 
together’. Klimov 1998:302 *cr-ex- : *cr-ix- ‘to twist, to weave; to 
interlace’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:510 *cr-ex-/*cr-ix-; Fahnrich 
2007:635 *crex-/*crix-. Perhaps also: Proto-Kartvelian *c 'ur- ‘to filter, to 
strain, to press out > Georgian c’ur- ‘to filter, to strain, to press out’; 
Mingrelian c’ur-, c’ar- ‘to filter, to strain, to press out’; Laz (n)c’or-, 
(n)c 'ir- ‘to press, to squeeze’; Svan c’wr-, c’ur- ‘to filter, to strain, to press 
out’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:511 *cur-; Fáhnrich 2007:637 *cur-; 
Klimov 1964:246 *cur- and 1998:303 *cur- ‘to press, to squeeze out; to 
flow out’. Proto-Kartvelian *c ’r-ed-/*c ’r-id-/*c’y-d- ‘to filter, to strain’ > 
Georgian c’ret’-/c’rit’-/c’rt’- ‘to filter, to strain’, [c'ret'il-] in dac’ret’il- 
‘filtered, strained’; Mingrelian c 'irad-/c 'irid-/c ird- ‘to filter, to strain, to 
be filtered’, c'iradil-, c’aradil- ‘filtered, strained’; Laz c’rod-/c’urd- ‘to 
filter, to strain’. Klimov 1964:246 **cred-/*crid-/*cerd- and 1998:301 
*cr-ed-/*cr-id-/*cr-d- ‘to filter, to strain’ and 302 *cred-il- ‘filtered, 
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strained’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:509—510 *cred-/*crid-/*crd-; 
Fahnrich 2007:634—635 *cred-/*crid-/*crd-. 


Buck 1949:9.16 bind (vb. tr.); 10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around (vb.); wind, 
wrap (vb.); roll (vb.). 


22.16. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *s 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
s- s- c- s- s- s- s- 
-$- -S- -c(c)- -S- -S- -S- -S- 
315. Proto-Nostratic root *sa?- (~ *sa?-): 


Extended form: 
(vb.) *sa?-V-y- ‘to sift’; 
(n.) *sa?-y-a ‘sieve’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian si, si? ‘to sift (flour. Hannig 1995:657 and 664; 
Faulkner 1962:209; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.4:16. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *se?(y/i)- ‘(vb.) to sift; (n.) sieve’: Greek 78a, NOÉ% 
‘to sift, to strain’, NOudc ‘a strainer’; Welsh hidl ‘sieve’; Old Icelandic sald 
‘sieve’, sælda ‘to sift’; Faroese sáld ‘sieve’; Norwegian saald ‘sieve’, 
sælda ‘to sift’; Swedish såll ‘sieve’, (dial.) sálda, sälla ‘to sift’; Danish 
saald, sold ‘sieve’, (dial.) sælde ‘to sift’; Lithuanian sietas ‘sieve’, sijoju, 
sijoti ‘to sift’; Old Church Slavic *séo, *séti (*séjati) in pro-séjati ‘to sift, 
to winnow’, sito ‘sieve’; Russian sito [cuTo] ‘sieve, after, bolt, bolter, 
strainer’; Serbian sijati ‘to sift’, sito ‘sieve’. Rix 1998a:469—470 *seh,(i)- 
‘to sift’; Pokorny 1959:889 *sé(i)- ‘to sift; Walde 1927—1932.1I:459 
*se(i)-; Watkins 1985:56 *se- and 2000:73 *sé- ‘to sift’ (contracted from 
earlier *sea,-); Mallory—Adams 1997:518 *seh,(i)- ‘to sift’; Boisacq 
1950:315; Beekes 2010.1:511 *seh,-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:624; Hofmann 
1966:105; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:407; Orél 2003:327 Proto-Germanic 
*sedlan; Kroonen 2013:430 Proto-Germanic *sédla- ‘sieve, riddle’ (< 
*seh,- ‘to sift’); Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:254; De Vries 1977:460 and 
575; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:783 and II:784 *séi-; Derksen 2008:448 
*seh,i- and 2015:397; Smoczynski 2007.1:549 *sih,-eh;-, *seh;i-. 

C. Altaic: Proto-Tungus *sayi-3a (~ -ga) ‘sieve’ > Ulch sayZa ‘sieve’; Nanay 
/ Gold say3a ‘sieve’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1198 *sájgo ‘to 
filter, to ooze’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak also compare Proto-Mongolian 
*saya- ‘to milk’ and Proto-Turkic *sag- ‘to milk’. 


316. Proto-Nostratic root *sady- (~ *sad-): 
(vb.) *sad"- ‘to hear, to listen, to judge’; 
(n.) *sad»-a ‘hearing, judgment, condemnation, punishment? 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian sdm ‘to hear, to listen, to obey, to understand, to 
judge’, sdmi ‘judge’; Coptic (Sahidic) sdtm [cwrm], (Bohairic) sotem 
[cwrem] ‘to hear, to listen to, to obey’. Hannig 1995:794; Faulkner 
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1962:259; Erman—Grapow 1921:177 and 1926—1963.4:384—387; 
Gardiner 1957:593; Vycichl 1983:199; Cerny 1976:165. 

Proto-Kartvelian *sajg-/*s¥g- ‘to judge, to try, to punish’: Georgian sa3- 
/s%- ‘to judge, to try, to punish’, ržul- (< *sZul-) ‘law, trust’; Mingrelian 
z03- (< *so$g-, with assimilation of initial s- to z-) ‘to wish, to desire’; 
Svan sgoj- ‘to judge, to try’ (Zan loan, with consonants transposed). 
Klimov 1998:163 *sa3- : *s3- ‘to judge, to try, to punish’. 

Proto-Altaic *sa3V- ‘to slander, to condemn’: Proto-Tungus *sa3i- ‘to 
condemn’ > Evenki sa3i-ca- ‘to condemn’; Solon sa¥ila- ‘to condemn’. 
Proto-Mongolian *sezig ‘doubt? > Written Mongolian sežig ‘doubt, 
suspicion, distrust’, sezigle- ‘to doubt, to suspect, to distrust’; Khalkha 
sežig ‘doubt’; Buriat bezeg ‘doubt’; Kalmyk segag ‘doubt’; Ordos sezik 
‘doubt’. Proto-Turkic *say- ‘(vb.) to slander, to lie; (n.) slander, lie’ > 
Uzbek sayiy ‘delirium’; Khakas sayya- ‘to slander, to lie’, sayyay ‘slander, 
lie’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) sayyaq ‘slander, lie’; Chuvash soy- ‘to 
slander, to lie’, soy ‘slander, lie’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1221 
*sazV ‘to slander, to condemn’. 


Buck 1949:15.41 hear; 15.42 listen; 15.43 hearing (sb.); 15.44 sound (sb.); 
21.16 judge (vb.); 21.162 decide; 21.17 judgment; 21.32 condemn. 


317. Proto-Nostratic root *sag- (~ *sag-) or *Sag- (~ *Sag-): 
(vb.) *sag- or *Sag- ‘to reach, to arrive at, to attain, to achieve, to get, to 


obtain’; 


(n.) *sag-a or *Sag-a ‘acquisition, attainment, victory’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *sag- ‘to get, to obtain’: Proto-Semitic *sag-al- ‘to get, to 
obtain, to possess’ > Hebrew sayullah [1230] *possession, property'; 
Akkadian sugullate ‘herds’; Ugaritic sg/ ‘treasure’; Aramaic siggel, siyél 
‘to acquire’; Arabic sagala ‘to possess many goods’. Murtonen 1989:296; 
Klein 1987:434. Egyptian sd?wt (?) ‘precious things, treasure’, sd?wtyw (?) 
‘treasurers’, sd?w (?) ‘precious’. Faulkner 1962:258. 

Proto-Indo-European *seg^-/*sog^- ‘to get, to obtain’: Greek Zum ‘to have, 
to hold’; Sanskrit sdhate ‘to overcome, to conquer’, sáhas- ‘strength, 
power, force, victory’; Avestan hazah- ‘power, victory’; Gothic sigis 
‘victory’; Old Icelandic sigr ‘victory’, sigra ‘to vanquish, to overcome’; 
Old English sigor, sige ‘triumph, victory, success’, sigorian ‘to triumph’; 
Old Frisian si ‘victory’; Old Saxon sigi-, only in sigi-drohtin ‘lord of 
victory, God’; Dutch zege ‘victory’; Old High German sigu, sigi ‘victory’, 
sigiron ‘to conquer’ (New High German Sieg ‘victory, triumph, conquest’, 
siegen ‘to be victorious, to triumph, to gain a victory’ [über ‘over’ ], Sieger 
‘conqueror, victor, winner’); Tocharian A/B sāk- ‘to remain (behind), to 
restrain, to hold back’. Rix 1998a:467—468 *se$^- ‘to have, to hold; to 
overcome, to defeat, to conquer’; Pokorny 1959:888— 889 *segh- ‘to hold 
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fast; Walde 1927—1932.1E481—482 *segh-; Mann 1984—1987:1118 
*séóhis, 1119 *seghlos ‘hold, grip’, 1119 *seghmn- (*seghano-, *seghno-) 
‘hold, holder, beam, support, stay, strut’, 1119 *segho ‘to hold, to seize’, 
1119 *seghos, -es- ‘hold, grip, might; mighty, firm’, 1119 *segthis, 
1119—1120 *seghuros (*sogh-) ‘strong, firm’, 1239—1240 *sogh- 
(*soghos, -à, -ia) ‘hold, holder, handle’, 1240 *soghuros (*soghuros) 
‘firm, stable’, 1240 *soghlos, *soghelos (*sogh-) ‘hold, holder’, 1240 
*sogh-; Watkins 1985:56 *segh- and 2000:74 *segh- ‘to hold’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:123—124 *segh- ‘to hold fast, to conquer’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:155 *seg/*]-/*sé/"]- and 1995.1:134 *se^-/*só^- ‘to have, 
to hold; to defeat, to conquer’; Boisacq 1950:302—303 *segh-; Hofmann 
1966:100—101 *segho; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:392—394 *segh-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:602—604; Beekes 2010.1:490—491 *seg?-; Orél 2003:322 
Proto-Germanic *segez ~ *segaz, 322 *segezojanan; Kroonen 2013:430 
Proto-Germanic *segiz- 'victory'; Feist 1939:419 *seghos-; Lehmann 
1986:302 *segh- ‘to hold fast, to conquer’; De Vries 1977:474; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:707—708 *segh-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:671; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.III:450—451 and III:452; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:416 
and L417 *segh-; Adams 1999:679—680 and 2013:743—744 *segf-; 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:600—604 *seg?-. 

Proto-Uralic *saxe- ‘to reach, to arrive at, to attain, to achieve, to get, to 
obtain’: Finnish saa- in saada ‘to get, to obtain; to receive’, saapua ‘to 
arrive (at, in), to come (to), to get (there), to approach’, saavuttaa ‘to 
reach, to achieve, to attain’, (causative) saatta- ‘to accompany, to go with, 
to escort; to be able (to), to be capable; to get, to induce’ (> Lapp / Saami 
sat'te- ‘to be able, to bring something upon someone or bring someone or 
something somewhere; to make, to get to, to do something’); Lapp / Saami 
(Kola) sakky- ‘to procure, to get’; Mordvin (Erza) sa-, (Moksha) saja- ‘to 
come, to arrive, to become; to overtake, to find, to meet’; (Erza) saje-, sai-, 
(Moksha) séva-, sdiva-, sava- ‘to take, to get’; (Erza) sato-, (Moksha) sató- 
‘to suffice; to attain, to come upon; to procure, to bring’; (Erza) savto- ‘to 
bring’; Cheremis / Mari sua-, Soa- ‘to get; to attain to, to arrive’, Sukte- ‘to 
complete, to finish’; Votyak / Udmurt (derivative) sut- ‘to attain to’; 
Zyrian / Komi su- ‘to overtake, to reach; to come and take unawares; to 
occur’; (?) Yurak Samoyed / Nenets todwa- ‘to arrive, to reach, to attain’; 
(?) Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan tuu?a- ‘to attain, to reach’; (?) Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets tae-, toe- ‘to attain, to reach’; (?) Selkup Samoyed ti-, 
tlitia-, ttitiwa- ‘to come, to arrive’; (?) Kamassian tu- ‘to arrive somewhere, 
to reach a destination’. Collinder 1955:54 and 1977:72; Sammallahti 
1988:553 Proto-Finno-Permian *séxi-‘to come’; Rédei 1986—1988:429— 
430 *saye- and 749—750 *saye-kta- (~ -tta-); Janhunen 1977b:146 
*t'3jwa- (? ~ *t'ajwa-); Décsy 1990:17 *sanga (*sagha) ‘to arrive, to 
reach’. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) Segesej-, Segisej- ‘to carry away’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:400. 
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Buck 1949:11.11 have; 11.12 own, possess; 11.16 get, obtain; 11.41 property; 
11.46 treasure. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:359— 360, no. 185; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 2021, *sagæ (= *sage ?) ‘to obtain, to hold’. 


318. Proto-Nostratic root *sah- (~ *sah-) or *šaħ- (~ *Sah-): 
(vb.) *sah- or *Sah- ‘to examine, to consider, to try to find out, to try to 
understand, to think about’; 
(n.) *sah-a or *safi-a ‘thought, idea, understanding, inquiry, examination, 
consideration, investigation’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian sh? ‘to remember, to call to mind, to think about’, sh?w 
‘remembrance, memory’, shr ‘thought, idea, plan, counsel, will, 
determination’; Coptic ersisi [epanan] ‘to have power, to have authority’ 
(< iri shr ‘to take care of”, literally, ‘to make plans’). Gardiner 1957:591; 
Hannig 1995:742 and 748—749; Faulkner 1962:240 and 243—244; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:168, 170, and 1926—1963.4:232—234, 4:258— 
260; Cerny 1976:38; Vycichl 1983:47. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *sehh-k'- [*sahh-k’-] (^ *sak-) ‘to examine, to 
consider, to try to find out, to try to understand, to think about': Latin 
ságio ‘to perceive quickly, to feel keenly’, sagus ‘prophetic’, saga ‘wise 
woman, fortune-teller’, sagax ‘keen, acute, intellectually quick’; Greek 
Nyéopat ‘to go before, to lead the way, to guide, to conduct; to suppose, to 
believe, to hold’; Old Irish saigid ‘to seek out, to approach, to attack’; 
Gothic sokjan ‘to seek, to desire, to long for, to argue with, to dispute’, 
sokjan samana ‘to reason together, to discuss’, sokns ‘search, inquiry’, 
sokeins ‘investigation’, us-sokjan ‘to search, to examine, to judge’, 
sokareis ‘investigator, disputer’; Old Icelandic sækja ‘to seek’; Swedish 
sóka ‘to seek’; Norwegian sekja ‘to seek’; Danish sege ‘to seek’; Old 
English sécan ‘to seek, to try to find, to try to get, to try to find out, to 
investigate, to inquire’, sdcn ‘investigation’; Old Frisian séka ‘to seek’; 
Old Saxon sdkian ‘to seek’; Dutch zoeken ‘to seek’; Old High German 
suohhan ‘to seek’ (New High German suchen), suochari ‘searcher’. 
Perhaps also Hittite sakiya- ‘to give a sign or omen; to signify, to declare’, 
Sagais ‘sign, omen’ (cf. Melchert 1994a:69 — Melchert assumes loss of 
the laryngeal 2,, with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel). 
Rix 1998a:470—471 *seh,g- ‘to investigate, to look or inquire into, to 
track’; Pokorny 1959:876—877 *sag- (: *sag-) ‘to seek out’; Walde 
1927—1932.11:449 *sag- (: *sag-); Mann 1984—1987:1107 *ságio ‘to get 
to know, to inquire, to perceive, to sense’; Watkins 1985:55 *sag- and 
2000:72 *sag- ‘to seek out’ (oldest form *sea,g-, colored to *saa,g-, 
contracted to *sag-; suffixed form *sd@g-yo-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1E::805 *sak'- and 1995.1:705—706 *sak’- ‘to recognize by signs, 
omens; to ask (the god's will)’; Mallory—Adams 1997:505—506 *sah,g- 
‘to perceive acutely, to seek out’; Boisacq 1950:314 *sag- : *sag-; Frisk 
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1970—1973.1:621—622 *sageio/e-; Hofmann 1966:104 *sag-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:405—406; Beekes 2010.1:508—509 *seh,g-; De Vaan 
2008:534—535; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:464—465 *sdg-, *sag-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:580 *sag-, *sag-; Orél 2003:360 Proto-Germanic 
*sokiz, 360 *sokjanan, 360 *sokniz, Kroonen 2013:464 Proto-Germanic 
*sokjan- ‘to seek, to find, to demand’ (< *se/t;g-ie-); Feist 1939:442 *sag- 
(or *sag-); Lehmann 1986:318 *sag- ‘to perceive acutely’; De Vries 
1977:577; Falk—Trop 1903—1906.1I:343; Onions 1966:806 *sag-, *sag-; 
Klein 1971:668 *sag-; Skeat 1898:538; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:762 *sag-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:713; Kloekhorst 2008b:697— 698 *seh,g-di-. 
Proto-Altaic *sa- ‘to think, to consider, to count’: Proto-Tungus *sa- ‘to 
know’ > Manchu sa- ‘to know, to understand’; Evenki sã- ‘to learn, to 
come to know’; Lamut / Even hå- ‘to find out’, han ‘knowledge’; Negidal 
sã- ‘to know’; Ulch sawu ‘to know’; Orok sã- ‘to know’; Nanay / Gold sã- 
‘to know’; Oroch sã- ‘to know’; Udihe sã- ‘to know’; Solon sã- ‘to know’. 
Proto-Mongolian *sd-n-a- ‘to think’ > Mongolian sana- ‘to think, to 
reflect, to ponder’, sanay-a(n) ‘thought, thinking, idea, reflection, 
attention’, sanal ‘thought, reflection, idea, supposition, proposal, intention; 
opinion, viewpoint’, sanam3i ‘thought, idea’; Buriat (Alar) hana- ‘to 
think’; Dagur sana- ‘to think’; Ordos sana- ‘to think’; Monguor sana- ‘to 
think’. Poppe 1955:164. Proto-Turkic *sa(y)- ‘to count, to consider’, *sa-n 
‘number, count’ > Old Turkic sa- ‘to count’, san ‘number’; Turkish say: 
‘number, reckoning’, say- ‘to count, to number, to enumerate; to regard, to 
count as; to esteem, to respect; to deem, to suppose’, saygi ‘respect, 
esteem; thoughtfulness, consideration’, sayim ‘a counting, census’, sayin 
‘esteemed; excellent’, san- ‘to think, to suppose, to deem’, sani ‘idea, 
imagination’; Gagauz say- ‘to count, to consider’; Azerbaijani say- ‘to 
count, to consider’; Karaim say- ‘to count, to consider’; Turkmenian sãy- 
‘to count, to consider’, san ‘number’; Kazakh say- ‘to count, to consider’; 
Chuvash su-, səv- ‘to count, to consider’; Yakut o ‘to count’. Poppe 
1960:29, 97, and 123; Street 1974:25 *sa- ‘to think, to consider, to count’, 
*sa-n-a-. Different etymology in Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1219— 
1220 (*sari ‘to know, to beware, to feel’). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
(2003:1275) follow A. M. Séerbak (Illepoax) in considering the 
Mongolian forms cited above to be Turkic loans. 


Buck 1949:11.31 seek; 13.12 number; 17.13 think (= reflect); 17.14 think (= be 
of the opinion); 17.31 remember. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:365— 366, no. 195. 
Different (false) etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2029, *sahk[a] ‘to 
search, to find, to know’. 


319. Proto-Nostratic root *sak^- (~ *sak^-): 


(vb.) *sak^- ‘to cut, to split’; 
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(n.) *sak^-a ‘any sharp instrument used for cutting: knife, sword, dagger, axe, 
etc.’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian sk ‘to fell (trees)’, ski ‘to perish; to destroy’, sksk ‘to 
fell (trees), to destroy’. Hannig 1995:772, 773, and 775; Faulkner 
1962:251 and 252; Erman—Grapow 1921:173 and 1926—1963.4:312— 
313 and 4:319; Gardiner 1957:592. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *sek"-/*sok?- ‘to cut’: Latin secō ‘to cut’, secüris 
‘axe, hatchet’, sectüra ‘a cutting’; Middle Irish tescaid ‘to chop off’, eiscid 
‘to cut off’; Old Icelandic sax ‘a short, one-edged sword’, sög ‘saw’, (m.) 
sigór, (f.) sigð ‘sickle’; Norwegian sag ‘saw’, saks ‘sword’; Swedish sag 
‘saw’, sax ‘sword’; Danish sav ‘saw’, saks ‘sword’; Old English seax 
‘knife, short sword, dagger’, secg ‘sword’, sigde, side ‘scythe’, sagu 
‘saw’; Old Frisian sax ‘knife’; Old Saxon sahs ‘knife’; Dutch zicht 
‘sickle’, zaag ‘saw’; Old High German saga, sega ‘saw’ (New High 
German Säge), sahs ‘knife’ (New High German Sachs ‘weapon’); Old 
Lithuanian eSsekti (also essékti) ‘to chisel’; Old Church Slavic séko, sésti 
‘to cut, to chop’, sekyra ‘axe’. Rix 1998a:475 *sekH- ‘to cut, to separate’; 
Pokorny 1959:895—896 *sék- ‘to cut’; Walde 1927—1932.1:474—476 
*seq-; Mann 1984—1987:1123 *sek-, *-seka, -iə ‘cutting, mowing’, 1123 
*sékiuos, -om ‘cut, cutting’, 1123 *sekmn- (*sékn-) ‘cutting; offcut’, 1123 
*seko (*sékajo) ‘to cut’, 1123 *sektos, -à pp. form of type *seko, 1123— 
1124 (*seküra, -is “chopper, cutter, axe’; “[a] hybrid, said to be of Semitic 
origin"), 1242 *sok- (*sokiós, -io, *sokiis) ‘cutting; cutting implement, 
billhook’; Mallory—Adams 1997:144 *sek- ‘to cut’; Watkins 1985:56— 
57 *sek- and 2000:74 *sek- ‘to cut’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:607—608 
*sek-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:504—505; De Vaan 2008:550— 
551; Orél 2003:311 Proto-Germanic *sagjon, 311 *sago, 311 *sagojanan, 
312 *saxsan; Kroonen 2013:420 Proto-Germanic *sagja- 'sedge', 421 
*sago- ‘saw’, 421 *sahaza- ‘sedge’, and 421 *sahsa- ‘knife’; De Vries 
1977:465—466 *sek-, 473, and 578; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:140 *sek- 
and 141; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:327; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:619 *sek- : 
*sok-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:612 and 613 *sek-; Derksen 2008:446 *sek-. 
Note: This root had numerous derivatives in Proto-Indo-European. 

C. Proto-Altaic *sak^a- (~ z-) ‘(vb.) to cut, to split; (n.) sharp instrument’: 
Proto-Tungus *sak-pi ‘axe’ > Ulch saqpi ‘axe’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1203 *sak‘a (~ z-) ‘sharp instrument; to cut, to split’. 


Buck 1949:9.22 cut (vb.); 9.25 ax; 9.27 split (vb. tr.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
2037, *sVKV ‘to carve, to chisel’. 


320. Proto-Nostratic root *sak’’- (~ *sak’V-): 
(vb.) *sak’’- ‘to tie, to bind, to fasten’; 
(n.) *sak’’-a ‘fastening, loop’ 
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Proto-Kartvelian *sk'w- ‘to tie (up), to bind (up)’: Georgian [sk’v-] in 
sk'v-en-/sk'v-n- ‘to conclude, to enclose, to comprise’, sk’ul- ‘knot’; 
Mingrelian sk'v-, skv- ‘to tie (up)’, sk’vir- ‘fastened’ (also, figuratively, 
‘stingy, greedy’); Laz sk’v-, skv- ‘to tie (up)’; Svan [sk’w-] in le-sk’w-er 
‘cord, rope’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:302—303 *skw-; Fahnrich 
2007:368—369 *skw-; Klimov 1964:164 *skw- and 1998:166 *skw- ‘to tie 
(up), to bind (up)’. 

Proto-Indo-European *sek '"-/*sok""- ‘to attach, to fasten’: Sanskrit sdjati 
‘to cling or stick or adhere to, to be attached to or engaged in or occupied 
with’, (passive) sajydte ‘to be attached or fastened; to adhere, to cling, to 
stick’, saktd-h ‘clinging or adhering to’; Lithuanian seg, ségti ‘to fasten, 
to attach, to fix, to button’. Rix 1998a:468 *seg- ‘to attach, to fasten’; 
Pokorny 1959:887—888 *seg-, (with nasal infix) *seng- ‘to attach, to 
fasten’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:480—481 *seg-, (with nasal infix) *seng-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1118 *seg- ‘to attach, to fasten’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:64 *seg- ‘to fasten’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:419; Smoczynski 
2007.1:539 *seg-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:770; Derksen 2015:391 *seng-. 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) sogna- ‘to put together’, sagal'as- ‘to 
gather, to collect’, šaqal'ə- ‘to gather’, (Northern / Tundra) soqol'e ‘coils 
of a lasso’, sogol'es- ‘to roll up a lasso’. Nikolaeva 2006:397 — Nikolaeva 
notes: “This root shows the irregular correspondence K[olyma] -a- ~ 
T[undra] -o-, and the variations -a- ~ -o- are irregular as well, both in 
T[undra] and in K[olyma].” 

Proto-Altaic *sidku- (~ z-) ‘(vb.) to loop, to fasten, to tie; (n.) loop, 
fastening’: Proto-Tungus *siaKu- ‘loop, hinge’ > Ulch saqu(n), séyu(n) 
‘loop, hinge’; Nanay / Gold sioyor ‘loop, hinge’. Proto-Mongolian *segel- 
dereg/*sagal-darag ‘loop, fastening’ > Mongolian sayaldury-a ‘string for 
attaching objects to the saddle or for fastening a hat under the chin’; 
Khalkha segeldreg, sagaldraga ‘string, cord; loop’, sagaldragalay- ‘to tie 
a string or cord’, malagai sagaldraga ‘cord for tying a hat under the chin’; 
Buriat hagaldarga ‘belt buckle’; Kalmyk seg/dr- ‘to pass through an 
opening’; Shira-Yughur saldarca ‘loop, fastening’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1276 *sioku (~ z-) ‘loop, lace’. 


Buck 1949:9.16 bind (vb. tr.); 9.19 rope, cord. Different etymology in 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2030, *sak/V/]?U ‘to plait, to tie, to bind; wicker’. 


321. Proto-Nostratic root *sal- (~ *sal-): 


(vb.) *sal- ‘to go up, to lift up, to raise up’; 
(n.) *sal-a ‘ascent; height’; (adj.) ‘elevated, high, raised’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *sal- ‘to go up, to lift up, to raise up’: Proto-Semitic *sal- 


al- ‘to go up, to lift up, to raise up’ > Hebrew salal [950] ‘to lift up, to 
heap up, to lay out (a road); to pile up’, solalah [1220] *siege-mound', 
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sullam [030] ‘ladder’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible); Phoenician s/mt 
‘stairs’; (?) Akkadian simmiltu ‘ladder, stair; siege ladder’; Arabic sullam 
‘ladder, (flight of) stairs, staircase’ (Aramaic loan); Tigre sälla ‘to climb a 
slope’; Tigrinya mdsalal ‘ladder’; Gurage (Soddo) mdsdlal ‘ladder’, 
(Muher) sällälä ‘the cheese comes to the top and the whey remains at the 
bottom" (< ‘to go up’); Amharic mdsdlal ‘ladder’. Murtonen 1989:301; 
Klein 1987:447—448; Leslau 1979:429 and 543. Semitic loan (?) in 
Hadiyya salalo ‘cheese’. Proto-Semitic *sal-ak’- ‘to ascend, to climb up’ > 
Hebrew salak [P20] ‘to ascend, to climb up’ (Aramaic loan); Aramaic 
salék ‘to go up, to ascend’; Arabic salaka ‘to ascend, to mount, to climb, to 
scale’; metathesis in: Soqotri siklhel ‘high’; Harari (tá)sekála ‘to climb’; 
Amharic (Gondar) tä-säkķkälä ‘to climb’. Murtonen 1989:301; Klein 
1987:448; Leslau 1963:141—142. 

Proto-Kartvelian *sal- ‘steep, high’: Georgian sal- ‘steep, high’; 
Mingrelian sol- ‘steep, high’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:294 *sal-; 
Fahnrich 2007:359 *sal-; Klimov 1998:162 *sal- ‘steep’. 

(?) Proto-Indo-European *sel-/*sol- *(vb.) to go up, to lift up, to raise up; 
(adj.) raised, elevated, high’: Armenian elanem (< *sel- ?) ‘to go up, to 
climb, to ascend; to go out, to leave, to exit’, el ‘ascent, exit’. Mann 
1984—1987:1124 *sel- ‘to jump, to rise’; Hübschmann 1897:441, no. 120. 
Perhaps also the following (assuming semantic development from ‘raised, 
elevated, high’ > ‘fully grown, adult’ as in Latin ad-ultus): Hittite (nom. 
sg.) Sal-li-is ‘big, great, large, important; adult, fully grown’, (nom.-acc. 
sg.) Sal-la-a-tar ‘greatness; kingship, rulership’; Luwian sa-al-ha-a-ti 
‘great, grown’, Sa-al-hi-an-ti-in ‘growth’, Sa-al-hi-it-ti-is ‘growth’. Note 
also Tocharian A sul, B sale ‘mountain, hill’, B slyive ‘pertaining to a 
mountain or hill’, s/tye lenke ‘mountain valley’. Adams 1999:651—652 
*swelo-, 669 and 2013:714 *swelo- and 733; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:465 *selu-, *selo-s. 


Buck 1949:10.22 raise, lift; 12.31 high; 12.53 grow; 12.55 large, big (great). 


322. Proto-Nostratic root *sam- (~ *sam-): 
(vb.) *sam- ‘to resemble, to be like’; 
(n.) *sam-a ‘form, shape, appearance, likeness’; (adj.) ‘similar, alike, same’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *sam- ‘to resemble, to be like’: Proto-Semitic *sam-al- ‘to 
resemble, to be like’ > Hebrew semel Kei ‘image, statue’; Phoenician 
sml ‘image, statue’; Geez / Ethiopic (with metathesis) masala [PAA], 
masla [PAA] ‘to be like, to look like, to be likened to, to resemble, to 
appear, to seem’, məsl [PAA] ‘likeness, similarity, form, figure, image, 
statue, parable, proverb’; Tigrinya mäsälä ‘to be like’; Tigre mdsla ‘to be 
similar, to resemble, to seem’; Amharic mdssdld ‘to be like, to look like, to 
resemble, to liken, to simulate, to seem, to appear’, masal ‘likeness, image, 
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effigy, figure (picture); Gurage mäsälä ‘to resemble, to be like, to look 
like, to appear, to seem’; Harari másála ‘to appear, to be like, to resemble, 
to seem’. Murtonen 1989:302; Klein 1987:449; Leslau 1987:365—366; 
Tomback 1978:230. Egyptian sm ‘form, image’, smiti ‘to assimilate, to 
equalize’. Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.4:121; Hannig 1995:705. 
Proto-Indo-European *sem-/*som-/*sm- ‘like, same’: Sanskrit samá-h 
‘equal, same’; Pali sama- ‘equal, like, level’; Avestan hama- ‘like’; Old 
Persian hama- ‘equal, same’; Greek ópóg ‘same’; Latin similis ‘like, 
similar’; Old Irish -som ‘that one’; Gothic sama ‘the same one’; Old 
Icelandic samr ‘the same’; Old English (adv.) same ‘similarly, also’; Old 
High German samo ‘the same’; Old Church Slavic sam» ‘same’. Pokorny 
1959:902—905 *sem- ‘one, together’; Walde 1927—1932.II:488—492 
*sem-; Mann 1984—1987:1125 *sem- ‘one’, 1126 *semen-, 1126 
*semalis, -os ‘as one, like, equal, simple’, 1230—1231 *sm- ‘in one, 
together’, 1231 *smiia ‘one’, 1231 *smos ‘one, a certain, some’, 1231 
*sm-pl- *onefold, simple’, 1231 *sm-tero- comparative of type *sm-, 1244 
*som- ‘together, in one, by itself, alone; self’, 1244—1245 *somalos 
‘together, equal, even, like’, 1245 *somn- (*somen-, *somnd-) ‘together, 
altogether, all’; Watkins 1985:57 *sem- and 2000:75 *sem- ‘one; together 
with’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:199 *smmo- and 1995.I:172 *smmo-, 
L740—741 *sem-/*som- ‘one’; Mallory—Adams 1997:499 *somós 
‘same’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11I:436—437; Boisacq 1950:702 *somo-s; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1I:390; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:799—800 *somo-; 
Hofmann 1966:232—233 *somós; Beekes 2010.II:1079 *som-h;-o-; De 
Vaan 2008:564—565; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:539—540 *sem-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:626—627 *sem-; Thurneysen 1946:485; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11I:436—437; Orél 2003:317—318 Proto-Germanic *samon; 
Kroonen 2013:425 Proto-Germanic *sama(n)- ‘the same’; Lehmann 
1986:294—295 *somo- ‘same’; Feist 1939:409 *sem-; De Vries 1977:462; 
Onions 1966:785 *somós, base *sem-, *som-, *sam-; Klein 1971:653 
*sem-, *sm- ‘one, together’; Hoad 1986:415 *som-. 

Proto-Altaic *samo ‘shape, appearance’: Proto-Tungus *sama ‘sign, mark’ 
> Manchu samya ‘mole or birthmark on the face or body’; Evenki same 
‘sign, mark’; Lamut / Even ham ‘sign, mark’; Orok sama-lkj ‘sign, mark’; 
Nanay / Gold samogda ‘a talisman placed on the breast of the deceased so 
that the shaman can recognize him when taking his soul to the other 
world’. Proto-Turkic *som ‘number; honor; shape, silhouette’ > Khalay 
soma ‘shape, silhouette’; Khakas som ‘shape, silhouette’; Oyrot (Mountain 
Altai) som ‘shape, silhouette’; Tuva soma ‘shape, silhouette’; Chuvash 
som ‘number; honor’; Yakut omoon ‘shape, silhouette’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1207 *samo ‘shape, appearance’. 
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Buck 1949:12.51 form, shape; 12.91 equal; 12.92 like, similar. Brunner 
1969:106, no. 580; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:358—359, no. 184; A. Dybo 
2004:100. 


323. Proto-Nostratic root *san- (~ *san-) or *San- (~ *San-), *sin- (~ *sen-) or 
*sin- (~ *šen-), *sun- (~ *son-) or *Sun- (~ *Son-): 
(vb.) *san- or *san-, *sin- or *Sin-, *sun- or *Sun- ‘to sense, to perceive’; 
(n.) *san-a or *San-a, *sin-a or *Sin-a, *sun-a or *Sun-a ‘(a) that which 
senses or perceives: mind, nose; (b) that which is sensed or perceived: 
perception, sense, feeling’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *san-, *sin- ‘(vb.) to smell; (n.) nose’: Egyptian sn ‘to 
smell, to kiss, to breathe’, snsn ‘to smell, to stink’. Hannig 1995:716; 
Faulkner 1962:230; Erman—Grapow 1921:163. Proto-East Cushitic *san- 
/*sin-/*son-/*sun- ‘nose’ > Rendille sam ‘nose’; Somali san ‘nose’; Boni 
say ‘nose’; Burji sun-a ‘nose’; Arbore son-o ‘nose’; Gidole sin-a ‘nose’; 
Konso siin-a ~ soon-a ‘nose’; Sidamo san-o ‘nose’; Kambata san-e ‘nose’; 
Hadiyya san-e ‘nose’; Gedeo / Darasa san-o ‘nose’. Sasse 1979:5, 24 and 
1982:169; Hudson 1989:106. Southern Cushitic: Dahalo sina ‘nose’. 
Proto-Chadic *suna ‘to smell’ > Hausa sansánaa ‘to smell, to sniff; Warji 
sasan- ‘to smell’; Tumak hunan ‘to smell’. Newman 1977:31. Omotic: 
Ome sigan ‘nose’; Gim san ‘nose’; Nao sin-us ‘nose’; Maji sinu ‘nose’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:463, no. 2194, *san-/*sin- ‘nose’ and 476, no. 2251, 
*sin- ‘to smell’. [Ehret 1995:161, no. 224, *siiy- ‘to smell (tr.)’.] 

B. Proto-Indo-European *sent'-/*sont'-/*snth- ‘to sense, to perceive’: Latin 
sentio ‘to feel, to experience, to perceive’, sensus ‘sense, feeling, 
perception’; Old High German sin ‘mind, understanding, meaning’ (New 
High German Sinn); Old Frisian sinna ‘to think, to ponder’; Dutch zinnen 
‘to consider, to ponder’, zin ‘sense, meaning, sentence; inclination, desire, 
mind’. Rix 1998a:483 *sent- ‘to go’ — ‘to perceive’; Pokorny 1959:908 
*sent- ‘to take a direction, to go’; Walde 1927—1932.II:496—497 *sent-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1129 *sento, -io 'to track, to trace, to sleuth, to 
proceed, to follow’; Watkins 1985:58 *sent- and 2000:75 *sent- ‘to head 
for, to go’; Mallory—Adams 1997:418 *sent- ‘to perceive, to think’; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:515—516; Ernout—Meillet 1979:614; 
De Vaan 2008:554; Orél 2003:325 Proto-Germanic *senpanan; Kroonen 
2013:437 Proto-Germanic *sinnan- ‘to head for; to long for’; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:709; Kluge—Seebold 1989:673; Vercoullie 1898:337. This 
stem is distinct from Proto-Indo-European *senf^-/*sont^-/*snt^- ‘to go, to 
proceed’. 


Buck 1949:15.11 perceive by the senses; sense (sb.); 15.21—15.24 smell. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:360—361, no. 187. Different etymologies in 
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Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2078, *SonV (= *sonV ?) ‘to hear’ and, no. 2090, 
*sünV ‘to smell’. 


324. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *s/e/n-a or *s[e]n-a (the root vowel is 
uncertain but is probably *e) ‘sinew, tendon’: 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *senHw-, *sneHw- (> *snéw-) ‘sinew, tendon’: 
Sanskrit sndvan- ‘tendon, muscle, sinew’; Armenian neard ‘sinew, fiber’; 
Greek vedpov ‘sinew, tendon’; Latin nervus (metathesis from *newro-s) 
‘sinew, tendon, nerve’; Old Icelandic sin ‘sinew, tendon’; Faroese sin(a) 
‘sinew’; Norwegian sin(a) ‘sinew’; Swedish sena ‘sinew’; Danish sene 
‘sinew’; Old English sin(e)we, sionwe, seonew- (oblique form of sinu-, 
seonu [< Proto-Germanic *senawo]) ‘sinew’; Old Frisian sini, sin(e) 
‘sinew’; Old Saxon sinewa ‘sinew’; Middle Low German, Middle Dutch 
sene ‘sinew’; Dutch zeen, zenuw ‘sinew’; Old High German senawa 
‘sinew’; Middle High German sene ‘sinew’ (New High German Sehne); 
Tocharian B sfor ‘sinew, tendon’. Note also Hittite ishunauwar ‘sinew, 
bowstring’ (< *snawar < Proto-Indo-European *snóHwr ‘sinew, tendon’). 
According to Puhvel (1984— _ .1/2:403—404), *snawar was probably 
“contaminated” by forms of ishiya- ‘to bind’. Walde 1927—1932.1I:696 
*sneu-(e)r-; Pokorny 1959:977 *snéu-(e)r-, -en- ‘tendon, sinew’; Mann 
1984—1987:1235 *sneua (*senud, *senaua, *sneuos) ‘twist, cord, sinew’, 
1235—1236 *snéuaros (*sneuros, -à, -id) “sinew, nerve, vein’; Watkins 
1985:62 *(s)negu- ‘tendon, nerve’ and 2000:81 *(s)néu- ‘tendon, sinew’ 
(contracted from earlier *snea,u-, extension of *snea,- ‘to sew’ [*(s)ne-]; 
suffixed form *(s)néw-r-, with further suffixes); Mallory—Adams 
1997:568 *snéh,ur ‘sinew, tendon’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.II:816 
*sneu-r/n- and 1995.1:716 *sneu-r/n- ‘tendon, sinew’; Boisacq 1950:665 
*senéu-, *senou-; Frisk 1970—1973.1::303—304; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:747 *sne-wer/n-; Hofmann 1966:215—216 *snéu-er-, *sneu-en-; 
Beekes 2010.1I:1010—1011 *sneh,-ur/n-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:439; De 
Vaan 2008:407 *snéh,-ur ‘sinew’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:165 
*snéueros; Adams 1999:665 *sneh,wr; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:458 
*sne-uer/n-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11I::433—434; Orél 2003:329 Proto- 
Germanic *sin(a)wo; Kroonen 2013:433 Proto-Germanic *senuwo- 
‘sinew’; De Vries 1977:476; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.II:152; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:341—342; Onions 1966:828; Klein 1971:686; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:698; Kluge—Seebold 1989:663—664. Note: Kloekhorst 
(2008b:395— 396) translates Hittite ishunauwar as ‘arm, upper arm’ and 
rejects the etymology proposed here. 

Proto-Uralic *sene/*soone (« *sone) ‘sinew, tendon’: Finnish suoni 
‘sinew, tendon, vein’; Estonian soon ‘sinew, tendon, vein’; Lapp / Saami 
suodná/suoná- ‘sinew, tendon, artery, vein’; Mordvin san ‘sinew, vein’; 
Cheremis / Mari Siin ‘sinew’; Votyak / Udmurt són ‘sinew’; Zyrian / Komi 
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son ‘sinew, vein’; Vogul / Mansi tôôn ‘sinew, vein’; Hungarian in/ina- 
‘sinew’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan taay/tana- ‘sinew’; Yenisei Samoyed 
/ Enets ti?/tin- ‘sinew’; Selkup Samoyed ten-, Cdn, can ‘sinew’; Kamassian 
ten ‘sinew’. Collinder 1955:58, 1965:145 *soóno, and 1977:75; Joki 
1973:316 Proto-Uralic *sone (< Pre-Uralic *sone); Décsy 1990:107 
*send/*sona ‘vein, tendon, sinew’; Rédei 1986—1988:441 *sene (*sone); 
Sammallahti 1988:548 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *siini; Janhunen 1977b:32—33 
*cen-. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:361—362, no. 189; Hakola 2000:178, no. 795; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2081, *son/Vq] [ü] (= *soni[q][ü] ?) ‘sinew, tendon; 
root’. 


325. Proto-Nostratic second person pronoun stem *si- (~ *se-) ‘you’: 


A. 


Proto-Kartvelian *si- second person singular pronoun stem: ‘you’: 
Mingrelian si ‘you’; Laz si(-n) ‘you’; Svan si ‘you’. Schmidt 1962:142; 
Klimov 1964:162—163 *sen- and 1998:164 Zeen ‘you’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:300 *si- (variant *si-n- with secondary -n-); Fahnrich 
2007:366 *si-. In Georgian, this stem has been replaced by that of the 
possessive pronoun: Georgian šen- ‘you’ (< *skwe/n/]-). 
Proto-Indo-European *-si (< *-s plus deictic particle *-i) second person 
singular primary verb ending, *-s second person singular secondary verb 
ending: Hittite second person singular mi-conjugation: -si, preterit second 
person singular of thematic verbs: -5; Sanskrit (primary) -si, (secondary) 
-s; Avestan (primary) -si, (secondary) -s; Greek (primary) -o1, (secondary) 
-G; Latin -s; Gothic -s; Old Russian -šo [-ur]; Lithuanian -si. Beekes 
1995:232—234; Brugmann 1904:590; Meillet 1964:227—228 and 229; 
Szemerényi 1996:233—236; Burrow 1973:306—314; Fortson 2010:92— 
93; Sihler 1995:459—460. 

Proto-Altaic *si second person singular pronoun: ‘thou, you’: Proto- 
Tungus *si, *sii second person singular pronoun: ‘thou, you’ > Manchu si 
‘you’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) sz ‘you’; Evenki si ‘you’; Lamut / Even hi 
‘you’; Negidal sz ‘you’; Ulch si ‘you’; Orok si ‘you’; Nanay / Gold si 
‘you’; Oroch si ‘you’; Udihe si ‘you’; Solon Ši ‘you’. Second person 
singular possessive suffixes: Lamut / Even (after vowels) -s, (after 
consonants) -as, (after n) -si; Evenki (after vowels) -s, (after consonants) 
-is. Proto-Turkic *se- second person singular pronoun: ‘thou, you’ > Old 
Turkic (Old Uighur) sen ‘you’; Karakhanide Turkic sen ‘you’; Turkish sen 
‘you’; Gagauz sän ‘you’; Azerbaijani sän ‘you’; Turkmenian sen ‘you’; 
Tatar sin ‘you’; Bashkir hin ‘you’; Karaim sin ‘you’; Kazakh sen ‘you’; 
Kirghiz sen ‘you’; Noghay sen ‘you’; Uzbek sen ‘you’; Uighur sän ‘you’; 
Tuva sen ‘you’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) sen ‘you’; Sary-Uighur sen ‘you’; 
Chuvash eza ‘you’; Yakut en ‘you’. Second person singular possessive 
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suffixes/personal markers: Turkish -s/n; Kazakh sin Kirghiz ln: Uzbek 
-sán. Fuchs—Lopatin—Menges—Sinor 1968; Johanson—Csató 1998. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1237—1238 *si ‘thou’. 


Greenberg 2000:74—76; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2006a, *s[ü] (> **si) ‘thou’. 


326. Proto-Nostratic 3rd person pronoun stem *si- (~ *se-) ‘he, she, it; him, her; 


they, them’; 3rd person possessive suffix *-si (~ *-se) ‘his, her, its; their’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *si- 3rd person pronoun stem, *-s(i) 3rd person suffix: 


Egyptian -s, -sy third person singular suffix; dependent pronouns: sw ‘he, 
him, it’, sy ‘she, her, it’, sn ‘they, them’, st old form of the dependent 
pronoun 3rd singular f., which has been specialized for certain particular 
uses, mainly in place of the 3rd plural ‘they, them’ or of the neuter ‘it’. 
Gardiner 1957:45, §43, 46, §44, and 98, §124; Hannig 1995:647, 674, 712, 
and 777; Faulkner 1962:205, 211, 215, 230, and 252. Berber: Tamazight 
3rd person indirect pronouns: (singular after preposition and possessive 
with kinship) s, as, (poss. sg.) -nnas or ns; (m. pl.) san, -san, asan, (f. pl.) 
sant, -sant, asant, (poss. m. pl.) -nsan, (poss. f. pl.) -nsant. Penchoen 
1973:26—27. Tuareg (after prepositions) (m. and f. sg.) -s, -as, -às, -is, (m. 
pl.) -san, -asan, -isan, (f. pl.) -sanat, -asanet, -isanat; (after kinship terms) 
(m. and f. sg.) -s, -as, -is, (m. pl.) -san, -ssan, -asan, -isan, (f. pl.) -sanat, 
-isanat; (after nouns) (m. pl.) -(n)asan, (f. pl.) -(nJasanat; Kabyle (after 
prepositions) (m. and f. sg.) -s, (m. pl.) -san, (f. pl.) -sant; (after kinship 
terms) (m. and f. sg.) -s, (m. pl.) -(t-)san, (f. pl.) -(t-)sant; (after nouns) (m. 
and f. sg.) -as, (m. pl.) -asan, (f. pl.) -asant; Ghadames (after prepositions) 
(m. and f. sg.) -as, (m. pl.) -san, (f. pl.) -asanat; (after kinship terms) (m. 
and f. sg.) -is, (m. pl.) (it)-san, (f. pl.) (it)-asnat; (after nouns) (m. and f. 
sg.) -(ann)as, (m. pl.) -(ann)asan, (f. pl.) -(ann)asnat. Chadic: Ngizim 
demonstratives (previous reference): (deictic predicator) sdnd ‘here/there 
(it) is, here/there they are (pointing out or offering)’, (pronoun) sónú ‘this 
one, that one; this, that (thing or event being pointed out or in question)’; 
Hausa sii ‘he’, (direct object) si ‘him’. Proto-East Cushitic *?u-s-uu ‘he’ > 
Burji /s-i 3rd singular m. personal pronoun abs. (= obj.) ‘him’; Gedeo / 
Darasa isi 3rd singular m. nom. pronoun ‘he’; Kambata isi 3rd singular m. 
nom. pronoun ‘he’; Sidamo isi 3rd singular m. nom. pronoun ‘he’. Proto- 
East Cushitic *2i-3-ii ‘she’ > Burji is-ée 3rd singular f. personal pronoun 
abs. (= obj.) ‘her’; Gedeo / Darasa ise 3rd singular f. nom. pronoun ‘she’; 
Hadiyya isi 3rd singular f. nom. pronoun 'she'; Kambata ise 3rd singular f. 
nom. pronoun ‘she’; Sidamo ise 3rd singular f. nom. pronoun ‘she’. Sasse 
1982:106 and 107; Hudson 1989:77 and 132. Highland East Cushitic: 
Kambata -si 3rd singular possessive pronoun (m.): ‘his’, -se 3rd singular 
possessive pronoun (f.): ‘her’; Sidamo -si 3rd singular possessive pronoun 
(m.) ‘his’, -se 3rd singular possessive pronoun (f): ‘her’. Hudson 
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1989:80. Proto-Southern Cushitic *7i-si- ‘she’ > Iraqw, Burunge, Alagwa 
-s in -os ‘his, her, its’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *-si (bound) ‘her’ > Dahalo 
210i ‘she’, -ği ‘her’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?u-su- ‘he’ > Iraqw, 
Burunge, Alagwa -s in -os ‘his, her, its’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *-su 
(bound) ‘his’ > Maia -?u in ku-?u ‘his, her, its’; Dahalo ?uóu ‘he’, -ðu 
‘his’. Ehret 1980:290 and 295. Omotic: Gamo sekki ‘that, those’; 3rd 
person singular subject markers (affirmative): (m.) es, (f.) -us; Zayse 
bound 3rd person singular subject pronouns: (m.) -s, (f.) -is; 3rd person 
singular independent pronouns: (subject m.) 7é-s-i, (subject f.) Zei 
(direct object complement m.) ?é-s-a, (direct object complement f.) ?í-s-a, 
(postpositional complement m.) ?é-s-u(-ro), (postpositional complement f.) 
?i-s-u(-ro), (copular complement m.) ?é-s-te, (copular complement f.) 
?Í-s-te. 

Elamo-Dravidian: Elamite -š (< *-si ?) 3rd singular personal suffix 
(Kha¢éikjan 1998:34; Grillot-Susini 1987:33; Reiner 1969:76). 
Proto-Kartvelian *-s verb suffix used to mark the 3rd person singular 
(subjective conjugation): Georgian -s; Mingrelian -s; Laz -s; Svan -s. 
Klimov 1964:160 *-s; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:292 *-s; Fahnrich 
2007:357—358 *-s. 

Proto-Indo-European *-s- 3rd person singular verb ending: Hittite hi- 
conjugation 3rd singular preterit ending -š (cf. J. Friedrich 1960:76—79; 
Sturtevant 1951:144, §270a); Sanskrit 3rd singular root aorist optative 
ending -s in, for example, bhii-ya-s (cf. Burrow 1973:352); Tocharian A 
3rd singular verb ending -s (< *-se) in, for example, pälkäş ‘shines’ (cf. 
Adams 1988:56, §4.212). According to Watkins (1962), it was this suffix 
that gave rise to the sigmatic aorist in Indo-European. (?) Proto-Indo- 
European *-s- in (m.) *?ey-s-os, (f.) *2ey-s-eA [-aA] (> -a), *Pey-s-yos a 
compound demonstrative pronoun: ‘this’: Sanskrit esd-h (f. esa) ‘this’; 
Avestan aésa- (f. aesa) ‘this’; Oscan eíseís ‘he’; Umbrian erec, erek, ere, 
erek, erse ‘he, it’. Note: the *-s- element could be from the Proto-Indo- 
European demonstrative stem *so- ‘this, that? (< Proto-Nostratic *sa-/*sa- 
‘this, that") instead. Pokorny 1959:281—283; Walde 1927—1932.1:96— 
98; Mann 1984—1987:235 *eisios (*eiso-, *eito-) a compound pronoun; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:129. 

Proto-Uralic *-se 3rd person singular possessive suffix / 3rd person verb 
suffix (determinative conjugation). Abondolo 1998:29; Hajdú 1972:40 and 
43—44. 

Proto-Altaic *sV (~ *š-) ‘this, that’? (3rd person pronoun): Proto-Turkic 
*-si 3rd person possessive suffix > Old Turkic -si; Karakhanide Turkic ei: 
Turkish er: Gagauz -si; Azerbaijani -si; Turkmenian -si; Tatar -si; Bashkir 
-hi; Karaim -si; Uzbek -si; Kazakh ar Kirghiz -si; Uighur -si; Noghay -si; 
Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ei: Tuva -zi; Chuvash Za. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1320—1321 *sV (~ *$-) ‘this, that’ (3rd person pronoun). 
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Greenberg 2000:99—101; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2006, *sE ‘he/she’. This is 
an old anaphoric pronoun stem distinct from Proto-Nostratic *ša-/*šə- ‘this, 
that’. 


327. Proto-Nostratic root *sig- (~ *seg-): 
(vb.) *sig- ‘to flow forth, to rain’; 
(n.) *sig-a ‘flowing, raining, storm’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *sag-ar- ‘to flow forth, to rain’ > Hebrew sayrir 
[139] “steady, persistent rain’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible); Syriac 
sayra ‘heavy rain’; Arabic sagara ‘to cause water to flow, to shed, to fill 
the sea, to swell’, sagrat ‘small cistern for rain-water’. Klein 1987:435; 
Zammit 2002:215—216. 

B. (?) Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *siks"e (*süks"e) ‘autumn’ > Finnish syksy, 
syys (gen. syyksen) ‘autumn’; Estonian sügis (gen. sügise) ‘autumn’; Lapp 
/ Saami cák'cá/lcávcá- ‘autumn’; Mordvin (Erza) soks, soks, soks, 
(Moksha) soks, soks ‘autumn’; Cheremis / Mari saza, siza ‘autumn’; 
Votyak / Udmurt sizy/ ‘autumn’; Vogul / Mansi tüks ‘autumn’; Ostyak / 
Xanty sógas ‘autumn’; Hungarian ősz ‘autumn’. Collinder 1955:116, 
1960:414 *sükese, and 1977:130; Rédei 1986—1988:443 *sikse (*sükse); 
Sammallahti 1988:549 *süksi ‘autumn’. Semantic development as in 
Evenki siyelese(ni) ‘autumn’ cited below. 

C. Proto-Altaic *sigi (~ z-; -e, -o) ‘rain, storm’: Proto-Tungus *sig- ‘(vb.) to 
be foggy, misty; (n.) fog, mist’ > Udihe siga- ‘to be foggy, misty’; Manchu 
sican ‘mist, heavy fog’; Evenki siglamdat- ‘to be foggy, misty’, siyelese(ni) 
‘autumn’. Proto-Mongolian *siyur- ‘(vb.) to rage (as a storm); (n.) 
blizzard, snowstorm’ > Mongolian siyur- ‘to rage (as a storm)’, siyurya(n) 
‘snowstorm, blizzard, storm with cold rain’, siyuryala- ‘to rage (of a 
snowstorm)’; Khalkha sira- ‘to rage (of a snowstorm)’, šūrga ‘snowstorm, 
blizzard’; Buriat šūrga ‘snowstorm, blizzard’; Kalmyk sür- ‘to rage (of a 
snowstorm)’, suryn ‘snowstorm, blizzard’; Ordos Sürcan ‘snowstorm, 
blizzard’; Shira-Yughur siurca ‘snowstorm, blizzard’; Dagur sorga 
‘snowstorm, blizzard’; Monguor sürca ‘snowstorm, blizzard’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1242—1243 *sigi (~ z-; -e, -o) ‘rain, (snow) storm’. 


Buck 1949:1.75 rain (sb.); 1.76 snow (sb.). Hakola 2000:180, no. 805. 


328. Proto-Nostratic root *siħ- (~ *seh-): 
(vb.) *sifi- ‘to scatter, to strew, to cast or throw, to sprinkle (with water)’; 
(n.) *sih-a ‘the act of scattering, strewing, casting, or throwing about’; (adj.) 
‘scattered, strewn, cast, or thrown about’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *sah-aw- ‘to extend, to spread out; to be scattered, 
strewn, dispersed, spread out’ > Geez / Ethiopic sahwa [ia], sahawa 
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[Aha] ‘to be extended, expanded, spread out, dispersed; to run (liquid)’, 
sahaw [a] ‘scattered, dispersed’; Tigre sáha (shw) ‘to be extended’; 
Tigrinya sähawä ‘to be scattered, to be thinly sown’. Leslau 1987:495. 
Arabic sahha *to pour out plenteously; to be poured out, to shed, to flow 
down'. 

(?) Proto-Kartvelian *sx- ‘to bear fruit, to grow’: Georgian sx- ‘to bear 
fruit, to grow’; Svan [cx-]. Klimov 1998:169 *sx- ‘to bear fruit, to grow’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:306 *sx-; Fáhnrich 2007:373 *sx-. Proto- 
Kartvelian *sx-am-/*sx-m- ‘to bear fruit, to grow’: Georgian sxam-/sxm- 
‘to bear fruit’, m-sxm-o-j ‘fruit-bearing’; Svan cxem- ‘to grow’. Klimov 
1998:169—170 *sx-am- : *sx-m- ‘to bear fruit, to grow’. Semantic 
development from ‘to throw, to scatter’ > ‘to sow (seeds), to make to 
grow’ > ‘to grow, to bear fruit’ as in Old English sæd ‘seed (of plants and 
animals); fruit, crop; growth; sowing; source; progeny, posterity’ cited 
below. 

Proto-Indo-European *sihh- [*sehh-] (> *sé-) ‘to throw, to scatter’ > ‘to 
sow (seeds), to make to grow’: Latin semen ‘seed’, sementis ‘a sowing, 
planting’, sero (< *siso) ‘to sow, to plant’; Gothic saian ‘to sow’, -seps in 
manaseps ‘mankind’; Old Icelandic sd ‘to sow; to throw, to scatter’, sáð 
‘seed, corn, crop’, sæði ‘seed, (in pl.) crops’; Swedish så ‘to sow’, sådd 
‘seed’; Danish saa ‘to sow’; Old English sawan ‘to sow, to strew seeds, to 
plant’, sæd ‘seed (of plants and animals); fruit, crop; growth; sowing; 
source; progeny, posterity’; Old Saxon sdian ‘to sow’, sad ‘seed’, samo 
‘seed’; Old Frisian sed ‘crop, sowing’; Old High German saen, sawen ‘to 
sow’ (New High German sden), sat seed’ (New High German Saat), samo 
‘seed’ (New High German Same ‘seed, grain; sperm, semen; germ, source; 
offspring, descendents’); Lithuanian séju, séti ‘to sow’, sémens, sémenys 
‘flax seed’, sélena ‘husk of a seed’; Old Church Slavic séjo, séti (also 
séjati) ‘to sow’, séme ‘seed’; Polish siać ‘to sow’; (?) Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) 
is-hu-u-wa-a-i ‘to shed, to throw, to scatter, to sow (seeds), to pour’. Rix 
1998a:469 *seh,- ‘to plant? — ‘to sow’; Pokorny 1959:889—891 *sé(i)- : 
*sai- : *si-; *sé- : *sa- and *sei- : *si- ‘to throw, to scatter, to let fall, to 
sow’; Walde 1927—1932.1::459—463 *séi-; Mann 1984—1987:1122 
*séid (*said) ‘to sow’, *séia ‘sowing, seed-time’, 1126 *sémn-, *semo(n) 
‘seed’, 1133 *sét- (*sétos) ‘sown, planted; sowing, seed’, 1134 *sétlos, -a, 
-om ‘sowing, seed; sowing-basket, seedlop, seedlip'; Watkins 1985:56 
*se- (contracted from *sea-) and 2000:73 *sé- ‘to sow’ (contracted from 
earlier *sea,-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.II:688—689 *seH(i)- and 
1995.1:594—595 *seH(i)- ‘to sow’, *semen- ‘seed, semen’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:505 *seh,men- ‘seed’, 534 *seh,- ‘to sow’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:617—618 *se-, *sa-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:522 *se-; De 
Vaan 2008:557 *si-sh,-e/o- ‘to sow’; Orél 2003:327 Proto-Germanic 
*seanan, 327 *sedan, 327 *sediz, 328 *semon; Lehmann 1986:290 *se(y)- 
(< *se?-), *si-, *sei-; Feist 1939:403—404 *se(i)-; De Vries 1977:459 
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*se(i)-, *seia-; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:137—138; Onions 1966:806 
and 849; Klein 1971:668 *se- and 700 *se(i)-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:617 
sei-, 619 *sé(i)-, and 622—623 *séi-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:612, 613 *se-, 
and 616; Tischler 1977— — .2:381—392 and 2:393—394; Kloekhorst 
2008b:396—399; Puhvel 1984— .1/2:404—409; Smoczynski 2007.1:545 
*seh,-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:778—779 *se-. 


Buck 1949:5.71 fruit; 8.31 sow; seed; 12.53 grow. 


22.17. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *3 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Karvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
Kë Kë c- Kë dh- č- Kë c- 
2 3 | oo | A | de |e | av | e 
-d- 
329. Proto-Nostratic root *5a?- (~ *3a?-): 


(vb.) *$a?- ‘to die, to fade, to wither’; 
(n.) *$a?-a ‘death’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *za?- ‘to die, to fade, to wither’: Semitic: Arabic za?ama 
‘to die suddenly’. Egyptian z? ‘to become weak or feeble’, z?-° ‘weak, 
feeble man’. Hannig 1995:657; Faulkner 1962:209. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *zaaP- ‘to be extinguished’ > Alagwa tsa?ata ‘barren (animal, 
person)’; Dahalo dzaa?- ‘to die’, dzaa?e ‘death’, dzaa?ama ‘corpse’, 
dzaa?ata ‘enemy’. Ehret 1980:197. Proto-Southern Cushitic *za?es- ‘to 
extinguish’ > Iraqw tsa?es- ‘to extinguish’; Dahalo dze?ed- ‘to kill’. Ehret 
1980:197. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *caH- ~ *ceH- ‘to die’: Tamil cà (cav-/cakuv-, cett-) ‘to 
die, to be spoiled or blighted (as crops), to be exhausted’, cavu ‘death, 
ghost’, cettal ‘dying’, cakkatu ‘death’; Malayalam caka (catt-) ‘to die’, 
cakku ‘death, mortality’, cavu ‘death, case of death, mourning feast’, catta 
‘dead’; Toda soy- (sot-) ‘to die (of others than Todas)’; Kannada say 
(sattu) ‘to die’, savu ‘death, a corpse’; Kodagu ca'l- (ca-v-, catt-) ‘to die’, 
ca:vu- ‘corpse’; Telugu caccu (cà-, cãv-) ‘to die, to fade, to wither, to 
disappear, to cease’, caccu (adj.) ‘dead, listless, insipid’, cavu ‘death’; Tulu 
saipini, taipini ‘to die, to be starved’, savu, tavu ‘death, mourning feast’; 
Parji cay- (can-) ‘to die’; Kui sava (sat-) ‘to die, to be ill, to suffer’; Konda 
sã- ‘to die, to go out (of fire)’; Kuwi Aã- ‘to die’, haki ‘death’; Kurux 
khe&?ena (keccas) ‘to die, to fall out of use (as a law)’; Malto keye (kec-) ‘to 
die’, keype ‘dead’, keyu ‘mortal’; Brahui kahing ‘to die, to die down (of 
fire)’, kasifing, kasfing ‘to kill’. Krishnamurti 2003:46, 118, 126—127, 
156, and 293 *caH- ~ *ceH- ‘to die’; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:212—213, 
no. 2426. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian (*3?-in- >) *3-in- ‘to sleep, to fall asleep’: Georgian zin- 
‘to sleep, to fall asleep’; Mingrelian žir- ‘to lie (down); to lean (on)’, 
o-n3ir-al-i ‘bed’; Laz 3in-, žir- ‘to go to bed; to sleep’, o-ngir-e ‘bed’. 
Schmidt 1962:152; Klimov 1964:238 *3,in- and 1998:287 *3,-in- ‘to sleep, 
to fall asleep’; Fáhnrich 2007:607—608  *zjin-/*3,il-; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:489—490 *3,in-/*3,il-. Proto-Kartvelian (*%?-il- >) 
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*$-il- ‘dream, sleep’: Georgian jil-i ‘dream, sleep’; Mingrelian [Jir-] 
‘dream, sleep’; Laz (n)$ir-, n3i- "dream, sleep’. Klimov 1964:238 *3,il- 
and 1998:287 *3,-il- ‘dream, sleep’. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *dře?-/*dho?- > *dhé-/*dh6- ‘to waste away; to 
become exhausted, faded, withered, weak, weary’: Latin famés ‘hunger’, 
fatigo ‘to weary, to tire’; Old Irish ded- ‘to dwindle’; Old English demm 
‘damage, injury, loss, misfortune’; Old Icelandic dási ‘sluggard, lazy 
fellow’, dasast ‘to become weary, exhausted’, dasadr ‘weary, exhausted 
(from cold or bodily exertion)’; Swedish dasa ‘to lie idle’. Pokorny 
1959:239 *dhé- ‘to pass away’ (?); Walde 1927—1932.L:829 *dhe-; 
Watkins 1985:13 *dhe- ‘to vanish’ (contracted from *dhea-); Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:451 *dhe- (: *dha-); De Vaan 2008:200 and 204— 
205; Orél 2003:69 Proto-Germanic *dason — *dasaz; De Vries 1977:74; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:96. 


Buck 1949:4.61 sleep (vb., sb.); 4.75 die; dead; death; 4.91 tired, weary; 5.14 
hunger (sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:347, no. 172. 


330. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *5ag"-a ‘a small tree, a bush or shrub’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *3ag"- ‘a kind of tree’: Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic zagba 
[n0] possibly ‘podocarpus’ (it renders Biblical ‘cedar, cypress’); Tigrinya 
zdgba ‘podocarpus’; Amharic zágba, zagba ‘podocarpus’; Gurage zagba ‘a 
kind of tree’. Leslau 1979:704 and 1987:633. New Egyptian sg (< *zg ?) 
‘tree’. Hannig 1995:775. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *dzagiba ‘cedar 
tree’ > Hadiyya digiba ‘cedar tree’; Kambata zagiba, zagissu (< *zagib-cu) 
‘cedar tree’; Sidamo daguba, dagucco (< *dagub-co) ‘cedar tree’. Hudson 
1989:37. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada cakli ‘the Manilla tamarind tree’; Tulu cakkulimara 
‘the Manilla tamarind tree’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:201, no. 2273. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *Zegw- ‘blackthorn, sloe’: Georgian (Leécxumi dialect) 
3egv- ‘blackthorn, sloe’; Mingrelian [3ag(v)-] ‘small shrubbery’. Fahnrich 
2007:603 *3,egw-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:485—486 *3,egw-; 
Klimov 1998:284 *3,egw- ‘blackthorn, sloe’. 


331. Proto-Nostratic root *šaħ- (~ *Zah-): 
(vb.) *$ah- ‘to call (out), to cry (out)’; 
(n.) *sah-a ‘call, cry; name’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *zah- ‘to call (out), to cry (out), to groan’: Proto-Semitic 
*3ah-ar- ‘to grunt, to groan, to moan’ > Arabic zahara ‘to groan, to moan’, 
zahir ‘groan, moan’; Sheri / Jibbali zahdr ‘(animal) to push out its young 
squealing; (woman) to push out a child grunting and groaning’; Mehri 
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zahar ‘to squeak, to grunt, to squeal’; Harsüsi zehar ‘to grunt or squeak 
while giving birth’. Egyptian zhzh ‘to cry out, to shriek’. Hannig 1995:737. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *Jax-/*%x- ‘to call, to be called’: Georgian zax- ‘to call, to 
cry, to shout’; Mingrelian Jox- ‘to be called’; Laz Jox-, jox- ‘to call’; Svan 
Züx-/Zx- ($x-) ‘to be named, to be called’. Klimov 1964:236—237 *3,ax- 
and 1998:283 *3,ax- : *3,x- ‘to call to be called’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:484—485 *3,ax-; Fahnrich 2007:602—603 *3,ax-. 
Proto-Kartvelian *Jax-e- ‘name’: Georgian sax-el- ‘name’; Mingrelian 
3ox-o ‘name’; Laz 3ox-o ‘name’; Svan Zax-e, Züx-e ‘name’. Klimov 1964: 
237 *3,axe- and 1998:283—284 *3,ax-e- ‘name’. 


Buck 1949:18.41 call (vb. = summon); 18.42 call (vb. = name; b) be called, 
named). 


332. Proto-Nostratic root *Zal- (~ *3al-): 
(vb.) *al- ‘to fasten, to tie’; 
(n.) *Zal-a ‘string, strap, cord’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *Jal- ‘string, cord’: Georgian zal- ‘string’; Svan (Lower 
Bal) Jal-, (Upper Bal) šil- ‘string, cord’. Klimov 1998:282 *3,al- ‘sinew, 
string’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:482—483 *3,al-; Palmaitis— 
Gudjedjiani 1985:313. Different etymology in Fahnrich 2007:600 [*3,i/-]. 

B. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) tude-calete- ‘to hang oneself. Nikolaeva 
2006:122. This stem is an exception to vowel harmony. 

C. Proto-Altaic *3alo- ‘(vb.) to fasten, to tie; (n.) string, strap, cord’: Proto- 
Tungus *Zala-n ‘joint; shoe straps’ > Manchu Zoom) ‘a section (of 
bamboo, grass), a joint; generation, age; world; subdivision of a banner, 
ranks; measure word for walls and fences’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) Jalan 
‘joint’; Evenki Jalan ‘joint’, Zalaptun ‘shoe straps’; Lamut / Even Jalpn 
‘joint’, 3alepkir ‘shoe straps’; Negidal Jalan ‘joint’, $alaptin ‘plummet’; 
Ulch Jala(n) ‘joint; generation, world’; Orok dala(n) ‘joint; generation, 
world’; Nanay / Gold Za/da ‘joint; generation world’; Oroch 3ala(n) ‘joint; 
generation, world’; Udihe ja/a(n) ‘joint; generation world’. Proto- 
Mongolian *Zalga- ‘to fasten, to join’ > Written Mongolian Zalya- ‘to 
fasten, to join’; Khalkha zalga- ‘to fasten, to join’; Buriat zalga- ‘to fasten, 
to join’; Kalmyk zalya- ‘to fasten, to join’; Ordos Jalca- ‘to fasten, to join’; 
Dagur Jalga- ‘to fasten, to join’; Shira-Yughur Jalcagab- ‘to fasten, to 
join’; Monguor 3irca-, jalcá- ‘to fasten, to join’. Proto-Turkic *yala- 
‘sacred band; flag; tie, strap’ > Turkmenian (dal) yalow ‘flag’; Uzbek 
yalow ‘flag’; Uighur (dial.) Jala ‘tie, strap’; Tatar (dial.) yalaw ‘flag’, yala 
‘tie, strap’; Kirghiz yalau ‘flag’; Kazakh zalaw ‘flag’; Sary-Uighur Jala 
‘tie, strap’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) yalaya, d'alaya ‘tie, strap’; Tuva cala 
‘tie, strap’, Calama ‘sacred band’; Yakut salama ‘sacred band’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1526—1527 *3alo ‘to fasten, to bind, to hang’. 
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Sumerian zal ‘to bind’. 


Buck 1949:9.16 bind (vb. tr.); 9.19 rope, cord. 


333. Proto-Nostratic root *3aw- (~ *$2w-): 


(vb.) *$aw- ‘to wear out, to be used up, to cease to function’; 
(n.) *Zaw-a ‘cessation, end, extinction’; (adj.) ‘worn out, used up, wasted, 


decrepit, old’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *zaw- ‘to wear out, to be used up, to cease to function’: 


Proto-Semitic *zaw-al- ‘to wear out, to be used up, to cease to function’ > 
Hebrew zül [5n] ‘to waste, to lavish, to squander; to be cheap’, zülah 
[123] ‘removal, cessation’; Arabic za@la ‘to cease to be in a place, to 
remove; to cease, to perish; to cause to cease, to disappear; to destroy; to 
abolish’, zawal ‘end, passage, extinction, disappearance, vanishing, 
cessation, setting (of the sun); decline, change for the worse, injury, harm’, 
?izala ‘removal, elimination’; Sabaean zw! ‘to vanish, to complete’. 
Murtonen 1989:163; Klein 1987:196; Zammit 2002:211. Arabic zawd ‘to 
take away, to remove’. Egyptian zwn ‘to perish’, zwn ‘affliction’. Hannig 
1995:677; Faulkner 1962:217; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.3:428. [Ehret 
1995:262, no. 477, *jaw- or *dzaw- ‘to wear out, to be used up, to cease to 
function’.] 

Dravidian: Tamil cavalai ‘leanness of an infant not fed on mother’s milk, 
tenderness, immaturity’, cavu ‘to become weak, to be emaciated’, cavanku 
(cavanki-) ‘to become lean, emaciated; to shrink, to subside, to faint, to 
languish’, cavi ‘withered crop, blighted or empty grain’, cdvattai ‘withered 
grain, chaff, emaciated person, dried betel leaves’; Malayalam cavala 
‘empty corn, leanness, hollowness’, cavi, cari ‘empty grain, blighted corn; 
cankerworm, palmerworm’, cata ‘seedless, empty (as husk)’; Kota jag- 
(jagy-) ‘to become lean’, jalv- (jald-) (< *javl-) ‘to become lean and 
stringy with old age’; Tulu cavuli ‘old’; Telugu cavile ‘leanness, thinness’, 
cavile-poyina ‘lean, thin (as an infant)’, savi ‘a blasted stalk of withered 
corn’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:210, no. 2392. 

Proto-Kartvelian *2w-el- ‘decrepit, old (of things)’: Georgian 3veli 
‘decrepit, old (mostly of things)’; Mingrelian jvesi ‘old’; Laz m-3veSi, 
n-3vesi ‘old’; Svan $winel ‘old’. Fáhnrich 2007:606 *3w-; Schmidt 1962: 
152; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:488 *3w-; Klimov 1964:238 *3,wel- 
and 1998:286 *3,w-el- ‘decrepit, old’. Proto-Kartvelian *¥w-en-/*3w-in- 
‘to become old’: Laz m-3ven- ‘to become old’; Svan [$win-] ‘to become 
old’. Klimov 1964:238 *3,wen- and 1998:286—287 *3,w-en- : *3,w-in- ‘to 
become old’. 

Proto-Indo-European *d^w-iH- (> *d'w-i-) ‘to dwindle, to waste away, to 
wane’: Old Icelandic dvina ‘to dwindle, to cease, to subside’; Old English 
dwinan ‘to become smaller, to dwindle, to waste away’; Middle Low 
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German dwinan ‘to waste away’; Dutch verdwijnen ‘to waste away, to 
vanish’. Mann 1984—1987:228 *dhuind ‘to wane’; Watkins 1985:14 
*dheu- ‘to become exhausted, to die’ (suffixed zero-grade form *dhwi-no- 
in Germanic) and 2000:19 *dheu- (also *dheua-) ‘to die’ (extended zero- 
grade form *dhuai-, metathesized to *dhwia-, contracted to *dhwi-, whence 
suffixed form *dhwi-no-); Orél 2003:81 Proto-Germanic *dwinanan; 
Kroonen 2013:112—113 Proto-Germanic *dwinan- ‘to diminish’; De 
Vries 1977:89; Klein 1971:233 *dhwei-; Onions 1966:296. 

Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) cawire-, Cawure- ‘to pretend to be poorer 
than one is’. Nikolaeva 2006:127. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *óawwaca- ‘to perish’ > Chukchi 
rakwaca- ‘to perish; to be crippled, maimed’; Kerek jakwa(a)ca- ‘to 
perish; to be crippled’; Koryak jawwaca- ‘to be crippled, maimed’; 
Alyutor sawwasa- ‘to perish; to be crippled’. Fortescue 2005:55. 


Buck 1949:12.56 small, little; 14.15 old; 14.28 cease; 16.31 pain, suffering. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:346, no. 171. 


334. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *Zem-a ‘anything that is sour, bitter, pungent, sharp’; 
(adj.) ‘sour, bitter, pungent, sharp’: 


A. (?) Afroasiatic: Semitic: Akkadian (reduplicted) zimzimmu (zinzimmu) ‘a 


B. 


type of onion’, probably ‘red onion’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *3;- ‘salt’: Georgian [3m-] ‘salt’; Mingrelian 3imu- 
‘salt’; Laz (n)$umu- ‘salt’; Svan Jam-, $im- ‘salt’. Klimov 1964:239 *3,m- 
and 1998:289—290 *3,m(u)- ‘salt’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:493— 
494 *3,um-; Fahnrich 2007:611—612 *3,um-. Proto-Kartvelian *%m-ar- 
‘vinegar’: Georgian 3m-ar-i ‘vinegar’; Mingrelian [žimol-] ‘vinegar’; Laz 
jumori ‘vinegar’; Svan 3Zimar- (?) ‘vinegar’. Klimov 1964:240 *3,m-ar- 
and 1998:289 *3,m-ar- ‘vinegar’; Schmidt 1962:152—153. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *cem3 ‘sour; to become sour’ > Votyak / 
Udmurt s6m ‘taste, leaven’; Zyrian / Komi šom ‘leaven, sourness’; Ostyak 
/ Xanty (Tremyugan) cim-, (North Kazym) sim-, (Obdorsk) sim- ‘to turn 
sour (dough), to ferment, to rise, to get spoiled, to rot from humidity (of 
garment or rope)’. Collinder 1955:118 and 1977:131; Rédei 1986— 
1988:56—57 *cems. 


Buck 1949:5.81 salt (sb.); 5.83 vinegar; 15.36 salt (adj.); 15.38 acid, sour. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:347—348, no. 173. 


22.18. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *čb 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
che c- c- č- th- č- ch. c- 
Oh. -c- -c(c)- -é- -th- -é- -čh- -c(c)- 
335. Proto-Nostratic root *čřal- (~ *chal-): 


(vb.) *čřal- ‘to leave, to leave behind, to abandon, to get rid of, to empty; to 


set free, to release, to let go’; 


(n.) *chal-a ‘freedom, leisure, emptiness’; (adj.) ‘empty, abandoned, released, 


freed (from), at leisure? 


Semantics as in Sanskrit ric- and its derivatives: ric- ‘to empty, to evacuate, to 
leave, to give up, to resign; to release, to set free; to leave behind; to separate, 
to remove from’, ricyáte ‘to be emptied, to be deprived of or freed from’, 
rikta-h ‘emptied, empty, void’. 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *cal- ‘to empty, to get rid of’: Proto-Semitic *cal-ay- ‘to 
empty, to get rid of > Hebrew salah [720] ‘to make light of, to toss aside, 
to treat as worthless’; Aramaic sala ‘to throw away, to despise, to reject’; 
Arabic sala, saliva ‘to get rid of the memory of, to forget; to comfort, to 
console, to cheer up; to distract, to divert; to amuse, to entertain; to 
alleviate, to dispel; to take delight, to take pleasure, to have a good time, to 
have fun’; Sheri / Jibbali essóli ‘to amuse, to entertain’, es/é ‘to amuse’; 
Mehri soli ‘to amuse, to entertain’; (7) Akkadian sala (also sali, sala?u) 
‘to reject, to throw away’ (also ‘to whirl up, to kick up dust, to toss, to 
sprinkle, to spit blood or spittle; to shoot arrows, to hurl weapons’). Klein 
1987:447. (?) Egyptian: Coptic (Sahidic, Bohairic) sol [co»], (Bohairic) 
sol- [coaz], (Sahidic) séi [cra] ‘to dissipate, to pervert’. Cerny 1976:151 
— according to Cerny (1976:160—161), sol [cw] is “probably identical 
with cop"; Crum 1939:330. On the other hand, so/ [cwa] is not listed in 
Vycichl 1983. 

(?) Dravidian: Kannada calla, cella ‘great mirth, fun, jest, smiling, 
laughter’, callavadu ‘to frolic, to sport, to gambol’, callata, cellata ‘sport, 
fun’; Telugu cellatamu ‘sport, play, toying’, celladu ‘to sport, to play, to 
frolic’, ceral-adu ‘to sport, to play, to roam about for pleasure’, ceral- 
atamu ‘sport, play, roaming for pleasure’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:209, 
no. 2378. Semantic development as in the Arabic and South Arabian forms 
cited above. 

Proto-Kartvelian *cal-/*cl- ‘to empty’: Georgian cal-/cl- ‘to empty; to 
have spare time’, cal-ier-i ‘empty’; Mingrelian čol- ‘to empty’; Laz [col-]. 
Schmidt 1962:148; Klimov 1964:227 *c,al- and 1998:269 *c,al- ‘to 
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empty’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:457—458 *c,al-; Fahnrich 2007: 
570—571 *c,al-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European */'el-/*f^ol-/*?h]- ‘to leave, to leave behind, to 
abandon, to get rid of, to empty; to set free, to release, to let go’ (extended 
form in Germanic: *f'/-ew-/*t'l-ow-/*t'l-u-, with root in zero-grade and 
suffix in full-grade): Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) ta-/a-a-i, da-li-ya-zi ‘to leave, to 
abandon, to let go’; Gothic pliuhan ‘to flee’, *unpa-pliuhan ‘to escape’, 
plauhs ‘flight’; Old Icelandic flýja (< *0leuyan-) ‘to flee, to take flight’, 
flugr ‘flight’, flótti ‘flight’; Norwegian flya ‘to flee’; Old English fléon ‘to 
fly from, to flee, to escape’, flyht ‘flying, flight’, fleam ‘flight’; Old Frisian 
flia to flee’, flecht ‘flight’; Old Saxon fliohan ‘to flee’, fluht ‘flight’; 
Middle Dutch vlien, vlieden ‘to flee’, vlucht ‘flight’; Old High German 
fliohan ‘to flee’ (New High German fliehen ‘to flee, to run away, to 
escape’), fluht ‘flight? (New High German Flucht). According to Onions 
(1966:361), the Common Germanic forms are to be reconstructed as 
follows: *bleuyan, *blauy, *blugum, *blogan-. Semantic development in 
Germanic from ‘to leave, to leave behind, to depart’ to ‘to flee, to escape’ 
as in Kashmiri rinzun ‘to escape, to flee away secretly’ (cf. Pali riricati ‘to 
leave behind’). Kroonen 2013:544 Proto-Germanic *pleuhan ‘to flee’; 
Orél 2003:107 Proto-Germanic *fleuxanan; Uhlenbeck 1900:151—152 
Proto-Indo-European *tleuk-, *tluk-; Balg 1887—1889:474 Germanic root 
*bluh- (*blug- by grammatical change), Pre-Germanic *tluk-, *tleuk-; Feist 
1939:499—500 Proto-Indo-European *//kió (Osthoff), Old Icelandic flýja 
(< *pleuhjan ?), flaja (< *plauhjan) (Noreen); Lehmann 1986:363—364; 
De Vries 1977:134; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.L:174 *pluh-; Onions 
1966:361; Klein 1971:285; Boutkan— Siebinga 2005:120— 121 Proto- 
Germanic *pleuhanaN; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:207 and 209; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:221 and 223; Bomhard 2004a:34—35. Different Hittite 
etymology in Kloekhorst 2008b:816—818. Probably also: Old Irish -tella, 
(analogical) -talla (< *telp-na-) ‘there is room for’; Lithuanian telpu, tilpti 
‘to find or have room enough, to go in’, talpa ‘capacity, holding power’, 
istilpti ‘to make oneself free’; Tocharian B tälp- ‘to be emptied, purged’, 
talpalle ‘purgative’. Rix 2001:623 *telp- ‘to make room’; Pokorny 
1959:1062 *telp- ‘to have room’, *tolpa ‘space, room’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:741—742 *telp-; Mallory—Adams 1997:534 *telp- ‘to have room’ 
and 2006:287—288 *telp- ‘to have room’; Mann 1984—1987:1377 *telpo 
(*tolp-, *t]p-) ‘to have room’, 1402 *f{p- ‘space’, and 1410 *tolp- ‘space, 
area; to find room’; Thurneysen 1946:55 and 95; Smoczynski 2007.1:678 
*telp-, *t]p-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1094; Adams 1999:297 *telp-; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:500. 


Sumerian sal *to set free, to release, to let loose, to let go; to leave, to abandon'. 
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Buck 1949:10.51 flee; 12.18 leave; 13.22 empty. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:352, 
no. 178. 


336. Proto-Nostratic root *čřan- (~ *chan-): 
(vb.) *čřan- ‘to bring forth, to produce, to grow, to be born’; 
(n.) *čřan-a ‘that which is brought forth, produced, grown: fruit; bringing 
forth: birth’ 


A. Dravidian: Parji cand- ‘to grow up’, candip- (candit-) ‘to make to grow 
up, to bring up, to rear’; Gadba (Ollari) sand- ‘to grow’, sandup- (sandut-) 
‘to make to grow’, (Salur) sand- ‘to grow (plants, etc.). Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:205, no. 2329. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *cen-/*cn- ‘to grow, to flourish (plants)’: Georgian cen- 
‘to grow, to flourish (plants)’; Mingrelian can- ‘to grow, to flourish’; Laz 
čan- ‘to grow, to flourish’; Svan šen- (< *cen-) : šn-, Sdn- ‘to bear fruit’, 
ma-Sen, ma-Sdn ‘fruit’. Schmidt 1962:149; Klimov 1964:228 *c,en- and 
1998:271 *c,en- : *c,n- ‘to grow, to flourish (about plants)’; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:461 *c,en-; Fahnrich 2007:574— 575 *c,en-. 

C. Proto-Uralic *ca(n)cs- ‘to be born, to grow’: Mordvin (Erza) saco, Caco, 
(Moksha) saca- ‘to be born, to arise, to develop’; Cheremis / Mari saca-, 
Soca-, Coca- ‘to be born, to grow’; Votyak / Udmurt cyzy : cyzy-vyzy 
‘family, tribe, race, stock’; Zyrian / Komi cuz-, cuz- ‘to be born, to grow’; 
Vogul / Mansi sássá ‘indigenous’; Ostyak / Xanty caca ‘indigenous; birth- 
place, home’, cáco-mag ‘native land, homeland’; (?) Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets tóónc ‘sort, kind, family’; (?) Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan tansa 
‘family’; (?) Yenisei Samoyed / Enets (Hantai) tid'o, (Baiha) tizo ‘family’; 
Selkup Samoyed čaš, taage ‘family’. Collinder 1955:60 and 1977:77; 
Rédei 1986—1988:52 *cacs- ~ *čanč3-. 


Buck 1949:5.71 fruit; 12.53 grow; 19.23 tribe, clan, family (in wide sense). 


337. Proto-Nostratic root *chech-: 
(vb.) *é4ech- ‘to press, to squeeze, to crush’; 
(n.) *chech-a ‘the act of pressing, squeezing, crushing; that which is pressed, 
squeezed, crushed: crumb(s)’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian ssh ‘to destroy (enemies), to shatter’. Hannig 1995:756; 
Faulkner 1962:246; Gardiner 1957:592. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *cec- ‘to crumble’: Georgian [cec-] ‘to crumble’ in: 
na-m-cec- ‘bread crumbs’ (Old Georgian na-m-cuec-, with an unclear -u-); 
Mingrelian cac- ‘to thresh, to crumble’. Klimov 1964:228 *c,ec,- and 
1998:271 *c,ec,- ‘to crumble’ (Klimov notes that, in view of the Old 
Georgian derivative, a proto-form *c,uec;- is also possible); Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:462—463 *c,wec,- (Fahnrich—Sardshweladse state 
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that -w- has been lost in Mingrelian: *c,wec,- > cac-); Fáhnrich 2007:577 
*c WEC,-. 

Proto-Altaic *chechi- ‘to press, to squeeze’: Proto-Tungus *cece-re- ‘to 
press, to embrace’ > Manchu čečere- ‘to press tightly, to embrace tightly’, 
Cecerse- ‘to exert a great amount of effort, to quiver from exertion’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:420 *c*ec*i ‘to press, to squeeze’. 


Buck 1949:9.342 press (vb.). 


338. Proto-Nostratic root *čřokh-: 
(vb.) *čřokh- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn, to wind’; 
(n.) *chokh-a ‘the act of bending, twisting, turning, winding’ 


A. 


B. 


Proto-Kartvelian *cok- ‘to kneel down’: Georgian čok- in da-cok-eb-a ‘to 
kneel down’; Svan cok-/ck- ‘to kneel down’. Fáhnrich 2007:544 *cok-. 
Proto-Indo-European */"oK^- ‘to bend, to turn, to twist, to wind’: Old Irish 
tochraim ‘to wind, to thread’, tochras ‘coiling’; Lithuanian tãkilas 
‘grindstone, wheel of a lathe’; Russian tokárnyj [rokapmsiň] ‘turning’, 
tókar' [rokapp] ‘turner, lathe operator’. Mann 1984—1987:1408 *tokal-, 
*tokar- ‘spin, turn; spinner, turner’; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II: 1074. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around (vb.); 10.14 
wind, wrap (vb.); 10.15 roll (vb.). 


22.19. PROTO-NOSTRATIC Sé 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
e- c- C- e- t- č- č- c- 
-Č - -c’- -c(c)- Re -t’- -é- -é- -C- 
339. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *c'am-a ‘reed, grass’: 


A. 


Afrasian: Egyptian dm? ‘papyrus (book), papyrus (sheet or roll)’; Coptic 
goome [xwwme] ‘sheet, roll of papyrus, written document, book’. Hannig 
1995:1006; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:574; Vycichl 1983:327; 
Cerny 1976:314. 

Dravidian: Tamil campu ‘elephant grass’, campan-korai ‘elephant grass’, 
canpu ‘elephant grass; a species of sedge grass’; Kannada jambu ‘a kind of 
reed or sedge’; Telugu jambu ‘a bulrush, sedge’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:207, no. 2347. 

Proto-Kartvelian *c'am- (or *c'em-) ‘grass’: Georgian [c’am-] in ler- 
c’am- ‘rush, reed’, c’am-al- ‘medicine, drug’; Laz (m)c'am- ‘medicine, 
drug’; Svan d ëm ‘hay’. Fahnrich 2007:643—644 *c,am-; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:518—519 *c,am-; Klimov 1964:249 *c,em- and 
1998:306 *c,am- // *c,em- ‘grass’. 

Proto-Altaic *camu ‘brier, thorny plant’: Proto-Tungus *Jamu ‘brier, 
thorny plant’ > Manchu Jamu ‘wild rose, sweet-brier, dog-brier, dog-rose’, 
jamu ilha ‘an exotic red rose without odor’, jamuri ilha ‘hedgerose’, 
3amuri orho ‘gromwell, puccoon’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) Jamara ‘wild- 
rose, sweet-brier, dog-brier, dog-rose’; Udihe $amukta *wild-rose, sweet- 
brier, dog-brier, dog-rose’. Manchu loan in Written Mongolian Zamur 
‘fruit of sweet-brier (eglantine)'. Tsintsius 1975—1977.1:247—248; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:392 *camu ‘a kind of tree’. Note: The 
alleged Mongolian and Japanese cognates proposed by Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak are not included here. 


Buck 1949:8.51 grass; 8.52 hay. Bomhard 1996a:227, no. 641. 


340. Proto-Nostratic root *¢’ik’- (~ *¢’ek’-): 
(vb.) *c'ik"- ‘to be small’; 
(n.) *¢’ik’-a ‘small things’; (adj.) ‘small’ 


A. 
B 


Afrasian: North Omotic: Male c 'ik'o ‘small’. 

Dravidian: Tamil cikka ‘in brief, in a nutshell’; Malayalam cikkini ‘young, 
small (said of girls)’; Irula cikkedu ‘mosquito’; Kota cikn ‘mouse’; 
Kannada cikka, ciga ‘little, small, young’, ciku “smallness, littleness of size 
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(used of grain and pulse)’, cikkatana ‘childhood, youth’; Kodagu cikk- 
adake ‘very young, tender areca-nut'; Tulu cikka ‘little, young, small, 
short’, cikini ‘tender, young, small’, cikké ‘a dwarf, cikkeli ‘a small 
variety of mouse’; Telugu cikiciki ‘small, little’; Gondi cikkal, cikkal 
‘muskrat’, cikkal ‘mouse’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:218, no. 2495. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *¢’ik’- ‘tiny, wee; small things’: Georgian (TuSian) c 'ik "- 
u-j ‘smallest; crumb’, (Kartlian) c ik ’-o-mak’-o- ‘small things’; Mingrelian 
C'ik'-u ‘small, little’. Klimov 1998:313 *c ,iku- ‘tiny, wee; small things’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:527 *c¢,ik-; Fáhnrich 2007:654 *c,ik-. 

D. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Kamchadal / Itelmen (Eastern) -cic, -cuc ‘small’ 
(note also -dec in kigidec ‘small river’), (Western) -c(a)X ‘little, small’, 
-cxicaX ‘very small’, (Southern) -cic ‘small’. Fortescue 2005:390—391. 


Buck 1949:12.56 small, little. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 334, *cEKV ‘small’. 
Note: The Altaic material cited by Dolgopolsky does not belong here. 


341. Proto-Nostratic root *¢’ir- (~ *c'er-): 
(vb.) *c"ir- ‘to cut, to cut off, to cut through; to cut into, to scratch, to scrape’; 
(n.) *c'ir-a ‘that which is cut, cut off, cut into: slice, board, plank, scratch; 

that which cuts: knife, axe, adze’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *c 'ir- ‘to cut, to cut off, to cut through, to cut into’: Proto- 
Semitic *c 'ar-am- ‘to cut, to cut off > New Hebrew saram [DX] ‘to grate 
on the ear; to injure, to split’; Syriac seram ‘to crop, to cut off (the ears), to 
cut grass (for cattle); to pluck, to tear up (plants); to dare’; Arabic sarama 
‘to cut off, to sever, to break, to tear’, sarm, surm, suram ‘separation, 
breach, rupture’, sarim ‘cut off’. Murtonen 1989:367; Klein 1987:557; 
Zammit 2002:254. Proto-Semitic *c'ar-ay- ‘to cut, to cut off > Arabic 
sara ‘to cut, to cut off, to lop’; Syriac sara ‘to rend asunder’. Proto-Semitic 
*c’ar-ab- ‘to cut, to hew, to carve’ > Arabic saraba ‘to cut, to remove’; 
Soqotri serob ‘to cut’; Mehri masrab ‘saw-edged knife used (by women) 
to cut grass for fodder’; Sheri / Jibbali masréb ‘grass-cutting knife (used by 
women in autumn)’; Geez / Ethiopic şaraba [AZN] ‘to hew, to act as a 
carpenter, to do carpentry’, masrab [PEN] ‘axe’, sarb [ACN] ‘plank’; 
Tigrinya sdrdabd ‘to hew, to carve’; Tigre sdrba ‘to hew, to carve’; Gafat 
sdrrabd ‘to hew, to carve’; Gurage fdrrdbd ‘to slice thin pieces of wood 
from a surface, to plane wood, to chip stones, to tear off a leaf of the äsät, 
to remove leaves with a stroke, to hit the edge of a whip’; Amharic tärräbä 
‘to carve, to hew (wood, stones)’, rb ‘board, plank, lumber, beam (of 
wood)’, mdtrdbiya ‘hatchet, axe, adze’; Argobba fdrrdba ‘to carve, to 
hew’. Leslau 1979:630 and 1987:563. Lowland East Cushitic: Galla / 
Oromo c ir- ‘to cut’. Highland East Cushitic (perhaps loans from Oromo): 
Burji c’ir- ‘to chop, to clear forest, to gnaw’; Sidamo c 'ir- ‘to gnaw, to 
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shave’. Hudson 1989:71, 184, and 357; Sasse 1982:49. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:105, no. 444, *cir- *to cut'. 

(?) Proto-Dravidian *cer- ‘to scratch, to scrape’ > ‘(vb.) to plow; (n.) plow 
(with draught oxen)’: Tamil er (Jaffna cer) ‘plow, plow and team of oxen, 
yoke of oxen’; Malayalam ér ‘a yoke of oxen, plow with draught oxen’; 
Kota er ‘pair of bullocks used for plowing’; Toda er ‘plow’; Kannada 
eru, ar ‘pair of oxen yoked to a plow’; Telugu eru ‘plow with draught 
oxen made ready for plowing’; Kolami cér ‘plow and team of bullocks’; 
Parji (pl.) cereyakul ‘pair of bullocks’; Gondi ser, her ‘a plow’; Konda 
seru ‘yoke of oxen’; Pengo Aer ‘set of plow and bullocks’; Kui séru ‘a 
yoke of oxen, a pair, two of cattle for plowing’; Kuwi héri ‘plow’, heru 
‘pair of plowing bullocks’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:244—245, no. 2815; 
Krishnamurti 2003:6 *cér ‘plow’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *c'er-/*c'r- ‘to cut into, to scratch, to carve’, hence ‘to 
write’: Georgian c’er- ‘to write; to depict’; Mingrelian (n)c'ar- ‘to write’; 
Laz (n)é’ar-, €’a(r)- ‘to write’; Svan jr- ‘to write something’. Schmidt 
1962:154; Klimov 1964:249 *c,er- and 1998:309 *c,er- : *c,r- ‘to scratch; 
to depict; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:521—522 *c,er-; Fahnrich 
2007:648—649 *c,er-. Semantic development as in Latin scribd ‘to 
engrave with a sharp-pointed instrument, to draw lines’, hence ‘to write’ 
from the same root found in Latvian scripat ‘to notch, to scratch’ and Old 
English sceran, scieran ‘to cut, to shear’, scierdan ‘to injure, to destroy’, 
scierpan ‘to sharpen’, scort ‘short’, etc. 

Proto-Altaic *cCiüru- (~ -a) ‘to scratch’: Proto-Tungus *Zura- ‘to draw’, 
*sura-n ‘a scratch, a line’ > Manchu 3igu- ‘to draw lines, to draw, to write, 
to cast lots’, 3igun ‘stroke, line, lines of a divination figure’, 3i$uyan, 
3izucan ‘diagram, trigram, or hexagram of the Book of Changes’; Evenki 
jurü- ‘to draw’; Negidal $oyan ‘a scratch, line’; Ulch Jura(n) ‘a scratch, 
line’; Nanay / Gold Jord ‘a scratch, line’; Oroch Jurara ‘striped’; Udihe 
3ünda- ‘to draw’; Solon $uri- ‘to draw’. Proto-Turkic *dirya- ‘to scratch, 
to scrape’, *dirga-k ‘fingernail, claw’ > Old Turkic tirgaq ‘fingernail, 
claw’; Karakhanide Turkic firyaq ‘fingernail, claw’; Turkish tırnak 
‘fingernail, toenail, claw’, tirnakla- ‘to scratch with the nails’, tirman- ‘to 
cling with the claws or fingertips’, tırmık ‘scratch; rake; harrow; drag- 
hook’, tirmikla- ‘to scratch, to rake, to harrow’, tirmala- ‘to scratch, to 
worry, to annoy, to offend’; Gagauz tirnaq ‘fingernail, claw’; Azerbaijani 
dirnac ‘fingernail, claw’; Turkmenian dirnaq ‘fingernail, claw’; Uzbek 
tirnag ‘fingernail, claw’; Uighur tirnag ‘fingernail, claw’; Karaim tirnay 
‘fingernail, claw’; Tatar firnaq ‘fingernail, claw’; Bashkir tirnaq 
‘fingernail, claw’; Kirghiz tirnaq ‘fingernail, claw’; Kazakh tirnaq 
‘fingernail, claw’; Noghay tirnaq ‘fingernail, claw’; Sary-Uighur dormaq 
‘fingernail, claw’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) tircaq ‘fingernail, claw’; Tuva 
diryaq ‘fingernail, claw’; Chuvash carne ‘fingernail, claw’; Yakut tiyiray 
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‘fingernail, claw’; Dolgan tiyirak ‘fingernail, claw’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:402 *ciuru (~ -a) ‘to scratch’. 


Buck 1949:8.21 plow (vb.; sb.); 9.81 carve; 18.51 write. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:356—357, no. 183. 


22.20. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *$ 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
š- S- C- š- S- s- S- 
-$- -S- -c(C)- -š- -S- -S- -S- 
342. Proto-Nostratic demonstrative pronoun stem *ša- (~ *Sa-) ‘this, that’: 


A. Afrasian: Chadic: Ngizim demonstrative pronoun sand ‘this one, that one; 
this, that’; near demonstrative pronoun sdu ‘this one’, sáu ... sáu ‘this one 
... that one’; demonstrative pronoun síyú ‘that one’; Hausa sa ‘his, him’; 
independent pronouns: (m. sg.) sii ‘he’, (m. pl.) suu ‘they’; direct objects: 
(m. sg.) si ‘him’, (m. pl.) su ‘them’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *-s- pronoun stem: Georgian [-s-]; Mingrelian [-s-]; Laz 
[-3-]; Svan [-s-]. Klimov 1964:173 *s,- and 1998:178 *s,- pronoun stem; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:310—311 *-s,-; Fahnrich 2007:378 *-s,-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *so-, (f.) *seA [*saA] (> *sa) demonstrative pronoun 
stem: ‘this, that’: Sanskrit sd-h, (f.) sa (also sī) demonstrative pronoun; 
Avestan ha- demonstrative pronoun stem; Greek ò, (f.) 7 demonstrative 
pronoun and definite article; Old Latin (m. singular) sum ‘him’, (f. 
singular) sam ‘her’, (m. plural) sos, (f. plural) sas ‘them’; Gothic sa, (f.) sõ 
(also si) ‘this, that; he, she’; Old Icelandic sd, sú ‘that’; Old English sé 
‘that one, he’, (f.) seo ‘she’; Dutch zij ‘she’; Old High German (f.) si, siu 
‘she’ (New High German sie) ; Tocharian A (m.) sa-, (f.) sa-, B (m.) se(-), 
(f.) sa(-) demonstrative pronoun; Hittite sa connective particle, -še 3rd 
person singular enclitic pronoun. Pokorny 1959:978— 979 *so(s), *sa ‘the, 
this’; Walde 1927—1932.11:509 *so, *sa@; Mann 1984—1987:1137 *si- 
(Gem) ‘he, she, it’, 1142—1143 *sia (*sia) ‘she, it’, 1143—1144 *sios, 
*sia ‘he; she; this, it’, 1250 *sos, (f.) *sa ‘this; he, she’; Watkins 1985:62 
*so- and 2000:81 *so- ‘this, that’ (nominative); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:384 *so, (f.) *sa and 1995.1:336 *so, (f.) *sa; Mallory—Adams 
1997:457 (m.) *so, (f.) *seh,, (n.) tod ‘that (one)’; Boisacq 1950:681— 682 
*so-, **sa-; Hofmann 1966:223 *so, *sa; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:342—343 
*so(s), *sa; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:770; Beekes 2010.II:1041 *so; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:630 *so; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:550 
*so-, *sa-; Feist 1939:402; Lehmann 1986:289 *so, *sa; Orél 2003:310 
Proto-Germanic *sa, 329 *si; De Vries 1977:459; Onions 1966:817; Klein 
1971:678; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:706; Kluge—Seebold 1989:671; Adams 
1999:698 *so/*seh,; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:410 *so, *sa. (?) 
Proto-Indo-European *-s- in (m.) *2ey-s-os, (f.) *2ey-s-eA [-aA] (> -a), 
* Jey-s-yos compound demonstrative pronoun: ‘this’: Sanskrit esd-h (f. esd) 
‘this’; Avestan aesa- (f. aesa) ‘this’; Oscan etsets ‘he’; Umbrian erec, 
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erek, ere, erek, erse ‘he, it’. Note: the *-s- element could be from the 
Proto-Nostratic 3rd person anaphoric stem *si-/*se- instead. Pokorny 
1959:281—283; Walde 1927—1932.1:96—98; Mann 1984—1987:235 
*eisios (*eiso-, *eito-) a compound pronoun; De Vaan 2008:309—310; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:129. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *s/à] ‘he, she, it? > Finnish hän (< *sdn) ‘he, 
she’; Lapp / Saami son ‘he, she’; Mordvin son ‘he, she’; Votyak / Udmurt 
so ‘that, yonder; he, she, it’; Zyrian / Komi sy ‘he, she, it’, sija ‘he, she, it; 
that, yonder’; Vogul / Mansi täu ‘he, she’; Ostyak / Xanty (Vasyugan) joh 
‘he, she’; Hungarian 6 ‘he, she, it’. Collinder 1955:80—81 and 1977:97; 
Rédei 1986—1988:453—454 *s¥; Décsy 1990:107 *sd ‘he, she, it’; Hajdú 
1972:40 Proto-Uralic *se; Abondolo 1998:25 Proto-Uralic *sF (F = front 
vowel). 


Greenberg 2000:99—101; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:364—365, no. 194. 


343. Proto-Nostratic root Zëor- (~ *Sar-): 
(vb.) *Sar- ‘to split, to rip apart, to tear asunder’; 
(n.) *Sar-a ‘that which splits: knife’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *sar- ‘to split, to rip apart, to tear asunder’: Berber: Tuareg 
surat ‘to split, to crack, to be split’, sassurat ‘to make split’, tasarit ‘split, 
crack, fissure’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha ssar ‘to pierce, to drill, to make a hole 
in’; Tamazight tisirit ‘plot of land to be plowed’. East Cushitic: Hadiyya 
seer-e ‘knife’; Burji ser-óo ‘knife’; Dobase seer-e ‘knife’; Koyra soro 
‘knife’ (probably a loan from Burji). Sasse 1982:164 and 168; Hudson 
1989:87. Proto-Southern Cushitic *sar- ‘to cut with repeated knife strokes’ 
> Burunge sar- ‘to scarify’; Dahalo sar- ‘to cut’. Ehret 1980:178. 
Elamo-Dravidian: Royal Achaemenid Elamite sd-ra- ‘to cut, to split’. 
Proto-Kartvelian *sar-/*sr- ‘to destroy, to ruin’: Georgian sar-/sr- ‘to 
destroy’; Mingrelian Sar-, šir- ‘to wear out, to destroy’; Laz šir- ‘to wear 
out’. Schmidt 1962:132; Klimov 1964:177—178 *s,r- and 1998:178 
*s ar-/*s,r- ‘to destroy, to ruin’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:311— 
312 *s,ar-/*s,r-; Fáhnrich 2007:378—379 *s ar-/*s r-. 
Proto-Indo-European *ser-/*sor-/*sy- ‘to split, to rip apart, to tear 
asunder’: Hittite (3rd singular pres.) Sar-ra-i ‘to separate, to divide, to 
break’. Proto-Indo-European *sor-g^- ‘to wound, to tear’: Icelandic sarga 
‘to hack (with a blunt instrument)’; Swedish sarga ‘to wound, to graze, to 
tear’; Old Church Slavic srago ‘awful’; Russian srazát' [cpaxxarb], srazit' 
[cpa3uTb] ‘to slay, to strike down, to smite’. Mann 1984—1987:1249 
*sorgh- (?). 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *sdr3- ‘to break’ > Mordvin (Erza) sered'e- 
‘to be sick, to hurt, to be in pain’; Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) ser- ‘to 
break, to smash, to destroy’. Rédei 1986—1988:756 *sára-. 
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F. 


Altaic: Turkic: Chuvash soran ‘wound, loss, damage’. 


Buck 1949:4.85 wound (sb.); 9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.23 knife; 9.26 break (vb. 
tr.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear (vb. tr.); 11.27 destroy. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:363— 364, no. 192. 


344. Proto-Nostratic root *saw- (~ *saw-): 
(vb.) *saw- ‘to drink, to swallow’; 
(n.) *saw-a “drink, juice? 


A. Afrasian: Berber: Tamazight saw ‘to drink’; Kabyle saw ‘to drink’. 


B. 


Proto-Kartvelian *šw- ‘to drink’: Georgian sv- ‘to drink’; Mingrelian s(v)- 
‘to drink’; Laz š(v)- ‘to drink’; Svan s(w)- ‘to drink’. Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1995.1:223 *$w- ‘to drink’; Klimov 1964:173 *s,w- and 1998:179 
*s,w- ‘to drink’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1998:313 *s,w-; Fahnrich 
2007:380 *s,w-. Proto-Kartvelian *sw-am-/*sw-m- ‘to drink’: Georgian 
svam-/sm- ‘to drink’; Mingrelian šum- ‘to drink’; Laz šum- ‘to drink’. 
Schmidt 1962:131 *su-; Klimov 1964:173—174 *s,w-am-/*s,w-m- and 
1998:179 *s,w-am-/*s,;w-m- ‘to drink’. 

Proto-Indo-European *sew(H)-/*sow(H)-/*su(H)- ‘to suck, to drink, to 
swallow’: Latin sei ‘to suck’, siicus ‘juice, sap’; Old Irish sugid ‘to suck’ 
(Latin loan ?); Old Icelandic súpa ‘to sip, to drink’, suga, sjúga ‘to suck’; 
Old English séaw ‘juice, liquid’, sacan ‘to suck’, supan ‘to swallow, to 
sip, to taste, to drink, to sup’, supe ‘sup, draft’, stigan ‘to suck, to suck in’, 
sogian ‘to suckle’; Old Saxon sou ‘juice, liquid’, s#gan ‘to suck’; Dutch 
zuifen ‘to guzzle, to booze’, zuigen ‘to suck’; Old High German sou ‘juice, 
liquid’, sufan ‘to gulp down liquids, to guzzle, to booze’ (New High 
German saufen), stigan ‘to suck’ (New High German saugen), sougen ‘to 
suckle’ (New High German sdugen); Old Church Slavic sso, sosati (< 
*sup-s-) ‘to suck’. Rix 1998a:488 *seuk- ‘to suck’; Pokorny 1959:912— 
913 *seu-, *seua- ` *sü- ‘juice’; Walde 1927—1932.II:468—469 *seu-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1331—1332 *süb- (*subd, *subaid) ‘to suck up, to 
slurp’, 1332—1333 *sügo, -ið (*süg- ?) ‘to suck’, 1333 *sügho, 1333 
*sük- ‘juice, sap, resin, whey, liquor’, 1338 *sus/a ‘fluid, liquid’; Watkins 
1985:58 *seua- and 2000:76 *seua- ‘to take liquid’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:143—144, fn. 1, *seuk[^]- ~ *seuk’- ‘to suck’ and 1995.1:123— 
124, fn. 64, *seuk^- ~ *seuk’- ‘to suck’; Mallory—Adams 1997:556 
*seug/k- ‘to suck’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:622 *seuq-, *seug-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:662 and 664; De Vaan 2008:596 and 598; Orél 
2003:320 Proto-Germanic *saugjanan, 320 *saupan ~ *saupaz, 320 
*sawan, 388 *stiganan, 389 *süpanan; Kroonen 2013:428 Proto-Germanic 
*sawwa- ‘juice’; De Vries 1977:560 and 562; Onions 1966:882 and 886; 
Klein 1971:728 *seuq-, *seug- and 730 *seu-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:627 
*seu-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:619 *seua-. Proto-Indo-European *sw-el- ‘to 
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swallow’: Avestan x"ar- ‘to consume, to eat, to drink’; Old Icelandic 
svelea ‘to swallow’, sollr ‘swill’, sylgr ‘a drink of something, a draft’; 
Faroese svelgja ‘to swallow’; Norwegian svelgja ‘to swallow’; Swedish 
svdlja ‘to swallow’; Danish svelge ‘to swallow’; Old English swelgan ‘to 
swallow; to devour, to consume’; Old Saxon far-swelgan ‘to swallow’; 
Dutch zwelgen ‘to gulp, to swallow’; Old High German far-swelhan, fir- 
swelgan, swelahan, swelgan ‘to swallow’ (New High German schwelgen 
‘to feast’), swelgo ‘glutton’. Rix 1998a:554 *suel- ‘to swallow’; Pokorny 
1959:1045 *suel-(k-) ‘to swallow greedily’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:530 
*suel-; Watkins 1985:68 *swel- and 2000:88 *swel- ‘to eat, to drink’; Orél 
2003:390 *swal(a)won, 394 *swelganan; De Vries 1977:529, 567 *suelko, 
and 573; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1L::329; Onions 1966:891; Klein 
1971:734; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:692 *suel-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:660. 


Buck 1949:5.13 drink (vb.); 5.16 suck (vb.). Palmaitis 1986b:313; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:362—363, no. 190; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2141, *sVwH,V ‘to 
drink’. 


345. Proto-Nostratic root *saw- (~ *Saw-): 
(vb.) *saw- ‘to sigh, to pant, to gasp, to breathe deeply’; 
(n.) *saw-a ‘breath, sigh’ 
Related to: 
(vb.) *saw- ‘to sleep, to rest’; 
(n.) *saw-a ‘sleep, slumber, rest’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian swh ‘wind, air, breath’. Hannig 1995:679; Erman— 
Grapow 1926—1963.4:72; Faulkner 1962:217. Berber: Tuareg usu ‘to 
cough’, tasut ‘cough’; Tawlemmet asaw ‘to cough’, tasuwt ‘cough’; 
Tamazight asu, usu ‘to cough’, tasutt, tusutt ‘cough’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
ttusu ‘to cough strongly’, tusut ‘cough’; Riff usu ‘to cough’, tusut ‘cough’; 
Kabyle usu ‘to cough’, tusut ‘cough’; Chaouia ussi ‘to cough’, tussit 
‘cough’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *Sw-er-/*sw-r- ‘to sigh’: Georgian sur- ‘to wish’, survil- 
‘wish, desire’; Mingrelian šur- ‘to smell’; Laz šur- ‘to smell (at), to smell 
(of)’, sur-on- ‘fragrant, odorous’; Svan Swr-, šur- ‘to sigh’, li-sur-jél ‘to 
sigh’, *wár ‘sigh’. Klimov 1964:174—175 *s,wer- ‘deep breath, sigh" and 
178 *s,ur- ‘to breathe’, 1998:180 *s,wer-/*s,;wr- ‘to sigh’; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:313—314 *s,w-; Fáhnrich 2007:380—381 *s,w-. 
Proto-Kartvelian *su/- ‘soul, spirit: Georgian sul- ‘soul, breath, smell’; 
Mingrelian šur- ‘soul, spirit’; Laz šur- ‘soul, spirit’. Klimov 1964:178 
Zen 1998:182 *s,ul- ‘soul, spirit’; Schmidt 1962:132; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:319—320 *s,ul-; Fahnrich 2007:387—387 *s ,ul-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *sew-/*sow-/*su- ‘to sigh, to pant, to gasp’: (?) 
Armenian hev ‘breath, gasp’, hevam ‘to gasp’; Middle High German 
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siufzen (earlier siuften; Old High German süfion, süfteon) ‘to sigh’ (New 
High German seufzen ‘to sigh’, Seufzen ‘a sigh’), sift ‘a sigh’; Lithuanian 
siaubiu, siaubti ‘to fume, to rage’. Mann 1984—1987:1134 *seu- (*seu-) 
‘to sigh, to pant, to gasp’, 1134 *seubo, -io ‘to fume, to pant, to gasp’; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:705; Kluge—Seebold 1989:670; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.11:779. 


Buck 1949:4.51 breathe; breath; 16.39 groan (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
366—367, no. 196. 


346. Proto-Nostratic root *saw- (~ *Saw-): 
(vb.) *saw- ‘to sleep, to rest’; 
(n.) *saw-a ‘sleep, slumber, rest’ 
Related to: 
(vb.) *saw- ‘to sigh, to pant, to gasp, to breathe deeply’; 
(n.) *Saw-a ‘breath, sigh’ 


A. 


Proto-Kartvelian *šw-en-/*šw-n- ‘to breathe, to sigh; to rest’: Georgian 
sven- ‘to rest’, sun- “breath, smell’; Mingrelian [svan-] ‘to breathe, to 
sigh’, svan3- ‘rest’; Laz svan- ‘to breathe, to sigh’, svaZ- ‘rest, respite’; 
Svan swem-/swm- ‘to rest. Schmidt 1962:132 *swen-/*swer-, *swem-; 
Klimov 1964:174 *s,w-en- and 1998:179 *s,wen-/*s,wn- ‘to breathe, to 
sigh; to rest; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:313—314 *s,w- Fahnrich 
2007:380—381 *s,w-. 

Proto-Indo-European *sw-ep^-/*sw-op^-/*su-p^-*to sleep’: Sanskrit svapiti 
(Vedic also svdpati, svdpate) ‘to sleep, to fall asleep, to lie down, to 
recline’, (causative) svapáyati ‘to cause to sleep, to lull to rest’, svapna-h 
‘sleep, sleeping, sleepiness, drowsiness’; Avestan x'ap- ‘to sleep, to 
slumber’, x’afna- ‘sleep’; Greek trvoc ‘sleep, slumber’, ónvóo ‘to put to 
sleep’; Latin sopio ‘to put to sleep, to lull to sleep’, sopor ‘deep sleep’, 
somnus ‘sleep, slumber’; Old Irish suan ‘sleep’; Old Icelandic sofa ‘to 
sleep’, sofna ‘to fall asleep’, svefja ‘to lull to sleep’, svefna ‘sleep’; Old 
English swefan ‘to sleep’, swefn ‘sleep, dream’; Old Saxon sweban 
‘dream’; Old High German -swebben, etc., in: ant-swebben, bi-swebben, 
be-sweven, in-swebben, in-sweppan ‘to fall asleep’; Lithuanian sápnas 
‘dream’; Old Church Slavic sən» ‘sleep’; Tocharian A spdm, B spdne 
‘sleep’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) su-up-pa-ri-y[a-zi ?] ‘to sleep’. Rix 
1998a:556—557 *suep- ‘to fall asleep’; Pokorny 1959:1048—1049 
*suep-, *sup- ‘to sleep’, *supno-s ‘sleep’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:523—524 
*suep-, *sup-; Mann 1984—1987:1336 *supnos, -om ‘sleep, drowsiness, 
dream’, 1347 *suepnos, -om ‘sleep’, 1347 *suepo, -ið ‘to be drowsy, to 
sleep’; *suopeio ‘to lull’, 1362—1363 *suop- ‘sleep’; *suopeio, -ið ‘to put 
to sleep’; Watkins 1985:68 *swep- and 2000:88 *swep- ‘to sleep’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:117, 1:217, 1:224 *suep[^]- and 1995.1:100, 
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1:187, 1:194 *swep^- ‘to sleep’; Mallory—Adams 1997:527 *suep- ‘to 
sleep, to dream’, *suópnos, *suépnos, *supnos ‘sleep, dream’; Boisacq 
1950:1004—1005 *sup-no-s, *suepno-, *suopno-; Hofmann 1966:385— 
386 *sup-no-s, *suepnos, *suopnos; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1159— 
1160; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:970—971 *sup-no-s, *suop-no-s, *suep-no-s; 
Beekes 2010.1:1535 *su(e/o)p-no-; De Vaan 2008:573—574 and 575; 
Walde—Hofmann 1966—1972.1[:557—558  *suepnos, *suopnos and 
II:561; Ernout—Meillet 1979:634—635 *swep-; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1II:561 and 11I:561—562; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:460—461 
*sepno-s; Adams 1999:666 *swepno-; Orél 2003:392 Proto-Germanic 
*swebnaz, 392—393 *swefanan, 393 *swefnojanan; Kroonen 2013:497 
Proto-Germanic *swebjan- ‘to cause to sleep’ and 497—498 *swefna- 
‘sleep’; De Vries 1977:528 and 566; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:762; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:534 *suóp-no-; Derksen 2008:481 *sup-n-o- and 
2015:389 *su(e/o)p-no-; Kloekhorst 2008b:787—788 *sup-ó, *sup-tó and 
788—789 *sup-r-ie/o-; Wodtko—lIrslinger—Schneider 2008:675—680 
*suep-. 


Buck 1949:4.61 sleep (vb.; sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:367, no. 197. 


347. Proto-Nostratic root *šiħ- (~ *seh-): 
(vb.) *sif- ‘to separate into (equal) parts, to divide’; 
(n.) *sih-a ‘part, portion, separation, division, section’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *sx-w-a- ‘one; other’: Georgian sx-v-a ‘other, another; 
foreign’; Mingrelian sx-v-a ‘other, foreign’; Laz ck-v-a ‘other, one more’; 
Svan esxu ‘one’. Klimov 1964:178—179 *s,xwa- and 1998:184 *s,xwa- 
‘one; other’; Schmidt 1962:133; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:322 
*s xwa-; Fahnrich 2007:389 *s,xwa-. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *sifih- [*sehh-] > *sé- “separately, apart’: Latin sed, 
sé (shortened forms séd, sé) (preposition) ‘without’, (prefix) ‘apart’; (?) 
Old Icelandic sér ‘for oneself, separately, singly’; Middle English sér 
(adj.) ‘several, particular’ (Norse loan), sére-/épi (adj.) “separate, various’, 
(adv.) sér-liche ‘particularly’. Mann 1984—1987:1115; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.11:506—507 *sue-, *se-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:609; De Vaan 
2008:549—550; De Vries 1977:470 *se. Proto-Indo-European *sifh-t'- 
[*sehh-t^-] > *sé-th- ‘division, section’: Avestan hditi- ‘division, section’; 
Latvian séta ‘hedge, section, division, staff. Mann 1984—1987:1133— 
1134 *ser- ‘division, separation’. Proto-Indo-European *sifh-mi- [*sehh- 
mi-] > *sé-mi- ‘half: Sanskrit (indeclinable) sami ‘half, incompletely, 
imperfectly, partially’; Greek (prefix) ñu- ‘half’, (adj. and noun) fous 
‘half; Latin (prefix) sémi- ‘half’, semis ‘the half of anything’; Old High 
German (prefix) sami- ‘half’; Old Saxon (prefix) sam- ‘half’; Old English 
(prefix) sam- ‘half . Pokorny 1959:905—906 *sémi- ‘half’; Walde 1927— 
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1932.1:493 *semi-; Mann 1984—1987:1126 *semi- ‘half; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:253 *semis ‘half’; Watkins 1985:57 *semi- and 2000:75 
*semi- ‘half’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:843 *sem-i- and 1995.1:741 
*sem-i- "halt": Boisacq 1950:324—325; Hofmann 1966:108; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1::636; Chantraine 1968—1980.L:413; Beekes 2010.1:519—520 
*semi-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1E512—513 *sémi-; Ernout— 
Meller 1979:612—613 *semi-; De Vaan 2008:553; Orél 2003:328 Proto- 
Germanic *sémiz; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:459 *sémi-. 


Buck 1949:13.24 half. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:367—368, no. 198. For the 
semantics, cf. (1) Sanskrit néma-h ‘one, several; half; portion; time; limit, 
boundary’, néma-néma-h ‘the one, the other’; (2) Kannada bere ‘separate, 
apart, different, other, else; separately’; (3) Geez / Ethiopic nafk [7*4] ‘half, 
middle, semi-’, manfak ... manfak [9°74.%...9°72.?] ‘one part ... (and) another 
part’ < nafaka [14.4] ‘to tear off, to tear away, to rend, to divide, to divide in 
two, to separate, to cleave asunder, to split’. 


348. Proto-Nostratic root *siw- (~ *sew-): 
(vb.) *siw- ‘to swell’; 
(n.) *siw-a ‘swelling’; (adj.) ‘swollen, puffed up’ 


A. 


Proto-Kartvelian *siw- ‘to swell, to swell up’: Georgian siv- ‘to swell, to 
swell up’, si-m-sivn-e ‘swelling’; Mingrelian šin- (< *siw-n-) ‘to swell, to 
swell up’; Svan Si(w)- ‘to swell’, ma-si(w)- ‘swollen’. Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:316 *s,iw-; Klimov 1964:177 *s,i- and 1998:180— 
181 *s,i(w)- ‘to swell, to swell up’; Fáhnrich 2007:383 *s,iw-. Proto- 
Kartvelian (reduplicated) *si(w)-si(w)n- ‘to stuff oneself’: Georgian sisin- 
‘to stuff oneself’; Mingrelian sisin- ‘to stuff oneself’. Klimov 1964:177 
*sis,in- and 1998:181 *s,i(w)-s,i(w)n- ‘to stuff oneself’. 
Proto-Indo-European *sw-el- ‘to swell’: Proto-Germanic *swellan ‘to 
swell’ > Gothic uf-swalleins ‘swollen, puffed up’ (< causative *swalljan 
‘to make swell’); Old Icelandic svella ‘to swell’; Faroese svella ‘to swell’; 
Norwegian svella ‘to swell’; Swedish sválla ‘to swell’; Danish svelle ‘to 
swell’; Old English swellan ‘to swell’, swyle ‘swelling’; Old Frisian swella 
‘to swell’; Old Saxon swellan ‘to swell’, swil ‘swelling’; Dutch zwellen ‘to 
swell’; Old High German swellan ‘to swell’ (New High German schellen 
‘to swell’), (m.) swilo, (n.) swil (< *swiliz) ‘callous swelling, welt’ (New 
High German Schwiele). Orél 2003:394 Proto-Germanic *swellan, 394 
*swellanan; Kroonen 2013:494 Proto-Germanic *swalljan- ‘to cause to 
smell’ and 499 *swellan- ‘to swell’; Feist 1939:513; Lehmann 1986:373; 
De Vries 1977:567; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I::329—330; Onions 
1966:893; Klein 1971:735; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:692 *suel- and 693 
*suel-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:660 and 661 *swel-. 
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349. Proto-Nostratic root *suw- (~ *Sow-): 
(vb.) *suw- ‘to be wet, moist; to make wet, to soak’; 
(n.) *suw-a ‘liquid, moisture’; (adj.) ‘moist, wet, soaked’ 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *suw-V-I- ‘to be wet, moist; to make wet, to soak’; 
(n.) *suw-/-a ‘liquid, moisture’; (adj.) ‘moist, wet, soaked’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *sow- ‘to be wet, soaked’, *sow-el- ‘wet, soaked’: 
Georgian [sov-] ‘to be wet, soaked’, sovel- ‘wet, soaked’, [sovl-] ‘to wet, 
to make wet’; Mingrelian šol- ‘to wet, to make wet’, ša- ‘wet, soaked’, sol- 
ir-i ‘wet’; Laz Suv- ‘to be wet, soaked’, šu- ‘wet, soaked’, sol- ‘to wet, to 
make wet’. Klimov 1964:174 *s,wel- and 1998:182 *s,ow- ‘to be wet’, 
*s ,ow-el- ‘wet, soaked’, *s,owl- ‘to wet, to make wet’; Fahnrich 2007:385 
*s ,ow-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:318 *s,ow-; Schmidt 1962:131— 
132. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *swel-/*sul- *(vb.) to wet, to moisten, to flow; (n.) 
liquid, moisture’: Sanskrit sura ‘spirituous liquor, wine’; Avestan hurd 
‘drink’; Ossetic xwlidz ‘wet, wetness, humidity’; Greek Dän, bAic (c) 
‘mud, slime’, ito ‘to filter, to strain’; Old Icelandic sulla ‘to swill’; Old 
English swillan, swilian ‘to flood with water so as to wash or rinse, to 
drink in large quantities’, sol ‘mud, wet sand’, syl ‘wallowing place, 
miring place’, sylian ‘to make muddy or dirty, to pollute’; Old High 
German sol ‘mud, puddle’ (New High German Suhle), bi-sulen ‘to wallow 
in mud, mire’ (New High German suhlen, sühlen); Lithuanian sulà ‘sap’; 
Old Prussian sulo ‘curdled milk’. Pokorny 1959:912—913 *seu-, *seua- : 
*sū- ‘juice’; Walde 1927—1932.1:468—469 *seu-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1334 *siil- (*siilos, -à) ‘liquor, issue, sludge’, 1334—1335 *sulu- 
(*suluid) ‘liquid; (to flow)’; Boisacq 1950:1000—1001 *seu-, *si-; 
Hofmann 1966:363 *si-l-, *seu-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:963; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1I:1155; Beekes 2010.11:1529—1530 Greek Dim, Og (Duc) 
‘mud, slime’ < *suol-h;- ‘firewood’ and 1I:1530; Orél 2003:385 Proto- 
Germanic *sulan; Klein 1971:735; Onions 1966:893 English swill, no 
known cognates; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:763; Kluge—Seebold 1989:714; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11I:487; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:940; Smoczynski 
2007.1:614; Derksen 2015:434—435 *su-Ieh;-. 


Buck 1949:1.214 mud; 15.83 wet, damp. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2140, 
*[s][ü]whá — *[s]E2uwhV ‘moisture, water, wet, rain’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:363, no. 191. 


22.21. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *g 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
g- g- k- g- gh- k- g- k- q- 
KN SC -k- KN -gh -X- -8- -¥- 
350. Proto-Nostratic root *ga?- (~ *gər-): 


(vb.) *ga?- ‘to go, to leave, to depart; to leave behind, to abandon, to forsake’; 
(n.) *ga?-a ‘abandonment, lack, want, need, deprivation, loss, deficit’; (adj.) 


A. 


‘abandoned, forsaken, left behind; wanting, lacking, deprived of 


Afrasian: Egyptian g?w ‘to be narrow, constricted; to languish; to lack, to 
be lacking; to deprive’, g?w ‘lack’, g?wt ‘lack, want’, ng?w ‘without’, ng? 
‘to lack, to want, to be short of’. Hannig 1995:439 and 893—894; Gardiner 
1957:597; Faulkner 1962:287 and 288; Erman—Grapow 1921:197 and 
1926—1963.2:349, 5:151—152. 

Dravidian: Kurux kana ‘to go, to lead to (as a road), to progress favorably, 
to go on, to continue, to perish, to pass (of time), to come to an end, to 
have diarrhea (stomach), to bring oneself to, to be able to’; Malto kale ‘to 
go, to come to’; Brahui hining (pres. indef. kav, kas, kae, kan, kare, kar; 
pres.-fut. kava, kasa, kaik, kana, kare, kara) ‘to go, to depart, to disappear, 
to be past, to pass beyond, to be no longer fit for, to flow, to have diarrhea 
(stomach)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:133, no. 1419. 

Proto-Indo-European *g^e?-/*gho9- (> *ghé-/*ghd-), *għe?-y/i-/* cho p-y/j- 
(> *ghay-/*gh5y-; *ghei-/*ghoi-) ‘to go, to leave, to depart; to abandon, to 
forsake’: Sanskrit (reduplicated) já-ha-ti ‘to leave, to abandon, to desert, to 
quit, to forsake, to relinquish’, (causative) hapayati ‘to cause to leave or 
abandon; to omit, to neglect; to fall short of, to be wanting’, hani-h 
*abandonment, relinquishment, decrease, diminution; deprivation; damage, 
loss, failure, ruin; insufficiency, deficit; Avestan (reduplicated) za-za-mi 
‘to release’; Greek (Homeric) (reduplicated) kwavo, (Attic) kyyávo ‘to 
reach, hit, or light upon; to meet with, to find; (Homeric) to overtake, to 
reach, to arrive at’, yñpa (Ionic ynpn) ‘bereft of husband, widow’, xíjpog 
‘widowed, bereaved’, yópa ‘the space in which a thing is’, yopéo ‘to 
make room for another, to give way, to draw back, to retire, to withdraw; 
to go forward, to move on or along’, y@poc ‘piece of ground, ground, 
place’, (adv.) ywpic ‘separately, asunder, apart, by oneself or by 
themselves’, (dat.) yńteı ‘in lack of’, yatéw ‘to crave, to long for, to have 
need of, to lack’, yatita ‘to have need of, to crave; to lack, to be without’, 
xyotíGov ‘a needy, poor person’; Latin hérés ‘heir’; Gothic gaidw ‘lack’; 
Crimean Gothic geen ‘to go’; Swedish ga ‘to go’; Danish gaa ‘to go’; Old 
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English gan ‘to go, to come, to proceed’, gad ‘want, lack’, g@sne ‘barren, 
deprived of, without; wanting, scarce; dead’; Old Frisian gan, gen ‘to go’; 
Old Saxon -gan in ful-gàn ‘to accomplish’; Middle Dutch gaen ‘to go’ 
(Modern Dutch gaan); Old High German gan ‘to go’ (New High German 
gehen). Rix 1998a:152—153 *$^eh,- ‘to leave behind, to abandon’; 
Pokorny 1959:418—419 *shé-, *ghéi- ‘to be empty, void; to lack’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:542—544 *shé/(i)-; Mann 1984—1987:311 *ghaio (*ghami, 
*ghighami) ‘to go, to move, to depart’, 331—332 *ghdros (?) ‘space, 
extent, stretch’, 417 *ghighami; Watkins 1985:21 *ghe- (contracted from 
*ghea-) (suffixed o-grade form: *gho-ro- ‘empty space’) and 2000:28 
*ghe- ‘to release, to let go’ (contracted from earlier *ghea,-); Mallory— 
Adams 1997:349 *gheh,- ‘to leave’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:426; 
Boisacq 1950:461—462 *ghé(i)-, *ghi-, *gha-, 1046, 1058—1059, and 
1059 *ghe-, *ghéi-, *ghi-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:861—862, 1I:1077—1078, 
1I:1095—1096, and II:1125—1126; Hofmann 1966:145 *éhe(i)-, *&ho-, 
417 *ghé(i)-, and 424 *ghéi-; Beekes 2010.1:705—706 *£^eh,-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:536 *ghi-ghé-mi, 11:1249 *ghe-, *gha-, 11:1257 *ghé-re/o-, 
and I[:1281—1282; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:641—642 *ghéi-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:292; De Vaan 2008:282—283 *geh,ro- ‘derelict’; 
Orél 2003:125 Proto-Germanic *ganganan, 133—134 *génan; Kroonen 
2013:174 Proto-Germanic *gén- ‘to go’ (< *gheh,-); Lehmann 1986:139 
*shéy- ‘to lack, to be empty’; Feist 1939:185 *ghéi-; Onions 1966:403 
*ghe(i)-; Klein 1971:316 *$he-, *ghéi-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:241 *ghe-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:252; Benveniste 1973:68—69; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1:209—210. 

D. Proto-Altaic *ga- ‘to take, to take off, to take away; to let go, to leave; to 
put’: Proto-Tungus *ga- ‘to take’ > Manchu gai- ‘to take, to take away, to 
take off’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) cia- ‘to take, to take away, to take off; 
Evenki ga- ‘to take’; Lamut / Even ga- ‘to take’; Negidal ga- ‘to take’; 
Ulch ca- ‘to take’; Orok ca- ‘to take’; Nanay / Gold ca- ‘to take’; Oroch 
ga- ‘to take’; Udihe ga- ‘to take’. Proto-Turkic *Ko- (perhaps originally 
*Ka- but changed to *Ko- under the influence of the synonymous stem 
*Kod- ‘to put; to leave’) ‘to put; to let go; to leave’ > Turkish ko-, koy- ‘to 
put; to let go; to leave; to permit; to suppose’; Karaim go- ‘to put; to 
leave’; Chuvash yiv-, yu- ‘to put; to leave’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:525 *ga ‘to take, to put’. 


Buck 1949:2.76 widow; 10.47 go; 12.18 leave. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:396— 
397, no. 234. 


351. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gab-a ‘front, front part’: 
Probably identical to: 
(n.) *gab-a ‘peak, tip, top’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *gab- ‘front, front part’: Proto-Semitic *gab-ah- ‘forehead, 


front, brow’ > Hebrew gaf [23] ‘brow’; Arabic gabin, gabha ‘forehead’; 
Sheri / Jibbali gebhat ‘brow’; Harsüsi yabheh ‘brow’; Mehri gebhet ‘front’; 
Tigre gdbbah ‘broad-fronted’. D. Cohen 1970— :95; Murtonen 1989:125; 
Klein 1987:89. Proto-Chadic *gab- ‘front, front part’ (> “breast, chest") > 
Hausa gabaa ‘front part of body (of person or animal)’, (adv.) gaba ‘in 
front, forward, ahead’, gaban (prep.) ‘in front of, before’; Kera gaw 
‘breast’; Tumak gau ‘breast’; Ndam gawu ‘breast’. Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow 1994.1I:46—47. Orél—Stolbova 1995:194, no. 858, *gab- 
‘front’. 

Proto-Eskimo *gavlu(r) ‘eyebrow’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik qauyluq 
‘eyebrow’; Central Alaskan Yupik qavluq ‘eyebrow’; Naukan Siberian 
Yupik qavluq ‘eyebrow’; Seward Peninsula Inuit gavlu ‘eyebrow’; North 
Alaskan Inuit gavlu ‘eyebrow’, qavluna(a)q ‘brow ridge’; Western 
Canadian Inuit qavlu ‘eyebrow’, qavlunaq ‘brow ridge’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit gallu ‘eyebrow’; Greenlandic Inuit qattu ‘eyebrow’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:292. 


Sumerian gab, gaba ‘breast’. 


Buck 1949:4.205 forehead; 4.206 eyebrow; 4.40 breast (front of chest); 12.33 
top; 12.35 end. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:383—384, no. 219. 


352. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gab-a ‘peak, tip, top’: 


Probably identical to: 

(n.) *gab-a ‘front, front part’ 

Note also: 

(n.) *gub-a ‘highest point, summit, top’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gab- ‘peak, tip, top’: Proto-Southern Cushitic *gab- 


‘above, up, on’ > Iraqw gawa ‘above, up, on’; K’wadza gawato ‘hill’; 
Dahalo gáppo ‘above, up, on’. Ehret 1980:234. Ehret 1995:179, no. 263, 
*gab- ‘top’ (the Semitic forms cited by Ehret are included instead under 
Proto-Nostratic *gub-a ‘highest point, summit, top’). 

Proto-Indo-European *g"eb^- ‘gable, head, pinnacle’: Greek «eoa ‘head, 
front, end, point’ (Macedonian coin): Gothic gibla ‘gable, pinnacle’; 
Old Icelandic gafl ‘gable, gable-side’; Faroese gavlur ‘gable’; Norwegian 
gavl 'gable-side'; Swedish gavel ‘transverse wall, partition’; Old Saxon 
gibilla ‘skull, head’; Middle Low German gevel ‘gable’; Old High German 
gibil ‘gable’ (New High German Giebel ‘gable’), gebal, gibilla ‘skull, 
head’; Tocharian A spal- ‘head’, B spalu, spalmem ‘superior, excellent’. 
Pokorny 1959:423 *ghebh-el- ‘gable, head’; Walde 1927—1932.1:571 
*ghebh-el-; Mann 1984—1987:316—317 *ghebhalos, -à ‘peak, tip, top; 
knob, head, spike’; Watkins 1985:21 *ghebh-el- and 2000:28 *ghebh-el- 
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‘head’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:408 *e/^Jeb[^]-(e)I- and 1995.1:357 
* ghebh_(e)l- ‘head’; Mallory—Adams 1997:260 *ghebhdl ‘head’; Boisacq 
1950:445 *ghebh-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:835—836 *ghebh(e)l-; Hofmann 
1966:141 *ghebh-,là; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:522 *eghebh(e)l-; Beekes 
2010.1:682—683 *għebh-l-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:488 *ghebh-ol; 
Adams 1999:642—643 *gheb'-(e)I- ‘head’; De Vries 1977:152 *ghebh-l; 
Orél 2003:121 Proto-Germanic *gablaz ~ *gablo, 130 *geb(e)lon; 
Kroonen 2013:173 Proto-Germanic *gebla(n)- ~ *gabla- ‘top’; Lehmann 
1986:155 *ghebh-el-/-lo-; Feist 1939:214; Onions 1966:384 *ghebhala; 
Klein 1971:301 *ghebhel-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:266 *ghebh- ‘head’; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:257 *ghebh-l. 

C. Eskimo-Aleut: Proto-Inuit *kavzaq, *kavzaq ‘crown of head’ > Seward 
Peninsula Inuit kavžaq ‘crown of head, peak of a woman's parka’; North 
Alaskan Inuit kavzaq ‘crown of head’; Western Canadian Inuit kavziq 
‘crown of head’; Eastern Canadian Inuit kayyiq ‘crown of head’; 
Greenlandic Inuit kassig ‘crown of head’. Aleut kamy-iX (< *kavay) 
‘head’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:162. 


Buck 1949:4.20 head; 4.202 skull; 12.33 top; 12.35 end. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:383—384, no. 219; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 586, *gabV(-]|V) ‘head’ (> 
*top; skull"). 


353. Proto-Nostratic root *gab- (~ *gab-): 
(vb.) *gab- ‘to grasp, to seize’; 
(n.) *gab-a ‘hand, arm’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gab- ‘hand, arm’: Egyptian gb? (f. gbt) ‘arm’; Coptic 
(Sahidic) cboy [6&o(e)i], (Bohairic) gphoy [xo] ‘arm (of human being), 
leg (of animal)’. Faulkner 1962:288; Hannig 1995:898; Erman—Grapow 
1921:198 and 1926—1963.5:163; Gardiner 1957:597; Vycichl 1983:338; 
Cerny 1976:325. Cushitic: Saho-Afar *gab- ‘hand’ > Saho gabaa ‘hand’; 
Afar gaba, gabaa ‘hand’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:194, no. 859, *eaba?- 
‘hand, arm’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kavar ‘to seize, to grasp, to catch, to steal, to get control 
of, to receive, to experience, to desire, to have sexual intercourse with’, 
kavarcci ‘captivation, attraction’, kavarvu ‘captivation, attraction, desire’, 
kavavu (kavavi-) ‘(vb.) to desire, to embrace, to copulate; (n.) copulation’, 
kavarru (kavarri-) ‘to attract’, kavai ‘to include, to join with, to embrace’; 
Malayalam kavaruka ‘to plunder, to rob’, kavarcca ‘robbery, plunder’; 
Kannada kavar ‘to take away by force, to seize, to strip, to plunder’, 
kavarte, kavate ‘taking by force, seizing, plundering’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:123—124, no. 1326. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *gab^- ‘to grab, to seize’: Sanskrit gabhasti-h ‘hand, 
arm’; Khotanese ggostd (< *gabasti-) ‘handful’; Old Irish ga(i)bid ‘to take, 
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to seize’; Latin abeo ‘to have, to hold’; Umbrian habe ‘to take, to receive, 
to have’; Gothic gabei ‘riches’; Lithuanian gabana, gabana ‘armful’. Rix 
1998a:172 *ghebh- ‘to take, to seize; to give’; Pokorny 1959:407—409 
*ghabh- ‘to take, to seize’; Walde 1927—1932.1:344—345 *ghabh-; Mann 
1984—1987:309 *ghabh- ‘to seize, to hold’, 309—310 *ghabhalos, -ia, 
-jo- (*ghabhul-) ‘hold, holder’, 310 *ghabhan- (*ghabhin-, *ghabhen-) 
‘hold, holder, container’, 310 *ghabsos, -à ‘hold, grip, handful’; Watkins 
1985:20 *ghabh- (also *ghebh-) and 2000:28 *ghabh- (also *ghebh-) ‘to 
give or receive’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:143, I:146 *e[^Jab[^]- and 
1995.1:123, 1:125, 1:251 *g^ab^- ‘to have, to catch’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:564 *ghabh- ‘to take, to seize’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:322—323; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:287—288; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:630— 
631 *ghab(h)-; De Vaan 2008:277—278; Orél 2003:121 Proto-Germanic 
*gabigaz ~ *gabugaz, 121 *gabin; Lehmann 1986:134; Feist 1939:175— 
176; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:126—127. Note: Two separate stems must be 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European: (1) *g^ab^- ‘to grab, to seize’ and 
(2) *ghebh- ‘to give’, which is preserved only in Germanic. 


Buck 1949:4.31 arm; 4.33 hand; 11.11 have; 11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, 
take hold of; 11.15 hold. 


354. Proto-Nostratic root *gad- (~ *gad-): 


(vb.) *gad- ‘to be or become big, great, mighty’; 
(n.) *gad-a ‘bigness, greatness, might’; (adj.) ‘big, great, mighty’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gad- ‘to be or become big, great, mighty’: Proto-Semitic 


*gad-ad- ‘to be or become great, honored, rich’ > Arabic gadda ‘to be 
great, honored, rich’, gadd ‘good luck, good fortune’, giddan ‘very, much’, 
gadd ‘riches, wealth, good fortune; greatness, honor; rich’; Sabaean gdd 
‘(the) great, great ones’. D. Cohen 1970— :99—100; Zammit 2002:118— 
119. Egyptian dd? ‘(to be) fat’; Coptic gate [xate] ‘to become ripe, 
mature; to advance in age’, Stay [xtTai] ‘to ripen’. Hannig 1995:1019; 
Faulkner 1962:325; Gardiner 1957:604; Erman—Grapow 1921:223 and 
1926—1963.5:631; Cerny 1976:321; Vycichl 1983:332. Berber: Nefusa 
guda ‘pile, heap’; Tamazight gudy ‘to be numerous, to be many’, sgudy ‘to 
produce a lot, to furnish a large quantity’, agdud ‘crowd (on a festival day), 
a gathering’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha gudi ‘to be in a pile or heap’, agudi ‘pile, 
heap’; Kabyle agdud ‘swarm of bees’. Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / 
Darasa gada ‘king, chief’; Sidamo gada ‘king, chief. Hudson 1989:86— 
87. Proto-Southern Cushitic *a-gad- ‘man, adult man’ > Burunge gaduwa 
‘elder’; Alagwa garmo ‘elder’; Ma’a mwagiru ‘man, adult man’. Ehret 
1980:297. Omotic: Dime gddd ‘big’. Ehret 1995:180, no. 265, *gad-/*gud- 
‘to be big’. 
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B. Dravidian: Telugu gatamu "much, great’; Pengo gati, gatu ‘much’; Manda 
gdtu ‘much’; Kuwi gati ‘much’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:134, no. 1442. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Ugric *kats- ‘to become fat’? > Ostyak / Xanty (Vasyugan) 
katam ‘fat, stout’, (Krasnoyarsk) yotta- ‘to become fat’; Vogul / Mansi 
koot- ‘to become fat’; Hungarian hiz- ‘to become fat’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:855 *kats-. 


Buck 1949:11.42 wealth, riches; 11.51 rich; 12.55 large, big (great); 13.15 
much, many; 19.32 king. 


355. Proto-Nostratic root *gad- (~ *gad-): 
(vb.) *gad- ‘to cut, to split, to strike (with an instrument)’; 
(n.) *gad-a ‘that which cuts: (pick)axe, saw; that which is cut, split: cut, split, 
piece, fragment, bit’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gad- ‘to cut, to split’: Proto-Semitic *gad-ad- ‘to cut off 
> Akkadian gadadu ‘to chop’; Hebrew gaóaó [1173] ‘to cut, to make 
incisions in oneself’; Aramaic gadad ‘to cut’; Mandaic gdd ‘to cut off, to 
put an end to’; Arabic gadda ‘to cut, to cut off; Geez / Ethiopic gaddu 
[714-] “piece of wood cut with an axe or a saw’; Tigre gädda (< *gad-ay-) 
‘to tear off’, gadet ‘a piece of meat (severed from the bone)’; Amharic gad 
‘name of a cut of meat’. D. Cohen 1970— :99—100; Murtonen 1989:127; 
Klein 1987:91; Leslau 1987:180. Proto-Semitic *gad-af- ‘to cut, to cut off 
> Hebrew gaóa* [YV73] ‘to cut down or off, to hew’; Aramaic gada® ‘to cut 
off, to amputate’; Arabic gada‘a ‘to cut off, to amputate’; Geez / Ethiopic 
gvad?a ['Ie€ ^], g"ad*a [1&0] ‘to strike, to smite, to thrust, to knock, to 
crush, to shake, to touch, to butt, to heave with sobs’; Tigre gdd?a ‘to push, 
to pound’; Tigrinya g’dd?e ‘to crush, to damage’; Amharic g”’ddda ‘to 
harm, to damage’; Argobba g”ddda ‘to harm, to damage’; Gurage g”dda 
‘to injure, to harm, to hurt’. D. Cohen 1970— :102; Murtonen 1989:182; 
Klein 1987:92; Leslau 1979:260 and 1987:180. Proto-Semitic *gad-am- 
‘to cut off > Akkadian gadamu ‘to cut off (hair); Hebrew gaóam [073] 
‘to cut off, to lop off, to amputate’; Aramaic gadam ‘to cut down’; 
Mandaic gdm ‘to cut’; Arabic gadama ‘to cut off; Geez / Ethiopic gadamit 
[14°] ‘scissors’; Tigre gaddom ‘pickaxe’; Amharic gdgdmo ‘axe’. D. 
Cohen 1970—  :101; Klein 1987:92; Leslau 1987:182—183. Berber: 
Kabyle gaddah ‘to cut down, to hack’. East Chadic *gad- ‘to split > 
Tumak gaad- ‘to split’; Ndam gada ‘to split’. Cushitic: Bilin gad- ‘to 
smite, to hit’; Beja / Bedawye gaddim, gadiim ‘axe’; Afar gadumaa ‘axe’; 
Somali gaduumo ‘axe’. Reinisch 1895:91. Orél—Stolbova 1995:196, no. 
868, *gad- ‘to cut, to split’, 197, no. 872, *gadum- ‘cut; axe, hoe’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kati (-v-, -nt-) ‘to cut away’, kati (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to cut into 
pieces’, katikai ‘piece cut off’; Malayalam katiyuka ‘to clear bamboos from 
thorns’; Kannada kadi ‘to cut, to chop, to fell, to cut off, to dig (as well, 
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ditch)’, kadi, kadita, kada, kadata, kaduku ‘cutting, a cut, portion cut off, 
chip, bit’, kadiyuvike ‘cutting’, kadisu, kadiyisu ‘to cause to cut’, kaditale 
‘sword’; Tulu kadiyuni ‘to be cut in two’, kadi ‘small fragment, bit’, 
kadpuni, kadypuni ‘to cut, to fell’, kadddata ‘cutting, fighting’, kaduta, gadi 
‘a cut, incision’, kadtale ‘a long-edged sword’; Telugu kadi ‘a morsel, a 
mouthful’, kadi-kandalu ‘fragments, bits, pieces’; Kurux zong (xattyas) 
‘to divide, to separate into several sets or parts, to portion out’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:106, no. 1125. 

Proto-Indo-European *g^odh- ‘to hit, to strike’: Avestan gadé ‘plague, 
murderer’, gada- ‘club, stick’; Greek (Hesychius) ko06- ‘harm, damage’; 
Czech u-hodit- ‘to strike’. Mann 1984—1987:327 *ghodh- ‘to hit, to 
strike’; Beekes 2010.1:729—730. 

Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *katya ‘adze’: Chukchi yatya-tko- ‘to chop 
with adze’, yatte ‘adze’; Koryak yatte ‘adze’, yacya-tku- ‘to chop with 
adze’; Kerek hacci ‘adze’, Xali-yatya-ttu- ‘to chop with adze’; Alyutor 
yatya-tku- ‘to chop with adze’; Kamchadal / Itelmen kasf ‘axe’. Fortescue 
2005:128. 

Proto-Eskimo *kaduy- ‘to strike (with an instrument)’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik kauy- ‘to strike with an object’; Central Alaskan Yupik kauy- ‘to 
strike with an object’; Naukan Siberian Yupik kaaw- ‘to strike with a 
hammer’; Central Siberian Yupik kaaw- ‘to strike with a hammer’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit kauk- ‘to strike with a hammer’; North Alaskan Inuit kauk- 
‘hammer’; Western Canadian Inuit kauk- ‘hammer’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit kauk- ‘to hit with an object’; Greenlandic Inuit kaat- ‘hammer’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:151. Proto-Eskimo *kad(d)uyun and 
*kaduyutar ‘hammer’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik kau<y>utaq ‘club’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik kauyun ‘hammer’; Central Siberian Yupik kaayusiq 
‘hammer’; Seward Peninsula Inuit kazzuun, kazzuutaq ‘hammer’; North 
Alaskan Inuit kautag ‘hammer’; Western Canadian Inuit kautag ‘hammer’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit kautaq ‘hammer’; Greenlandic Inuit kaataq 
‘hammer’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:151. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.22 cut; 9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.27 split (vb. 
tr.); 12.23 separate (vb.). 


356. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gad-a ‘kid, young goat’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gad- ‘kid, young goat’: Proto-Semitic *gady- ‘kid, young 


billy-goat’ > Akkadian gadii ‘male kid’; Ugaritic gdy ‘kid’; Hebrew gad7 
[13] ‘kid’; Punic gd? ‘kid’; Aramaic gadya ‘kid’; Arabic gady (pl. gida?) 
‘kid, young billy-goat’. D. Cohen 1970— :100—101; Murtonen 1989:127; 
Klein 1987:91. (?) Chadic: Hausa gadaa ‘duiker’; Ngizim gdaduwa ‘crested 
duiker’; Dghwede gadagire ‘duiker’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1I: 
112—113. 
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B. Proto-Dravidian *kaf-ac- ‘young male animal’: Tamil kafavu, kata, katay 
‘male of sheep or goat, he-buffalo’, kita ‘buffalo, bull, ram’, kitay ‘male of 
sheep’, kafari, kitari ‘heifer, young cow that has not calved', katamai 
‘female of the goat’; Malayalam kata, kita, katavu ‘male of cattle, young 
and vigorous; child, young person’, katacci ‘heifer, young cow, calf’, kitari 
‘a cow-calf, heifer; female buffalo’; Kannada kadasu ‘young cow or 
buffalo that has not yet calved’; Kodagu kadici ‘young cow or buffalo that 
has not yet calved’; Tulu gadasy ‘young cow or buffalo that has not yet 
calved’; Gondi kara ‘young buffalo’; Kurux kara ‘young male buffalo’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:106, no. 1123; Krishnamurti 2003:12 *kat-ac- 
‘young male animal’, 16 *kaf-ac- ‘young male animal’, 123 *kat-aca- 
‘male of cattle, heifer’, and 160 *kat-ac- ‘male of a domestic animal’. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *katepa ‘mountain sheep’: Chukchi 
katepalyan ‘mountain sheep’; Kerek kaciipaya ‘mountain sheep’; Koryak 
katep(a) ‘mountain sheep’; Alyutor ktip(a) ‘mountain sheep’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen gtep (Western, Sedanka ktep) ‘mountain sheep’. Fortescue 
2005:153; Mudrak 1989b:100 *katepa ‘mountain goat’. 


Buck 1949:3.36 goat; 3.37 he-goat; 3.38 kid. Dolgopolsky 1998:48—49, no. 
49, *gadi (or *gati ?) ‘kid, young goat’. Proto-Indo-European *g/ayt’o- ‘goat’ 
appears to be a loan from a non-Indo-European source (cf. Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1995.1:769 and 1:862). 


357. Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (~ *gal-): 
(vb.) *gal- ‘to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate’; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘cut, break, tear, separation’ 
Derivative: 
(vb.) *gal- ‘to dig, scoop, or hollow out’ (> ‘to plow’); 
(n.) *gal-a ‘the act of digging, scooping, or hollowing out’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *g/a//- ‘to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate’: Proto- 
Semitic *gal-al- ‘to to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic galla [1A], gallala [1AA] ‘to separate, to pick out, to choose, to set 
aside, to move aside, to winnow’, galal [MAA] ‘matter picked out 
(gleanings), winnowed or cleared grain’; Tigrinya gdldld ‘to move away 
from a place, to make way’; Amharic gáláll ald ‘to make way, to depart’. 
D. Cohen 1970— :125—129; Leslau 1987:191. Proto-Semitic *gal-ay- ‘to 
cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate’ > Geez / Ethiopic galaya Tag) 
‘to cut off, to cut away, to pluck off, to break off, to separate, to divide’; 
Amharic gällälä ‘to cut (wood)’; Harari gálála ‘to cut the fingernails, to 
cut the edges, to remove impurities from the surface’. Leslau 1963:71 and 
1987:192—193; D. Cohen 1970— :120—122. Proto-Semitic (redup- 
licated) *gal-gal- ‘to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic galgala [1A 1A] ‘to lay bear, to empty, to evacuate, to separate, to 
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pillage, to destroy’; Tigre gdlgdld ‘to tear off and split; Tigrinya 
galgvald ‘to take out’; Amharic gálággálà ‘to uproot’. Leslau 1987:190; 
D. Cohen 1970— :118. Berber: Tuareg agalhim ‘hoe’; Nefusa agalzim 
‘axe, hoe’; Ghadames agalzim, agarzim ‘hatchet’; Tamazight agalzim 
‘pick, pickaxe’, tigalzimt ‘pickaxe, hatchet, hoe’; Riff agalzim ‘pick, 
pickaxe’; Kabyle agalzim ‘pick, pickaxe’, tagalzimt ‘hatchet’. 

Dravidian: Kurux kal¢gna (kalgas/kalgyas), kal¢kna (kalkyas) ‘to bite so as 
to disable, to open or unhusk with the teeth’; Malto kalge ‘to break off a 
part with the teeth’, kalke ‘to bite off. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:123, no. 
1315. 

Proto-Kartvelian *gal-/*gi- ‘to tear, to pick; to break, to burst’: Georgian 
gal-/gl- ‘to tear, to pick; to break, to burst’; Svan gl-/gil- ‘to tear, to break’, 
na-gil ‘piece, bit’. Klimov 1964:63 *gi- and 1998:26 *gal-/*gl- ‘to tear, to 
pick; to break, to burst’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:75—76 *gal-; 
Fahnrich 2007:94—95 *gal-. Proto-Kartvelian *gl-ejg-/*gl-igg-/*gl-3g- ‘to 
tear, to break’: Georgian gle3-/gliz-/g(1)3- ‘to tear, to break’; Mingrelian 
gur3-on- ‘to tear, to break’. Fáhnrich 2007:108—109 *gla3-/*gle3-/*gli3- 
/*g13-; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:86—87 *gle3-/*gliz-/*g13-; Klimov 
1964:63 *gi- and 1998:30—31 *gl-e3-/*gl-i3-/*gl-3- ‘to tear, to break’. 
Proto-Indo-European *g"ej-/*eg^ol-/*g^]- ‘to cut off’: Gothic gilba ‘sickle’; 
Old Icelandic gelda ‘to castrate’, geldr ‘yielding no milk, dry’, geldingr 
‘wether, eunuch’; Middle English ge/den ‘to castrate, to geld’, geldere 
‘gelder’, geldinge ‘gelding’ (Norse loans); Welsh gylym ‘knife, dagger’. 
Pokorny 1959:434 *ghel- ‘to cut’ (?); Walde 1927—1932.1:629 *ghel-; 
Watkins 1985:21 *ghel- and 2000:29 *ghel- ‘to cut’; Lehmann 1986:156 
*Ghel- ‘to cut’; Orél 2003:124 Proto-Germanic *galdingaz, 124 *galdiz ~ 
*galdjaz, 124 *galdjanan; Kroonen 2013:164 Proto-Germanic *gald(j)a- 
‘barren, not (yet) pregnant’ and 165—166 *galtan- ‘(castrated) boar’; Feist 
1939:215 *ghel-; De Vries 1977:162—163 *ghel-; Onions 1966:392; Klein 
1971:306. 

Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *kalva- ‘to make a notch or mark’: Chukchi 
kalwa- ‘to make a notch or mark’, kalwe tajkajo ‘carving’, kalwayaryan, 
kalwakal ‘notch, line, mark’; Koryak kalvayajyan ‘notch, mark’, kalyakal 
‘notch or step, knot on a counting string’; Alyutor kalv- ‘notch, mark’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen kalva-nom ‘mark (on reindeer)’ (this may be a loan 
from Chukotian). Fortescue 2005:146. 


Buck 1949:4.58 bite (vb.); 9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear (vb. 
tr.); 12.23 separate (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:392—393, no. 229. 


358. Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (~ *gal-): 


(vb.) *gal- ‘to dig, scoop, or hollow out’ (> ‘to plow’); 
(n.) *gal-a ‘the act of digging, scooping, or hollowing out’ 
Derivative of: 
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(vb.) *gal- ‘to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate’; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘cut, break, tear, separation’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *gal-gal- ‘to plow repeatedly’ > 
Gurage galdggdld ‘to plow for the second time’; Amharic gálággálà ‘to 
repeat, to plow for the second and third time’; Harari gildgdld ‘to repeat 
(referring to plowing)’. D. Cohen 1970—  :118; Leslau 1963:71 and 
1979:273. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kalappai *plow, plowshare’; Malayalam kalappa ‘a plow 
and what belongs to it’; Telugu kalapa ‘materials for a plow, timber for 
buildings’; Kannada kalapu ‘materials for a house, for a plow’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:122, no. 1304. Malayalam kalluka ‘to dig out, to excavate’; 
Tamil kallu (kalli-) ‘to dig out (as a hole), to hollow (as a rat), to excavate, 
to scoop out (as a nut), to erode’, kellu (kelli-) ‘to dig’; Kota kelv- (kelt-) 
‘to dig with fingers or paws’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:123, no. 1319. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *gřel-/*gřol-/*gh]- *(vb.) to plow; (n) a plow’: 
Sanskrit hala-h ‘a plow’; Armenian jlem ‘to plow’; Lithuanian Zuolis 
‘sleeper, tie’. Pokorny 1959:434 *ghel- ‘to cut’ (?); Walde 1927— 
1932.1:629 *ghel-; Watkins 1985:21 *ghel- and 2000:29 *ghel- ‘to cut’; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:792. 


Buck 1949:8.21 plow; 8.22 dig. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:393—394, no. 230. 
359. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gal-a ‘pot, vessel’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gal- ‘pot, vessel’: Egyptian gn-t [*gl-] ‘vessel, container 
(for wine)’, gngn-t [*gi-gl-] ‘vessel, container (for milk)’. Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.5:173 and 5:177; Hannig 1995:901 and 902. West Chadic 
*gal- ‘calabash’ > Warji galiya ‘calabash’; Kariya gali ‘calabash’; Geji 
gale ‘calabash’; Burma kal ‘calabash’; Buli gal ‘calabash’. Central Chadic 
*gal- ‘pot’? > Banana gala ‘pot’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:199, no. 878, *gal- 
‘vessel’, 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kalam ‘vessel, plate, utensil, earthenware, ship’; 
Malayalam kalam ‘pot, vessel, ship’; Kota kalm (obl. kalt-) ‘clay pot in the 
making’; Kannada kala ‘pot, vessel’; Kodagu kala ‘big pot’; Tulu kara ‘an 
earthen vessel’; Telugu kalamu ‘ship’; (?) Brahui kaland ‘broken earthen 
pot, any old pot’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:122, no. 1305. 


Sumerian gal ‘cup, beaker, goblet; a large pitcher or jug’. 
Buck 1949:5.26 pot. 


360. Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (~ *gal-): 
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(vb.) *gal- *to be or become visible, clear, obvious, evident; to regard, to look 
at, to peer at^; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘visibility, clarity, understanding’; (adj.) ‘clear, plain, evident’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gal- ‘to be or become visible, clear, obvious, evident; to 
regard, to look at, to peer at’: Proto-Semitic *gal-ay- ‘to be or become 
shining, bright, clear, clean; to make shining, bright, clear, clean’ > Arabic 
gala ‘to clean, to polish; to make clear, to clear up, to clarify, to reveal, to 
disclose, to unveil; to shine, to be brilliant; to distinguish (oneself); to 
regard, to look at’, galiy ‘clear, plain, evident’, $alayaàn ‘vision, 
revelation’; Hebrew galah [123] *to uncover, to reveal, to disclose'; 
Phoenician gly ‘to uncover’; Aramaic gala ‘to reveal’; Harstisi gelo ‘to 
clean (a wound)’; Geez / Ethiopic galaya [14€] ‘to explain, to interpret, to 
reveal, to disclose’, galyat [MAPT] ‘explanation, interpretation’. D. Cohen 
1970— :120; Murtonen 1989:134—135; Leslau 1987:192—193; Klein 
1987:99; Zammit 2002:125. Proto-Semitic *gal-ah- ‘to be visible, clear, 
obvious, evident’ > Tigrinya gálhe ‘to reveal’, g"olhi, gal ‘visible’, gulah 
‘visible’; Gurage gulah ‘clear, evident’; Amharic gulah ‘evident, visible, 
obvious, plain (clear)’, gWälla ‘to be clear, to stand out’, ag"álla ‘to make 
clear, to magnify, to accentuate, to amplify, to emphasize’. D. Cohen 
1970— :120; Leslau 1979:273. Egyptian (Demotic) gip, grp ‘to reveal, to 
uncover’; Coptic colp [war] ‘to uncover, to reveal’. Vycichl 1983:339; 
Cerny 1976:328. Proto-Southern Cushitic *gal- or *gaal- ‘to look at or 
look over’ > K’wadza gal- ‘to see’; Maia -galí ‘to try’. Ehret 1980:235. 
Chadic: Zaar gali ‘to see’. Ehret 1995:183, no. 276, *gal- ‘to show’. 

B. (?) Dravidian: Kannada gālaka ‘a good, proper man’; Telugu gdlakiidu ‘a 
clever, ingenious man’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:139, no. 1496. For the 
semantics, cf. Old English gléaw ‘quick-sighted, sagacious, wise, prudent, 
clever, skillful, skilled in’, Old High German g/au ‘intelligent’, and Welsh 
glew ‘clever’, cited below. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *gal- ‘to know, to be acquainted with, to understand’: 
Georgian gal- in a-gan-gal-a-ob-a name of a children’s game; Svan 
(reduplicated) gan-gal- (< *gal-gal-) ‘to know, to be acquainted with, to 
understand’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:76 *gal-; Fahnrich 2007:95 
*eal-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *g^el-/*e^ol-/*gh]-: *ehl-en-d^- ‘to be or become 
visible, clear, obvious, evident; to regard, to look at, to peer at': Old Irish 
glinn ‘pure, clear’; Middle High German g/ins ‘glint, shine’; Old Church 
Slavic po-gledv ‘aspect’, glezdo, gledéti ‘to see, to look’; Russian gljadét' 
[rzsurerp] ‘to look (at), to peer (at), to gaze (upon)'; Serbo-Croatian glédati 
‘to look, to see’; Old Polish gledac ‘to look at’; Bulgarian glédam ‘to look 
at’; Latvian glerist ‘to (barely) perceive’. Rix 1998a:178—179 *ghlendh- 
‘to look or gaze at; to shine’; Mann 1984—1987:323 *ghlendo, -ið ‘to be 
clear, to be open, to shine’, 323 *ghlendos ‘clear, open, bright; clarity, 
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gleam’; Kroonen 2013:181 Proto-Germanic *glintan- ‘to shine, to look’; 
Derksen 2008:264 *glend-. Proto-Indo-European *egll-ewH-/*g^l-owH- 
/*ghl-uH- ‘clear, evident" > Gothic glaggwaba ‘diligently’; Old Icelandic 
glóggr ‘clear, distinct’; Old Swedish glugga ‘to look, to lurk’; Old English 
gléaw ‘quick-sighted, sagacious, wise, prudent, clever, skillful, skilled in’; 
Old High German glau ‘intelligent? (New High German [dial] glau 
“bright, lively, quick’); Welsh glew ‘clever’; Cornish glew ‘bright, sharp’. 
Mann 1984—1987:324 *ghleu-, *ghleuu- ‘bright, keen, clever’; Orél 
2003:136 Proto-Germanic *glawwaz; Kroonen 2013:180 Proto-Germanic 
*glawwa- ‘sharp-sighted’; Feist 1939:216 *ghlou-; Lehmann 1951:43, 
§4.42b, and 1986:157; De Vries 1977:177 *ghleu-. Note: In Indo- 
European, some of the reflexes of this stem fell together with those of 
Proto-Nostratic *ail- (~ *cel-) ‘to shine, to glisten’. 

E. Proto-Altaic *galV ‘clear (of sky, weather)’: Proto-Tungus *galu- ‘clear 
(of sky, weather)’ > Manchu calca ‘clear (of weather)’; Ulch calu-calu bi 
‘clear (of sky, weather)’; Orok gäl- ‘clear (of sky, weather)’; Nanay / Gold 
calca ‘clear (of sky, weather)’. Proto-Turkic *K(i)ali- ‘(vb.) to clear up (of 
sky); (n.) sky’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) qaliq ‘sky’; Karakhanide Turkic 
(kok) qariq ‘sky’; (?) Chuvash yol- ‘to shine, to glitter’; Yakut kiley-yaley 
‘shining’, yalin- ‘to clear up (of sky)’, yallan ‘clear sky, good weather’; 
Dolgan kallan ‘sky’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:528 *galV ‘clear (of 
sky, weather)’. 


Buck 1949:15.51 see; 15.52 look, look at; 17.17 know; 17.34 clear, evident. 
[Bomhard—Kerns 1994:390—392, no. 228. ] 


361. Proto-Nostratic *gal- (~ *gal-): 
(vb.) *gal- ‘to cry out, to shout, to clamor; to be noisy, boisterous’; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘clamor, uproar, tumult, disturbance, turmoil, noise’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *gal-ab- ‘to cry out, to shout, to clamor; to be 
noisy, boisterous’ > Arabic galaba ‘to shout, to clamor; to be noisy, 
boisterous’, galab ‘clamor, uproar, tumult, turmoil’, galbada-t ‘neigh’, 
galbaka-t ‘clamor, noise, tumult’. D. Cohen 1970— :116—117 and 117. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kalipali, kalipili ‘uproar, disturbance, quarrel, wrangle’; 
Tulu galibili ‘disorder, tumult, anarchy’, galabu ‘tumult, confusion, noise’; 
Kannada galabali, galabili, galibili ‘disorder, confusion’, galabe *hubbub, 
clamor’; Telugu galibili, galaba ‘confusion, noise, disturbance’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:123, no. 1310. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *g'el-/*ghol-/*g']- ‘to cry out, to shout, to clamor; to 
be noisy, boisterous’: Old Icelandic gjalla ‘to scream, to shriek’, gala ‘to 
crow (cock); to cry, to scream; to sing, to chant’, gal ‘screaming, howling’; 
Faroese gella ‘to scream, to shriek’; Swedish gälla ‘to scream, to shriek’; 
Danish gjalde ‘to scream, to shriek’; Norwegian (dial.) gjella ‘to scream, to 
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shriek’; Old English gie/lan ‘to scream, to cry out, to shout, to sound’, galan 
‘to sing; to scream (of birds)’; Old High German gellan ‘to make a shrill 
sound’ (New High German gellen), galan ‘to bewitch’, galm ‘outcry’; 
Middle High German gal ‘sound, note’. Pokorny 1959:428 *ghel- ‘to call’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:538—539 *gal- (also *ghel-), 1:628 *ghel-; Mann 
1984—1987:318 *ghelsos ‘voice, sound, noise’, 330 *gholid ‘to weep, to 
cry’, 330 *gholos ‘cry, noise’; Kroonen 2013:164 Proto-Germanic *galan- 
‘to shout, to sing, to chant’ and 174 *gellan- ‘to sound, to yell’; Orél 
2003:123—124 Proto-Germanic *galanan, 131 *gellanan; De Vries 
1977:153 and 169—170; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:22; Onions 1966:1019; 
Klein 1971:837 *ghel- ‘to cry out, to call, to shout, to sing’; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:245 *ghel-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:2555. 


Buck 1949:18.13 shout, cry out. 


362. Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (~ *gal-): 


(vb.) *gal- ‘to ache, to be in pain, to be ill, to suffer’; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘ache, pain, disease, illness’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *gal-aw- ‘to ache, to be in pain, to be ill, to have a 


fever’ > Harsüsi gélew ‘to have a fever’, golew ‘fever’; Soqotri góle? 
‘fever’; Mehri gelaw ‘to be ill, to have a fever, to have a short illness’, 
gólow ‘fever’; Sheri / Jibbali gíźi/ygól ‘to be ill, to have a fever’, góle? 
‘fever’, gélé? ‘ill’. D. Cohen 1970— :120—122. Tigre gele ‘weak, 
miserable’, goldli gá?a ‘to suffer pain (head, body), to have no power’; 
Amharic ag"/lalla ‘to mistreat, to inflict hardship on’. D. Cohen 1970— : 
125 and 126. 

Proto-Kartvelian *glo(w)- ‘to grieve’: Georgian glov- ‘to grieve, to 
deplore’, glova- ‘grief’; Mingrelian rg(v)- ‘to grieve, to deplore’. Klimov 
1964:63 *glo- and 1998:31 *glo(w)- ‘to grieve, to deplore’; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:86 *g/-; Fahnrich 2007:107—108 *e/-; Schmidt 1962: 
101 *gel-. 

Proto-Indo-European (*g^el-/)*g^oI- *(vb.) to ache, to be in pain, to be ill, 
to suffer; (n.) ache, pain, disease, illness': Hittite (acc. sg.) kal-la-ra-an 
‘inauspicious, unpropitious, nefarious, baleful, enormous, monstrous’; Old 
Irish galar ‘disease, illness’; Welsh galar ‘grief’; Lithuanian žalà ‘hurt, 
harm, injury’. Pokorny 1959:411 *ghal-, *ghal-ar- ‘physical defect, 
infirmity, affliction, ailment’; Walde 1927—1932.1:540 *ghal-, *ghal-ar-; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:1286; Smoczyfiski 2007.1:771 *gal-; Puhvel 
1984— .4:20—21; Kloekhorst 2008b:429 *gWolH-ro- or *golH-ro- (?); 
Derksen 2015:511 *é^o[h;-. 


Buck 1949:16.31 pain, suffering; 16.32 grief, sorrow. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
612, *giL[U] ‘illness, pain, distress’, and no. 615b, *go/|/V ‘to weep’. 
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363. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gal-a ‘blemish, fault, scar, sore on the skin’: 


A. Dravidian: Malayalam kala ‘mark as of smallpox, scar, mole’; Kannada 
kale, kali ‘scar of an old wound, mark of smallpox; stain of mud, oil, etc.’; 
Kodagu kale ‘scar, white spot on nail’; Tulu kalè ‘scar, mark, blemish, 
stain’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:123, no. 1313. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *g/al- ‘blemish, fault, sore on the skin’: Old 
Icelandic galli ‘defect, fault, flaw’; Old Swedish galli ‘defect, fault, flaw’; 
Old English gealla ‘a sore on the skin’; Middle Low German galle ‘a sore 
place on the skin’; Middle High German galle ‘flaw, defect; boil, blister; 
swelling, protuberance (on the skin of horses)’ (New High German Gaile). 
Pokorny 1959:411 *ghal-, *ghal-ar- ‘physical defect, infirmity, affliction, 
ailment’; Walde 1927—1932.1:540 *ghal-; Orél 2003:124 Proto-Germanic 
*gallon; Kroonen 2013:165 Proto-Germanic *galra- ‘swelling (?)'; De 
Vries 1977:154; Onions 1966:386; Klein 1971:302; Kluge—Mitzka 1967: 
229; Kluge—Seebold 1989:242. 


Buck 1949:16.76 fault, guilt. 


364. Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (~ *gal-): 
(vb.) *gal- ‘to be strong, powerful; to be able’; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘strength, power, ability’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic gulabiz ‘hard, brave’; Amharic gulbdt ‘knee, 
strength, might, vigor, energy, effort’; Tigre galb ‘stronghold, safety; 
fidelity, firmness, given word’. D. Cohen 1970— :117. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kali ‘strength, force’, kaliyan ‘warrior’; Kannada kali 
‘man noted for valor and prowess; warrior, hero’, kalitana ‘valor, 
heroism’; Telugu (in inscriptions) kalitanamu ‘bravery’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:122, no. 1308. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *g/al- *(vb.) to be strong, powerful; to be able; (n.) 
strength, power, ability’: Old Irish gal ‘fighting, valor’; Middle Welsh 
gallu ‘to be able’; Middle Breton gal ‘might, ability’; Cornish gallos 
‘ability, power’; Lithuanian galiu, galéti ‘to be able (to)’, galià ‘might, 
power’. Pokorny 1959:351 *gal- or *ghal- ‘to be able to’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:539—540 *gal- or *ghal-; Mann 1984—1987:311—312 *ghal- 
‘(adj.) hard, strong, able; (n.) hardness, strength, ability’, 312 *ghalmos 
‘fort, keep, lock-up’; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:131; Smoczynski 2007.1:154. 


Buck 1949:4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 9.95 can, may (3rd sg.). Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 868, *ka[h]IV ‘(n.) power, force; (vb.) to be able’. 


365. Proto-Nostratic root *eam- (~ *gam-): 
(vb.) gam- *to bend, to be bent'; 
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(n.) gam-a ‘a bent or curved object: hook; wrist, ankle; etc.’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gam- ‘to bend, to be bent’: Proto-Semitic *gam-att’- ‘to 
bend, to be bent’ > Geez / Ethiopic gamasa, gammasa [1A], gamada 
[19] ‘to incline, to bend, to be bent, to bow down; to pervert (justice), to 
be partial (in justice)’; Tigre gamcuy ‘crooked, perverted’; Tigrinya 
gdmdsd ‘to tell a lie’; Amharic gdmmdtd ‘to speak ill (of an absent 
person)’. Leslau 1987:195—196; D. Cohen 1970— :143—144. Akkadian 
gamlu ‘bent or curved stick (as projectile), throwing-stick’, gamlis (adv.) 
‘like a bent (throwing-)stick, like a gamlu’. Perhaps also Ugaritic gml, if 
the meaning is ‘sickle’. D. Cohen 1970— :139. Egyptian gmht ‘a braid or 
plait of hair, a lock of hair, a tress; temple(s) (of head)’. Hannig 1995:900; 
Faulkner 1962:289; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:171. Berber: Tuareg 
igam ‘tent post to which the door is attached (for example, cord attached to 
the part of the canopy holding the door in place)’, tagma ‘nipple’; Siwa 
gum ‘pivot of mill’; Ghadames ugam ‘pivot of the millstone of a home 
mill; Wargla asgum ‘axle, pivot, spindle’; Tamazight agum ‘breechblock, 
pivot of mill’; Kabyle agum ‘pivot of mill’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *gl/em-/*g^om-/*g'm- ‘to bend down, to incline’: 
Armenian gmem ‘to lie down’. Mann 1984—1987:348 *ghumbho ‘to bend, 
to incline, to lie down’. Note: The Lithuanian form cited by Mann is 
phonologically ambiguous. It has been placed under Proto-Nostratic 
*k’um- (~ *k'om-) ‘to bend, to curve; to bend the head or body, to bow or 
stoop down' below. The following probably belong here as well: 
Lithuanian gémbé ‘wooden hook’; Armenian gam ‘hook, catch, bracket, 
nail’. Mann 1984—1987:330 *ghombh- (?) ‘claw, hook; harpy, hawk, 
vulture’. Note: The Old Icelandic forms cited by Mann are loanwords from 
Middle High German, ultimately from Romance (cf. De Vries 1977:155). 

C. Proto-Eskimo *gamayar ‘ankle bone’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik (Koniag) 
qamagaq ‘ankle bone’; Central Alaskan Yupik qamagaq ‘ankle bone’; 
Naukan Siberian Yupik qamaņuaq ‘pelvis’; North Alaskan Inuit gamyaq 
‘ankle’; Greenlandic Inuit (North Greenlandic) gamyak ‘ankle or wrist 
bone’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:282. 


Sumerian gam ‘to bend, to be bent’. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 12.75 hook. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 634, *g/u/m/V/]éV ‘to incline, to bow, to bend’. 


366. Proto-Nostratic root *gam- (~ *gam-): 
(vb.) *gam- ‘to fill (up)’; 
(n.) *gam-a ‘plenty, surplus, abundance’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *gam- ‘(vb.) to fill (up); (adj.) full, abundant, plentiful, 


much’: Proto-Semitic *gam-am- ‘(vb.) to fill (up); (adj.) full, abundant, 
plentiful, much’ > Arabic gamma ‘to gather; to collect (one's thoughts); to 
grow luxuriantly', Samm ‘(adj.) abundant, plentiful; much, a great deal of; 
many, numerous; manifold, multiple; (n.) crowd, group of people', 
magamm "place where something gathers or flows together'; Maghrebi 
Gamm ‘to be near, to be abundant, to be full’, £ammam ‘to fill to the brim’; 
Sheri / Jibbali gimm ‘(water) to gather again after being depleted’; Hebrew 
gam [03] ‘also, moreover’; (?) Punic gm ‘majesty’. Klein 1987:102; D. 
Cohen 1970— :141—142; Tomback 1978:66; Zammit 2002:126. Berber: 
Kabyle agmam ‘to amass, to accumulate’, ggamgam ‘to be full to the brim; 
to be swarming, teeming, or bustling with people; to froth, to seethe, to 
bubble up’ (these may be Arabic loans). West Chadic *gamu- ‘to fill, to be 
full’ > Sura gam ‘to fill, to be full’; Tal gam ‘to fill, to be full’; Angas gam 
‘to fill, to be full’; Montol gum ‘to fill, to be full’; Ankwe gam ‘to fill, to 
be full’; Bolewa gom ‘to fill, to be full’; Pero kem ‘to fill, to be full’; 
Ngamo gama ‘to fill, to be full’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.II: 
156—157. Orél—Stolbova 1995:201, no. 888, *gam- ‘to be full’. 
Dravidian: Kui gampa (gambi-) ‘(vb.) to exceed, to increase, to surpass, to 
be much or many; (n.) increase, excess’, game ‘much, many, excessive, 
very’, gappa (gapt-) ‘to cause to increase, to make more of, to make 
larger’, gapsi ‘much, more, excessively’, gaminanji ‘eldest (son)’; Kuwi 
gaph’nai ‘to increase’, wende gaph’nai ‘to multiply’, gaphihi hinai ‘to 
overpay’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:135, no. 1457. 


Buck 1949:13.15 much; many; 13.19 multitude, crowd; 13.21 full. Dolgo- 
polsky 2008, no. 629, *e[A]mV (and *g/A]m{V ?) ‘altogether, full’ and no. 
630, *g/e/mV ‘strong, firm’. 


367. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gay-a (with different extensions in the various daughter 
languages: *gan-s’- and/or *gan-s-, *gay-t’-, etc. and sporadic loss of y) ‘a 
waterfowl, an aquatic bird: goose, duck, etc.’: 


A. (?) Afrasian: Egyptian (*gay-s’- > *gas¥- >) gs ‘a migratory bird’. Hannig 


B. 


1995:908; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:208. 

Dravidian: Tamil (reduplicated) kankanam ‘a _ waterfowl’; Telugu 
kankanamu ‘a large bustard with a red head’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
102, no. 1083. 

Proto-Indo-European *gans- ‘goose’: Sanskrit hamsd-h ‘goose, gander, 
swan’; Greek yńv (Doric yàv) (< *yavo-) ‘goose’; Latin anser (< *hanser) 
‘goose’; Old Irish géis (< *gansi) ‘swan’; Old Icelandic gás ‘goose’; 
Swedish gas ‘goose’; Danish gaas ‘goose’; Old English gos ‘goose’; Old 
Frisian gos ‘goose’; Middle Low German gos ‘goose’; Dutch gans ‘goose’; 
Old High German gans ‘goose’ (New High German Gans); Lithuanian 
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žąsis ‘goose’; Latvian zuoss ‘goose’; Russian gus' [rycb] ‘goose’; Polish 
ges ‘goose’; Old Czech hus ‘goose’. Pokorny 1959:412 *ghan-s- ‘goose’; 
Walde 1927—1932.:536 *ghans-; Mann 1984—1987:411 *ghansis 
‘goose’, 314 *ghansis ‘goose’; Watkins 1985:21 *ghans- and 2000:28 
*ohans- ‘goose’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:542 *g//Jans- and 
1995.1:460 *g"ans- ‘swan, goose’; Mallory—Adams 1997:236 *ghan-s 
‘goose’; Boisacq 1950:1058; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1256—1257 
*ghans-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:1094—1095 *ghans-; Hofmann 1966:417 
*Shans-,; Beekes 2010.1:1630 *g'h,en-s-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:36 
*ghans-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:52 *ghans-; De Vaan 2008:44; 
Kroonen 2013:168 Proto-Germanic *gans- ‘goose’; Orél 2003:126 Proto- 
Germanic *gansz; De Vries 1977:157; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:210— 
211; Onions 1966:406 *ghans-; Klein  1971:318; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:231; Kluge—Seebold 1989:243—244 *ghans-; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.11: 1292—1293; Smoczynski 2007.1:774; Derksen 2008:184 and 
2015:514 *ghh,ens-. 

Proto-Uralic (*gag-b- >) *kat's ~ (?) *kanyt’3 ‘wild duck’: Votyak / 
Udmurt kwasi ‘drake’; Ostyak / Xanty (Vah) kos ‘a kind of duck with red 
legs and a pointed beak’, (Upper Demyanka) yos ‘a kind of large wild duck 
with a pointed beak’, (Kazym) yos "a large aquatic bird’; Selkup Samoyed 
kuece ‘wild gray duck’. Rédei 1986—1988:111 *kacs ~ (?) *kanc3; Décsy 
1990:100 *katja ‘wild duck’. 

Proto-Altaic (*gag-s"- > *gas"- >) *gaso (~ -i) ‘aquatic bird’: Proto- 
Tungus *gasa ‘aquatic bird’ > Manchu casya ‘large bird’; Spoken Manchu 
(Sibo) casaha ‘large bird’; Negidal gasa ‘swan’; Evenki gasa ‘crane’; Ulch 
casa ‘duck’; Orok casa ‘duck’, casawaqqu ‘kite’; Nanay / Gold casa 
‘duck’; Oroch gasa ‘duck’; Udihe gahd ‘bird, duck’. Proto-Mongolian 
*geske ‘fish-eagle’ > Written Mongolian geske ‘fish-eagle’; Kalmyk geska 
‘fish-eagle’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:532 *gaso (~ -i) ‘crane, 
aquatic bird’. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kæņu ‘a kind of small seagull’ > 
Chukchi kayolyan (pl. keyut) ‘a kind of small seagull’; Koryak kayulliaq ‘a 
kind of small seagull’; Alyutor kayulya ‘a kind of seabird’. Note also 
Kamchadal / Itelmen (Western) kennec ‘seabird, merganser’. Fortescue 
2005:133. 

Proto-Eskimo *kayur ‘snow goose’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik (Alaskan 
Peninsula) kayuq ‘snow goose’, (Prince William Sound) kamuk ‘brant’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik karuq ‘snow goose’; Central Siberian Yupik kaayu 
‘snow goose’; Seward Peninsula Inuit Fong ‘snow goose’; North Alaskan 
Inuit kagug ‘snow goose’; Western Canadian Inuit kayug “snow goose’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit kaguq ‘snow goose’; Greenlandic Inuit kaguq 
“snow goose’. Fortescue—Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:158. 


Buck 1949:3.56 goose; 3.57 duck. Greenberg 2002:83, no. 182. 
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368. Proto-Nostratic root *gay- (~ *gay-): 
(vb.) *gay- ‘to bend: to bend forward; to bend back; to bend to the side’; 
(n.) *gan-a ‘side, corner, flank, edge’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gay- '(vb.) to bend; (n.) side, edge’: Proto-Semitic 
*gan-ah- ‘to bend’, *gan-h-, *gin-h- ‘side, flank; wing! > Arabic ginh 
‘side, edge; shore, bank’, ganah ‘wing (of a bird, of an airplane, of a 
building, of an army); side, edge, flank; shoulder, arm, hand’, ganih ‘side, 
flank, wing’, ganaha ‘to incline, to be inclined; to lean (to or toward); to 
turn, to go over, to join, to associate oneself (with); to diverge, to depart, to 
turn away, to break (with)’; Sheri / Jibbali génah ‘wing’; Soqotri ganh 
‘side’; Mehri agonah ‘to fly’. D. Cohen 1970— :157; Zammit 2002:127. 
Proto-Semitic *gan-ab- ‘to turn away from, to turn aside’, *gan-b- ‘side’ > 
Arabic ganaba ‘to keep away, to avert, to ward off (from someone or 
something), to keep someone out of the way, to spare; to be or walk by 
someone's side; to run alongside of, to run parallel to, to skirt, to flank; to 
avoid (something)’, ganb (prep.) ‘beside, next to, near, at’, ganba ‘side, 
region, area’, ganbi (adj.) ‘lateral, side’, ganib ‘side; lateral portion; 
sidepiece; flank; wing; face (geometry); part, portion, partial amount; 
partial view, section (of a scene, picture, or panorama); quantity, amount; a 
certain number; a few, some’, ganndabiya ‘curb, embankment, levee; side 
channel, lateral (following a road or railroad tracks); bypass (of a lock or 
sluice)’; Arabic (Yemenite) ganb, gamb ‘shoulder’; Sabaean gnb ‘to fight 
on the side of’; Sheri / Jibbali ganb ‘side’; Harsüsi yanb ‘side’, b-ayanb de 
‘beside’; Mehri ganb ‘side’, gatnab ‘to take someone aside from others in a 
group’. D. Cohen 1970— :150—151; Zammit 2002:127. Egyptian dnh 
‘wing’, (?) dnh ‘upper part of hind-leg, ham’. Hannig 1995:1008; Faulkner 
1962:322; Erman—Grapow 1921:220 and 1926—1963.5:577—578, 5:578. 
Berber: Tuareg agan ‘to crouch down, to squat’, sagan ‘to make crouch 
down (camel)’; Tamazight gan ‘to lie down, to sleep (by extension, to be 
confined to bed; to be flattened, bent, inclined); to be in labor’, sgan ‘to put 
to sleep’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha gan ‘to lie down’; Kabyle gan ‘to lie down, to 
sleep’, asg”ən ‘bed’. Central Chadic: Zime gan ‘to bend’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:202, no. 891, *gan- ‘leg’, 202, no. 893, *ganah- ‘to bend’, and 215— 
216, no. 954, *gonVh- ‘elbow, shoulder, wing’, 224, no. 994 *giin- ‘to 
bend’. 

B. (?) Dravidian: Tamil kan ‘place, site’; Malayalam kani ‘a place’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:110, no. 1161. Assuming semantic development as in New 
High German Ort ‘place, spot, point, site’ < Old High German ort ‘point, 
edge, shore’ (cf. Kluge—Mitzka 1967:525; Kluge—Seebold 1989:520). 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *gan- ‘side’: Georgian gan- ‘side; width, breadth’, ga(n)- 
preverb ‘outside, outwards’; Mingrelian [gon-] in go- preverb; Laz [gon-] 
in go- preverb. Klimov 1964:59 *ga- and 1998:26 *gan- ‘side’, *ga(n)- 
preverb of direction ‘outside, outwards’ — according to Kimov, this 
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preverb is derived from the noun *gan- 'side'; Fáhnrich—Sardschweladse 
1995:76—77 *gan- prefix and preverb; Fáhnrich 2007:95—96 *gan-; 
Schmidt 1962:99. 

(?) Proto-Indo-European (*g^en-/)*g^n- ‘to bend or stoop forward; to 
bend’ (Germanic only): Old Icelandic gnapa ‘to stoop or bend forward; to 
bend the head’, gneppr (poet.) ‘bent forward’, gneypr ‘bent forward, 
drooping', gnufa *to droop, to stoop'. De Vries 1977:178, 179, and 180. 
Proto-Altaic *gaya- ‘to bend (back); to be bent (back)’: Proto-Mongolian 
*gana- ‘to bend (back); to be bent (back)? > Written Mongolian yandayi- 
*to be(come) bent, curved, or depressed in the middle with upturned ends; 
to hold one’s chest out’, yandari- ‘to bend, to curve, to arch, to twist’, 
yandayar (adj.) ‘sunken; curved backward, arched, crooked; holding one’s 
chest out’; Khalkha ganday- ‘to be backward’, gandgar ‘bent backward; 
with the chest protruding’; Buriat ganay-, ganaylza- ‘to sit back’; Kalmyk 
yanda- ‘to be bent, curved’; Ordos caná- ‘to be inclined backwards’. 
Proto-Turkic *KAir- ‘to bend’ > Turkish kanir- ‘to force back; to bend; to 
attempt to force open’, kanirik, kanrik ‘perverse, very obstinate’; 
Azerbaijani canir- ‘to bend’; Turkmenian cayir- ‘to bend’; Uzbek (dial.) 
qenir- ‘to bend’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:540 *génya ‘to bend’. 
Note: The Tungus forms cited by Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak are 
problematic from both a semantic and a phonological point of view. 
Consequently, they are not included here. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kæņ(æt)- ‘to bend’ > Chukchi 
keyet- ‘to bend, to bow’, rakenew- ‘to bend (tr.)’, kagat-yaryan ‘a bend in a 
river’, keyu-nen ‘staff, stick’; Kerek kaya(a)t- ‘to twist, to wind, to bend, to 
lean forward’; Koryak kayat- ‘to bend’, ja-kay-av- ‘to bend (tr.)’, kagu-nag 
‘hook’, kayat-yajyan ‘bend, elbow’; Alyutor kayat- (Palana keyet-) ‘to 
bend’. Fortescue 2005:132. Either here or with Proto-Nostratic *&'ag- (~ 
*k’an-) ‘(vb.) to bend, twist, turn, or tie together; (n.) wreath, rope, cord, 
fiber, tie, band, string’. 

Proto-Eskimo *kayirar ‘corner’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik kayiraq ‘bay’, 
(Alaska Peninsula) ‘corner post’; Central Alaskan Yupik kayirag ‘corner’; 
Central Siberian Yupik kayiraq ‘corner, cove’; Sirenik kayiraX ‘bay’; 
Seward Peninsula Inuit (Qawiaraq) kaginaq ‘corral’, kayiraluk ‘corner’; 
North Alaskan Inuit kayirag ‘corral, blind for hunting caribou’, kayiralluk 
‘corner’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:157. Proto-Eskimo *kayir- 
Zur ‘bay’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik (Chugach) kayiquluk ‘bay, cove’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik kaņiXłuk ‘bay’; North Alaskan Inuit kayig¢iuk ‘bay’; 
Western Canadian Inuit kanig¢uk ‘bay, fjord’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
kanirsuk ‘bay’; Greenlandic Inuit kayirtuk ‘bay’, (East Greenlandic) 
kanirsik ‘fjord’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:158. 
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Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 12.11 place (sb.); 12.353 edge; 12.36 side; 12.76 
corner. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 641, *gánhV ‘side (of something), width’ and 
no. 642, *gVn[V]bV or *gVn[V]bPV ‘side, edge’. 


369. Proto-Nostratic root *gar- (~ *gar-): 
(vb.) *gar- ‘to seize, to grasp, to take hold of’; 
(n.) *gar-a ‘hand’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Highland East Cushitic: Burji gaar- (Sasse) ‘to catch (thrown 
objects or animal)’; (Hudson) ‘to hold, to seize’, (reduplicated) gagaar-, 
gagar- ‘to catch hold’, gadd- (< *gaar-d- < *gaar- ‘to take’) ‘to take, to 
receive, to accept’. Sasse 1982:73; Hudson 1989:148, 192, and 193. 
Proto-Indo-European *g/er-/*ghor-/*ghy- ‘to seize, to grasp, to take hold 
of, *gher(s)- ‘hand’: Sanskrit Aárati ‘to take, to take away, to carry off, to 
seize, to remove’; Greek ysip ‘hand’ (according to Boisacq, < *%epo-); 
Armenian jern ‘hand’ (according to Boisacq, < *gher-m); Albanian doré 
(according to Boisacq, < *ghéra) ‘hand’; Tocharian A tsar, B sar ‘hand’. 
Rix 1998a:157 *é^er- ‘to take hold of, to seize’; Pokorny 1959:442—443 
*gher- ‘to grip, to seize’; Walde 1927—1932.1:603—604 *gher-; Mann 
1984—1987:415 *ghero, -ið ‘to take, to hold’, 415 *gher-, *ghér- ‘to take, 
to get, to receive; gift’, 415—416 *ghers- (*ghér-, *gher-) ‘hand’, 423 
*shy-, *óhr- radical element of *ghér- ‘hand’, 424 *éhyt- (*Ghrtis, -os) 
*gripped, collected; grip, seizure, handful'; Watkins 1985:22 *gher- and 
2000:30 *gher- ‘to grasp, to enclose’; Mallory—Adams 1997:564 *gher- 
‘to grasp’; Boisacq 1950:1054 *gher-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:1082—1083 
*Shesr-; Hofmann 1966:414 *gher-; Beekes 2010.1I:1620—1621 *ghes-r-; 
Huld 1983:54; Orél 1998:70 *é^esr-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:521 
Tocharian A tsar, B sar ‘hand’ < Proto-Indo-European *dher-; Adams 
1999:649—650 *ghesr-. An alternative theory derives the words for ‘hand’ 
from Proto-Indo-European *ges-r- (cf. Mallory—Adams 1997:254). 
Proto-Altaic *gara (~ -e-) ‘hand, arm’: Proto-Mongolian *gar ‘hand, arm’ 
> Written Mongolian yar ‘hand, arm’; Khalkha gar ‘hand, arm’; Buriat gar 
‘hand, arm’; Kalmyk yar ‘hand, arm’; Ordos car ‘hand’; Moghol yar 
‘hand, arm’; Dagur gari, gar ‘hand, arm’; Shira-Yughur car ‘hand, arm’; 
Monguor car ‘hand, arm’. Poppe 1955:26. Proto-Turkic *Kar ‘arm, 
forearm; cubit? > Old Turkic gar ‘arm’, qari ‘forearm’; Karakhanide 
Turkic gari ‘arm’; Turkish [karu-5a] ‘arm’; Azerbaijani (dial.) gari ‘shin- 
bone of animal’; Turkmenian cari ‘shin-bone of animal, cubit’; Uzbek qari 
‘arm, cubit’, (dial.) gara ‘shin-bone of animal’; Uighur geri ‘cubit’, (dial.) 
qaya ‘shin-bone of animal’; Tatar gari ‘arm’, (dial.) qara ‘cubit’; Bashkir 
qar ‘shin-bone of animal’; Kirghiz gar, qari ‘arm’; Kazakh qar ‘forearm’, 
qari ‘forearm, shin-bone of animal’; Noghay qari ‘cubit’; Tuva qiri 
‘forearm’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) gari ‘arm’; Chuvash yor ‘forearm, 
cubit’; Yakut yari, yara ‘forearm, shin-bone of animal’. Starostin— 
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Dybo—Mudrak 2003:530—531 *gara (~ -e-) ‘arm’; Poppe 1960:24, 97, 
and 154; Street 1974:13 Proto-Altaic *gar(a) ‘hand, arm’. 


Buck 1949:4.33 hand; 11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:385—386, no. 222; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 655, *gArV ‘hand’. 


370. Proto-Nostratic root *gar- (~ *gar-): 


(vb.) *gar- ‘to cut, to split’; 
(n.) *gar-a ‘cut, injury; that which cuts: (pick)axe’; (adj.) ‘cut, separated, 


shortened’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gar- ‘to cut, to split’: Proto-Semitic *gar-a3- ‘to cut, to 


split’ > Hebrew garaz [YÀ] ‘to cut, to cut off, garzen IT ‘pick, 
pickaxe’; Arabic garaza ‘to cut off, to lop; to annihilate, to kill; to kick; to 
sting, to injure’; Geez / Ethiopic garaza [12H] ‘to cut’; Tigre gárza ‘to 
divide’; Tigrinya gdrdzd ‘to partition’, gdrzdwd, gdrzdyd ‘to divide the 
meat of a slaughtered cow’; Amharic gdrrdzd ‘to circumcise’, gdrdzzdzd 
‘to cut down a tree’; Gafat gdrrdzd ‘to cut’; Harari gérdza ‘to plait hair’ 
(from the basic meaning ‘to separate’). D. Cohen 1970— :184—185; 
Murtonen 1989:140—141; Klein 1987:108; Leslau 1963:75 and 1987:204; 
Zammit 2002:121. Proto-Semitic *gar-af- ‘to cut, to shave’ > Hebrew 
gára* [YA] ‘to shave, to trim (beard)’; Aramaic gera" ‘to shave (the 
head)’; Sheri / Jibbali géra* ‘to cut, to shave off (all the head hair)’; Mehri 
gora ‘to shave (the head)’; Soqotri gára* ‘to shave’. Murtonen 1989:142; 
D. Cohen 1970— :190; Klein 1987:110. Egyptian grp ‘to cut, to carve’, 
grb ‘to form, to fashion’. Hannig 1995:903. Berber: Tuareg agar ‘eunuch, 
castrated animal’; Tamazight iggar ‘infertile, sterile’; Zenaga aggur ‘to be 
sterile, to be castrated’; Kabyle angar ‘to die childless, especially without 
male progeny; to be massacred (family, people)’, ssangar ‘to destroy, to 
make die’, amangur ‘a childless man’. Cushitic: Saho garaf- ‘to castrate’; 
Afar garaf- ‘to cut off’; Galla / Oromo garaf- ‘to cut’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:203—204, no. 900, *earaf- ‘to cut’. 

Proto-Indo-European *g^er-/*g^or-/*o^r- ‘to cut off, to shorten’: Sanskrit 
hrásati ‘to become short or small, to be diminished or lessened’, hrasva-h 
‘short, small’; Middle Irish gerr ‘short’, gerraim ‘to cut off, to shorten’. 
Pokorny 1959:443 *gher- (*ghera-, *ghré-) ‘short, small’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:604—605 *gher- (*$here- ?); Mallory—Adams 1997:515 (?) 
*Gher- ‘less, short’. 

Altaic: Manchu gar3a- ‘to split, to break’, gargasyun ‘broken, split’, garla- 
‘to break, to ruin, to destroy, to take apart’, garlan ‘ruin, destruction’, 
garmi- ‘to cut into small pieces, to tear into pieces, to break up’. 


Buck 1949:9.22 cut; 9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 12.59 short. 
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371. Proto-Nostratic root *gar- (~ *gar-): 
(vb.) *gar- ‘to scratch, to scrape’; 
(n.) *gar-a ‘that which scratches, scrapes: spade, rake’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *gar-b-a ‘itch, scab, sore’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gar- ‘to scratch, to scrape’: Proto-Semitic *gar-ad- ‘to 
scratch, to scrape, to peel’ > Hebrew garad [123] ‘to scratch, to scrape’; 
Aramaic garao ‘to scrape off’; Phoenician m-grd ‘scraper’; Arabic garada 
‘to peel, to pare’; Sheri / Jibbali góród ‘to disarm, to strip someone of his 
uniform, to strip (tree of branches)’; Mehri gardd ‘to undress (tr.), to 
disarm (tr.), to strip someone of everything, to cut (a branch off a tree) for 
no apparent purpose’; Geez / Ethiopic garada [128] ‘to remove chaff’; 
Tigrinya gurdi ‘chaff’, g”drddd ‘to become chaff’; Tigre gard ‘chaff; 
Amharic g”ärrädä ‘to separate chaff from grain’, gard, g’ardo ‘chaff. D. 
Cohen 1970— :182; Klein 1987:107; Leslau 1987:201; Zammit 2002:120. 

B. Dravidian: Gondi kar-, kar- ‘to dig’; Konda kar- ‘to dig, to make a pit, to 
dig out’; Pengo kar- ‘to dig’; Manda kar- ‘to dig’; Kui kārpa (kart-) ‘(vb.) 
to dig up; (n.) the act of digging up’; Kuwi kar- ‘to dig’, karh’nai ‘to 
sculpt, to spade’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:137, no. 1467. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *gher-/*giy- ‘to scratch, to scrape’: Greek yapáooo 
‘to cut, to engrave, to scratch’, yápağ ‘a pointed stake, especially a vine 
prop or pole’, yapaxtdés ‘notched, toothed (like a saw or file)’; Lithuanian 
Zeriu, Zerti ‘to rake’. Pokorny 1959:441 *gher- ‘to scratch, to scrape, to 
cut, to etch’; Walde 1927—1932.1:602 *gher-; Watkins 1985:22 *gher- 
and 2000:30 *gher- ‘to scratch, to scrape’; Boisacq 1950:1051 *gher-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.11:1073—1075; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1246—1247 
*gher-, Hofmann 1966:412—413; Beekes 2010.I[:1614—1615. Proto- 
Indo-European *g!reb"-/*ghrobh-/*ghybh- ‘to scratch, to scrape’: Gothic 
graban ‘to dig’, *groba ‘hole’; Old Icelandic grafa ‘to dig, to bury; to 
carve, to engrave’, gröf ‘pit, ditch, grave’, greefr ‘fit to be buried’; Swedish 
gräva ‘to dig’; Danish grave ‘to dig’; Norwegian grava ‘to dig’; Old 
English grafan ‘to dig, to penetrate; to engrave, to carve’, graft ‘sculpture, 
carved object’, grafere ‘carver, sculptor’, gra ‘cave, grave’, grafett 
‘trench’; Old Frisian gref ‘grave’, gréva ‘to dig’; Old Saxon graf ‘grave’, 
bi-graban ‘to dig, to bury’; Dutch graven ‘to dig’; Old High German graba 
‘spade’, grap ‘grave’ (New High German Grab), graban ‘to dig, to bury’ 
(New High German graben); Lithuanian grébiu, grébti ‘to rake’, greblélis 
‘rake’; Serbo-Croatian grèbtsi ‘to scratch’; Russian grabli [rpadmu] ‘rake’. 
Rix 1998a:179—180 *greb^- ‘to dig’; Pokorny 1959:455—456 *ghrebh- 
‘to scratch, to dig’; Walde 1927—1932.1:653—654 *ghrebh-; Mann 
1984—1987:334 *ghrabhd, -ið ‘to rake’, 334 *ghrübho, -ið ‘to dig’, 334 
*ehrübhos, -à ‘ditch, hole’, 335—336 *ghrebh-; *ghrebhlo-, -id-, -iə 
‘scraper, rake, oar’, 336 *ghrebho ‘to dig’; Watkins 1985:23 *ghrebh- and 
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2000:31 *ghrebh- ‘to dig, to bury, to scratch’; Mallory—Adams 1997:159 
*ghrebh- ‘to dig’; Smoczynski 2007.1:196—197; Orél 2003:139 Proto- 
Germanic *grabanan, 139 *grabilaz, 139 *grabjaz ~ *grabjan, 139 *srabo 
~ *sraban; Kroonen 2013:185 Proto-Germanic *graba- ‘grave’ and 185— 
186 *graban- ‘to dig’; Feist 1939:218—219 *ghrebh-; Lehmann 
1986:158—159 *ghrabh-; De Vries 1977:184 *ghrebh-, 192, and 193; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:245—246; Klein 1971:321 *ghrebh-, *ghrobh-; 
Onions 1966:411; Walshe 1951:85—86 *ghrebh-/ghrobh-; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:266 *ghrebh-, *ghrobh-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:273 *ghrebh-. Proto- 
Indo-European *g^rew-/*g'row-/*e^ru- ‘to scrape, to graze’: Greek ypoóo 
‘to scrape, to graze, to wound slightly’, ypc ‘the surface of the body, the 
skin’, xpou (Ionic pou) ‘the surface of the body, the skin; the body itself” 
(derivative of ypac), yp@pa ‘the surface of the skin’. Pokorny 1959:460— 
462 *ghreu- : *ghrau- : *ghrü- ‘to rub away, to grate’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:648—650 *ghréu- : *ghrau- (< *gher-) Mann 1984—1987:335 
*ghrauo, -ið ‘to scrape, to rasp’, 339 *ghroio (*ghroiio) ‘to graze, to 
scrape, to skim’, 342 *ghrot- ‘to scrape, to graze, to skim’; Hofmann 
1966:422 *ghréu-, *ghrau- and 424 *ghro(u)- (in ablaut with *ghrau-); 
Beekes 2010.11:1646—1647 *g*reh,u-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:1115—1116 
and 11:1120—1121 *ghréu-, *ghréi-; Boisacq 1950:1068—1069 *ghrau-, 
*ghreu-, *ghrou- and 1071 *gh(e)reu-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1272 
and II:1279. Proto-Indo-European *g^rem-/*e^rom- ‘to scrape’: Lithuanian 
grémziu, grémzti ‘to scrape’. Pokorny 1959:458 *ghrem- ‘to scrape’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:655 *ghrem-. 


Buck 1949:8.22 dig. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:386—387, no. 223. 


372. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gar-b-a ‘itch, scab, sore’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *gar- ‘to scratch, to scrape’; 
(n.) *gar-a ‘that which scratches, scrapes: spade, rake’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *gar-ab- ‘itch, scab, sore’: Proto-Semitic *gar-ab- ‘itch, 
scab’ > Akkadian garabu ‘itch, scab, leprosy’; Hebrew garaf [2323] ‘itch, 
scab’; Arabic garab ‘itch, scabies’; Harsüsi garb ‘mange’; Sheri / Jibbali 
gérab ‘to have the mange’; Mehri gérab ‘to have the mange’, garb 
‘mange’; Sogotri gerb ‘scabies’; Tigre garbeb ‘scab’. Murtonen 1989:140; 
Klein 1987:107; D. Cohen 1970—  :178. East Chadic: Somray gaberi 
‘syphilis’ (« *gabyar- « *gabari- [metathesis from *garabi-]). Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:203, no. 889, *garab- ‘disease’. 

Dravidian: Tamil karappan ‘eruption in children’, karappan ‘eruption, any 
cutaneous disease, rash, eczema, erysipelas, etc": Malayalam karappan 
‘eruptions, scurf (especially on children’s heads)’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:118, no. 1272. Kannada karame ‘an ulcer’; Tulu karampé ‘wound’, 
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karampely ‘scar of a wound’; Gondi karem, karam, karam, karem ‘boil, 
wound, sore’; Kui krembu ‘sore, wound’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:118, 
no. 1273. (?) Malayalam kāra ‘a sharp eruption on the skin’; Kannada garu 
‘a sharp eruption on the body from internal heat’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:137, no. 1469. 


Buck 1949:4.85 wound (sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:386— 387, no. 223. 


373. Proto-Nostratic root *gar?- (~ *gar-): 
(vb.) *gar?- ‘to swell, to increase, to grow’; 
(n.) *gar?-a ‘swelling, increase, growth; great quantity, abundance, excess’ 
Identical to: 
(vb.) *gar?- ‘to stick out, to stand out, to jut out, to project, to protrude; to be 
or become erect, rigid, stiff’; 
(n.) *gar?- ‘tip, point, peak’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gar- ‘(vb.) to swell, to increase, to grow; (n.) swelling, 
increase, growth; great quantity, abundance, excess': Berber: Tuareg agar 
‘to be bigger than, superior to’; Tamazight agar ‘to be older, bigger, 
superior’, ssagru ‘to multiply, to augment, to increase’, agar ‘advantage, 
superiority’, ugar ‘more, more than’, amyagar ‘inequality, bad disposition, 
disequilibrium, difference (height, age, etc.)’; Kabyle agar ‘to surpass, to 
exceed’, ugar ‘more’. Central Cushitic: Bilin (pl.) gári-w ‘strong; much; 
numerous’, gär- ‘to be strong, powerful, capable’, gárá-s- ‘to be able’; 
Quara gärš- ‘to be able’. Appleyard 2006:21 and 97; Reinisch 1887:157. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada karale, karile ‘bamboo shoot’; Naiki (of Chanda) 
karrka ‘bamboo’; Parji karri ‘bamboo shoot’; Gondi karka ‘bamboo 
sapling’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:125—126, no. 1353. Tamil kari ‘much, 
great, excessive’, kari ‘to be great in quantity or quality, to be abundant, to 
be excessive’, karivu ‘excess, abundance, surplus’; Malayalam kari ‘to be 
excessive’, kariha ‘exceeding’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:126, no. 1358. 
Tamil karumu (karumi-) ‘(vb.) to be full, complete, abundant, copious; to 
overflow; (n.) denseness (as a tuft of hair)’; Telugu krammu ‘to spread, to 
extend, to overspread, to overflow’, kraccu ‘to surround, to overspread’; 
Kui garja (garji-) ‘to spread out, to increase, to multiply, to grow thick and 
outspreading’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:127, no. 1368. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *g^reE-/*e^roE- (> *ghré-/*ghrd-) ‘to grow’: Gothic 
gras ‘grass’; Old Icelandic gróa ‘to grow (of vegetation)’, gróói ‘growth, 
increase’, gróór ‘growth, crop’, gróna ‘to become green’, gras ‘grass, 
herbage, herb’, grænn ‘green’; Faroese gróa ‘to grow’; Swedish gro ‘to 
grow’, gräs ‘grass’; grön ‘green’; Norwegian gro ‘to grow’, grænn 
‘green’; Danish gro ‘to grow’, græs ‘grass’, gren ‘green’; Old English 
growan ‘to grow, to increase, to flourish’, grownes ‘growth, prosperity’, 
gras, gers ‘grass’, græd ‘grass’, grene ‘green’; Old Frisian growa, groia 
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‘to grow’, grene ‘green’, gres, gers ‘grass’; Middle Low German groien 
‘to grow’; Old Saxon groni ‘green’; Dutch groeien ‘to grow’, groen 
‘green’; Old High German gruoan ‘to grow, to become green’, graz ‘shoot, 
sprig, sprout’, gras ‘grass’ (New High German Gras), gruoni ‘green’ (New 
High German griin); (?) Latin gramen (< *ghra-s-men) ‘grass, stalk’. 
Pokorny 1959:454 (*ghré-), *ghro-, *ghra- ‘to grow, to become green’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:645— 646 (*ghré-), *ghro-, *ghra-; Watkins 1985:23 
*ehre- and 2000:31 *ghré- ‘to grow, to become green’ (contracted from 
*ghrea,-); Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:616—617 *ghros-, *ghras-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:280; De Vaan 2008:269—270; Orél 2003:143 
Proto-Germanic *groanan, 143 *5rodiz ~ *groduz, 143 *groniz, 143—144 
*gronjanan; Kroonen 2013:187 Proto-Germanic *grasa- ‘grass’ and 191 
*groan- ‘to grow’; Feist 1939:220; Lehmann 1986:159—160 *ghro-, 
*ghra-; De Vries 1977:185, 190, and 192; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:250, 
1:254, and L:255—256; Onions 1966:410—411, 413, and 417; Klein 
1971:321 *ghros-, 322 *ghro-, and 325 *ghro- ‘to grow’; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:138 and 144; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:268 *ghro- and 275; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:275 and 280. Perhaps also: West Germanic *yrautaz 
‘great, large’ > Old English great ‘thick, stout, bulky, big’; Old Frisian 
grat ‘great, big, high’; Old Saxon grot ‘big, great’; Dutch groot ‘big, great; 
tall, grown-up’; Old High German groz ‘large, big, great; tall, high’ (New 
High German grof). Kroonen 2013:197 Proto-Germanic *grauta- ‘coarse’; 
Onions 1966:412; Klein 1987:322; Kluge—Lutz 1898:93; Barnhart 
1995:329; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:143; Regnaud 1901:155; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:272—273; Kluge—Seebold 1989:279. Thus, not related to 
Old Icelandic grautr ‘porridge’ (Orél 2003:141 Proto-Germanic *grautaz). 


Buck 1949:4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 9.95 can, may (3rd sg.); 12.53 grow; 
12.55 large, big (great). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:388, no. 225. 


374. Proto-Nostratic root *gar?- (~ *gor?-): 
(vb.) *gar?- ‘to stick out, to stand out, to jut out, to project, to protrude; to be 
or become erect, rigid, stiff’; 
(n.) *gar?- ‘tip, point, peak’ 
Identical to: 
(vb.) *gar?- ‘to swell, to increase, to grow’; 
(n.) *gar?-a ‘swelling, increase, growth; great quantity, abundance, excess’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gar- ‘to stick out, to stand out, to jut out, to project, to 
protrude; to be or become erect, rigid, stiff’: Semitic: (7) Akkadian garanu 
(also karanu) ‘to store, to pile up in heaps’, gurunnu ‘heap, mound’; (?) 
Geez / Ethiopic g"ar*a [TCO] ‘to pile, to heap up stores’ (according to 
Leslau 1987:200, this is probably reconstructed from Amharic g"árra). 
Cushitic loans (cf. Leslau 1979:288) in: Gurage (Soddo) gara ‘mountain’, 
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gdgdra ‘ascent, hill, uphill, upward slope’; Amharic gara ‘mountain’. East 
Cushitic: Burji gdar-i ‘eyebrow’ (perhaps a loan from Oromo); Galla / 
Oromo gaara ‘eyebrow’; Gedeo / Darasa gaara ‘eyelash, eyebrow’; Boni 
gaar-i ‘eyebrow’ (loan from Oromo); Konso kaar-a ‘edge’; Sidamo gaara 
‘forehead, eyelash; brow, hill’. Sasse 1982:73; Hudson 1989:60. 

Dravidian: Tamil karal (karalv-, karanr-) ‘to produce, to bulge out, to pass 
through (as an arrow)’, karalai ‘wen, tubercle, tumor’; Malayalam 
kararruka ‘to protrude’, karala ‘a swelling (chiefly in the groin)’; Kota 
karv- (kard-) ‘to be stretched, to protrude through a hole (for example, 
piles)’, kart- (karty-) ‘to make to protrude through a hole’; Tulu karale ‘a 
swelling’; (?) Telugu kodalu-konu ‘to swell, to rise, to increase’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:125, no. 1350. 

(?) Proto-Kartvelian *gora- ‘mountain, hill’: Georgian gora- ‘mountain, 
hill’; Mingrelian gola-, gvala- ‘mountain, hill’; Laz gola- ‘summer 
roaming place’, golur- (< *gor-ur-) ‘mountainous, mountaineer’. Klimov 
1964:64 *gora- and 1998:31—32 *gora- ‘mount, hill’; Fahnrich 2007:111 
*gor-. Perhaps influenced by *gor-/*gr- ‘to roll, to wallow’. 
Proto-Indo-European *gier-/*ghor-/*ghy- (extended form *g?r-eE-/*ghr- 
oE- > *ghrg-[*ghro-) *(vb.) to stick out, to stand out, to jut out, to project, 
to protrude; to be or become erect, rigid, stiff; (n.) tip, point, peak’: Greek 
yápun ‘tip, point of a lance, spear-head’, yoipdc (< *xop-100-) ‘of a hog’, 
(as a noun) ‘a sunken rock; (pl.) scrofulous swellings in the glands of the 
neck’, yoipág nétpo ‘rocks (rising just above the sea) like a hog’s back’, 
yopad-adn¢ ‘rocky’, xyoipog (< *xop-10-) ‘a young pig, a porker’; Middle 
Irish grenn ‘beard’; Welsh garth ‘hill, promontory’, grann ‘eyelid’; Breton 
grann ‘eyebrow’; Gothic *grana (acc. pl. granos) ‘pigtail’; Old Icelandic 
grón ‘moustache’; Swedish (dial.) gran ‘fir(tree)’; Old English granu 
‘moustache’; Middle High German grane ‘hair (of head), moustache’ 
(New High German Granne), grans ‘beak, snout; peak’ (New High 
German Grans ‘bow [of a ship]’), grat ‘(sharp) edge, ridge, crest (of a 
mountain) (New High German Grat); Russian gran' [rpaup] ‘border, 
brink, verge’, granica [rpanuua] ‘border’; Polish grot ‘arrow-point’. 
Pokorny 1959:440 *gher-, *ghré- : *ghro- : *ghra- ‘to jut out’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:606 *gher-; Mann 1984—1987:335 *ghranis, -os ‘tip, point, 
spike, edge’, 341—342 *ghronos ‘point, tip; mark; period; moment’; 
Boisacq 1950:1051 *gher-, *gh(e)re-; *ghorio-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:1075 
*gher- and II:1107—1108; Hofmann 1966:413 *gher- and 421 *gher-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1247, 11:1266, and II:1266—1267 *ghor-yo-; 
Beekes 2010.1I:1615 (?) *g4er- and II:1640—1641; Kroonen 2013:190— 
191 Proto-Germanic *grano- 'hair of the beard'; Orél 2003:140 Proto- 
Germanic *grand; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:267 *gher-, 267—268, and 268 
*ghre-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:275 *gher- and 276 *gher-. Note: there is 
some disagreement about whether Greek yowpdc, yoipoc, and their 
derivatives belong here. Proto-Indo-European *g"ers-/*g^ors-/*g^rs- ‘to 
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bristle’: Sanskrit hársati, harsate ‘to bristle, to become erect or stiff or 
rigid; to become sexually excited; to be excited or impatient, to rejoice in 
the prospect of, to be anxious or impatient for’, Arstá-h ‘bristling, erect, 
standing on end (said of hairs on the body); rigid, stiff; thrilling with 
rapture, rejoiced, pleased, glad, merry; surprised, astonished’, harsa-h 
‘bristling, erection (especially of the hair in a thrill of rapture or delight)’; 
Greek (noun and adj.) yépooc ‘dry land; dry, firm (of land), hard, barren’; 
Latin horreo ‘to bristle’, horridus ‘rough, shaggy, bristly’; Old English 
gorst ‘furze bush’. Rix 1998a:158 *¢“ers- ‘to stand on end, to bristle up; to 
be or become rigid, stiff; Pokorny 1959:445—446 *ghers- ‘to stiffen’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:610 *ghers-; Mann 1984—1987:332 *ghors- ‘rough; 
to scrub’, 332 *ghorstos ‘rough, rugged, coarse’, 346 *ghys- ‘bristle’; 
*ehrstos (*ghrsitos) ‘bristly, shaggy; bristle, shag’, 416 *ghersos, -ios 
‘rough, waste, barren’; Watkins 1985:22 *ghers- and 2000:30 *ghers- ‘to 
bristle’; Mallory—Adams 1997:547 *ghers- ‘to stiffen (of hair), to bristle’; 
Boisacq 1950:1056—1057 *gher-, *gheres-; *ghere- (*ghre-, *ghro-, 
*qhra-); Beekes 2010.11:1626—1627 *£"ers-o-; Hofmann 1966:416—416 
*Ghers-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I::1089—1090 *ghers-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:1255 *gher(s)-; De Vaan 2008:290; Ernout—Meillet 1979:299— 
300; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:659 *ghers-; Orél 2003:147 Proto- 
Germanic *gurstaz. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian (reduplicated) *karu(karu) (or 
*kukaru) ‘wart? > Chukchi kok?olyan (pl. kuk?ut) ‘wart, growth on tree’; 
Koryak k(a)rukuw ‘wart’; Alyutor krukru ‘wart’. Fortescue 2005:152. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain; hill; 4.142 beard; 4.206 eyebrow; 12.352 point; 
12.353 edge. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 667, *goR§V ‘hill, (small ?) mountain’. 


375. Proto-Nostratic root *gasy- (~ *gasy-): 


(vb.) *gas¥- ‘to touch, to feel, to handle’; 
(n.) *gas¥-a ‘hand’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *g/a/s¥- ‘to touch, to feel, to handle’: Proto-Semitic *gas- 


aš- ‘to touch, to feel, to handle’ > Hebrew gasas [WWa] ‘to feel with the 
hand’; Aramaic gasas ‘to feel, to touch’; Arabic gassa ‘to touch, to feel, to 
handle’; Geez / Ethiopic gasasa [à] ‘to touch, to feel, to handle’; Tigre 
(ta)gasdsa ‘to honor by touching, kissing, or prostrating oneself’, gassat 
‘touch, touching, handling’; Tigrinya (td)gasdsd ‘to go around a church 
praying (and touching the walls)’; Amharic gassase ‘feeling with the 
fingers’ (Geez loan). D. Cohen 1970— :197—198; Murtonen 1989:142; 
Klein 1987:111; Leslau 1987:204; Zammit 2002:123. [Ehret 1995:187, no. 
288, *gus- ‘to feel, to run fingers over’.] 

Dravidian: Tamil kacanku (kacanki-) ‘to be squeezed, crumpled; to be 
displeased, hurt (in mind)’, kacakku (kacakki-) ‘(vb.) to rub, to bruise 
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between the fingers or hands, to squeeze, to crumple; to harass, to annoy; 
(n.) squeezing, bruising’, kayanku (kayanki-) ‘to be squeezed by the hand, 
to be bruised, to be mashed’, kayakku (kayakki-) ‘to squeeze in the hand, to 
bruise, to mash’; Malayalam kasannuka ‘to be squeezed, to be broken’, 
kasakka ‘to crumple, to squeeze in the hand’, kayakkuka ‘to squeeze’; (?) 
Kurux khacnd (khaccas) ‘to squeeze soft matter (e.g., grains) into a 
compact mass by pressing, trampling upon, or working inside with a stick’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:102, no. 1087. Tamil kai ‘hand, arm; elephant's 
trunk; handle’, kai (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to feed with the hand’; Malayalam kai, kayyi 
‘hand, arm; trunk of elephant; handle’, kayyu ‘the hand’, kayyal ‘an 
assistant, helper’; Kota kay ‘hand, arm’; Toda koy ‘hand, arm’; Kannada 
kai, kayi, kayyi, key ‘hand, forearm; elephant’s trunk; handle’; Kodagu kay 
‘hand, arm’; Tulu kai ‘hand; handle’; Telugu ceyi, ceyi, ceyyi ‘hand, arm; 
elephant’s trunk’, kelu, kai ‘the hand’; Kolami kr, key, kiy, kiyu ‘hand, 
arm’; Naikri kr ‘hand, arm’; Naiki (of Chanda) D ‘hand’; Parji key ‘hand’; 
Gadba (Ollari) ki, (Salur) kiyyū, kiy ‘hand’; Gondi kay, kai ‘hand’; Konda 
kiyu ‘hand’; Pengo key ‘hand’; Manda kiy ‘hand’; Kui kaju, kagu ‘hand, 
arm; elephant’s trunk’, kaju ‘hand’; Kuwi keyü, kéyu, keyyu, keyu, kayyu 
‘hand, arm; handle’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:183, no. 2023; Krishnamurti 
2003:119 *kay ‘hand’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *g^es-/*g^os- (*ghes-r- and *ghes-tho-) ‘hand’: 
Sanskrit hasta-h ‘hand’; Avestan zasta- ‘hand’; Old Persian dasta- ‘hand’; 
Latin praesto (< *prae-hestod) ‘at hand’; Lithuanian pa-zastis ‘underarm’; 
Hittite ki-es-sar ‘hand’. Also, with loss of an earlier initial voiced velar 
before high front vowel: Cuneiform Luwian (nom. sg.) (i-)is-Sa-ri-is 
‘hand’; Hieroglyphic Luwian (dat. sg.) istri ‘hand’; Lycian izri- ‘hand’ (« 
Proto-Anatolian *gésar ‘hand’). The Hieroglyphic Luwian form contains 
an epenthetic t. Pokorny 1959:447 *ghesor-, *ghesr- ‘hand’, 447 *ghesto- 
‘hand, arm’; Walde 1927—1932.1:541 *ghasto-; Mann 1984—1987:411 
*shastos, -à, -is, -iə ‘hand, arm, handle, grasp’; Watkins 1985:22 *ghesor- 
and 2000:30 *ghes- ‘hand’ (suffixed form *ghes-or; suffixed form *ghes- 
to-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:807  *é[^Jes-r-/*6[^Jes-t[^]o- and 
1995.1:687 *$es-r-/*óhes-t^o- ‘hand’; Mallory—Adams 1997:254 *éhés-r- 
‘hand’, *ghos-to-s ‘hand’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:532; De Vaan 2008:486 
Latin praesto = ablative singular “of an adj. *praisto- ‘ready, available’, 
the analysis of which is uncertain”; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:356; 
Puhvel 1984— . .4:160—165 *ghésor; Kloekhorst 2008b:471—472; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:1293; Smoczynski 2007.1:444—445 *ghés-to-; 
Derksen 2015:347 *$^es-to-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:170— 
172 *ghes-. 


Sumerian gasam ‘expert, specialist; craftsman, artisan, workman; artist’, gasam 
D H 
work’. 
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Buck 1949:4.33 hand; 15.71 touch; 15.72 feel. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:384, no. 
220. 


376. Proto-Nostratic root *gat’- (~ *gat’-): 
(vb.) *gat’- ‘to take (with the hand), to grasp’; 
(n.) *gat’-a ‘hand’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gat’-, *get’- ‘to take’: Highland East Cushitic: Burji gad- 
‘to take’. According to Sasse, the original meaning was probably 
something like ‘to possess’. Sasse compares Eastern Galla / Oromo gad 
diis- ‘to set free, to let go’. Sasse 1982:75; Hudson 1989:148 and 192. 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *ged- ‘to take’ > Alagwa geger- ‘to carry’; Iraqw 
gagar- ‘to carry’; K’wadza gel- ‘to choose’; Maia -géra ‘to bring’; Dahalo 
gettokum- ‘to carry’. Ehret 1980:237. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil katuvu (katuvi-) ‘to seize, to grasp, to take more than a 
proper share’; Kannada kadubu ‘to seize or hold firmly’, kadi ‘to steal’, 
kadaka ‘a thievish, deceitful man’ (f. kadiki); Tulu kadipu, kadupu, kadpu 
‘stealing, theft’; Telugu kadumu ‘to seize’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:112, 
no. 1200. Proto-Dravidian *ketka > *kekka > *khekkha ‘hand’: Kurux 
xekkha ‘hand, arm’; Malto qeqe ‘hand’. Burrow 1946:87. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *get -/*g^ot'-, (with nasal infix) *g^e-n-t'- ‘to take 
(with the hand)’: Greek yavóóvo ‘to take in, to hold, to comprise, to 
contain’; Latin prehendo ‘to seize’; Gothic bigitan ‘to find’; Old Icelandic 
geta ‘to get’; Old English begietan ‘to get, to obtain, to attain’; Old Saxon 
bigetan ‘to seize’; Old High German pigezzan ‘to get, to obtain, to 
receive’; Albanian gjindem ~ gjéndem ‘to be found’. Rix 1998a:173 *ghed- 
‘to grasp, to seize, to take hold of; Pokorny 1959:437—438 *ghend-, 
*ghed- ‘to grasp, to seize’; Walde 1927—1932.1:589—590 *ghend-; Mann 
1984—1987:317 *ghed- ‘to acquire; acquisition’, 319 *ghend-, 326—327 
*ehnd- ‘to seize, to hold, to get, to retain, to contain’, 327 *ghnd-; Watkins 
1985:22 *ghend- (also *ghed-) and 2000:29—30 *ghend- (also *ghed-) ‘to 
seize, to take’; Mallory—Adams 1997:564 *ghe(n)dh- ‘to seize, to take in 
(physically or mentally)’; Boisacq 1950:1050 *ghnd-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:1245—1246 *ghe(n)d-; Hofmann 1966:412 *ghnd-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:1071—1072 *ghnd-; Beekes 2010.1I:1613 *gřed-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:531 *ghed- and *ghend-; De Vaan 2008:487; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1E:359 *ghe(n)d-; Orél 2003:133 Proto-Germanic *getanan; 
Kroonen 2013:176 Proto-Germanic *getan- ‘to find (a way), to be able’; 
Feist 1939:90; Lehmann 1986:69 *ghed-; De Vries 1977:165 *ghed-; 
Falk—Torp 1910—1911.1:208 *ghed-, *ghend-; Onions 1966:85 and 396 
*ghed- (*ghod-); Klein 1971:76 and 311 *ghe(n)d-. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kdte ‘hand’ > Finnish kdsi/kdte- ‘hand’; Lapp 
/ Saami gietta/giedd- ‘hand’; Mordvin ked', kdd' ‘hand’; Cheremis / Mari 
kit ‘hand’; Votyak / Udmurt ki ‘hand’; Zyrian / Komi ki ‘hand’; Vogul / 
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Mansi kddt ‘hand’; Ostyak / Xanty köt, (Southern) ket ‘hand, fore paw’; 
Hungarian kéz/keze- ‘hand’. Collinder 1955:87, 1960:411 *kdte, 1965:138 
Common Finno-Ugrian *kdte, and 1977:103; Rédei 1986—1988:140 
*kdte; Sammallahti 1988:545 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kdti ‘hand, arm’. 


Buck 1949:4.33 hand; 11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of; 11.16 get, 
obtain. [llié-Svityé 1971—1984.I:227, no. 80, *gdti ‘hand, arm’; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 694, *gdfa ‘to grasp, to take, to possess’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:388—389, no. 226. 


377. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gen-a ‘jaw, cheek’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gen- ‘jaw, cheek’: Proto-Semitic *?a-gan-, *wa-gan- 
‘cheek’ > Arabic ?a-gna-t, ?i-gna-t, ?u-gna-t ‘fullest part of the cheek’, 
wa-gnà? ‘having strong cheeks (strong she-camel)’, wa-gna-t, wi-gna-t, 
wu-gna-t, wa-gana-t ‘cheek’; Sheri / Jibbali ogan ‘to have prominent 
cheekbones’, égant ‘cheekbone’; Mehri wegnet ‘cheekbone’; Harsüsi 
wegnét ‘cheek’. D. Cohen 1970— :7 and 493—494. Chadic: Sura gén 
‘cheek’; Dera ganyga ‘cheek’; Pa’a gancaka ‘cheek’; Zime-Dari gin 
‘cheek’; Zime-Batna gin ‘cheek’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.II: 
68—69. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil cenni, cennai ‘cheek’; Malayalam cennam ‘jaw, cheek’; 
Kota keyn ‘cheek just in front of the ear’; Kannada kenne ‘the upper 
cheek’; Tulu kenni, kenné ‘cheek’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:181, no. 1989. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *g^enu- ‘jaw, cheek’: Sanskrit (f.) Adnu-h (also 
hanit) ‘jaw, cheek’; Avestan zanu- ‘jaw’. Pokorny 1959:381—382 *genu- 
and (*genadh- :) *gonadh- ‘jaw, cheek’; Walde 1927—1932.I:587 
*e(h)enu-s;, Mann 1984—1987:393—394 *genus (*genua, *genaua, 
*sena) ‘jaw, jowl, angle of the face, angle, wedge’; Watkins 1985:19 
*genu- and 2000:26 genu- ‘jawbone, chin’ (variant form *g(h)enu-); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:183 *k 'enu-s, 11:815 *k’enu- and 1995.1:157 
zk em, 1:715 *k’enu- ‘jaw, chin’; Mallory—Adams 1997:322 *génu- 
‘jaw’ and 2006:174 *génu- ‘jaw’, 176 *génu-. Note: It appears that there 
were two variants in Proto-Indo-European: (1) *g^enu- and (2) *k’enu-. 
The first is found only in Indo-Iranian, while the second is found in the 
remaining daughter languages. It is only the first variant (provided it is not 
an Indo-Iranian innovation) that belongs here. 


Buck 1949:4.207 jaw (Proto-Indo-European *genu- ‘jaw, cheek, chin’); 4.208 
cheek; 4.209 chin. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 637, *genti ‘jaw, cheek’. 


378. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *g/e/n-d-a ‘virility, strength; a male (human or animal)’: 
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A. Dravidian: Tamil kantan ‘warrior, husband’, kanti ‘buffalo bull’, kanavan 
‘husband’, kentan ‘robust, stout man’, kintan ‘fat man, strong person’; 
Malayalam kantan ‘the male, especially of cat’, kanavan ‘husband’, kintan 
‘big; a stout, bulky fellow’; Kota gand ‘male’; Kannada gandu ‘strength, 
manliness, bravery; the male sex, a male, man’, ganda ‘a strong, manly 
male person, a husband; strength, greatness’, gandiga ‘a valiant man’, 
gandasa, gandasu, gandusa, gandusu ‘male person’, gandike ‘prowess’, 
genda ‘husband’, gendu ‘male’; Kodagu kandé ‘male (of dogs and other 
animals, mostly wild; not of cats)’; Tulu gandu ‘male, valiant, stout’, 
gandusu ‘husband’, gandukayi, gandustana, gandastana ‘manliness’, 
kandani, kandanye ‘husband’, ganté, gantapuccé ‘male cat’; Telugu gandu 
‘bravery, strength, the male of the lower animals’, gandüdu, gandádu ‘a 
brave, strong man’; Malto genda ‘male’. Krishnamurti 2003:11 *kant-a- 
‘male’, 169 *kan-tV- ‘warrior’, and 525 *kant-antu ‘husband, warrior’; 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:111, no 1173. Dravidian loanword in Sanskrit 
gandá-, gandira- ‘hero’ (cf. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:318). Perhaps also: 
Kota gend kat- (kac-) ‘dog’s penis becomes stuck in copulation’; Kannada 
kenda ‘penis’; Gondi gefana, get- ‘to have sexual intercourse’, gef ‘sexual 
intercourse’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:177, no. 1949. 

B. Proto-Altaic *gendV (~ *k-) ‘male, self: Proto-Mongolian *gendiü ‘male 
of animals’ > Written Mongolian gendü(n) ‘small male panther; male of 
animals in general; male tiger’; Khalkha gendii ‘a male tiger or leopard’; 
Buriat gende ‘male sable’; Kalmyk gendn ‘male of animals’. Proto-Turkic 
*/g]entü (-nd-) ‘self > Old Turkish (Orkhon, Old Uighur) kenti ‘self’; 
Karakhanide Turkic kendü ‘self; Turkish kendi ‘self’; Azerbaijani gendi 
‘self; Yakut kini ‘he’; Dolgon gini ‘he’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
541 *gentV (~ *k-) ‘male, self; Poppe 1960:25; Street 1974:13 *gendii(n) 
‘male; self’. 


Buck 1949:2.23 male; 3.12 male (of animals); 4.492 penis. Illic-Svityé 
1965:362 *gdnda [‘camer’?] and 1971—1984.I:226—227, no. 79, *gündu 
‘male’ (Proto-Dravidian *kanf-; Proto-Altaic *gdndti); Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
643, *eandü ‘male’. Note: The Afrasian forms cited by Dolgopolsky are 
problematic from a semantic perspective. Consequently, they are not included 
here. Semantically, this is a very attractive etymology. However, the lack of 
agreement between Dravidian and Altaic in the stem vowels is problematic. 
Both Illic-Svityé and Dolgopolsky try to get around this problem by positing a 
stem vowel *z (Illi¢-Svityé writes *ä) in the Proto-Nostratic form. Rather, I 
think it more likely that one or the other of the branches has innovated — most 
likely Dravidian. Particularly telling are forms in Dravidian such as Tamil 
kentan ‘robust, stout man’, kintan ‘fat man, strong person’, etc. If the Dravidan 
words for ‘penis’ cited above are, indeed, related, they would provide further 
evidence that the original stem vowel was *e. 
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379. Proto-Nostratic pronominal base of unclear deictic function *gi- (— *ge-): 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *-g- pronominal base of unclear deictic function in *e-g-, 
*j-o-: Georgian e-g-e ‘this, he, she, it’, i-g-i ‘he, she, it, that’; Svan [e-3-] in 
the dialectal variants e-3-i, e-3-e, e-3-d ‘he, she, it, that’. Klimov 1964:57 
*-g- and 1998:24 *-g- pronominal base of unclear deictic function; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:73 *-g-; Fahnrich 2007:92 *g-. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *-g^- pronominal base of unclear deictic function in 
(nom. sg.) *?e-gh- ‘I’, (dat. sg.) *me-g^- ‘to me’: Sanskrit (nom. sg.) ahám 
‘T’, (dat. sg.) mahya(m) ‘to me’; Avestan (nom. sg.) azam ‘T’; Old Persian 
(nom. sg.) adam ‘T’; Latin (dat. sg.) mihi ‘to me’; Umbrian (dat. sg.) mehe 
‘to me’; (?) Old Church Slavic (nom. sg.) aze ‘I’. Sihler 1994:369—382; 
Burrow 1973:263—269. Meier-Brügger (2003:226) assumes dissimilation 
of *me-b'ei to *me-g'ei in the dative sg. Preserved as an independent 
pronominal stem in Latin hic, haec, hdc ‘this, this one here’. Palmer 
1954:255—256; Emout—Meillet 1979:293; Lindsay 1894:430. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Chukchi -y- in -iyam ~ -eyam ‘T’ (shorter forms: 
yam ~ yam), (sg.) yət ‘thou’. Greenberg 2000:78— 79; Fortescue 2005: 
142—143 and 146—147; Mudrak 1989b:109 *xam, *xamn- ‘T. 


Greenberg 2000:77—81. 


380. Proto-Nostratic root *gib- (— *geb-): 
(vb.) *gib- ‘to bestow upon, to give’; 
(n.) *gib-a ‘gift’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *g/i/b- ‘to bestow upon, to give’: Proto-Semitic (*gib- > 
*ovib- > *dYib- > *zab- [~ secondary a-grade form: *zab-] >) *sab-ad- ‘to 
bestow upon, to give’ > Hebrew zafiaó [123] ‘to bestow upon, to endow 
with’, zepeó [TAT] ‘endowment, gift; Aramaic zafad ‘to bestow upon’; 
Arabic zabada ‘to bestow upon, to give little’; Sabaean zbd ‘gift’. 
Murtonen 1989:160; Klein 1987:193. Egyptian (*gib- > *gvib- > *dvib- >) 
db, db? ‘to supply, to furnish with, to equip, to provide’; Coptic todbe 
[Twwge] ‘(vb.) to repay, to requite; (n.) requital, repayment’. Hannig 
1995:1002; Faulkner 1962:321; Erman—Grapow 1921:219 and 1926— 
1963.5:555—556; Vycichl 1983:211; Cerny 1976:181. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *g"eb^- ‘to give’: Proto-Germanic *yeßan ‘to give’ > 
Gothic giban ‘to give’, *fra-gifts ‘presentation, betrothal’; Runic (1st sg. 
pres.) gibu ‘I give’; Old Icelandic gefa ‘to give’, gjöf ‘gift’; Old Swedish 
giva ‘to give’; Old Danish give ‘to give’; Old English giefan ‘to give’, 
giefu ‘gift’; Old Frisian geva ‘to give’, geve ‘gift; Old Saxon geban ‘to 
give’, geba ‘gift’; Dutch geven ‘to give’; Old High German geban ‘to give’ 
(New High German geben), geba ‘gift’, gift ‘gift; poison’ (New High 
German Gift). Rix 1998a:172 *g^eb^- ‘to take, to seize, to give’; Pokorny 
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1959:407—409 *ghabh- ‘to take, to seize’; Walde 1927—1932.1:344 
*ghabh-; Watkins 1985:20 *ghabh- (also *ghebh-) and 2000:28 *ghabh- 
(also *ghebh-) ‘to give or receive’; Orél 2003:130 Proto-Germanic 
*gebanan, 130 *5ebo, 130 *sebon, 130 *geftiz, 130 *seftjanan; Kroonen 
2013:172—173 Proto-Germanic *geban- ‘to give’ and 173 *gebo- ‘gift, 
present’; Feist 1939:214; Lehmann 1986:155 probably from *ghabh- ‘to 
take, to grasp’; De Vries 1977:160 and 171; Onions 1966:397 Common 
Germanic *giftiz and 399 Common Germanic *geban; Klein 1971:311 and 
313 *ghab(h)- ‘to take, to hold, to have; to give’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:227 
(New High German Gabe ‘gift’), 237 *ghabh-, and 258; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:240 (New High German Gabe ‘gift’), 249, and 267; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:204—205; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:225. Two separate 
stems must be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European: (1) *g^ab^- ‘to grab, 
to seize’ and (2) *g^eb^- ‘to give’, which is preserved only in Germanic. 


Buck 1949:11.21 give. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:459, no. 304. 


381. Proto-Nostratic root *gid- (~ *ged-) or *cid- (~ *ced-): 


(vb.) *gid- or *cid- ‘to force, drive, or press together; to join; to unite; to 


gather (together); to collect’; 


(n.) *gid-a or *cid-a ‘force, compulsion; collection, heap; union’; (adj.) 


*pressed close together, near, united" 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gid- ‘to force, drive, or press together; to join; to unite; to 


gather (together); to collect’: Proto-Semitic *gad-ad- ‘to force, drive, or 
press together; to join; to unite; to gather (together); to collect > Hebrew 
gáóaó [173] ‘to gather in bands or troops’, gadiid [1113] ‘band, troop’; 
Phoenician (pl.) ?gddm ‘troops’; Akkadian *gudidu ‘military detachment’ 
(Hebrew loan); Geez / Ethiopic gadada [1&8] ‘to force, to compel, to be 
cruel, to be deformed’, gadud [94-8] ‘serious, severe, impure, dirty’, 
bagadud [N94-&] ‘by force’; Tigre gadd ‘compulsion, force’; Tigrinya 
gädädä ‘to force, to compel’, (bá)gaddi ‘compulsory’; Amharic gáddádá 
‘to force, to oblige’; Harari gádad ‘stubborn’; Gurage (Soddo) (ag) giddddd 
‘to force someone to do something’. D. Cohen 1970—  :99—100; 
Murtonen 1989:127; Klein 1987:91 (different from gaóaó ‘to cut’); Leslau 
1979:262 and 1987:181 (not derived from Semitic *gdd ‘to cut’). Egyptian 
(*gid- > *gvid- > *dvid- >) ddb ‘to gather; to assemble, to come together 
(people); *to heap or pile up’, ddmt /didma-t/ ‘heap, pile’; Coptic (Sahidic) 
gatme [xatme], (Akhmimic) getme [xerme] ‘heap (of grain)’. Hannig 
1995:1019; Erman—Grapow 1921:223 and 1926—1963.5:632 and 5:634; 
Cerny 1976:321; Vycichl 1983:332. Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya 
gidd-is- ‘to compel, to force; to persuade’; Kambata gidd-is- ‘to order’. 
Hudson 1989:279 and 318. 
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Dravidian: Tamil Eu (Kkifti-) ‘to draw near (in time or place); to be on 
friendly terms with; to be attained, accomplished; to be clenched (as the 
teeth in lockjaw); to approach, to attack, to meet, to tie, to bind’, kitta 
‘near, close by’, kitftam ‘nearness, vicinity’, kitti ‘clamps (used in torture, 
etc.)’, kiftinar ‘relations, friends, associates’, kitai (-pp-, -tt-) ‘(vb.) to be 
obtained, found; to come into one’s possession; to join, to come together; 
to approach, to encounter; to oppose; (n.) comparison, likeness, equality’; 
Malayalam Kita ‘approach, match, equality’, kifayuka ‘to knock against, to 
quarrel, to be found or obtained’, kitaccal ‘meeting, quarrelling’, kitekka 
‘to be obtained, to engage in’, Aittuka ‘to come to hand, to be obtained, to 
reach’, kiftam ‘vicinity, nearness’, kifti ‘torture by pressing the hands 
between two sticks’; Toda kit- (kity-) ‘to be caught (in crowd, by buffalo’s 
horns, by promise that one must keep, etc.)’, kid- ‘vicinity’; Kannada kittu 
‘to touch, to reach, to come to hand, to be obtained’, giftisu ‘to cause 
oneself to be reached’, kitti ‘torture in which hands, ears, or noses are 
pressed between two sticks’, kidu ‘touching, approach’; Kodagu kitt- 
(kitti-) ‘to be gotten, to come into possession of’; Tulu Kito ‘proximity; 
near’, giftu ‘proximate, near’; Koraga kitti ‘to touch’; Telugu Kiffu ‘to 
approach, to draw near, to agree, to suit’; Malto kite ‘near, nigh’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:141—142, no. 1538. 

Proto-Indo-European *g/ed"- (secondary o-grade form: *g^od^-) ‘to force, 
drive, or press together; to join; to unite; to gather (together); to collect": 
Sanskrit gadh- *to cling to, to hang on to', gádhya-h 'seized or gained as 
booty’; Gothic gadiliggs ‘cousin’; Old Frisian gadia ‘to unite’, gadur 
‘together’; Old English gadrian, gaderian ‘to gather together, to collect, to 
store up’, gaderung ‘assembly’, gadere ‘together’, gada, gegada 
‘companion, associate’, gaderwist ‘association, intercourse’, gadrigendlic 
‘collective’, gad ‘fellowship’, gædeling ‘companion, kinsman’, geador, 
to-gadere ‘together’; Middle Dutch gaderen ‘to come together, to unite’; 
Old High German be-gaton ‘to come together, to unite’, gatiling ‘relative’; 
New High German begatten ‘to pair, to mate, to copulate’, Gatte 
‘husband’, Gattin ‘wife’, gatten ‘to match, to pair, to couple, to unite, to 
copulate’; Old Church Slavic gode ‘time’. Pokorny 1959:423—424 
*ghedh-, *ghodh- ‘to unite’; Walde 1927—1932.1:531—533 *ghadh-; 
Mann 1984—1987:327—328 *ghodh- ‘to fit, to meet, to join; apt, fitting’; 
Watkins 1985:21 *ghedh- and 2000:28 *ghedh- ‘to unite, to join, to fit’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:146, fn. 2, 1:154 *ef[^Jed[^]-/*e[^Tod[^]- and 
1995.1:126, fn. 69, and I:133 *ghtedh-/*ghodh- ‘to unite’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:64 *ghedh- ‘to join, to fit together’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:320— 
321; Orél 2003:121—122 Proto-Germanic *gadilingaz (also *gadojanan); 
Kroonen 2013:163 Proto-Germanic *gadurdjan- ‘to gather’; Lehmann 
1986:136 *ghadh- ‘to unite, to fit together’; Feist 1939:178—179 *ghodh-; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:235; Kluge—Seebold 1989:246—247; Derksen 
2008:172—173. 
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D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) kitńe- ‘to choke, to suffocate’. Nikolaeva 


E. 


2006:214. 

Altaic: Manchu gida- *to press, to crush, to roll flat; to stamp (a seal); to 
force, press, or compel someone to do something; to quell, to crush, to 
defeat; to raid, to plunder; to suppress, to hold back (laughter)', gidabun 
*suppression, defeat". 


Buck 1949:11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of; 12.21 collect, gather; 19.48 compel. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:384— 385, no. 221. 


382. Proto-Nostratic root *gil- (~ *gel-): 
(vb.) *gil- ‘to glide, to slip, to slide’; 
(n.) *gil-a ‘gliding, sliding’; (adj.) ‘smooth, slippery’ 


A. Kartvelian: Georgian g/-u- ‘slippery’. 
B. Proto-Indo-European *g//-ey-/*g'/-oy-/*ghl-i- ‘to glide, to slip, to slide’: 


Swedish glinta ‘to glide, to slip’; Old English glidan ‘to glide, to slip’, 
glidder ‘slippery’; Old Frisian glida ‘to glide’; Old Saxon glidan ‘to glide’; 
Dutch glijden ‘to glide’; Old High German g/itan ‘to glide, to slip’ (New 
High German gleiten). Pokorny 1959:433 *ghleidh- ‘to glide, to slip’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:627 *ghleidh-; Watkins 1985:21 *ghel- ‘to shine’ 
and 2000:29 *ghel- ‘to shine’: “19. Possibly distantly related to this root is 
Germanic *glidan ‘to glide’”; Orél 2003:136 Proto-Germanic *glidanan; 
Kroonen 2013:181 Proto-Germanic *glidan- ‘to glide’; Onions 1966:401 
West Germanic *glidan; Klein 1971:314; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:261; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:269. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *Kils (*küls) ‘smooth, slippery’ > Zyrian / 
Komi (Sysola) gylyd ‘smooth, slippery’; Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) gylyt 
‘slippery’, (Malmyz) gylyd ‘smooth, slippery’; Ostyak / Xanty (Obdorsk) 
kuli ‘smooth’. Rédei 1986—1988:156 *kils (*küls). Yukaghir (Southern / 
Kolyma) (na:cada-)killaba- ‘to fall down and roll; to skim the water (of a 
stone)’. Nikolaeva 2006:210. 


Buck 1949:10.42 slide, slip (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:455, no. 300; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 625, *eUI[E]RhU ‘to be smooth’. 


383. Proto-Nostratic root *gil- (~ *gel-): 
(vb.) *eil- ‘to freeze’; 
(n.) *gil-a ‘ice’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic *gal-ad- ‘to freeze’ > Arabic galida ‘to freeze, to be 


frozen’, galid ‘ice’, galidi ‘icy, ice-covered, glacial, ice; snow-covered’, 
mugallad ‘icy, frozen, ice-covered’; Modern Hebrew galad [23] *to 
freeze, to congeal, to jell’, galid mha] ‘ice’; Jewish Palestinian Aramaic 
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galida ‘ice’; Syriac ?aglida ‘cold, frozen’. D. Cohen 1970—  :119; 
Murtonen 1989:134; Klein 1987:99. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *g^e/Ht -/*e^IHt'- ‘ice, hail’: Greek yéAaCa ‘hail’; 
Old Church Slavic Zlédica ‘freezing rain’; Ukrainian ózeled' ‘rain mixed 
with snow; ice-covered branches’; Polish (obsolete) zfodz ‘frozen rain; ice- 
covered ground’; Polabian zlod ‘hail’; Slovenian Zléd ‘ice-covered 
ground’; Latvian dzeldét ‘to harden (of snow)’; Farsi zala (< *Zarda- < 
*ghelH,-d-) ‘hail, hoarfrost. Pokorny 1959:435 *ghelad- ‘ice’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:629—630 *ghelad-; Mallory—Adams 1997:287 *ghel(h,)d- 
~ *ghl(h;)-ed- ?) ‘hail’; Watkins 1985:22 *ghelad- and 2000:29 *ghelad- 
‘hail’; Beekes 2010.1:1608 *$^/A,-d-; Boisacq 1950:1047; Hofmann 
1966:410 *ghelad-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1241—1242; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1I:1065—1066 *ghelad-; Derksen 2008:555 *g^elh;d-. 

C. Altaic: Proto-Tungus Seit ‘cold’ > Evenki gildi ‘cold’; Lamut / Even gilre 
‘cold’; Negidal giligdi ‘cold’; Ulch cituli, citisi ‘cold’; Orok ciculi ‘cold’; 
Nanay / Gold cicisi ‘cold’; Oroch gici-si ‘cold’; Udihe gilihi ‘cold’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:545 *gilo ‘cold’. Note: The putative 
Turkic cognates meaning ‘winter’ cited by Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
have not been included here due to problems with the phonetics. 

D. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *hil(kil) ‘ice’: Chukchi yilyil ‘sea ice, ice 
floe’; Kerek hilyil ‘(sea) ice, ice covered with snow, ice floe’; Koryak 
yilyil ‘ice’; Alyutor yilyil, kityal" ‘ice’; Kamchadal / Itelmen ketvol ‘ice’. 
Fortescue 2005:137. 


Buck 1949:1.77 ice; 15.86 cold. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 628, *gil[V#]?V[d]V 
‘ice, frost; to freeze’ (and *gilV ‘ice, frost’). 


384. Proto-Nostratic root *gin- (~ *gen-) or *cin- (~ *cen-): 
(vb.) *gin- or *cin- ‘to be young, small, weak’; 
(n.) *gin-a or *cin-a ‘youth, young one’; (adj.) ‘young, small, weak’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian gnn ‘to be weak, soft’, ennwt ‘weakness’ (?); Coptic 
Con [6NoN] ‘to become soft, smooth, weak’. Hannig 1995:901; Faulkner 
1962:290; Gardiner 1957:598; Erman—Grapow 1921:198 and 1926— 
1963.5:174—175; Cerny 1976:332; Vycichl 1983:342. 

B. Dravidian: Toda kin ‘small’; Kannada kinkini beralu ‘little finger’; Kodagu 
kinné ‘boy’; Tulu kinni ‘small, young; the young of an animal, smallness’, 
kinyavu ‘the young of an animal, a little thing’, kinyappè ‘mother’s 
younger sister’, kinyamme ‘father’s younger brother’, kinkana, kinkana ‘a 
little’, kinyrų, kinary, kinaly ‘a little bit’; Koraga kinnige “younger one’, 
kinyo ‘small’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:147, no. 1603. 
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Sumerian gen ‘small’, genna ‘child’, genna ‘young, small’, gina ‘heir, child, 
son’, gina ‘small, weak’, ginna ‘child’. (Sumerian loanword in Akkadian ginü 
‘infant, child’.) 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 12.56 small, little; 14.14 young. Bomhard 1996a:221— 
222, no. 630. 


385. Proto-Nostratic root *gin- (~ *gen-): 


(vb.) *gin- ‘to grind, to pound, to break or crush into pieces’; 
(n.) *gin-a ‘the act of grinding, pounding, crushing’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gin- ‘to grind, to pound’: Egyptian (*gin- > *g¥in- > 


*dvin- >) dn ‘to grind’. Hannig 1995:1007; Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.5:575. East Chadic *gin- ‘to pound’ > Somray gine ‘to pound’; Ndam 
gana ‘to pound’; Tumak gan ‘to pound’; Dangla igina ‘to pound’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:209, no. 927, *gin- ‘to grind, to pound’. 

Dravidian: Kodagu kinn- (kinni-) ‘to tear into strips (rags, plantain, or 
screwpine leaves)’; Kolami kini- (kinit-) ‘to break into pieces (intr.)’, kink- 
(kinikt-) ‘to break into pieces (tr.)’; (?) Naiki (of Chanda) kinup- ‘to break, 
to crack knuckles’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:147, no. 147. 
Proto-Indo-European (*g^en-/)*g^n- ‘to gnaw, to rub or scrape away, to 
pulverize, to grate’: Greek xyvabo ‘to nibble’, yvaðua ‘slice, tidbit’, 
(Hesychius) yviet- ‘to break or crush into small pieces’; Avestan aiwi- 
ynixta- ‘gnawed, nibbled, eaten’; Old Icelandic gnaga ‘to gnaw’, gnida ‘to 
rub, to scrape’, gnista ‘to gnash the teeth, to snarl’, gnastan ‘a gnashing’, 
gnist ‘a gnashing’, gnístan ‘gnashing of the teeth’, gnua ‘to rub’; Swedish 
gnaga ‘to gnaw’, gnissla (dial. gnist) ‘to grate’, gno ‘to rub’; Old Danish 
gnistre ‘to grate’; Old English gnagan ‘to gnaw’, gnidan ‘to rub, to 
pulverize’, gnidel ‘pestle’; Middle English gndsten ‘to gnash the teeth 
together’, gnastinge ‘gnashing’, gnacchen ‘to gnash’; East Frisian gnisen, 
knisen ‘to gnash the teeth’; Old Saxon gnagan ‘to gnaw’; Dutch knagen ‘to 
gnaw’; Old High German gnagan, nagan ‘to gnaw’ (New High German 
nagen). Pokorny 1959:436—437 *ghen- ‘to gnaw, to rub or scrape away, 
to pulverize, to grate’; Walde 1927—1932.1:584—585 *ghen-; Mann 
1984—1987:326 *ghnagho, -ið ‘to gnash, to gnaw’, 326 *ghnauud 
(*ghnaud, *ghniiud), -ið ‘to rub, to scrape’; Watkins 1985:22 *ghen- and 
2000:29 *gh(e)n- ‘to gnaw’; Boisacq 1950:1064 *ghnau- (stem *ghneu-), 
along with *qhn-eu-, *qhn-ou- and 1064—1065 *ghnéi-, *ghni-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1I:1106 and II:1106—1107; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1265; 
Hofmann 1966:420 *ghnéu-, *ghnéi-; Beekes 2010.1::1639; Kroonen 
2013:183 Proto-Germanic *gnagan- ‘to gnaw’ and 183 *gnidan- ‘to rub’; 
Orél 2003:137—138 Proto-Germanic *gnaganan, 138 *gnidanan; De 
Vries 1977:177—178 *ghen-, 179 *ghen-, and 180 *ghneu-; Falk—Torp 
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1903—1906.1:240; Onions 1966:403; Klein 1971:316; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:501; Kluge—Seebold 1989:498. 


Buck 1949:4.58 bite (vb.); 5.56 grind; 9.26 break (vb. tr.). 


386. Proto-Nostratic root *gir- (— *ger-): 
(vb.) *gir- ‘to gird, to enclose’; 
(n.) *gir-a ‘enclosure, fence, wall’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gir- ‘to gird, to enclose’: Proto-Semitic (*gir- > *g¥ir- > 
*dir- > *zar- [~ secondary a-grade form: *zar-] >) *zar- (*2a-3ar-, *sar- 
ar-) ‘to gird’ > Arabic zarra ‘to button up’, ?azara ‘to surround’; Hebrew 
zer [13] ‘circlet, border’, zarzir [YN] ‘girded, girt’, ?azar [MIN] ‘to gird, 
to encompass, to equip’, ?ezor [MÄIN] ‘waistcloth’; Ugaritic mizrt ‘wrap, 
shawl’; Harsüsi wezár ‘waistcloth’; Sheri / Jibbali zerr ‘to tie tightly, to 
pull (a rope) tight’; Mehri zar ‘to fix, to secure’. Murtonen 1989:86 and 
169; Klein 1987:16 and 203; D. Cohen 1970—  :14. Egyptian (*gir- > 
*gvir- > *d'ir- >) dri ‘to constrain, to enclose, to fortify’, dr (later variant 
drit) ‘wall, enclosure’. Hannig 1995:1012—1013; Faulkner 1962:323; 
Gardiner 1957:604; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:598. Proto-Berber 
(*gir- > *gYir- > *dvir- >) *dar- > Tawlemmet adar ‘to keep, to support, to 
maintain’, asadar ‘a rope used to hold another’; Nefusa adri ‘to close’; 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha idri ‘rack’; Kabyle adar ‘row, line’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil ceri (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to join together, to tighten, to shut, to 
close, to block up, to secure, to store up, to pack closely’, cirai ‘to restrain, 
to imprison, to dam up’; Malayalam cerukkuka ‘to dam up, to enclose, to 
oppose, to prevent’, cira ‘dam, enclosure, limit, tank, reservoir’; Kannada 
kir- (kett-) ‘to confine, to close, to shut, to block up, to make a fence, to 
cover’; Telugu cera ‘prison, imprisonment’, kiriyu ‘to be tight’; Kodagu 
kere ‘tank’; Konda ker- ‘to close, to shut (as a door, box, etc.), to build a 
wall (as enclosure)’; Kui ker- ‘to fence’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:180, no. 
1980. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *gl^er-/*g^r- (secondary o-grade form: *g^or-) ‘to 
gird, to enclose’: Sanskrit grhd-h ‘house’; Greek yoptoc ‘enclosed place’; 
Albanian gardh ‘fence’; Latin hortus ‘garden’, cohors ‘enclosure, yard’; 
Oscan hurz ‘enclosed place’; Gothic bi-gairdan ‘to gird’, uf-gairdan ‘to 
gird up’, gairda ‘girdle’, gards ‘house, family’; Old Icelandic gardr ‘fence, 
wall’, gyróa ‘to gird (with a belt)’, gyrdill ‘girdle’, gerd ‘gear, harness’, 
geróa ‘to fence in’; Swedish gjorda ‘to gird’; Old English geard ‘fence, 
enclosure’, gyrdan ‘to gird’, gyrdel ‘girdle, belt’; Old Frisian gerda ‘to 
gird’; gertel ‘girdle, belt’, garda ‘garden’; Old Saxon gurdian ‘to gird’, 
gard ‘enclosure’, gardo ‘garden’; Dutch gorden ‘to gird’, gordel ‘girdle’, 
gaard ‘garden’; Old High German gurtan, gurten ‘to gird’ (New High 
German giirten), gurtil ‘girdle, belt? (New High German Gürtel), gart 
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‘circle’, garto ‘garden’ (New High German Garten); Lithuanian gardas 
‘enclosure’; Old Church Slavic grade ‘city’. Rix 1998a:176 *gherdh- ‘to 
enclose, to gird’; Pokorny 1959:442—443 *gher- ‘to grasp, to seize, to 
enclose’, 444 *gherdh- (and *gherdh-) ‘to embrace, to enclose, to 
encompass’; Walde 1927—1932.1::603—604 *gher-; Mann 1984— 
1987:331 *ghordhos ‘fortified place, walled enclosure’, 331 *ghoros 
‘enclosure, envelope’, 332 *ghortos, -is, -us ‘enclosure’, 415 *$herdho ‘to 
clasp, to embrace’; Mallory—Adams 1997:199 *ghordhos (*ghortos ~ 
*ghordhos) ‘fence, hedge; enclosure, pen, fold’; Watkins 1985:22 *gher- 
and 2000:30 *gher- ‘to grasp, to enclose’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:744 *ef^Jerd[^]- and 1995.1:647 *gherdh- ‘fence’, *gher-/*gher- 
‘to fence in, to surround’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:344; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:1113—1114 *ghorto-; Boisacq 1950:1067—1068 *gher-; Beekes 
2010.11:1644—1645 *ghor-t-; Hofmann 1966:422 *ghortos, *gher-dh-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1270—1271 *gher-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:131 
and 300 *ghert-, *ghortó-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:242—243 
*eher-, *ghor-tos and 1:660 *ghor-to-, *ghor-dho-; De Vaan 2008:290— 
29]; Kroonen 2013:169 Proto-Germanic *garda- ‘courtyard’; Orél 
1998:110 and 2003:126—127 Proto-Germanic *gardaz, 127 *gardjan, 127 
*gardon, 146—147 *gurdaz, 147 *gurdilaz, 147 *gurdjanan; Feist 
1939:99 *Sherdh-, 185—186 *ghert-, *gherdh- (*gherdh-), and 197—198 
*gherdh-; Lehmann 1986:68 *gherdh-, 140 *gherdh-, and 147—148 
*gherdh-; De Vries 1977:156, 164, and 197; Onions 1966:389, 399, and 
1018; Klein 1971:304, 312, and 836 *ghor-to-, *ghor-dho-, *gher-; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:233—234 *ghordho- and 277 *gherdh-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:245—246 *ghorto- and 282 *gherdh-; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:136—137; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:135—136; Derksen 2008:178 
*għordh-o- and 2015:164—165 *g^ordh^-o-; Smoczynski 2007.1:157—158. 


Sumerian gir,, ‘to tie on, to tie together, to join together; to harness’. 


Buck 1949:6.57 belt, girdle; 7.15 yard, court. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:458, no. 
303. 


387. Proto-Nostratic root Zei. (~ *gery-): 
(vb.) *egir?- ‘to be or become old’; 
(n.) *gir?-a ‘old age, old person’; (adj.) ‘old’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ger- ‘to be or become old’: Proto-East Cushitic *gerf- ‘to 
become old’ > Galla / Oromo jaar-sa ‘to become old’; Gidole ker?- ‘to 
become old’; Sidamo geed-, geedd- (< *geer-d-) ‘to grow old (of people)’, 
(pl.) geerra ‘old men, elders’, geer-co ‘old man, old woman’; Gedeo / 
Darasa geer-co ‘old man, old woman’, (pl.) gee?re ‘old men’. Hudson 
1989:107; Sasse 1979:37. Proto-Chadic *gara ‘to grow old’ > Kirfi gaaro 
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‘old’; Ngizim garu ‘to grow old’; Tera gora ‘to grow old’. Newman 
1977:27. Takacs 2011a:197 Ser ‘old’; Ehret 1995:186, no. 284, *gerf- ‘to 
become old’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kiram, kiratu ‘old age; aged person, animal, or thing 
(contemptuous)’, kiramai, kiravu ‘old’, kiravan, kiravon ‘old man’, (f.) 
kiravi ‘old woman’, kiratan ‘old fellow’ (used in contempt), (f.) Airati ‘old 
lady’ (used in contempt); Malayalam kiravan ‘old man’, (f.) kiravi, kiratti 
‘old woman’; Kannada kerava, keriva ‘old man’; Tulu kīrų ‘ancient, old’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:145, no. 1579. 

C. (?) Proto-Indo-European *g^r-eH- (> *glr-e-) ‘gray-haired, old’: Proto- 
Germanic *yr@waz ‘gray, gray-haired’ > Old Icelandic grár ‘gray, gray- 
haired’; Faroese gráur ‘gray’; Norwegian graa ‘gray’; Danish graa ‘gray’; 
Old Swedish gra ‘gray’ (Modern Swedish grå 'gray'); Old English greg 
‘gray’; Old Frisian gre ‘gray’; Dutch grauw ‘gray’; Old High German grão 
‘gray’ (New High German grau 'gray') Watkins 2000:30 *gh(e)r- ‘to 
shine, to glow; gray’; Orél 2003:142 Proto-Germanic *gréwaz; Kroonen 
2013:189 Proto-Germanic *grewa- ‘grey’; De Vries 1977:185 *ghrei-, 
*ehreu-; Onions 1966:413 *ghréghwos; Klein 1971:322; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:242—243 Germanic stem *grdwa-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967: 
268; Kluge—Seebold 1989:276. Old Frisian gris ‘gray’; Old Saxon gris 
‘gray’; Dutch grijs ‘gray’; Old High German gris ‘gray’; Middle High 
German grise ‘old man’ (New High German Greis). Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:269; Kluge—Seebold 1989:277; Orél 2003:143 Proto-Germanic 
*grisaz,; Kroonen 2013:191 Proto-Germanic *grisa- ‘grey’. 


Buck 1949:14.15 old. 


388. Proto-Nostratic root *gir’- (~ *ger’-) or *Gir’- (~ *Ger?-): 
(vb.) Zeit. or *cir"- ‘to move, to move swiftly, to hasten, to hurry; to run, to 
flow; to go, to walk’; 
(n.) *gir’-a or *cir"-a ‘movement, flow, flux, step, course’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gir- ‘to move, to move swiftly, to hasten, to hurry; to run, 
to flow’: Proto-Semitic *gar-ay- ‘to move, to move swiftly, to hasten, to 
hurry; to run, to flow’ > Arabic garda ‘to flow, to stream (water); to run; to 
hurry, to rush, to hasten; to blow (wind); to take place, to come to pass, to 
happen, to occur; to be under way, to be in progress, to be going on (work); 
to befall, to happen; to be in circulation, to circulate, to be current; to wend 
one’s way, to head (for); to proceed; to follow, to yield, to give way; to 
entail; to run or be after something, to seek to get something’, gary 
‘course’, Sarra? ‘runner, racer’, garayan ‘flow, flux; course; stream’, sarin 
‘flowing, streaming, running; circulating’, magran ‘course, stream, rivulet, 
gully; torrent or flood of water’; Syriac garda ‘to run, to flow’. D. Cohen 
1970— :187; Zammit 2002:121—122. Berber: Riff ugur ‘to go, to walk’; 
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Iznasen uyur 'to go, to walk'. West Chadic *gura?- 'to come; to go 
around’ > Dera gur- ‘to come’; Bokkos gara?- ‘to go around’. Central 
Chadic *gwar- (< *gura-) ‘to go into; to return; to follow’ > Tera gari- ‘to 
return’; Hildi gwar- ‘to go into’; Logone gar- ‘to go into’; Banana gwara- 
‘to follow’. East Chadic *gVr- ‘to come’ > Sibine gar- ‘to come’. Cushitic: 
Beja / Bedawye ?agir-, ?agar- ‘to return’. Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya 
geer- ‘to run’. Hudson 1989:279. Orél—Stolbova 1995:211, no. 934, *gir- 
/*gur- ‘to go, to run’. 

Proto-Indo-European *g}r-edh-/* ghy-od"-/* ghy-dh_, * ghr-ey-dh-/* ghy-oy-dh- 
/*ghp-j-dh- ‘to walk, to step’: Latin gradior ‘to step, to walk’, gradus ‘a 
step’; Old Irish in-grenn- ‘to pursue’; Gothic grips ‘standing’; Middle High 
German grit ‘step, stride’, griten ‘to straddle’; Lithuanian gridiju, gridyti 
‘to wander about’; Old Church Slavic gredo, gresti ‘to come, to journey’; 
Russian (obsolete) grjadu [rpany], grjasti [rpactu] ‘to approach’. Rix 
1998a:181 (?) *ghreid'- ‘to walk, to step’; Pokorny 1959:456—457 
*ehredh- ‘to walk, to step’; Walde 1927—1932.1:651—652 *ghredh-; 
Watkins 1985:23 *ghredh- and 2000:32 *ghredh- ‘to walk, to go’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:546 *ghredh- ‘to step, to go’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:279—280; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:615—616 *ghr.dh-; De 
Vaan 2008:268—269; Orél 2003:142 Proto-Germanic *gridiz; Kroonen 
2013:189 Proto-Germanic *gridi- ‘step’; Feist 1939:222 *ghredh- (?); 
Lehmann 1986:161 etymology disputed — *ghredh- has been proposed; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.L:171; Preobrazhensky 1951:166 Russian grjastí 
[rpacru] < Proto-Indo-European *ghredh-; Derksen 2008:188 *gri-n-qdh-. 
Proto-Altaic *giar’a- ‘to walk, to step’: Proto-Tungus *giari-, *gira- ‘to 
walk, to step’ > Manchu carda- ‘to rush, to walk fast’, cardasa- ‘to walk 
vigorously, to walk swiftly, to walk in a race’, gari- ‘to walk around, to 
walk away’; Evenki gira-kta- ‘to step’; Lamut / Even giray-, girqv- ‘to 
step’; Negidal giyan- ‘to step’; Ulch ciran- ‘to step’; Orok ciran- ‘to step’; 
Nanay / Gold jari- ‘to walk’, ciran- ‘to step’; Oroch gári- ‘to walk’, gia- 
‘to step’; Udihe ged-li- ‘to walk’, gedna- ‘to step’. Proto-Mongolian *gar- 
‘to go out? > Written Mongolian yar- ‘to go or come out, to emerge, to 
leave’; Khalkha gar- ‘to go out’; Buriat gara- ‘to go out’; Kalmyk yar- ‘to 
go out’; Ordos gar- ‘to go out’; Moghol yaru- ‘to go out’; Dagur gar- ‘to 
go out’; Monguor gari- ‘to go out’. Proto-Turkic *gEr^- ‘to walk, to walk 
through’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) kez- ‘to walk, to walk through’; 
Karakhanide Turkic kez- ‘to walk, to walk through’; Turkish gez- ‘to go 
about, to travel, to walk about (especially with a view to seeing things or 
for enjoyment)’, gezici ‘traveling, touring, itinerant’, gezme ‘patrol; 
watchman’, gezi ‘promenade, excursion’; Gagauz gez- ‘to walk, to walk 
through’; Azerbaijani gáz- ‘to walk, to walk through’; Turkmenian gez- ‘to 
walk, to walk through’; Uzbek kez- ‘to walk, to walk through’; Tatar giz- 
‘to walk, to walk through’; Bashkir gid- ‘to walk, to walk through’; Uighur 
güz-lküz- ‘to walk, to walk through’; Karaim gez- ‘to walk, to walk 
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through’; Kirghiz kez- ‘to walk, to walk through’; Noghay kez- ‘to walk, to 
walk through’. Cf. also Yakut keriy- (with -r-) ‘to walk around’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:550—551 *gid7va ‘to walk, to step’. 


Sumerian gir; ‘to trot’. 


Buck 1949:10.11 move (vb.); 10.32 flow (vb.); 10.45 walk (vb.); 10.46 run 
(vb.). 


389. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gol-a ‘edge, corner, valley’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gol- ‘edge, corner, valley’: Proto-East Cushitic *gol- 
‘edge, slope, valley’ > Burji gól-oo ‘slope’; Afar gol-o ‘valley’; Somali gol 
‘foot of hill’; Galla / Oromo gol-a ‘corner, edge, gorge’; East Oromo gol- 
uu ‘valley’; Tsamay gole ‘river’; Gawwada kol-l-e ‘river’; Gollango kol-l-e 
‘river’; Sidamo gola, gollo ‘corner’. Hudson 1989:194 and 366; Sasse 
1982:83. 

B. Dravidian: Malayalam kolli ‘valley, corner’; Kannada kolli, kolle ‘a bend, 
corner, gulf, bay’; Kodagu kolli ‘small stream with rocky bed’; Tulu kolli 
‘a bay’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:192, no. 2137. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *g"/-ent’o-s ‘bank (of river), side, shore, valley’: Old 
Irish glenn ‘valley’; Welsh glyn ‘valley’, glan ‘side, shore, bank’; Breton 
glann ‘bank’. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kol3 ‘hollow, hole; crack, fissure, crevice, rift’ 
> Finnish kolo ‘cavity, hollow, hole; crack, fissure, crevice’; (?) Lapp / 
Saami (Lule) gollo/golo- ‘fissure’; Zyrian / Komi kolas ‘crack, distance, 
interval (in space and time)’; Vogul / Mansi kal, hal ‘rift, crack, 
interspace’; Ostyak / Xanty kol ‘rift, crack’. Collinder 1955:90 and 
1977:106; Rédei 1986—1988:174—175 *kols. 


Buck 1949:1.24 valley; 1.36 river, stream, brook; 12.72 hollow; 12.76 corner; 
12.85 hole. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:501— 502, no. 349; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
620, *gowlu (or *gowlii ?) ‘deep; valley’. 


390. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gub-a ‘highest point, summit, top’: 
Note also: 
(n.) *gab-a ‘peak, tip, top’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gub- ‘highest point, pinnacle’: Proto-Semitic *gab- 
‘highest point, summit, top, mountain, hill’ > Hebrew gafah [i123] ‘to be 
high, exalted’, gafal [^23] ‘mountainous region’, giff'ah [MYA] ‘hill, 
height, elevation’; Ugaritic gb® ‘hill’, gbl ‘mountain’; Akkadian gab?u 
‘summit, top, height’; Arabic gaba/l ‘mountain’, gabali ‘mountainous, 
hilly’; Sabaean gbit ‘hill country’; Mehri gebe ‘mountain’; Sheri / Jibbali 
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giél (base gbI) ‘mountain’; Amharic gábáta ‘high hill’. Militarév 2012:74 
Proto-Semitic *gVb-VI-; D. Cohen 1970— :96 and 97; Klein 1987:89 and 
90; Murtonen 1989:126; Zammit 2002:116. Proto-East Cushitic *gub(b)- 
‘mountain’ > Burji gubb-a ‘highland’; Dullay gup-o ‘mountain’; Dasenech 
gum ‘mountain’; Afar gubb-i ‘high spot in undulating country’; Galla / 
Oromo gubb-aa ‘up, above’. Sasse 1979:15 and 1982:85; Hudson 1989: 
195. Southern Cushitic: Dahalo gupa ‘plains’. Central Chadic *guba- (< 
*gubaH-) ‘mountain’ > Glavda yoba ‘mountain’; Gava yuba ‘mountain’; 
Mesme gabay ‘mountain’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:223, no. 992, *giibaf- 
‘mountain’; Militarév 2012:74 Proto-Afrasian *ga/ub-. [Ehret 1995:179, 
no. 263, *gab- ‘top’.] 

Dravidian: Toda kofoy ‘top of a hill, horizon’; Kannada kobe ‘top of a 
coconut tree’, kobalu ‘top of a roof’; Telugu koppu ‘the crest or ridge of a 
roof’, kopparamu, kopramu ‘the top, summit, turret’; Tulu kubalu ‘top of 
the roof’, kubè ‘top of a coconut tree’; Koraga kobali ‘top of the roof’, 
kobe ‘top of a coconut tree’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:158, no. 1731(b). 


(?) Sumerian gub ‘to stand, to erect’. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:383—384, no. 219; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 593, *g/U/b¢V(LV) ‘hill, mountain’. 


391. Proto-Nostratic root *gub- (~ *gob-): 


(vb.) *gub- ‘to cook, to roast, to burn’; 
(n.) *gub-a ‘the act of cooking; that which is used for cooking: pot, pan; stove, 


furnace' 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gub- ‘to cook, to roast, to burn’: Semitic: Akkadian 


gubbubu ‘to roast’, gabbubu ‘roasted’, *gubibtu (pl. gubibate) ‘parched 
barley’. Proto-East Cushitic *gub- ‘to burn’ > Somali gub- ‘to burn’; 
Rendille gub- ‘to burn’; Boni kub- ‘to burn’; Galla / Oromo gub- ‘to burn’; 
Konso kup- ‘to burn’; Yaaku kup- ‘to rot’. Sasse 1979:17. Highland East 
Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa (transitive) gub- ‘to burn, to burn the mouth 
(food)’, (intransitive) gub-at- ‘to burn’; Burji (transitive) gub-, gub-ad- ‘to 
burn’. Hudson 1989:33—34, 195, and 243. The Highland East Cushitic 
forms may be loanwords from Galla / Oromo. Orél—Stolbova 1995:219, 
no. 971, *gub- ‘to burn’. Orél—Stolbova include Dahalo guf- ‘to burn’. 
However, Ehret (1980:238) derives the Dahalo form from Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *guf- ‘to burn (something)’. 

(?) Indo-European: Old Lithuanian gabija, gubija ‘fire’, Gubija name of 
the fire-goddess. 

Proto-Altaic *giūbe ‘to smoke, to roast’: Proto-Tungus *giib- ‘(vb.) to 
fume, to smoke; (n.) furnace, stove’ > Evenki gi- ‘to fume, to smoke’, 
giwun ‘furnace, stove’; Manchu gawa-yiyan ‘a hole for cooking used by 
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soldiers in the field; a tripod used for supporting a cooking pot over a 
hole’. Proto-Turkic *giibec ‘frying pan; earthenware cooking pot’ > 
Karakhanide Turkic kiivec ‘frying pan; earthenware cooking pot’; Turkish 
güvec ‘earthenware cooking pot; casserole’; Gagauz giivec ‘frying pan; 
earthenware cooking pot’; Azerbaijani güväž ‘frying pan; earthenware 
cooking pot’; Turkmenian géwec ‘frying pan; earthenware cooking pot’; 
Uzbek (dialectal) köväš ‘frying pan; earthenware cooking pot’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) kós ‘skull’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:558 *eiübe 
‘to smoke, to roast’. 


Buck 1949:1.85 burn (vb.); 5.21 cook; 5.23 roast, fry. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
592, *g/uy/bV ‘to heat? (— ‘to cook, to roast, to burn, to dry’). Blažek 
(1991a:362, no. 8) compares several Kartvelian forms with those given above, 
and Dolgopolsky includes these as well in his Nostratic Dictionary. However, 
these forms are suspect inasmuch as the root vowel of the reconstructed 
Kartvelian proto-form (*gab-/*gb- ‘to cook, to boil’) does not agree with what 
is found in the putative cognates in other Nostratic languages. Consequently, 
the Kartvelian material is not included here. 


392. Proto-Nostratic root *gud- (~ *god-): 
(vb.) *gud- ‘to throw, to toss, to shake’; 
(n.) *gud-a ‘that which is thrown or tossed off or aside: rubbish, refuse, cast- 
out things’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *g/u/d- ‘to throw, to cast’: Proto-Semitic *gad-ap- ‘to 
throw (away), to cast (away)’ > Arabic gadafa ‘to cut off, to throw, to 
move the hands about in walking fast’, gadaf ‘dregs, dirt’; Geez / Ethiopic 
gadafa [1€4.] ‘to throw away, to thrust, to reject, to cast away, to discard, 
to cast down, to cast aside, to retrench, to give up, to abandon, to omit, to 
repudiate, to despise, to lose, to avoid, to deduct, to forget’, g"agf [PE] 
*sweepings, rubbish, refuse’; Tigre gddfa ‘to throw away’, gadaf, g’adaf 
‘cast-out things’; Tigrinya gdddfd ‘to abandon, to throw away’, g”äduf 
‘rubbish’; Amharic gddddfa ‘to forget something one has learned, to skip a 
line’; Gurage gädäfä ‘to break a fast’, guduf ‘dirt’; Harari guduf ‘place 
where rubbish is placed’. D. Cohen 1970— :102; Leslau 1979:262 and 
1987:181. 

B. Dravidian: Malayalam kutayuka ‘to throw out, to fling away, to shake 
extremities’; Kannada kodapu, kodavu ‘to scatter or throw in different 
directions with the hand, to shake or toss about’; Kodagu koda- (kodap-, 
kodand-) ‘to shake’; Tulu kudpuni ‘to shiver (as from ague); to dust, to 
shake off (as the dust from a cloth)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:152—153, 
no. 1662. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *gd- ‘to throw, to cast, to fling, to toss’: Georgian a-gd- 
eb-a ‘to throw, to cast, to fling, to toss’, da-gd-eb-a ‘to throw, to hurl’; 
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Svan /i-gd-ur-i ‘to seize, to clutch, to grasp, to hold’. Schmidt 1962:100; 
Fahnrich 2007:98 *gd-. 


Buck 1949:10.25 throw (vb. 10.26 shake (vb. tr). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:394— 395, no. 232. 


393. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gul-a (— *gol-a) ‘enclosed space’: 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-East Cushitic *gol- ‘enclosed space: shed, pen, stable’ > 
Somali gol-a ‘enclosed space, pen, stable’; Burji gola ‘wall (of house); 
shed for animals’; Gedeo / Darasa gola ‘shed for animals’; Sidamo golo, 
golo ‘fence, wall; cattle-pen outside house’. Hudson 1987:194, 242. and 
366. Cushitic loans in: Geez / Ethiopic gol [7A] ‘stable, crib, manger, 
cave’, golamhasa [749° m4] ‘old pen for cattle’; Tigre gol ‘stable’; Gurage 
gala ‘pen for mules or horses inside the house’. Leslau 1979:271 and 
1987:189, 191. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *külä ‘dwelling’ > Finnish kylä ‘village’; 
Estonian küla ‘village’; Lapp / Saami (Northern) gal'li- ‘to visit, to pay a 
visit to’; Vogul / Mansi kül, kwál ‘house, dwelling’. Collinder 1955:93, 
1960:412 *kiild, and 1977:109; Rédei 1986—1988:155—156 *kild 
(*külà). 

Proto-Altaic *gili ‘dwelling, cottage’: Proto-Tungus *gile ‘hut, dwelling- 
place’ > Evenki güle ‘hut, dwelling-place’. Proto-Turkic Zou! ‘house, 
home, dwelling’ > Turkish -gi/ suffix meaning ‘belonging to the family of 
(dial. ‘home, dwelling-place’); Azerbaijani -gil suffix meaning “belonging 
to the family of’; Chuvash kil, kül ‘dwelling, hut’; Yakut külä ‘vestibule, 
inner porch’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2002:570—571 *güli ‘dwelling, 
cottage’. 


Buck 1949:7.12 house; 7.13 hut; 19.16 village. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 617, 
*oiilA ‘dwelling, house’. 


394. Proto-Nostratic root *gun- (~ *gon-): 
(vb.) *gun- ‘to perceive, to notice’; 
(n.) *gun-a ‘notice, memory, mind, perception, remembrance, recollection’ 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Egyptian gnt ‘memory, remembrance, recollection’. Hannig 
1995:901; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:173. 

Proto-Kartvelian *gon- ‘to think, to remember’: Georgian gon- ‘to think, to 
remember’, gon-eb-a ‘reason, mind’; Mingrelian gon- ‘to think, to 
remember’; Laz (n)gon- ‘to think, to remember’; Svan gon-/gn- (li-gn-ew-i) 
‘to think up, to inspire’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:87—88 *gon-; 
Fahnrich 2007:109—110 *gon-; Klimov 1964:63—64 *gon- and 1998:31 
*gon- ‘to think, to remember’. 
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C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kunta- ‘to perceive’ > Finnish kuuntele- ‘to 
listen’; Karelian kuntele-, kuundele- ‘to listen’; Veps (Northern) kund'l'e- 
‘to listen, to obey’; Vogul / Mansi qont- ‘to find; to perceive, to see’, 
kontaml- ‘to hear (to perceive, to notice)’, koontl- ‘to notice’; Ostyak / 
Xanty kunhal- (< *kuntahal-), (Tremyugan) kuntagp-, (Southern) huntt-, 
hunttat- ‘to hear, to perceive, to notice’; Hungarian hall- ‘to hear’. 
Collinder 1955:28 and 1977:48; Rédei 1986—1988:207—208 *kunta-ls 
‘to listen, to hear’; Sammallahti 1988:544 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kunta ‘to 
perceive; to catch’; Décsy 1990:101 *kunta ‘to catch, to find; to receive 
booty’. Finnish kuuntele- may have been influenced by kuule- ‘to hear’. 

D. Proto-Altaic *güno- ‘to think’: Proto-Tungus *giin- ‘to say, to think’ > 
Manchu güni- ‘to think’, cünin ‘intention, thought, opinion, feeling, sense; 
mind, spirit’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) goni- ‘to think’; Evenki gün- ‘to say’; 
Lamut / Even gón- ‘to say’; Negidal giin- ‘to say’; Oroch gun- ‘to say’; 
Nanay / Gold un(de)- ‘to say’; Orok un- ‘to say’; Udihe gun- ‘to say’; 
Solon gun- ‘to say’. Proto-Mongolian *guni- ‘to be sad, anxious’ > 
Mongolian yuni- ‘to grieve; to be afflicted, sad’, yuniy- ‘grief, sadness, 
sorrow’, yuniyalga- ‘to lament, to be sad, to mourn’, yuniyla- ‘to grieve; to 
be afflicted, sad, depressed, or worried; to mourn’, yuniytai ‘sad, 
sorrowful, mournful, downcast, cheerless; monotonous, melancholy’, 
yunira- ‘to be or become sad, grieved, sorrowful, distressed, afflicted’, 
yuniyara- ‘to be sad, melancholy, lonely for; to grieve, to be sorrowful’; 
Khalkha guni- ‘to be sad, anxious’; Buriat guni- ‘to be sad, anxious’; 
Kalmyk yuna- ‘to be sad, anxious’; Ordos cunid- ‘to be sad, anxious’; 
Dagur guni- ‘to be sad, anxious’. Proto-Turkic *Kun- ‘(vb.) to yearn; to be 
anxious, sorry; (n.) attention, care, usefulness’ > Middle Turkic qunuq- ‘to 
yearn; to be anxious, sorry’; Uzbek qunt ‘attention, care’; Tatar gon 
‘attention, care’, (dial.) gonar ‘usefulness’, qono ‘diligent, busy’, qonoq- 
‘to get used, to become accustomed’; Bashkir (dial.) gont ‘attention, care’, 
qonar ‘usefulness’; Kirghiz qunt ‘attention, care’, qunar ‘usefulness’; 
Kazakh qunt ‘attention, care’; Tuva qunuq- ‘to yearn; to be anxious, sorry’. 
Poppe 1960:24; Street 1974:13 Proto-Altaic *guni- ‘to think, to grieve’; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:571—572 *güno ‘to think’. 


Buck 1949:15.11 perceive by the senses; sense (sb.); 17.13 think (= reflect); 
17.14 think (7 be of the opinion); 17.31 remember. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 640, 
*gun[h]i ^ *gu[h]ni (or *gun[?]i ^ *gu[?]ni) ‘to think’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:387, no. 224. 


395. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *eup^- (~ *gop^-): 
(vb.) *gup^- ‘to extinguish; to be extinguished, to die out, to perish’; 
(n.) *gup^-a ‘loss, destruction’ 
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A. Proto-Indo-European *eup^- > (through progressive voicing assimilation) 


*oub^- (secondary full-grade forms: *g^ewb/-/*ghowb^-) ‘to be 
extinguished, destroyed; to perish’: Latvian gubstu, gubt ‘to subside, to 
collapse’; Old Church Slavic gybéle ‘loss, destruction’, gybljo, gybati 
(intr.) ‘to be destroyed’, gybno, gybnoti (beside gynoti) (intr.) ‘to perish’, 
pa-guba ‘destruction, ruin’, gubiti ‘to spoil, to ruin’; Russian gubitel’ 
[ryOutTenb] ‘undoer, ruiner, destroyer’, gubít' [ryOutTs] ‘to ruin; to be the 
undoing (of); to destroy; to spoil’; Czech hubiti ‘to spoil’; Serbo-Croatian 
gubiti ‘to spoil’; Hittite ku-up-ta-ar ‘refuse, waste (of a ritual)’. Pokorny 
1959:450 *gheub(h)- ‘to bend, to bow (down)’; Walde 1927—1932.I: 
567—568 *gheub(h)-; Mann 1984—1987:332—333 *ghoubh- ‘empty, 
vain, useless; loss, destruction’, 333 *ghoubhiio (*ghoubhio) ‘to be empty, 
to be vain; to come to naught’; Preobrazhensky 1951:166—167; Derksen 
2008:195 *ghoubh-eie-, 197 *ghub’-, and 200; Puhvel 1984— _ .4:259 
*ghubhtr ‘wasting, waste’ (root *ghewbh-). Note: Only in Balto-Slavic and 
Anatolian. 

Proto-Uralic *kupsa- ‘to extinguish, to be extinguished’: Estonian kustu- 
(dial. kistu-) ‘to be or become extinguished, to go out, to die out; to be 
obliterated, to be wiped out; to fade out’, kustuta- ‘to extinguish, to put 
out’, kustutus ‘extinction’; Saami / Lapp (Kola) gop'se ‘to extinguish, to be 
extinguished’; Votyak / Udmurt kys- ‘to be extinguished; to put out, to 
extinguish’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets hapta- ‘to put out, to extinguish’; 
Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan kabta- ‘to extinguish’, kabtu- ‘to be 
extinguished’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets kota- ‘to extinguish’; Selkup 
Samoyed (C) kapta- ‘to extinguish’; Kamassian kubder- ‘to extinguish’. 
Collinder 1955:29 and 1977:49; Rédei 1986—1988:214—215 *kupsa-; 
Décsy 1990:101 *kupsa ‘to extinguish’; Sammallahti 1988:537 *kupsa ‘to 
extinguish’; Janhunen 1977b:54 *kapta-. 

Proto-Altaic *eiup^a (~ -u-) ‘to extinguish’: Proto-Tungus *gūp- ‘to 
extinguish; to be extinguished’ > Ulch (intr) güpu-, gokpi- ‘to be 
extinguished’, (tr.) gijptu- ‘to extinguish’; Nanay / Gold güpku- ‘to be 
extinguished’, (tr) gūpu- ‘to extinguish’; Orok (intr.) guptu- ‘to be 
extinguished’, (tr.) gijpu- ‘to extinguish’. Proto-Turkic *Kip- ‘spark, ashes’ 
> Tatar gipin ‘spark’; Kirghiz gipin ‘spark’; Kazakh qipin ‘ashes’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) gibin ‘spark’, qibir ‘ashes’; Yakut kibian ‘spark’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:560 *giūp ‘a (~ -u-) ‘to extinguish’. 


Illié-Svity€é 1965:335 *ku/p/sa [‘racnyts’] ‘(intr.) to burn out; (tr) to 
extinguish’, 1971—1984.1:311, no. 185, *KuPsa ‘to burn out; to extinguish’; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 916, *kuPsa ‘to extinguish, to exhaust’; Greenberg 
2002:62—63, no. 134. 


396. Proto-Nostratic root *gur- (onomatopoeic): 


(vb.) *gur- ‘to rumble, to roar, to growl, to gurgle’; 
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(n.) *gur-a ‘rumbling, roaring, gurgling, growling noise or sound’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gur- ‘to rumble, to roar, to growl, to gurgle’: [Proto- 
Semitic (reduplicated) *gar-gar- ‘to rumble, to roar, to growl, to gurgle’ > 
Arabic gargara ‘to gargle’, gargara ‘gargling, rumbling noise, rumble, 
clatter (of a wagon)’; Sheri / Jibbali egergér ‘to make a gurgling noise’, 
angerger ‘(stomach) to rumble’; Mehri agárar ‘to make a gurgling noise’, 
engergor ‘(stomach) to rumble’; Geez / Ethiopic ?ang"arg"ara (*g"ar- 
g"ar-) [A'*T-C'I-Z] ‘to murmur, to mutter, to grumble, to complain, to 
claim, to be vexed, to be angry’; Tigrinya ?ang"ürg"ürá ‘to mutter, to 
mumble’; Amharic ang’dragg’drd ‘to mutter’; Gurage angaraggdrd ‘to 
grumble’, (a)g"arra ‘to roar, to bellow, to howl’, gurgurtd ‘thunder’, 
(Masqan) gurgur bard, (Wolane) gurgur bald ‘to thunder, to murmur’; 
Harari gür baya ‘to thunder’, gurur bàya ‘to roar (animals), to thunder, to 
rumble (thunder)’, gurgurti ‘rumor’, gurum gurum baya ‘to grumble, to 
groan’, gurumti ‘groan, rumor’. Leslau 1963:74, 75, 1979:288, 293, and 
1987:202.] Note: The Semitic forms may belong either here or with Proto- 
Nostratic *car- (~ *Gar-) ‘to mutter, to groan, to grumble, to howl, to roar’. 
Berber: Tuareg igurhayan ‘larynx, throat’; Tawlemmet agurzay ‘throat, 
salivary glands’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha gurzu ‘to be hoarse’, agurza 
‘hoarseness’; Chaouia igarzi ‘throat’. Chadic: Hausa gurnaanii ‘growling 
(of lions, dogs, etc.)’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kurai ‘(vb.) to bark, to jubilate, to shout; (n.) noise, roar, 
shout’, kuraippu ‘noise’; Malayalam kura ‘disagreeable sound, cough, 
barking’, kurekka ‘cough, bark, hem’; Kota kurv- (kurt-) ‘to snore’, kerv- 
(kert-) ‘to bark’; Toda kwarf- (kwart-) ‘to snore, to bark’; Kannada kure an 
imitative sound; Kodagu kora- (korap-, korat-) ‘to bark’; Tulu korapuni, 
korepini, korepuni ‘to bark, to roar’, korejuni ‘to make a noise’; Parji kür- 
‘to groan’; Malto kúr-kúr- ‘to call a dog’; Brahui xurrukav ‘a snore’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:162, no. 1796. Tamil kurukuruppu, kurukuruppai 
‘snoring, stertorous breathing’, kuratfai ‘snoring, snorting’, korukkai 
‘snoring’; Malayalam kurukurukka ‘(vb.) to breathe with difficulty; (n.) the 
sound in the throat of a dying person’, kurukkuka, kurunnuka ‘to purr, to 
coo (as a dove)’, Aurkku ‘a snore’; Kannada guruguttu ‘to snore, to purr’, 
gurruguttu ‘to growl, to snarl (as dogs, bears, tigers)’; Koraga guru ‘to cry 
(wolf)’; Telugu guraka ‘snoring’, gurrumanu ‘to snore, to growl, to snarl’; 
Tulu gurané ‘the snarling of a dog’, guraguttuni, gurkuttuni ‘to grunt’, 
gurukuttuni ‘to snore, to purr, to coo, to rattle phlegm in the throat, to 
roar’; Kolami gurgadil- (gurgadilt-) ‘(dog) to growl, (pig) to grunt’; Parji 
gurr- ‘to hiss, to hoot’; Gondi gurrana ‘to snore, to sleep’; Konda gor- ‘to 
snore’; Kurux gurrarnd ‘to roar (as a tiger), to snarl or growl fiercely, to 
utter angry words or shouts of anger’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:169, no. 
1852. Tamil küran ‘a dog’; Tulu küra ‘a dog’, kūri ‘bitch’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:173, no. 1901. Malayalam (Kanikkar) kora ‘asthma’; 
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Kannada kora, gora ‘sound produced in the throat by hoarseness, the purr 
of a cat’, kore ‘to snore’; Tulu korapelu ‘snoring’, korape, korapele ‘one 
who snores’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:191, no. 2122. 

Proto-Kartvelian *gurgw- (*gurgw-in-, *gurgw-al-) ‘to thunder’: Georgian 
grgvin- ‘to thunder’, (Xevsurian) gurgwal- ‘to thunder’; Mingrelian 
gurgin-, gvirgvin- ‘to thunder’; Laz girgin-, gurgul- ‘to thunder’; Svan 
gurgw-n- ‘to thunder’. Fahnrich 2007:117—118 *gurgw-; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:94 *gurgw-; Klimov 1964:64—65 *grgwin-, 66 
*gurgwal- and 1998:32 *grgw-in- ‘to thunder’. 

Proto-Indo-European *g'ur- ‘to rumble, to roar, to growl, to gurgle’: 
Sanskrit ghurati ‘to cry out frighteningly, to frighten with cries’, 
ghuraghurayate ‘to utter gurgling sounds, to wheeze, to puff, to snort’, 
ghurika ‘snorting’, ghurghuraka-h ‘gurgling or murmuring sound’, 
ghurghura-h ‘growling’, ghurghurayate ‘to whistle’; Prakrit ghorai ‘to 
snore’, ghurughurai, ghuraghurai ‘to cry out’, ghuruhai ‘to growl’, 
ghurukhai ‘to thunder’; Punjabi ghurghur ‘snarling’; Sinhalese 
guguravanad ‘to thunder, gigiriva (< *ghurghurita-) ‘thunder’; Oriya 
ghuriba ‘to gargle’; Armenian grgram, grgam ‘to croak, to cackle’, goram 
‘to growl’; Old English gyrran ‘to grunt, to creak, to clatter’, gyrretan ‘to 
roar (of lions)’; Middle High German gurren ‘to growl’ (New High 
German gurren ‘to coo’). Mann 1984—1987:349—350 *ghurgh-, 
*ghurghul-, *ghurghur- ‘throat; to gurgle’, 350 *ghür- (*ghüro, -io) 
(expressive variant: *ghurr-) ‘to growl’; Kluge—Seebold 1989:282. 


Buck 1949:1.56 thunder; 3.61 dog. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:397—398, no. 235. 


397. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *gur-a ‘gut, cord’: 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *g^or-/*e^r- ‘gut, cord’: Sanskrit hira-h ‘band, strip, 
fillet’, hird ‘vein, artery’; Greek yopõń ‘gut-string’; Latin haruspex ‘a 
soothsayer who foretold future events from inspection of the entrails of 
victims’, hira ‘the empty gut’; Old Icelandic górn ‘gut’, garn ‘yarn’; Old 
English gearn ‘yarn’; Middle Dutch gaern ‘yarn’ (Dutch garen); Old High 
German garn ‘yarn’ (New High German Garn); Lithuanian zarna ‘gut, 
intestine’. Pokorny 1959:443 *gher- ‘bowel’; Walde 1927—1932.1:604 
*sher-; Mann 1984—1987:344 *ghra, *ghru- (*gharu-) (?), 423 *ghornos, 
-d, -us ‘gut, string, cord’; Watkins 1985:22 *ghera- and 2000:30 *ghera- 
‘gut, entrails’; Mallory—Adams 1997:180 *ghorh,neh,- entrails’; Boisacq 
1950:1066; Frisk 1970—1973.II:1111—1112; Chantraine 1968—1980.II: 
1269; Hofmann 1966:421 *gher-; Beekes 2010.11:1643—1644 *ó^orH-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:289—290 and 295; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:635—636 *gher- and I:649; De Vaan 2008:280; Kroonen 2013:169 
Proto-Germanic *garno- ‘intestines’; Orél 2003:127 Proto-Germanic 
*garnan, 127 *garno; De Vries 1977:157 and 199; Onions 1966:1018; 
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Klein 1971:836 *gher-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:233 *gher-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:245; Smoczynski 2007.1:774; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1291. 

B. Proto-Uralic (?) *kurs ~ *kurks (-ks is probably a suffix) ‘gut, cord’: 
Hungarian húr ‘intestine, string’, hurka ‘intestine, sausage’; (7) Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets hurku ‘cord, cord made of reindeer tendons’; (?) Taigi 
körü ‘cord’. Collinder 1955:15 and 1977:36. See also Rédei 1986— 
1988:161, 216, and 219. 


Buck 1949:9.19 rope, cord. Koskinen 1980:30, no. 95; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:394, no. 231. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 655a, *gERV 
‘entrails’. 


398. Proto-Nostratic root *gus- (~ *gos-): 
(vb.) *gus- ‘to go outside of or forth from; to make to go outside or forth from, 
to drive away, to chase away’; 
(n.) *gus-a ‘outsider, stranger’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *gus- ‘to drive out, to chase away, to 
take out’ > Iraqw gus- ‘to drive out’; Alagwa gusim- ‘to chase away’; Ma’a 
-gu ‘to take out’; Dahalo gud- ‘to take out’. Ehret 1980:239. [Ehret 
1995:186, no. 286, *gus- ‘to drive away’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:204, no. 
902, *gas-/*gus- ‘to move'.] 

B. Proto-Indo-European *g/os-thi- (‘outsider’ >) ‘stranger’ > ‘guest’: Latin 
hostis originally ‘stranger’, later ‘enemy, opponent, foe’; Venetic *hosti- in 
the personal name ho.s.tihavo.s.; Gothic gasts ‘stranger’; Runic -gastir 
‘guest’; Old Icelandic gestr ‘guest’; Norwegian gjest ‘guest’; Swedish gäst 
‘guest’; Danish gjest ‘guest’; Old English giest ‘stranger, guest, enemy’; 
Old Frisian jest ‘guest’; Old Saxon gast ‘stranger, guest’; Old High 
German gast ‘enemy, guest? (New High German Gast ‘guest, visitor; 
customer [at an inn], stranger’); Old Church Slavic gosto ‘guest’; Russian 
gost' [rocrp] ‘visitor, guest’. Pokorny 1959:453 *ghosti-s ‘stranger, guest’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:640—641 *ghosti-s; Mann 1984—1987:332 *ghostis 
‘stranger, guest’; Watkins 1985:23 *ghos-ti- and 2000:31 *ghos-ti- 
‘stranger, guest, host; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:168, II:754—755 
*o/h]ost/[*]i- and 1995.1:144, 1:657 *ghosthti- ‘host, guest’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:249 *ghostis ‘guest; stranger, enemy’; Benveniste 1973:75— 
79; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:662—663 *ghostis; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:301; De Vaan 2008:291 *e"osti-; Derksen 2008:180—181 *e"ost-i-; 
Orél 2003:127—128 Proto-Germanic *gastiz; Kroonen 2013:170 Proto- 
Germanic *gasti- ‘guest’; Feist 1939:202 *ghosti-; Lehmann 1986:149 
*ghosti- ‘stranger, guest’; De Vries 1977:165; Onions 1966:418 *ghostis; 
Klein 1971:326; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:234 Common Germanic *gastiz; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:246; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:228; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:173 *gost(h,)i-. Semantic development as in 
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Dravidian: Tamil ve/iyar ‘outsiders, strangers’ ~ Telugu ve/alu ‘to go or 
come out, to start’, velalucu ‘to send out’, velarincu, velar(u)cu ‘to send or 
drive out, to cast out, to make public’, etc. (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:500—501, no. 5498); or, within Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic falasa 
[4.Aà] ‘to depart, to emigrate, to go over to, to be transferred, to be 
removed, to be banished, to go into banishment, to go into exile, to be 
transformed, to be changed, to secede, to split off, to separate oneself, to 
withdraw, to sojourn aboard’, falasi [é4f.] ‘an exile, stranger, alien, 
pilgrim, wanderer’, falasawi [éA4®] ‘stranger’, falasiyawr [é&.A0£®] 
‘pilgrim, stranger’ (cf. Leslau 1987:160). 


Buck 1949:19.55 stranger; 19.56 guest; 19.57 host. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
399—400, no. 237. 


399. Proto-Nostratic root *guw- (~ *gow-): 


(vb.) *guw- ‘to observe, to notice, to watch, to pay attention to, to heed, to be 


or become aware of’; 


(n.) *guw-a ‘observation, heed, awareness, attention, notice’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *gu- ‘to become accustomed to; to train, to teach’: 


Georgian gu(v)- ‘to become accustomed to; to train, to teach’; Mingrelian 
g(u)- in ge-g-ap-a ‘to become accustomed to; to train, to teach’; Laz g- in 
o-g-ap-u ‘to become accustomed to; to train, to teach’, gigaper- ‘habitual, 
usual’. Klimov 1964:65 *gu- and 1998:34 *gu- ‘to get accustomed, to 
train’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:92—93 *gu-; Fahnrich 2007:114 
*gu-. 

Proto-Indo-European *g/ow- ‘to observe, to notice, to watch, to pay 
attention to, to heed, to be or become aware of’: Latin faved ‘to favor, to be 
favorable to, to help, to support’; Gothic gaumjan ‘to see, to observe’; Old 
Icelandic ga ‘to heed, to observe’, geyma ‘to heed, to mind’, geymdir 
‘heed, attention’, gaumr ‘heed, attention’, guma ‘to heed, to pay attention 
to’; Old English gieman ‘to take care of, to take notice of, gieme ‘care’; 
North Frisian gumi ‘christening, celebration’; Old Saxon gomian ‘to 
guard’, goma ‘entertainment’; Old High German goumon ‘to foresee, to 
care for, to entertain guests, to eat’, gouma ‘attentiveness, banquet’; Old 
Church Slavic govéjo, govéti ‘to honor, to worship’; Czech hovéju ‘to care 
for, to favor’; Russian govet' [rosers] ‘to fast and attend service before 
confession and communion’. Pokorny 1959:453 *ghou(é)- ‘to pay 
attention to, to be aware of’; Walde 1927—1932.1:635—636 *ghou-; 
Mann 1984—1987:333 *ghoueid ‘to praise, to worship’, 378—379 
*euhaueio ‘to favor, to befriend, to watch, to heed, to care for’; Watkins 
1985:23 *ghow-é- and 2000:31 *ghow-é- ‘to honor, to revere, to worship’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:803—804, fn. 3, *e/^Jou- and 1995.1:704, 
fn. 6, *g’ou- ‘to pay attention to’; Mallory—Adams 1997:418 *ghou- ‘to 
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perceive, to pay heed to’; De Vaan 2008:206 *b’h,u-eh,- ‘to be favorable 
to; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:464—465 *ghou(é)-; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:220—221; Orél 2003:128 Proto-Germanic *gaumipo, 128 
*gaumjanan, 128—129 *saum(j)o(n), Kroonen 2013:171—172 Proto- 
Germanic *gauma- ‘heed, attention’; Feist 1939:207; Lehmann 1986:151 
*ghow- ‘to perceive, to pay heed to’; De Vries 1977:151, 158, and 165— 
166; Derksen 2008:181. 


Buck 1949:17.24 learn; 17.25 teach; 22.16 worship (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:400—401, no. 238. 


400. Proto-Nostratic root *guw- (— *gow-): 
(vb.) *guw- ‘to hunt wild animals’; 
(n.) *guw-a ‘wild animal, wild beast, game’; (adj.) ‘wild, untamed’ 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *guw-V-r- ‘to hunt wild animals’; 
(n.) *guw-r-a ‘wild animal, wild beast, game’; (adj.) ‘wild, untamed’ 


Notes: 

1. The unextended stem is preserved in Egyptian. 

2. The Afrasian (Cushitic and Chadic) and Indo-European forms are dever- 
batives: *guw-V-r-. 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian gw ‘(wild) bull’. Hannig 1995:896; Faulkner 1962:288; 
Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:159. Proto-Afrasian *g/u/war- ‘antelope’: 
West Chadic *gar- ‘oryx’ > Tsagu gaare ‘oryx’; Mburku gaari ‘oryx’. 
Central Chadic *gar- ‘antelope’ > Logone garia ‘antelope’. East Chadic 
*eawar- ‘antelope’ > Tumak garu ‘antelope’; Kwang gowor-to ‘antelope’. 
North Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye gár-uwa ‘a kind of antelope’. Reinisch 
1895:102. Southern Cushitic: Rift *gwar- ‘antelope’ > Iraqw gwaraay 
‘antelope’. Omotic *gar- ‘antelope’ > Ome gaaraa ‘antelope’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:203, no. 898, *gar-/*gawar- ‘antelope’. 

B. Dravidian: Kolami kori ‘antelope’; Parji kuri ‘antelope’; Gadba (Ollari) 
kuruy ‘deer’; Gondi kurs ‘antelope’; Kui kruhu, krusu ‘barking deer, jungle 
sheep’; Kuwi kluhu, kruhu, kurhu ‘antelope’; (?) Malayalam kiran ‘hog- 
deer’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:161, no. 1785; Krishnamurti 2003:12 
*kur-V-c- ‘deer’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *g^wér- ‘wild animal, wild beast: Greek @ńp 
(Lesbian Dun, Thessalian Osip) ‘a wild beast, beast of prey’, Ońpa (Ionic 
Opn) "a hunting of wild beasts, the chase’, 0npác, 0gpeóo ‘to hunt’; Latin 
ferus ‘wild, untamed, rough, savage, uncivilized, cruel’, férox ‘wild, 
unbridled, arrogant’, férinus ‘relating to a wild beast, wild’; Lithuanian 
žvėris ‘(wild) beast’, Zveriáuju, žvėriáuti ‘to bunt": Old Church Slavic 
zvéro ‘wild animal’; Russian zver' [3Bepb] ‘(wild) beast’; Slovak zver ‘wild 
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beast’; Serbo-Croatian zvér ‘wild beast’; Slovenian zvér ‘wild beast’. 
Pokorny 1959:493 *ghuér- ‘wild animal’; Walde 1927—1932.1:642—643 
*shuer-; Mann 1984—1987:408 *guhér- (*guhers, *$uheris) ‘game 
animal, wild animal’; Watkins 1985:23 *ghwer- and 2000:32 *ghwer- 
‘wild beast; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:468, I1:469, IE471, IE485, 
11:491 *é[^/]uer- and 1995.1:390, E405, E411 *é^wer- ‘wild animal’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:23 *ghuér ‘wild animal’; Boisacq 1950:344 
*Ghuer-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:671—672 Greek (pl) Oppe: < *éhuér-es; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:435—436 *ghwer-; Hofmann 1966:115 *ghuer; 
Beekes 2010.1:547 *$ueh,r; De Vaan 2008:215 *gueh,(-)r- ‘wild 
animal’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:487—488 *ghueér-; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:230; Shevelov 1964:44; Derksen 2008:549—550 *$/ueh,r- 
and 2015:524 *g'ueh,r-; Smoczyhski 2007.1:795 *g'ueh,-r-; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1I:1327. 

D. Proto-Altaic *guri ~ *gori (~ -r?-; -e) ‘deer, game’: Proto-Tungus *gur- 
ma-, *gur-na- ‘hare, squirrel, ermine’ > Evenki gurnun ‘squirrel’; Lamut / 
Even gurnata ‘ermine’; Manchu culmayun ‘hare’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) 
culamahun ‘rabbit, hare’; Nanay / Gold cormayó ‘hare’, gorgo ‘fox’. 
Mongolian loans in: Manchu gurgu ‘wild animal, beast’, gurguse- ‘to hunt 
wild animals’; Solon gures ‘wild animal’. Proto-Mongolian *goriiye 
‘antelope, wild steppe animal, game’ > Mongolian górügesü(n) (Middle 
Mongolian góre?e) ‘wild herbivorous animal, game, beast, antelope’, 
górügeci- ‘hunter, trapper’, górüge(n) ‘hunting, chasing; game’, górügele- 
‘to hunt’; Ordos górós ‘(wild) beast’; Khalkha górós(ón) ‘antelope’; Buriat 
güróhe(n) ‘antelope, wild animal, game’; Kalmyk gór&, gór£sn ‘antelope, 
wild animal, game’; Moghol gor/d/sun ‘wild ass’; Shira-Yughur görösən 
‘antelope, wild animal, game’; Dagur gurés, gurése ‘antelope, wild animal, 
game’; Monguor korosa ‘wild animal, ferocious beast’. Poppe 1960:25; 
Street 1974:13 *gdéregé ‘wild animal’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
574—575 *guri (~ -o-, -r-, -e) ‘deer, game’. 


Buck 1949:3.11 animal (also wild beast); 3.79 hunt (vb.). Illié-Svityó 1971— 
1984.1:237, no. 93, *gUjRá ‘wild (beast)’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:398—399, 
no. 236; Dolgopolsky 1998:41, no. 36, *gurHa ‘antelope, male antelope’ and 
2008, no. 659, *giiRV ‘beast’. 


22.22. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *kh 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
kh- k- k- k- kh- k- kh- k- q- 
-k(k)- 
-kh- -k- -k(k)- -k- -kh- -k(k)- -kh- 
(k) (k) Fe? 
401. Proto-Nostratic 1st person pronoun stem (stative) *křa-: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *-k(a)- lst person pronoun stem: Proto-Semitic *-ku 
marker of the Ist person sg. in the stative; *-ku in the Ist person sg. 
independent pronoun *?an-dku (also *2an-à and *?an-i), which consists of 
the stem *2an- followed by the suffixal element *-aku, which itself is 
composed of *-à plus *-ku (cf. Moscati 1964:103—104). Egyptian -k in 
ink lst person independent pronoun; also -kw/(i), -ki, -k ending of the 1st 
person sg. of the old perfective (*pseudo-participle"); Coptic 1st person sg. 
independent pronoun anok [anok]. Hannig 1995:79—80 and 879; 
Faulkner 1962:24; Erman—Grapow 1921:15 and 1926—1963.1:101, 
5:117; Gardiner 1957:53 ($64), 234—236 (8309), 554, and 597; Loprieno 
1995:64—66 and 74; Cerny 1976:9; Vycichl 1983:12. Berber: -k in, for 
example: Tuareg nak, nakkunan 1st person independent pronoun ‘I, me’; 
Kabyle nakk, nakki, nakkini lst person independent pronoun ‘me’; 
Tamazight nakk, nag lst person independent pronoun ‘me’; Tashelhiyt / 
Shilha nki lst person independent pronoun ‘me’, Ist person suffixed 
personal subject pronoun -ay (< *-a-kV; cf. Diakonoff 1988:80—81, table 
and note c); Ghadames nac, naccan 1st person independent pronoun ‘me’; 
Mzab nacc, nacci, naccin 1st person independent pronoun ‘me’. Note also 
Ongota ka/-k ‘I, me’ (cf. Fleming 2002b:50). 

Elamo-Dravidian: David McAlpin (1981:119—120, 8542.1) reconstructs a 
lst person singular appellative personal ending *-ka for Proto-Elamo- 
Dravidian, and this undoubtedly belongs here. Note the 1st person personal 
possessive pronominal enclitic in Brahui: -ka; note also the locutive -k in 
Elamite in, for example, u...sunki-k ‘I am king’ or huttah halen-k ‘I made 
it at great pains’ (hutta-h, predicate; halen-k, included form, locutive). For 
Proto-Dravidian, Zvelebil (1990:35— 36) reconstructs a 1st person singular 
non-past personal ending *-N-ku, found, for example, in Old Tamil 
(archaic non-past) -@-ku and in Gondi (future) -&-à, while the 1st person 
plural exclusive non-past personal ending was *-N-kum, found, for 
example, in Old Tamil (archaic non-past) Ist person plural exclusive -@- 
kum and in Gondi (future) Ist person plural exclusive -k-em, Ist person 
plural inclusive -&-af. See also Krishnamurti 2003:290 and 301—304. 
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C. 


Indo-European: Greek has a unique formation, the so-called "first perfect", 
which would be better named the "K-perfect". As noted by Sihler 
(1995:576): “Its inception must belong to prehistoric G[reek], for it is 
already established, within limits, in Hom[er] and in the earliest records of 
other dialects.” Moreover, Sihler notes (1995:576): “In Hom[er] the 
formation is found in some 20 roots, all ending in long vowel (from the 
G[reek] standpoint), and in all of them the «-stem is virtually limited to the 
SINGULAR stems which actually contain a long vowel... Later the 
formation, by now more accurately a «a-perfect, spreads to other stems 
ending in a long vowel, then to stems ending in any vowel (including 
denominatives), and finally to stems ending in consonants, and to all 
persons and numbers." This is very important, for Sihler here traces the 
expansion of this stem type within the history of Greek itself. Thus, we are 
dealing with developments specific to Greek. Buck (1933:289—290) 
agrees with Sihler. In Latin, we find Ist singular perfect forms feci ‘I did’ 
and iéci ‘I threw’ (N.B. facio and iacio are “secondary elaborations based 
on these" [Sihler 1995:562]). As in Greek, the -c- [k] is found in all 
persons (cf. third singular fecit), and, as in Greek, the -c- [k] has given rise 
to secondary formations. The -k- forms are also found in Tocharian, as in 
Ist singular preterit active taka- ‘I was’, and, as in Greek and Latin, the -&- 
is found in all persons and has given rise to secondary formations. Van 
Windekens (1976.1:495— 496) goes so far as to posit Proto-Indo-European 
*dheq-, *dha,q-, as does Rix (1998a:120—121). On the basis of the 
evidence from Greek, Latin, and Tocharian, we may assume that a “suffix” 
*-k- 1s to be reconstructed for late-stage Proto-Indo-European — what I 
have referred to as “Disintegrating Indo-European”. This “suffix” 
originally had a very limited distribution — it seems to have appeared only 
in the perfect (< stative) singular of verbs that ended in a long vowel, when 
the long vowel originated from earlier short vowel plus laryngeal. All of 
the other formations found in Greek, Italic, and Tocharian are secondary 
elaborations. But, we can go back even farther — it is my contention that 
the -A- originally characterized the Ist person exclusively, from which it 
spread to other persons. Of course, this suggestion is not new. Sturtevant 
(1942:87—88) suggested that *-k- developed in the Ist person singular 
when a root-final laryngeal was followed by the ending *-xe (that is, *-H,e 
[Kuryłowicz would write *-2,e]). Though a laryngeal explanation along 
these lines has not been generally accepted (cf. Messing 1947:202—203), 
the suggestion that the -k- was originally confined to the Ist person 
singular is still worthy of consideration, especially in view of the evidence 
from other Nostratic languages. 

Uralic: Hungarian Ist person subjective ending -k; Selkup Samoyed Ist 
person subjective ending -k. The 1st person ending -k may also survive in 
the Permian languages in the negative verb: Zyrian / Komi o-g ‘I am not’, 
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e-g ‘I was not’; Votyak / Udmurt u-g ‘I am not’. Greenberg 2000:67—68; 
Collinder 1960:309, §996. 

E. Etruscan: First person singular passive preterite ending -ye, as in: mi 
ara@iale ziyuye ‘I was written for Ara0', mi titasi cver menaye ‘I was 
offered as a gift to Tita’ or ‘I was offered as a gift by Tita’ (cf. Bonfante— 
Bonfante 2002:101). This ending is also found in Raetic: tina-ye ‘I have 
given, I gave’ (cf. Sverdrup 2002:98). 


Greenberg 2000:67—70; Dolgopolsky 1984:89—90 *HVKE. 


402. Proto-Nostratic demonstrative pronoun stem: 


Proximate: *kħa- (~ *khg-) ‘this’; 
Intermediate: *khi- (~ *ke-) ‘that’; 
Distant: *khu- (~ *kho-) ‘that yonder’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ka-, *ki-, *ku- demonstrative pronoun stem: Semitic: 
Aramaic -y (< *-k) in déy ‘that’; Arabic -k in 0aka, ðälika ‘that’; Mehri -k 
in dak ‘that’; Geez / Ethiopic -(k)ku [-n.] an element expressing distance as 
in zakku ‘that’; Gurage ka ‘that’, (Chaha) kam in kamakam ‘such and such’, 
-x (< *-k) in zax ‘that’; Amharic -h (< *-k) in zih ‘this’. Barth 1913:80— 
83; Brockelmann 1908—1913.I:318 and 1[:323—324; Leslau 1979:331, 
343 and 1987:271, 635. Highland East Cushitic: Burji (m. sg.) ku ‘this’, 
(m./f. sg./pl.) káaci ‘that, those’, (m./f. pl.) cí ‘these’; Gedeo / Darasa (m. 
sg./pl.) kunni ‘this, these’, (m. sg./pl.) ikki ‘that, those’; Hadiyya (m. 
sg/pl, f. pl.) ku(k) ‘this, these’, (m. sg./pl., f. pl.) o(k) ‘that, those’; 
Kambata (m. sg./pl., f. pl.) ku ‘this, these’; Sidamo (m. sg.) kuni ‘this’, (m. 
sg. m./f. pl.) kuu?u ‘that, those’, (m. pl.) kuni, kuri ‘these’. Hudson 
1976:255—256 and 1989:150—151, 153; Sasse 1982:111. Cushitic: Galla 
/ Oromo (Wellegga) near demonstratives: (subject) kun(i), (base) kana 
‘this’. Proto-Southern Cushitic (m.) *2uukaa ‘this’, (m. bound) *kaa ‘this’ 
> ]raqw ka ‘this’ (neuter ?); Burunge (m.) ki ‘this’, (m.) ka?a ‘that’; 
K’wadza -(u)ko masculine gender marker’; Maia ka ‘this’; Asa -(u)k, -ok 
masculine gender marker; Dahalo ?uukwa ‘this’. Ehret 1980:296. Omotic: 
Aari unaffixed 3rd person pronominal stems (m. sg.) kí, (f. sg.) kó, (m/f. 
pl.) ké. Ehret 1995:194, no. 309, *kaa ‘this’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *-k- pronoun stem: Georgian [-k-]; Mingrelian [-A-]; Laz 
[-k-]. In the modern Kartvelian languages, *-k- is only found in its 
historical derivatives (cf. Georgian a-k-a ‘here’, i-k-i there"). Klimov 
1964:194 *-k- and 1998:211*-k- pronoun stem; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:368—369 *-k-; Fahnrich 2007:453—454 *-k-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *kte-/*kto-, *Kk^i- demonstrative pronoun stem: 
Hittite (nom. sg.) ka-a-as, (nom.-acc. sg. neuter) ki-i ‘this, that’; Palaic ka- 
‘this (one)’, ki-i-at ‘here’; Greek *ke in: &-keivoc, (poet.) xeivog (Aeolian 
Kíjvoc) ‘that person or thing, that person there’, é-«ei ‘there, in that place’, 
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£-KelOzv, (poet.) xeiOsv “from that place, thence’; Latin ce- in ce-do ‘give 
here", -c(e) in: hi-c, si-c, illi-c, illii-c, tun-c, nun-c, ec-ce; ci- in: cis ‘on 
this side’, citer ‘on this side’, citro ‘to this side’, citra ‘on this side, 
nearer’; Old Irish cé in bith cé ‘this world’; Gothic Aer ‘here, hither’, hi- 
pronominal stem preserved in the adverbial phrases himma daga ‘on this 
day, today’, fram himma ‘from henceforth’, und hina dag ‘to this day’, 
und hita, und hita nu ‘till now, hitherto’ and in hiri ‘come here!’, hidré 
‘hither’; Old Icelandic hann ‘he’, hér ‘here’, hedra ‘here, hither’, hinn ‘the 
other, (emphatically) that’; Old English hé ‘he’, hie ‘they’, hider ‘hither’, 
her ‘here’; Old Frisian hi, he ‘here’, hir ‘here’; Old Saxon hi, he, hie ‘he’, 
her, hir ‘here’; Old High German hia(r) ‘here’ (New High German hier), 
hin(n)a ‘hence, thither, that way, over there’ (New High German hin), 
hin(n)an, hin(n)ana ‘away from here, from hence’ (New High German 
hinnen — only in aus hinnen); Lithuanian Sis ‘this’; Old Church Slavic so 
‘this’. Pokorny 1959:609—610 *ko-, *ke- ‘this’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:452—454 *ko-, *ke-; Mann 1984—1987:606 Sei (*kei, *kein-) 
‘here, there; hither, thither’, 617 *kid (*kide, *kida) ‘hither, here’, 619 
*kis, (f) *kid, *kia, (n.) *kid ‘this, he (she), it’, 620 *kit- ‘this way, 
hither’, 621 *kid, *kia, 621 *kié ‘here, hither’, 622 *kiémo, *kim- ‘hither’, 
622 *kien- (*kion-, *kin-) ‘this’; Watkins 1985:32 *ko- and 2000:43 *ko- 
stem of demonstrative pronoun meaning ‘this’; Mallory—Adams 1997:458 
*kis ‘this (one); Puhvel 1984— .4:3—12 *ke-, *ko-, *ki-; Beekes 
2010.1:397 *ke, *ki; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:329 *ke-/*ki-; Boisacq 
1950:233 *ko-, *ki-, *kio- and 234; Frisk 1970—1973.1:475—476 *ke, 
*ki and 1:476; Hofmann 1966:75—76 *ko-, *ki-, *kio-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:109 *ke and 123; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:192—193 *ke, 
*ko-; *ki (adv.), *k(i)io- and 1:222; De Vaan 2008:102 *Ke, *ki ‘this, 
here’; Orél 2003:172 Proto-Germanic *xe;r, 172 Zi Kroonen 2013:225 
Proto-Germanic *hi ‘this, these’ and 225 *hiar ‘here’; Feist 1939:254 
*kéi-r and 255 *kei-, *ki- (*kio-); Lehmann 1986:182 *key- + adv. -r and 
182—183 *key- ‘here, this’; De Vries 1977:209 *ke-, *ko-, 215, 222— 
223, and 228; Onions 1966:432, 437, and 442; Klein 1971:337 *ki- ‘this 
one’, 343 *ki- ‘this; here’, and 348; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:307 *ke- ‘here’ 
and 309; Kluge—Seebold 1989:309 under hier, *kei- ‘here’; under hin, 
*ki-; and 310; Fraenkel 1962—1965.11:990; Smoczynski 2007.1:639—640 
*Ki-; Derksen 2008:484 *Ki- and 2015:450—451 *£i-. 

Proto-Altaic *&^o- (~ *k-) ‘this’: Proto-Mongolian *kü deictic particle > 
Written Mongolian ene kü ‘exactly this’, tere kü ‘exactly that’; Khalkha 
Xii; Ordos ki; Dagur ke, ke. Proto-Turkic *kö ‘this’ > Salar ku ‘this’; Sary- 
Uighur gu, go ‘this’; Chuvash ko, kov ‘this’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:709 *ko (~ *k*-) ‘this’. 

Gilyak / Nivkh (Amur) kud', (East Sakhalin) kud, kunt ‘that (absent in the 
present situation, formerly referred to in the previous discourse)’. 

Etruscan (archaic) ika ‘this’, (later) eca, ca. 
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Sumerian Ki ‘there, where’. 


Greenberg 2000:91—94; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 982, *K[ü] demonstrative 
pronoun (animate ?); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:403—404, no. 241. 


403. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"ab-a ‘he-goat, male sheep, buck, ram’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kab- 'he-goat, male sheep, buck, ram’: Proto-Semitic 


*kab-att- ‘lamb, he-goat, male sheep, buck, ram’ > Hebrew kepes [732] 
‘lamb’; Syriac kebsa ‘lamb’ (Arabic loan); Akkadian kabsu ‘young (male) 
sheep’; Amorite kabs(an)um ‘lamb’; Arabic kabs ‘ram, male sheep’; 
Harsüsi kabs ‘lamb’; Soqotri Aubs ‘goat’; Sheri / Jibbali kobs ‘lamb’; 
Mehri kabs ‘(male) lamb’. Murtonen 1989:227; Klein 1987:270. 
Proto-Indo-European *K"ab-ro- > (with progressive voicing assimilation) 
*khaph-ro- ‘he-goat, buck’: Greek kóxpog ‘wild boar’; Latin caper ‘he- 
goat’; Umbrian kabru ‘he-goat’; Old Irish gabor ‘goat’; Welsh gafr ‘he- 
goat’; Old Icelandic hafr ‘he-goat, buck’; Faroese havur ‘he-goat, buck’; 
Old English Azfer ‘buck, he-goat’; East Franconian Haberling ‘year-old 
he-goat’; New High German (dial) Haber- in Habergeif ‘bogeyman’. 
Pokorny 1959:529 *kapro- ‘he-goat’; Walde 1927—1932.1:347—348 
*kapro-; Watkins 1985:27 *kapro- and 2000:37 *kap-ro- ‘he-goat, buck’; 
Mann 1984—1987:462 *kapros, -à ‘goat’; Mallory—Adams 1997:229 
*kápros ‘he-goat; Frisk 1970—1973.1:782—783  *kápros; Boisacq 
1950:409 *gapro-s; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:495; Hofmann 1966:132; 
Beekes 2010.1:639—640 *kapro- (root *kh;p-); Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:157—158 *kapros; De Vaan 2008:89; Ernout—Meillet 1979:94— 
95; Orél 2003:148 Proto-Germanic *xabraz; Kroonen 2013:198 Proto- 
Germanic *hafra- ‘billy goat, buck’; De Vries 1977:201. Sanskrit kont 
‘penis’ may belong here as well (cf. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:157). 


Buck 1949:3.26 ram; 3.37 he-goat. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:412, no. 253; 
Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 843, *kabV ‘sheep, goat’. 


404. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"ab-a ‘foot, hoof’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *kab- ‘(sg.) foot, hoof; (pl.) shoes’: Egyptian kbwi ‘sole (of 
foot)’, tbwt, tbt ‘sole (of foot), sandal’. Hannig 1995:880 and 951; 
Faulkner 1962:304; Gardiner 1957:601; Erman—Grapow 1921:208 and 
1926—1963.5:118, 5:361—363. West Chadic *kab- ‘shoes’ > Angas kaap 
‘shoes’. Proto-East Cushitic *kab-/*kob- ‘(sg./sglt.) foot, hoof, footprint; 
(pl./coll.) shoes’ > Burji kótt-ee (< *kob-te) ‘foot, hoof’; Saho kab-ela 
‘shoes’; Afar kab-el ‘shoes’; Arbore kob-o ‘shoes’; Dasenech kob ‘shoes’; 
Elmolo kop ‘shoes’; Sidamo kotte ‘shoe’; Somali kab ‘shoes’; Rendille kob 
‘shoes’; Galla / Oromo kop’-ee ~ kob-ee ‘shoes’, kottee (< *kob-tee) ‘paw, 
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hoof, spoor’; Konso xop-ta ‘footprint, sandal’; Gidole (sglt.) bot: 
‘footprint’, (pl.) hop-a ‘shoe(s)’. Sasse 1979:12 and 1982:119; Hudson 
1989:133. East Cushitic (Werizoid) *xop- ‘shoe, sandal’ > Gawwada xope 
‘shoe, sandal’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:307, no. 1406, *kab- ‘shoe, sandal’. 
According to Orél—Stolbova, the -o- in East Cushitic *kob- is a 
“secondary -o- before a labial”. 

Proto-Indo-European *&/ab- > (with progressive voicing assimilation and 
with laryngeal suffix, as suggested by Mallory—Adams 1997:272 and 
Watkins 2000:43) *&^áp^-Ho- ‘hoof’: Sanskrit saphd-h ‘hoof’; Avestan 
safa ‘hoof of the horse’; Old Icelandic Aófr ‘hoof’; Norwegian hov ‘hoof’; 
Swedish hov ‘hoof’; Danish hov ‘hoof’; Old English höf ‘hoof’; Old 
Frisian Aöf ‘hoof’; Old Saxon hof ‘hoof’; Dutch hoef ‘hoof’; Old High 
German huof ‘hoof? (New High German Huf). Pokorny 1959:530 *kapho- 
or *kdpho- ‘hoof’; Walde 1927—1932.1:346 *kdpho- or *kópho-; Mann 
1984—1987:531 [*kop-]; Watkins 1985:27 *kap(h)o- (lengthened-grade 
form *kap(hjo- in Germanic *ydfaz) and 2000:43 *kop-20- ‘hoof’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:31 *Kop^o- and 1995.1:28 *Kopřo- ‘hoof’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:272 *koph,os ‘hoof’; Orél 2003:181 Proto- 
Germanic *xofaz; Kroonen 2013:238—239 Proto-Germanic *hdfa- ‘hoof’; 
De Vries 1977:247; Onions 1966:447 Common Germanic *yofaz; Klein 
1971:362; Hoad 1986:220; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:318 *kapho- or *küpho-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:318; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:301; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11I:297. 


Buck 1949:6.51 shoe. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:412, no. 253; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 1108, *Ķap/ä] “palm of hand, sole of foot; hoof. 


405. Proto-Nostratic root *kiad- (~ *k'aq-): 
(vb.) *K^ad- ‘to cover, to wrap, to clothe’; 
(n.) *&^ad-a ‘covering, shield, protection’ 
Perhaps identical to: 
(vb.) *K^ad- ‘to tie, to bind’; 
(n.) *&^"ad-a ‘tie, band, fastening’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *kad- ‘to cover, to wrap’: Proto-Semitic *kad-an- ‘to 
cover, to wrap’ > Arabic kadana ‘to wrap oneself in clothes, to yoke oxen 
to the plow’; Akkadian kidinnu ‘divine protection’ (< *kaddnu ‘to protect’ 
< ‘to cover’); Geez / Ethiopic kadana [h. €t] ‘to cover, to wrap, to clothe, 
to hide, to veil, to close, to protect, to forgive (sins)’; Tigrinya kdddnd ‘to 
cover, to clothe’; Tigre kddna ‘to cover’; Harari xdddna ‘to cover, to 
thatch’, mdxdan ‘cover of any kind, lid’; Amharic kddddnd ‘to cover the 
roof with straw, to cover a pot’; Gurage kdddnd ‘to thatch a house, to 
cover with a lid’. Leslau 1963:96, 1979:337, and 1987:275—276. 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil kati ‘protection, safeguard, defense’, kafikai ‘shield’; 
Kannada kaditale ‘shield’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:106, no. 1127. 

C. Proto-Eskimo *gadalir- ‘to cover’: Central Siberian Yupik qayelin- ‘to 
cover’; Sirenik qacir- ‘to heave up on (sled), to cover’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit galliq- ‘to cover’; North Alaskan Inuit qalliq- ‘to cover’; Western 
Canadian Inuit qalligtug- ‘to heap up (on top)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
qalli(C)- ‘to press down (once); Greenlandic qałłir- ‘to cover’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:274. 


Buck 1949:10.14 wind, wrap (vb.); 12.26 cover (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:424—4025, no. 267. 


406. Proto-Nostratic root *kiad- (~ *k'ad-): 
(vb.) *&^ad- ‘to tie, to bind’; 
(n.) *&^ad-a ‘tie, band, fastening’ 
Perhaps identical to: 
(vb.) *K^ad- ‘to cover, to wrap, to clothe’; 
(n.) *&^ad-a ‘covering, shield, protection’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *kad-kad- ‘to tie, to bind’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic &"adk"ada [te&ne&] ‘to tie, to bind’; Tigrinya k"akkvaáda (< 
k”adk”ada) ‘to tie’; Amharic k”dddkk”ddd ‘to tie up (a criminal or 
prisoner)’. Leslau 1987:275. 

B. [Dravidian: Tamil ko (katti-) ‘(vb.) to tie, to fasten, to build, to wear, to 
put on, to bind by spells, to marry, to shut up, to store, to hug, to compare 
with, to be equal; (n.) tie, band, fastening, regulations, custom, building, 
marriage, bundle, packet, dam, causeway’, kattatam ‘building, binding of a 
book, setting of a jewel’, kattanam ‘building’, kattalai ‘code, rule, 
regulations’, kattai ‘dam’; Malayalam keftuka ‘to tie, to build, to clasp, to 
yoke, to dress, to marry, to make into a bundle, to stop, to restrain, to 
become entangled, to clot’, kettikka ‘to cause to tie, to make to wear, to 
give in marriage’, kettu ‘tie, bundle, band, connection (as in marriage), 
restraint, dam, bank, building’, kettakam ‘house’, kattu ‘tie, bundle’; Kota 
kat- (kac-) ‘to tie, to build, to manage (house), to be equal’, kat ‘knot, caste 
custom, case of which decision has been given’, katarm ‘wall of brick or 
stone’, katan ‘caste custom, individual's habit’; Toda kot- (koty-) ‘to tie, to 
build, to kill by witchcraft, to obstruct, to manage (a house)’, kot ‘knot, 
bundle, amulet’, kotas ‘noose’; Kannada kattu ‘(vb.) to tie, to bind, to 
yoke, to build, to shut up, to stop by magic, to bewitch, to amass (wealth), 
to obstruct, to shut, to dam, to be bound, to be stopped; (n.) building, tying, 
checking, restraint, band, tie, bundle, something built, regulation, rule, 
bewitching’, kaffuvike ‘tying, etc.’, kaffuka ‘man who ties’, kattada, 
kattana, katna ‘a building’, kattal ‘state of being bound, tied, surrounded’, 
katte ‘structure of earth or stones to sit upon, embankment, dam, 
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causeway’, gattu ‘dam, embankment’, gatte ‘bale, bundle’; Kodagu kétt- 
(kétti-) ‘to tie, to build’, ké ‘knot, bundle’, katte ‘bund of tank, platform 
built under tree on village green’, kaftada ‘a building’; Tulu kattuni ‘to tie, 
to bind, to build, to amass (wealth)’, kaftavuni ‘to cause to bind or tie, to 
have a house built’, kom ‘band, tie, bundle, regulation, bond’, kattana, 
kattalme ‘building’, katta ‘a dam’, kattale ‘custom, rule’, kattani 
‘necklace’; Telugu kattu ‘(vb.) to tie, to bind, to wear (clothes), to build, to 
bewitch, to obstruct; (n.) tie, bond, knot, band, wearing of a garment, 
restraint, rule or regulation’, kattincu ‘to get built, to cause to be bound or 
tied’, katta ‘dam, embankment; bundle’, kattada, kattadi ‘rule, law, 
fashion, manner’, kaffadamu ‘building’, kattanamu ‘a tie’, gattu ‘dam, 
embankment’; Kolami kat- (katt-) ‘to tie, to build’, Kong ‘platform’, kafta 
‘bund of field’; Naikri kaft- ‘to tie, to build’, katta ‘bund of field, dam, 
dike’, katte ‘necklace’; Naiki (of Chanda) kat-/katt- ‘to bind, to tie hair, to 
build, to attach bowstring’; Parji katt- ‘to tie, to build’, kadk- ‘to tie, to 
fasten, to build’, karta ‘bund of field’; Gadba (Ollari) kat- ‘to tie, to build’, 
(Salur) katt- ‘to bind’, gattu ‘bank’; Gondi kattana ‘to be shut (of door), to 
close or come to grips (of two men fighting)’, kattitand ‘to adhere, to be 
attached to’, katta ‘a dam in the river for catching fish’, katta ‘bund, 
embankment’, kat ‘bank of a river’; Konda kata ‘bundle (of hay, etc.)’, 
gatu ‘bund, bank (of a river, tank, etc.)’, katis- ‘to yoke (plow)’; Pengo 
kata ‘bank of a river’; Kui kaf- ‘to fix, to fasten, to secure’; Kuwi gattu 
‘bund of a field’, kadagattu ‘bank of a river’, gatu “boundary, beach, 
shore; end of a table, field, etc.’; Malto gata ‘rope, cord’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:108, no. 1147; Krishnamurti 2003:199 *kat-/*katt- ‘to tie, 
to bind’, *kart-ay- ‘a dam’.] These forms may belong under Proto- 
Nostratic root *k’ad- (~ *k’ad-) ‘(vb.) to tie, to fasten; to build, to 
construct; (n.) tie, band, fastening’ instead. 


Sumerian kad ‘to fasten, to tie, to bind’, kad; ‘to tie, to fasten’. 


Buck 1949:9.16 bind (vb. tr.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:424—425, no. 267. 


407. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k/al-a ‘female in-law’: 


Note also: 
(n.) *k’el-a ‘female in-law’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kal- ‘female in-law’: Proto-Semitic *kall- ‘daughter-in- 


law, bride’ > Akkadian kallatu, kallutu ‘daughter-in-law, wife of son 
living in his father’s household, bride, sister-in-law’; Hebrew kallah [122] 
“bride, betrothed; daughter-in-law’; Palmyrene klh ‘bride’; Jewish Aramaic 
kalla0à ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Ugaritic klt ‘bride, daughter-in-law (?)’; 
Sabaean Aklin ‘to give in marriage’; Soqotri kdlan ‘bridegroom’; Mehri 
kalon ‘bride, groom’; Hobyot kulun ‘bridegroom’, kulunt- ‘bride’; Sheri / 
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Jibbali kólun ‘bride, bridegroom’; Harsüsi kelon ‘bridegroom’, kelonet 
‘bride’. Klein 1987:277. West Chadic *kalya- ‘woman’ > Zakshi kyel 
‘woman’; Zem kal ‘woman’; Zaar kal ‘woman’; Buu kal ‘woman’; Dokshi 
kali ‘woman’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:310, no. 1419, *kal- ‘female in-law’. 

B. Dravidian: Kurux xalli ‘father’s younger brother’s wife’; Malto qali 
‘mother’s sister’, qalapo ‘sister’s son’, qalapi ‘sister’s daughter’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:123, no. 1318. 

C. Kartvelian: Old Georgian kal-i ‘maiden’ (Georgian kal-i ‘woman, 
daughter’). 

D. Proto-Uralic *kdls (*kdls-w3) ‘sister-in-law’: Finnish käly ‘husband’s 
sister; wife’s sister; wife of the husband’s brother; wife of the wife’s 
brother’; Estonian käli ‘husband’s brother’s wife’; Lapp / Saami 
galojzdne ‘husband’s brother’s wife’; Mordvin (Moksha) kel ‘wife’s 
sister; wife’s brother’s daughter’; Zyrian / Komi kel ‘wife’s sister; wife’s 
brother’s daughter’; Ostyak / Xanty küli ‘wife’s sister; wife's brother's 
daughter’; (?) Yurak Samoyed / Nenets see/ ‘brother-in-law (husbands of 
two sisters)’; (?) Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan sealuy ‘brother-in-law’; (?) 
Yenisei Samoyed / Enets (Hantai) sedi, (Baiha) seri ‘brother-in-law’; (?) 
Selkup Samoyed šäl ‘the husband of the wife's sister or female cousin; the 
wife of the wife’s brother or male cousin; the husband of the husband’s 
sister or female cousin; the wife of the husband’s brother or male cousin’. 
Collinder 1955:23, 1960:406 *kälü, and 1977:43; Sammallahti 1988:538 
*külüw ‘in-law’; Rédei 1986—1988:135—136 *küls (*káls-ws); Décsy 
1990:100 *kälä(vä) ‘sister-in-law’; Janhunen 1977b:67 *keló. Yukaghir 
(Northern / Tundra) kel'il ‘the husband of the wife's sister or female 
cousin; the wife of the wife's brother or male cousin; the husband of the 
husband's sister or female cousin; the wife of the husband's brother or 
male cousin’. Nikolaeva 2006:205. 


Buck 1949:2.66 sister-in-law. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:295—296, no. 162, 
*kalU ‘female relation’; Koskinen 1980:19, no. 47; Dolgopolsky 1998:85—87 
*kdlu/ii ‘a woman of the other exogamous moiety’ (— ‘female relative-in-law, 
bride’) and 2008, no. 862, *kálü ‘a woman of the opposite exogamous moiety’ 
(— ‘female relative-in-law, bride’); Tyler 1968:811, no. 152; Bomhard 
1999a:65; Hakola 2000:52, no. 186. 


408. Proto-Nostratic root *kial- (~ Statt 
(vb.) *K"al- ‘to make a noise, to sound; to call out, to shout’; 
(n.) *křal-a ‘noise, sound’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kal- ‘to make a noise, to sound; to call out, to shout’: 
Proto-Semitic *kal-ah- ‘to call, to cry out, to shout’ > Geez / Ethiopic 
kalha, kallaha [NAc] ‘to cry out, to cry, to shout, to cry aloud, to howl’; 
Tigre kdlah ‘little bell’; Tigrinya (td)kalhe ‘to argue with one another, to 
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quarrel’; Harari kálaha ‘to call someone by shouting’. Amharic (a)klalla 
‘to make a thundering noise’, källälä ‘to resound’. Leslau 1987:282—283. 
Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye kala? (pl. kal?a) ‘bell’; Saho kalah ‘to shout’; 
Awngi / Awiya kaláx-x"a ‘to shout’. According to Leslau (1987:283), the 
Cushitic forms may be loans from Ethiopian Semitic. 

Dravidian: Tamil (reduplicated) kalakala ‘to reiterate a sound, to rustle, to 
tinkle, to chink, to clink, to rattle’, kali ‘to sound, to clamor, to roar’, kallu 
(kalli-) ‘to cause to sound (as a drum)’, ka/akala ‘to rattle, to chatter, to 
gurgle’, kalan ‘sound, noise’; Malayalam ka/akala ‘confused noise, buzz, 
din’; Kannada kalakala ‘confused noise, the murmuring or buzz of a 
crowd’, kalakala ‘noise, clamor, tumult, chattering of birds, the noise of 
rice when nearly boiled’; Tulu kalakala ‘a confused noise, hum’, kalkuni, 
kalku, kalku ‘to cry as a demon or one possessed by an evil spirit’; Telugu 
kalakala imitative word representing laughter; Kuwi kdlori a- ‘to shout’, 
kalovi ‘sound’, kalovi ‘noise’; Naiki (of Chanda) kalla ‘noise’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:121—122, no. 1302; Krishnamurti 2003:486 *kala-kala- 
‘to rustle, to tinkle, to rattle’ (onomatopoeic). 

Proto-Indo-European *khel-/*ktol-, *k^al- *(vb.) to make a noise, to sound; 
to call out, to shout; (n.) noise, sound’: Greek kaA£o ‘to call, to summon’, 
K£Aaóogc ‘noise’; Latin calo ‘to call, to summon’, clamo ‘to call, to shout, 
to cry aloud’; Old Icelandic Ajala ‘to chatter, to talk’, hlóa ‘to bellow, to 
roar’; Old English hiellan ‘to make a noise’, hlowan ‘to low, to make a 
loud sound’; Old Saxon hldwan ‘to low, to roar’; Old Low Frankish 
hluoien ‘to roar’; Dutch Aloeien ‘to roar’; Old High German halon ‘to call, 
to fetch’, hloujen ‘to low, to roar’; Middle High German Aéllen ‘to 
resound’; Lithuanian kalba ‘language’; Latvian kajuót ‘to chatter’; Hittite 
kalles-, kallis- ‘to evoke, to summon’, (reduplicated) kalgalinai- ‘to clang, 
to clash’. Rix 1998a:321—322 *kleh,- ‘to call’; Pokorny 1959:548—550 
*kel- ‘to call’; Walde 1927—1932.1:443—446 *kel-; Mann 1984— 
1987:464 *kal- (*kalaio, *kaleio) ‘to call, to name, to summon, to invite, 
to accuse’, 487 *kelo, -ið ‘to roar, to din, to shout’, 507 *Kklamo, -ið ‘to 
shout’, 515 *KJ- (*kal-) radical type: ‘to call, to name, to abuse’; Watkins 
1985:28—29 *kela- (variant form *kla- < *klag-) and 2000:39 *kela- ‘to 
shout’ (with variant [metathesized] form *klea,-, colored to *klaa,-, 
contracted to *K/a-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:202 *k/*]]l-e(s)- and 
1995.1:174 *K^il-e(s)- ‘to call’; Mallory—Adams 1997:90 *kelh,- ‘to call 
out to’; Boisacq 1950:397—398 *qgala-, *qel(a)- and 429; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:762—763 and II:813; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:484—485 and 
I:511 *kel-a,-; Beekes 2010.1:623—624 *klh,-; Hofmann 1966:129 and 
138; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:141—142 *gel- and I:227; De Vaan 
2008:84—85; Ernout—Meillet 1979:87—88 and 124—125; Kroonen 
2013:231 Proto-Germanic *Aloan- ‘to low, to bellow’; Orél 2003:156 
Proto-Germanic *xalojanan, 177—178 *xloanan; De Vries 1977:230; 
Onions 1966:538 *kla-; Klein 1971:431; Kloekhorst 2008b:430—431; 
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Puhvel 1984— .4:22—24 and 4:25—26; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:207— 
208 *kel(a)-; Smoczynski 2007.1:247—248; Derksen 2015:220 *kelh,-. 

D. Proto-Eskimo *qalar- ‘to make characteristic cry (animal): Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik qallir- ‘to yell, to ring, to whistle, to growl’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik qalrir- ‘to cry, to make inarticulate vocal sound’; Naukan 
Siberian Yupik galrir- ‘to cry, to whistle, to shriek’; Central Siberian 
Yupik qgalrir- ‘to cry, to whine, to twitter, to make characteristic sound 
(animal)’; Sirenik garlar- ‘to make a characteristic animal sound’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit qarluq- ‘to yell, to call (animal); North Alaskan Inuit 
qalnuq- ‘to make characteristic sound (animal)’; Western Canadian Inuit 
qalnuq- ‘to bark (dogs)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit garrulaag- ‘to yell, to 
make inarticulate cries’; Greenlandic Inuit gar¢ur- ‘to twitter, to squeak, to 
squeal’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:279. Proto-Eskimo *galmar- 
‘to call dogs’: Central Alaskan Yupik qalmar- ‘to summon a dog vocally, 
to try to attract a man by flirting (woman)’; Central Siberian Yupik 
qalman- ‘to summon a dog vocally’; Western Canadian Inuit gammagq- ‘to 
call, to lure an animal’; Eastern Canadian Inuit qammatuq- ‘to call (dogs)’; 
Greenlandic Inuit garmar- ‘to call, to lure (dog)’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:279. Proto-Inuit *galayu- ‘to growl’ > Seward Peninsula 
Inuit qaliguzit-, qalinuzaaq- ‘to growl’; North Alaskan Inuit galinu- ‘to 
growl’; Eastern Canadian Inuit qaligulaaq-, qatigula(a)q- ‘to growl’; 
Greenlandic Inuit qaliguuq- ‘to growl, to show the teeth (dog). 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:279. 


Buck 1949:18.13 shout, cry out; 18.24 language; 18.41 call (vb. = summon). 
Moller 1911:126 and 133; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:406, no. 244; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 1049, *ka[L]VhV ‘to shout, to cry, to weep, to make noise’. 


409. Proto-Nostratic root *křal- (~ *khal-): 
(vb.) *K"al- ‘to guard, to hold (back), to watch’; 
(n.) *kal-a ‘protection, care, support; restraint, detention, custody, hold’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kal- ‘to guard, to hold (back), to watch’: Proto-Semitic 
*kal-a?- ‘to guard, to watch, to hold back’, (reduplicated) *kal-kal- ‘to 
hold back, to withhold, to prevent’ > Hebrew kala? [N32] ‘to shut up, to 
restrain, to withhold’; Syriac kala ‘to hold back, to withhold’; Ugaritic kl? 
‘to close, to shut’ (?); Arabic kala?a ‘to guard, to watch, to protect, to 
preserve’; Mandaic kla ‘to hold back, to withhold’; Akkadian kali ‘to 
detain, to delay, to hold back (a person), to keep in custody, to confine, to 
prevent, to hinder; to withhold, to refuse goods, to keep, to deny a wish’; 
Geez / Ethiopic kal?a [hA A] ‘to hinder, to prohibit, to forbid, to prevent, to 
keep back, to hold back, to deprive, to restrain, to impede, to decline, to 
reject, to refuse’, (reduplicated) kalkala [hAhA] ‘to hinder, to prevent, to 
prohibit’; Tigre kál?a ‘to hinder, to prevent’, (reduplicated) kälkälä ‘to 
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hinder, to keep back’; Tigrinya kál?e ‘to prevent, to forbid’, (reduplicated) 
kälkälä ‘to hinder, to keep back’; Gurage (Soddo) källa ‘to prohibit, to 
forbid, to refuse, to prevent, to deprive’, (Soddo) (reduplicated) 
(ta)klakkald ‘to defend, to protect’; Amharic källa ‘to hinder, to impede, to 
prevent’, (reduplicated) käläkkälä ‘to prevent, to prohibit, to forbid, to 
hinder, to impede, to deprive, to bar’; Argobba (reduplicated) käläkkäla ‘to 
hinder, to keep back’. Murtonen 1989:231; Klein 1987:276; Zammit 
2002:357; Leslau 1979:341, 342 and 1987:281—282, 283. Cushitic: Saho- 
Afar kal, kale ‘to hold back’. 

Proto-Indo-European *k*el-/*k'ol- ‘to guard, to watch, to hold (back)': 
Common Germanic *yalóan- ‘to guard, to watch, to hold (back)' > Gothic 
haldan ‘to hold, to take care of, to tend’; Old Icelandic halda ‘to hold fast, 
to keep back, to restrain, to withhold, to keep, to retain, to preserve, to 
hold’, hald ‘hold, fastening; keeping in repair; support, backing; custody’; 
Old Swedish halla ‘to hold’; Old English healdan ‘to hold’, geheald 
‘keeping, custody, protection’; Old Frisian halda ‘to hold, to guard’; Old 
Saxon haldan ‘to hold, to guard’; Dutch houden ‘to hold’; Old High 
German haltan ‘to hold, to guard’ (New High German halten). Pokorny 
1959:548 *kel- ‘to drive’; Walde 1927—1932.1:442—443 *qel-; Watkins 
1985:28 *kel- and 2000:39 *kel- ‘to drive, to set in swift motion’; Orél 
2003:155 Proto-Germanic *xaldan, 155 *xaldanan; Feist 1939:239—240; 
Lehmann 1986:173—174 *kel- ‘to drive’; De Vries 1977:204; Onions 
1966:444; Klein 1971:349; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:285 *kel-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:289; Mallory—Adams 1997:170 *kel- ‘to drive’. 


Sumerian kal ‘to hold, to keep, to retain’. 


Buck 1949:11.15 hold; 11.25 preserve, keep safe, save. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:409, no. 248. 


410. Proto-Nostratic root *kial- (~ Statt 


(vb.) *křal- ‘to point out, to make clear, to make known, to disclose, to 


explain’; 


n.) *K^al-a ‘study, learning; investigation, explanation, clarification’ 
y 8 g p 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kal- ‘to point out, to make clear, to make known, to 


disclose, to explain’: Proto-Semitic *kal-am- ‘to point out, to make clear, 
to make known, to disclose, to explain’ > Akkadian kullumu ‘to show, to 
reveal, to explain, to disclose’; Arabic kalama ‘to address, to speak, to 
talk, to utter, to say’, kalima ‘word, speech, utterance, remark’; Geez / 
Ethiopic kelamate [n,A7ta.] ‘language’ (this may be a loan from Arabic); 
Tigre kaldmdta ‘to incite to fight by praising speeches’, kálamat ‘song’. 
Leslau 1987:284; Zammit 2002:358. 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil kal (karp-, karr-) ‘to learn, to study, to practice (as arts), 
to acquire skill in the use of arms’, kalai ‘arts and sciences, learning, 
erudition’, kalvi ‘studying, learning, erudition, science, practice, scientific 
work’; Malayalam kalkka (karr-) ‘to learn’, kala ‘art, science’; Kota kal 
(kat-) ‘to learn’, kalc- (kalc-) ‘to teach’, kalyv ‘education’; Toda kal- (kat-) 
‘to learn’, kalc- (kalc-) ‘to teach’, kalfy ‘education’; Kannada kal (kalt-), 
kali (kalit-) ‘to learn’, kalisu, kalusu ‘to teach’, kal ‘learning’, kalike 
‘learning, skill’, kalita, kalpi ‘learning, erudition’, kaliyuvike ‘learning, act 
of learning’, kale ‘an art’; Tulu kalpuni ‘to learn, to study’, kalpavuni ‘to 
teach, to investigate’, kalpadi ‘a learned man, sophist; hypocrite’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:120, no. 1297; Krishnamurti 2003:14 *kal-/*kat- 
‘to learn’. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *kalyero- ‘to boast, to brag, to show off’: 
Chukchi kalero- ‘to pretend or appear to be rich’, kalyotke- ‘to boast’; 
Kerek in-kaaliju-u- ‘to show’, kaliru-ttu- ‘to boast’; Koryak kalejo- ‘to 
boast’. Fortescue 2005:127. 


Buck 1949:17.24 learn; 17.25 teach; 18.45 boast (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
407, no. 245. 


411. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k"al’-a ‘reed, stalk, stem, blade of grass, haulm’: 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: the following plant names in Akkadian may belong here 
(though some of them may be loanwords): kalbanu (kalbannu, kulbanu) a 
plant (possibly of foreign origin), kallammehu a plant, kallasidi a plant, 
kala a thorny plant. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada ka//a name of a plant; Tulu ka/lé a kind of grass. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:129, no. 1384. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *K^oIH-mo-/*K^]H-mo- ‘reed, stalk, stem, haulm’: 
Greek vëiouoc ‘reed’, xoXójum ‘the stem or stalk of corn’; Latin culmus ‘a 
stalk, haulm’, calamus ‘a reed’ (< Greek kóAapoc); Old Icelandic halmr 
‘straw, haulm’; Swedish halm ‘straw, haulm’; Norwegian halm ‘straw, 
haulm’; Danish halm ‘straw, haulm’; Old English healm ‘haulm, straw, 
stem’ (Middle English halm); Old Saxon halm ‘stalk, stem, straw’; Dutch 
halm ‘stalk, stem, straw’; Old High German halm, halam ‘stalk, stem, 
straw’ (New High German Halm); Old Prussian salme ‘straw’; Latvian 
salms ‘(a single) straw’; Old Church Slavic slama ‘straw’; Russian solóma 
[conoma] ‘straw’. Pokorny 1959:612 *kolamos, *kolamda ‘grass, reed’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:464 *kolamos, *kolamà; Mann 1984—1987:630 
*kIm- ‘stalk, straw, haulm’, 634 *kolmos, -à ‘straw, stalk, haulm’; Watkins 
1985:32 *kolam- (suffixed form *kolam-o-) and 2000:43 *kola-mo- ‘grass, 
reed’ (oldest form *kola,-mo-); Mallory—Adams 1997:542 *kélh,om 
‘stalk, stem, straw’; Boisacq 1950:397 *kelamo-s-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:760—761 *kolamo-, *kolama-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:483— 
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484 *kolamo-, *kolama; Beekes 2010.1:621—622 *Kolh;-m-, *KIh;-em-; 
Hofmann 1966:129 *kola-mos; De Vaan 2008:150; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:303—304 *kola-mos; Ernout—Meillet 1979:155; Orél 
2003:156 Proto-Germanic *xalmaz; Kroonen 2013:204—205 Proto- 
Germanic *halma- ‘blade of grass’; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:267; De 
Vries 1977:206; Onions 1966:430 *kolmos; Klein 1971:181 and 336; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:285 *kolamos, *kolama; Kluge—Seebold 1989:289 
*kolamo-; Derksen 2008:459 *Kolh;-m- and 2015:548 *kolhy-m-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Volgaic *kalke ‘(a single) hair; stalk, stem’ > Finnish 
kalki ‘(a single) hair; straw, haulm’; Lapp / Saami guol'gá- ‘hair (but not 
the hair on the head of human beings); coat, covering of hair’; Mordvin 
kalgo ‘chive, shive (of flax)’. Collinder 1955:149 and 1977:158; Rédei 
1986—1988:644 *kalke. 

Proto-Altaic *K"ál"o ‘reed, a kind of grass’: Proto-Mongolian *kal- ‘reed, 
feather-grass’ > Written Mongolian qaltal?i ‘reed, feather-grass’; Khalkha 
xaltal$ ‘reed, feather-grass’; Buriat yalayan ‘reed, feather-grass’. Proto- 
Turkic *KA/vak ‘bulrush, reedmace’ > Karakhanide Turkic qasaq ‘bulrush, 
reedmace’; Kirghiz gasaq ‘bulrush, reedmace’, qaseq ‘aftergrass’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:758 *k‘alo ‘reed, a kind of grass’. Due to 
problems with the semantics, the Tungus forms listed by Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak are not included here. 


Buck 1949:8.51 grass. Hakola 2000:50, no. 178. 


412. Proto-Nostratic root *k^al- (~ *khal’-): 
(vb.) *K"al»- ‘to rob, to steal, to hide’; 
(n.) *&^al»-a ‘theft’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil ka! (katp-, katt-) ‘to rob, to steal, to deceive’, kalavani, 
kalavali, kalvan ‘thief’, kallal ‘stealing’, kalavu ‘robbery, theft, deceit, 
hypocrisy, stolen property’; Malayalam kalkukka, kakkuka ‘to steal’; Kota 
kalv- (kald-) ‘to steal’; Toda ko] (kold-) ‘to steal’; Kannada ka! (kald-) ‘to 
steal’, kalla, kala ‘thief’; Kodagu kal- (kapp-, katt-) ‘to steal’; Telugu kalla 
‘falsehood, untruth, lie, fault, deceit’; Malto gale (qad-) ‘to rob, to steal’, 
qalwe ‘thief’, galwi ‘theft’; Brahui xalling ‘to lift (cattle)’, kalp ‘deceitful’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:127—128, no. 1372; Krishnamurti 2003:95 *kal- 
‘to steal’. 

Proto-Indo-European *k"/-ep'-/*k'l-op"- ‘to rob, to steal, to hide’: Greek 
KAérnto ‘to steal’, kàéntng ‘thief’; Latin clepo ‘to steal, to conceal oneself’, 
cleps ‘thief’; Old Irish cluain (< *klopni-) ‘deception’; Gothic *hlifan ‘to 
steal’, Aliftus ‘thief’; Tocharian B kdlyp- ‘to steal’; Old Prussian au-klipts 
‘hidden, concealed’. Rix 1998a:323—324 *klep- ‘to steal (secretly)’; 
Pokorny 1959:604 *klep- ‘to secrete, to steal’; Walde 1927—1932.1:497 
*klep-; Mann 1984—1987:510 *klep- ‘to carry off, to hide, to steal’; 
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Watkins 1985:31 *klep- and 2000:42 *klep- ‘to steal; Mallory—Adams 
1997:595 *klep- ‘+ to lay a hand on’; Boisacq 1950:468 *glep-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:870—871; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:541—542; Hofmann 
1966:147; Beekes 2010.1:713—714 *klep-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:127; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1::232 *klep-; De Vaan 2008:120; Orél 
2003:175 Proto-Germanic *xlefanan; Kroonen 2013:230 Proto-Germanic 
*hlefan- ‘to steal’; Feist 1939:263 *klep-; Lehmann 1986:187 *klep-; 
Adams 1999:175—176 *klep- ‘+ to touch with the fingers, to investigate’; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:203. 


Buck 1949:11.56 steal; 11.57 thief. Caldwell 1913:591; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:423—424, no. 266. 


413. Proto-Nostratic root *kiam- (~ *k^am-) or *q^am- (~ *q'am-): 
(vb.) *ktam- or *qřam- ‘to seize, to grasp, to grip, to clutch’; 
(n.) *ktam-a or *q^am-a ‘grip, hold, hand(ful); bond, fetter’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kam- ‘to seize, to grasp, to grip, to clutch’: Proto-Semitic 
*kam- (*kam-att-, *kam-aw/y-) ‘to seize, to grasp, to grip, to clutch’ > 
Arabic kamasa ‘to seize, to grasp, to grip, to clutch’, kamsa ‘a handful’; 
Akkadian kamü ‘to capture, to overcome, to ensnare’, kamu ‘fetters’, kamü 
‘captured, captive’, kamu (f. kamitu) ‘ensnaring’, kamitu ‘bonds, 
captivity’, kimitu, kimütu ‘captivity’. Berber: Tuareg akmam ‘to hold on 
tightly to something vertical; to clench, to press, to squeeze (for example, 
to weigh down, to bother, to annoy, to worry, to cause difficulties or 
problems)’, takmant ‘a muzzle’; Mzab takmamt ‘a muzzle’; Kabyle kam, 
kammam ‘to muzzle, to suffocate, to stop someone from speaking’, 
takmamt ‘a muzzle’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *kam- ‘to hold’ > Iraqw 
kom- ‘to have’; Burunge kom- ‘to have’; Asa kom- ‘to have’; K’wadza 
komos- ‘to grip’; Dahalo kam- ‘to hold’. Ehret 1980:241. Ehret 1995:198, 
no. 321, *kam- ‘to hold’. 

B. Dravidian: Koraga kamdi ‘to steal’; Telugu kamucu ‘to hold, to seize’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:124, no. 1326. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k'em-th-/*ktom-th-/*km-t"- ‘(vb.) to seize, to 
grasp, to grip, to clutch; (n.) hand’: Gothic handus ‘hand’, -hinpan ‘to 
seize’ (used only in compounds: fra-hinpan ‘to capture, to imprison’, fra- 
hunpans ‘prisoner’), hunps ‘booty’; Old Icelandic hönd ‘hand’, henda ‘to 
catch with the hand’; Old Swedish hinna ‘to obtain’; Swedish hand ‘hand’; 
Norwegian hand ‘hand’; Danish haand ‘hand’; Old English hand ‘hand’, 
ge-hendan ‘to hold’, hentan ‘to try to seize, to attack, to seize’, hup 
‘plunder, booty’, Auntian ‘to hunt’; Old Frisian hand, hond ‘hand’; Old 
Saxon hand ‘hand’; Dutch hand ‘hand’; Old High German hant ‘hand’ 
(New High German Hand), -hunda in herihunda ‘spoils of war’. Mann 
1984—1987:631 *kmt- (or *kmt-) ‘to hold, to seize’; Gamkrelidze— 
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Ivanov 1984.11:850 *£/^]m:[^]- and 1995.1:747 *k/mth- ‘hand (with 
outstretched fingers)’; Orél 2003:159 Proto-Germanic *xandjanan, 159 
*xandlan ~ *xandlo, 159 *xandlojanan, 159 *xanduz, 169 *xenpanan, 194 
*xunpiz ~ *xunpo; Kroonen 2013:207—208 Proto-Germanic *handu- 
‘hand’, 227 *hinpan- ‘to reach for’, and 257 *hunton- ‘to chase’; Lehmann 
1986:122, 176—177, and 196; Feist 1939:161 *kent-, *kend-, 244—245 
*komt-, and 277 *kend-, *kent-; De Vries 1977:222 and 281; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:262—263; Onions 1966:425—426 and 453 *kend-; *kent-, 
*knt-; Klein 1971:333, 342, and 356; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:287; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:290; Vercoullie 1898:103; Szemerényi 1960:69; Markey 
1984:261—292. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kdme(-ne) ‘hand; palm, flat of the hand’ > 
Finnish kämmen ‘palm, flat of the hand; paw’; Vote čämmäl ‘palm, flat of 
the hand’; Estonian kàmmal, kümmel ‘palm, flat of the hand’; (?) Lapp / 
Saami (Kola) kiem ‘flat of the hand, hand’; Ostyak / Xanty (Eastern) 
kóman in kémankayar ‘the hollow hands as a measure’. Collinder 1955:87 
and 1977:103; Rédei 1986—1988:137 *Kküme(-ne). 


Buck 1949:4.33 hand. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:412—413, no. 254. 


414. Proto-Nostratic root *křam- (~ *k^am-): 
(vb.) *k4am- ‘to work, to labor, to toil; to do, to make’; 
(n.) *křam-a ‘work, labor, toil’ 


A. (?) Afrasian: New Egyptian kmt ‘metal tool’. Hannig 1995:884. 


B. 


Proto-Kartvelian *kam-/*km- ‘to do’: Georgian kam-/km- ‘to do’; 
Mingrelian kim- ‘to do’; Laz kom-, kum-, kip- ‘to do’. Klimov 1964:196 
*kam-/*km- and 1998:212 *kam-/*km- ‘to do’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:370—371  *kam-/*km-; Fahnrich 2007:456—457 *kam-/*km-; 
Schmidt 1962:137—138. Proto-Kartvelian *km-en-/*km-n- ‘to make’: 
Georgian kmna (< *kmen- < *kam-en-) ‘to make’; Mingrelian kimin- ‘to 
make’; Laz (n)kimin- ‘to knead dough’. Klimov 1964:199 *kmn- and 
1998:218 *km-en-/*km-n- ‘to make’. 

Proto-Indo-European *K^mH- ‘to work, to toil, to labor’: Sanskrit samyati 
‘to toil at, to exert oneself; Greek xájvo ‘to work, to labor, to toil, to be 
weary’. Rix 1998a:287—288 *kemh)- ‘to become tired, to tire’; Pokorny 
1959:557 *kem(a)- ‘to become tired’; Walde 1927—1932.1:387—388 
*kem(a@)-; Mann 1984—1987:600 *kam- ‘to do, to act, to toil, to 
languish’; Watkins 1985:29 *kema- ‘to be tired, to tire’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:588 *kemh,- ‘to grow tired, to tire oneself with work’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11I:325—326; Boisacq 1950:403—404 *&mn-, *kemd-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:773—774; Hofmann 1966:131 *km-n-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:490 *kem-nea,-, *km-ea,-, *kem-2,-; Beekes 2010.1:632 *kemhy-. 
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Buck 1949:9.11 do, make; 9.12 work, labor, toil (sb. abstr.); work (sb. concr.); 
9.13 work, labor, toil (vb. intr.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:416, no. 258. 


415. Proto-Nostratic root *kiam- (~ *k'am-): 
(vb.) *&^am- ‘to gather together, to collect’; (adv.) ‘together, along with’; 
(n.) *&^am-a ‘collection, assemblage, gathering’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *kam- 'to gather together, to collect': Semitic: Akkadian 
kamāsu (Middle Assyrian kamasu) ‘to gather, to collect, to bring in 
(barley, persons, animals, documents, or objects)’, kummusu ‘to gather in 
barley, to collect or assemble persons; (in the stative) to be assembled, 
stationed’, sukmusu ‘to collect, to place’, nakmusu ‘to be gathered’. 
Berber: Tuareg kamat ‘to gather up, to collect, to pick up; to be picked up, 
to be gathered up, to be collected’, akmu ‘act of picking up, collecting’; 
Tamazight kammam ‘to amass, to pick up and carry in one’s arms’, tukkimt 
‘armful, load, burden’; Kabyle kammam ‘to amass’, takumma ‘armful’, 
ukkim ‘fist, a punch’; Mzab tçuma ‘bundle, large package’. 

Kartvelian: Svan kdm-/km- (inf. li-km-e) ‘to join or add something to 
somebody or something’, käma ‘addition to a share’. 

Proto-Indo-European *k'em-/*k'om-/*k'm- ‘to gather together’: Albanian 
qem ‘to gather’; Latvian K'ems ‘bunch’. Mann 1984—1987:487 *kem- ‘to 
gather’. Proto-Indo-European *k'om- ‘together, along with’: Latin com-, 
cum ‘together with’; Oscan com-, kum ‘together with’; Umbrian com 
‘with, along with’; Old Irish com- ‘with’; Welsh cyf-, cyn-, cy- ‘with’; 
Gaulish com- ‘with’. Pokorny 1959:612—613 *kom ‘alongside’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:458—460 *kom; Mann 1984—1987:528 *kom, *kom- 
‘with, together’; Watkins 1985:32 *kom and 2000:43 *kom ‘beside, near, 
by, with’; Mallory—Adams 1997:646 *ko(m) ‘with, side by side’; Lindsay 
1894:581; De Vaan 2008:128 *Kom ‘with’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:156; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:251—253; Lewis—Pedersen 1937:78— 
79; Thurneysen 1946:502—504; Brugmann 1904:478—479 *ko, *kom. 


Buck 1949:12.21 collect, gather; 12.22 join, unite. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
414—415, no. 256. 


416. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&^an»-a ‘stem, stalk, stick’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *kan- ‘stem, stalk, shoot’: Proto-Semitic *kann- ‘stem, 
stalk, shoot’? > Akkadian kannu ‘slip (of a plant), stalk, shoot (of a tree)’; 
Syriac kanná ‘stem (of a tree), stalk, root (of a plant)’; Hebrew ken [19] 
‘base, pedestal; office, place’ (< ‘base [root] of a plant’), kannah [1123] 
‘plant, shoot’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible), kannah [12D] ‘base, 
stand’; Tigre kandt ‘rowing-pole’. Murtonen 1989:235; Klein 1987:280. 
Berber: Tawlemmet takanit ‘a kind of plant’; Tamazight takumat ‘tan (bark 
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of an oak)’. Cushitic: Bilin kand ‘tree’; Kemant kana ‘tree’; Awngi / 
Awiya kani ‘tree’. Appleyard 2006: 140. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kanni ‘sprout, shoot, tender leaf; Malayalam kanni 
‘shoot of betel vines, palm leaves’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:111, no. 
1185. Kota kank ‘thin dry sticks used as kindling or in a bunch as a torch’; 
Kannada kanike, kanuku ‘stalk of the great millet when deprived of its 
ear’, kandike ‘a stalk or stem’; Tulu kanaky ‘fuel, firewood’; Telugu 
kanika ‘a stick’; (?) Kuwi kandi ‘stick (dried), twig’; Kurux kont ‘wood, 
fuel, timber’; Malto kanku ‘wood’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:110, no. 
1165. Proto-Dravidian *kan-p- > *kamp- ‘stem, stalk, stick’: Tamil kampu 
‘flower-stalk, flowering branch, handle, shaft, haft’; Malayalam kampu 
‘stem, stalk, stick of an umbrella’; Kannada kamu, kavu ‘stalk, culm, stem, 
handle’; Telugu kama ‘stem, stalk, stick, handle (of an axe, hoe, umbrella, 
etc.), shaft’; Gadba (Salur) kay ‘butt of an axe’; Gondi kame ‘stalk of a 
spoon’, kame ‘handle of a ladle’; Kuwi kamba, kamba ‘handle’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:135, no. 1454. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *K"ent^-/*K^ont^- ‘prick, point, spike’: Greek kevtéo 
‘to prick, to goad, to spur on; to sting; to prick, to stab’, Kkévtpov ‘any 
sharp point’, Kovtdc ‘a pole’; Latin contus ‘a pole used for pushing a boat 
along; a long spear or pike’ (< Greek Kovtéc); Old Irish cinteir ‘spur’; 
Welsh cethr ‘nail, tip’; Breton kentr ‘spur’; Cornish kenter ‘spike’; Old 
High German hantag, hantig ‘bitter, sharp’ (New High German hantig). 
Rix 1998a:290 *kent- ‘to prick, to pierce’; Pokorny 1959:567 *kent- ‘to 
prick, to pierce, to stab’; Walde 1927—1932.1:402 *kent-; Mann 1984— 
1987:609 *kent- ‘prick, point, spike’, 609 *kentrom, -à (*kntr-) ‘point, 
spike, spur’; Watkins 1985:29 *kent- and 2000:40 *kent- ‘to prick, to jab’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:236 *k/Jent{"]- and 1995.1:205 *£^ent^- ‘to 
stab’; Mallory—Adams 1997:509—510 *kent- ‘sharp’; Boisacq 1950:434; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:820—821; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:515; Hofmann 
1966:139; Beekes 2010.1:672—673 *kent-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:140— 
141; Kluge—Seebold 1989:293. 

D. (?) Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kanta- ‘stump’ > Finnish kanta ‘base, 
stump; standpoint’, kanto ‘stump’; Livonian kand ‘tree-trunk; stump; 
substructure of a hayrick’; Lapp / Saami guoddo/gud'du- ‘stump (of a 
tree)’; Mordvin kando ‘wind-fallen tree’; Vogul / Mansi Kóónt ‘vertical 
support of a storehouse; foot of a pillar (post) of a storehouse’. Collinder 
1955:85 and 1977:102; Rédei 1986—1988:123 *kanta. 


Dolgopolsky 1998:69—70, no. 87, *kanV(-bV) ‘stalk, trunk’ (‘log’) and 2008, 
no. 894, *kan|nV(-tV) ‘stalk, trunk of a tree’; Bomhard 1999a:62; Hakola 
2000:53, no. 194. 


417. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ktany-a ~ *khin’-a ~ *khuny-a ‘bee, honey’: 
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Afrasian: Proto-East Cushitic *kan(n)-, *kin(n)- ‘bee’ > Somali sinn-i 
‘bee’; Konso xan-ta ‘bee’; Gidole han-t(a) ‘bee’; Galla / Oromo kann-i-sa 
‘bee’ (Borana kinn-ii-sa ‘bee’ [< *kann-ii-sa]); Gedeo / Darasa kinn-ii-sa 
‘bee’. Sasse 1979:6 and 24; Hudson 1989:25. 

Dravidian: Irula kunni ‘bee’; Kota kuny ‘bee’; (?) Tulu koni, kondi ‘a 
sting’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:170, no. 1867. 

Proto-Indo-European  *K^nH-k^o- ‘honey, honey-colored’: Sanskrit 
kancana-h ‘golden’, karicaná-m, kanaka-m ‘gold’; Greek «vynkdc (Doric 
KvaKoc) ‘pale yellow’; Old Icelandic hunang ‘honey’; Faroese hunangur 
‘honey’; Norwegian huning ‘honey’; Old Danish honni(n)g ‘honey’; 
Swedish honung, honing ‘honey’; Old English hunig ‘honey’; Old Frisian 
hunig ‘honey’; Old Saxon honeg, huneg ‘honey’; Middle Dutch honich, 
honinc ‘honey’ (Dutch honig, honing); Old High German honag, honang 
‘honey’ (New High German Honig). Pokorny 1959:564—565 *k,nokó- 
‘golden (color); Walde 1927—1932.1:400 *q.naqo-; Watkins 1985:29 
*k(e)nako- and 2000:40 *k(e)nako- ‘yellow, golden’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:195 *qnqenó-; Mallory—Adams 1997:271 *knh,onks ‘honey- 
colored, golden'; Boisacq 1950:475—476; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:547; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:882—883; Hofmann 1966:149; Beekes 2010.1:722— 
723 *knh,kó-, Kroonen 2013:255—256 Proto-Germanic *hunanga- 
‘honey’ (< *kph;-onK-o-); Orél 2003:193 Proto-Germanic *xunagan; De 
Vries 1977:266; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:297 *kanako-; Klein 1971:352; 
Onions 1966:446 Common Germanic *yuna(y)gam; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:185—186  *knHko-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:315—316; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:315—316 *knako-. 


Buck 1949:3.82 bee; 5.84 honey. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:411, no. 251; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1086a, *K[U]R[H]V or *k[U]n|nV ‘bee’. 


418. Proto-Nostratic root *k'ay- (~ *ktan-): 
(vb.) *křay- ‘to make a noise, to sound’; 
(n.) *&^"aj-a ‘noise, (ringing or tinkling) sound’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian kny ‘to call’. Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:132. 


B. 


Dravidian: Tamil (reduplicated) kanakana ‘to sound, to rattle, to jingle, to 
tinkle’; Kannada kana an imitative sound, (reduplicated) kanakana ‘the 
ringing sound of unbroken earthen or metal vessels, bells, etc., when 
struck with the knuckles’; Tulu ganily ‘tinkling’, gananny ‘a tinkling 
sound’; Telugu (reduplicated) ganagana ‘the ringing or tinkling of bells’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:110, no. 1162. 

Proto-Indo-European *křan- ‘to make a noise, to sound’: Greek Kavaxń 
‘sharp sound, the ring or clang of metal’, kavdcom ‘to pour with a 
gurgling sound’, kavayéo, kavayiCo ‘to ring, to clash, to clang (of metal)’, 
Tii-Kavóg ‘cock, rooster’ (< ‘dawn-singer’); Latin cano ‘to sing, to sound, 
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to play an instrument’; Umbrian kanetu ‘to sing, to play music’; Old Irish 
canim ‘to sing’; Gothic hana ‘cock, rooster’; Old Icelandic hani ‘cock, 
rooster’; Swedish hane ‘cock, rooster’; Old English henn ‘hen’, henna 
‘fowl’, hana ‘cock, rooster’; Old Frisian henne ‘hen’, hona ‘cock, rooster’; 
Old Saxon hano ‘cock, rooster’, hon ‘fowl, hen’; Dutch haan ‘cock, 
rooster’, hen ‘hen’; Middle Low German henne ‘hen’; Old High German 
henna ‘hen’ (New High German Henne), hano ‘cock, rooster’ (New High 
German Hahn), huon ‘fowl, hen’ (New High German Huhn). Rix 
1998a:305—306 *kan- ‘to sing, to sound’; Pokorny 1959:525—526 *kan- 
‘to sing’; Walde 1927—1932.1:351 *qan-; Mann 1984—1987:600—601 
*kan- ‘to sing, to hum, to bark, to echo’; Watkins 1985:27 *kan- and 
2000:36—37 *kan- ‘to sing’; Mallory—Adams 1997:519 *kan- ‘to sing’; 
Boisacq 1950:316 and 405; Hofmann 1966:131; Frisk 1970—1973.1:626 
and 1:776; Beekes 2010.1:634; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:408 and 1:491; 
De Vaan 2008:87—88; Ernout—Meillet 1979:93—94 *kene/o-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:154—155; Orél 2003:161  Proto-Germanic 
*xanon; Kroonen 2013:207 Proto-Germanic *hanan- ‘rooster, singer’; 
Feist 1939:243—244 *kan-; Lehmann 1986:176 *kan- ‘to sing’; De Vries 
1977:208; Onions 1966:436; Klein 1971:342; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:282; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:287, 305, and 319; Vercoullie 1898:101 and 109. 
Proto-Uralic *kay3- ‘to call’: Hungarian hiv-/hivo- ‘to call, to invite’; 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets haaya- ‘to ask, to request, to beg’; Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets kaya- ‘to ask, to request, to beg’; Selkup Samoyed kuera- 
‘to ask, to request, to beg’. Collinder 1955:14, 1960:406 *kyy3-, and 
1977:35; Rédei 1986—1988:125—126 *kans- (*kay3-); Décsy 1990:100 
*kanga ‘(to) call’. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kəņ(læ)- ‘to growl, to snarl’ > 
Chukchi &27-?ejge- ‘to growl, to snarl’; Koryak kayla- ‘to growl, to snarl’. 
Note also Kamchadal / Itelmen keiyai- ‘to roar’ (this may be a loan from 
Chukotian). Fortescue 2005:150. 


Buck 1949:18.12 sing. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:415—416, no. 257; Hakola 
2000:53, no. 193; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1076, *KanV ‘to sing, to sound’. 


419. Proto-Nostratic root *křap’-: 


(vb.) *&^ap^- ‘to take, seize, or grasp with the hand; to press or squeeze with 


the hand’; 


(n.) *&^ap^-a ‘hand’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kap- '(vb.) to take, to seize; (n.) hand': Proto-Semitic 


*kapp- ‘palm, hand’ > Hebrew kag [Ð] ‘palm’; Phoenician kpp ‘palm of 
the hand’; Imperial Aramaic kp ‘hand’; Syriac kappa ‘palm of the hand’; 
Ugaritic kp ‘palm, hand’; Akkadian kappu ‘hand’; Arabic kaff ‘palm of the 
hand, hand’; Sheri / Jibbali keff ‘to withhold, to keep someone quiet’, kef 
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‘paw, claw, palm of the hand’; Harsüsi kef ‘flat of the hand, claw, paw’; 
Mehri kaf ‘to withhold, to keep someone quiet’, kaf ‘palm of the hand, 
paw, claw’. Diakonoff 1992:85 *kapp- ‘palm of the hand’; Murtonen 
1989:236—237; Klein 1987:283; Zammit 2002:356. Egyptian kp ‘enemy’s 
hands separated from his arms, cut off hands’. Erman—Grapow 1921:195 
and 1926—1963.5:118; Hannig 1995:880. Orél—Stolbova 1995:312, no. 
1428, *kap- ‘hand’. 

Elamo-Dravidian: Royal Achaemenid Elamite kap-pi ‘catch, latch, clasp, 
brooch’. Dravidian: Kurux kappna ‘to cover or press gently with the hand, 
to throw the hand or claws upon in order to catch, to feel with the hand or 
feet for knowing’, kappar érnd ‘to feel, to touch’; Malto kape ‘to touch, to 
meddle’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:114, no. 1225; Krishnamurti 2003:144 
*kap-, *kapp-/*kaw- ‘to cover, to overspread’. 

Proto-Indo-European *K"ap^- ‘to take, to seize’: Latin capio ‘to take, to 
seize’; Old Irish cachtaim ‘to take captive’; Welsh caeth ‘slave’; Gothic 
*haftjan ‘to hold fast to’; Old Icelandic haft ‘bond, chain’ (pl. höft 
‘fetters’), haftr (f. hafta) ‘prisoner’, bont ‘bond’, hepta, hefta ‘to bind, to 
fetter’; Old English hæft ‘bond, fetter; captivity’, hæftan ‘to bind; to 
confine, to imprison, to arrest’, haften ‘custody’, hzfinian ‘to take 
captive’; Old Frisian heft(e) ‘captivity’; Old High German gi-heftan ‘to 
fetter’ (New High German heften), haft ‘captivity’ (New High German 
Haft). Rix 1998a:307—308 *keh;p- ‘to grasp, to seize, to grab, to snatch’; 
Pokorny 1959:527—528 *kap- ‘to grasp’; Walde 1927—1932.1:342—345 
*gap-; Mann 1984—1987:471 *kapio, *kapmi ‘to take, to seize, to lift’; 
Watkins 1985:27 *kap- and 2000:37 *kap- (suffixed form *kap-yo-) ‘to 
grasp’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:146 *Kf^Jap[^]- and 1995.1:125 
*khap'- ‘to have, to catch’; Mallory—Adams 1997:90 *kaptos ‘captive’, 
*kap- ‘to take, to seize’ and 563 *kap- ‘to seize’; De Vaan 2008:89—90; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:95—97; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.I:159— 
160 *qap-; Orél 2003:149 Proto-Germanic *xafjanan, 149 *xaftan ~ 
*xafiaz, 149 *xaftaz I, 149 *xaftaz IL, 149 *xaftjan, 149 *xaftjanan, 149 
*xafinojanan — *xaftenojanan; Feist 1939:230; Lehmann 1986:167—168 
and 168; De Vries 1977:209 and 222; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:280 and 296; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:286 and 299. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kapps- ‘to take, to seize, to grasp’ > Finnish 
kaappaus ‘captive, coup, hijacking’; Mordvin (Erza) kapode- ‘to grab 
quickly’. Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kdppd ‘hand, paw’ > Finnish káppá ‘hand, 
paw’, kdpdld ‘paw’; Estonian käpp (gen. käpa) ‘claw, paw, hand’; 
Mordvin (Erza) kepe, (Moksha) kdpd ‘barefooted’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:651—652 *kdppd. 

Proto-Altaic *ktap"V- ‘to press, to grasp’: Proto-Tungus *yap-ki- ‘to 
strangle, to throttle’ > Evenki apki- ‘to strangle, to throttle’; Lamut / Even 
apqv- ‘to strangle, to throttle’; Negidal apqu- ‘to strangle, to throttle’; 
Orok xyaqpi- ‘to strangle, to throttle’. Proto-Mongolian *kab- ‘to pinch, to 
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squeeze, to grasp, to hold; to join, to press together’ > Mongolian qabci- 
‘to compress, to press or squeeze together’, gabciyda- ‘to be pressed, 
squeezed, jammed, pitched’, gabciyu ‘narrow, tight, constricted’, 
qabciyurda- ‘to compress, to squeeze, to pinch’, qabcila- ‘to squeeze, to 
press, to compress’, gabcily-a ‘oppression, pressure, squeezing, jamming’; 
Khalkha yavci-, yavsr- ‘to join, to press together’, yavt-, yavigay ‘flat’; 
Buriat yabsa- ‘to pinch, to squeeze, to grasp, to hold’; Kalmyk yapčə-, 
yawsa-, yawl- ‘to pinch, to squeeze, to grasp, to hold’; Ordos cabci- ‘to 
pinch, to squeeze, to grasp, to hold’; gdbtdgd ‘flat’, cabtá- ‘to be flat’; 
Dagur karci-, yawci- ‘to pinch, to squeeze, to grasp, to hold’, kabtage, 
kabetegay ‘flat’, kabtecié- ‘to pinch, to squeeze, to grasp, to hold’. Proto- 
Turkic *Kap- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) gap- 
‘to grasp, to seize, to capture’; Karakhanide Turkic qap- ‘to snatch, to 
take’; Turkish kap- ‘to snatch, to seize, to carry off, to acquire’, kapici 
‘one who seizes’, kapan ‘who seizes or grabs’, kapış ‘manner of seizing, 
looting’, kapış- ‘to snatch something from one another’; Gagauz kap- ‘to 
snatch, to take; to bite’; Azerbaijani cap- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’; 
Turkmenian cap- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’; Uzbek qəp- ‘to snatch, to 
take; to bite’; Uighur qap- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’; Tatar qap- ‘to 
snatch, to take; to bite’; Bashkir gap- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’; Kirghiz 
qap- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’; Kazakh qap- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’; 
Noghay qap- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) qap- ‘to 
snatch, to take; to bite’; Chuvash yip- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’; Yakut 
xap- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’. Poppe 1960:43—44, 48, 89, 137, and 146; 
Street 1974:16 *kap- ‘to grasp, to seize’, *kap-ti- ‘to squeeze’; Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:766—767 *k‘ap‘V ‘to press, to grasp’. 

Proto-Eskimo *kapat- and *kapay- ‘to be narrow, constricted; to be tight- 
fitting’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik kapxita- ‘to be constricted, narrow’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik kapxita- ‘to be narrow’; Central Siberian Yupik 
(with metathesis) kaxpasq"aaq, kaxpastaaq ‘narrow opening’; North 
Alaskan Inuit kapit ‘to be tight-fitting’; Western Canadian Inuit kapit- ‘to 
be tight (garment)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit kapit- ‘to pull outer garment 
over atigi’; Greenlandic Inuit kapit- ‘to pull outer garment over inner one’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:139. 


Buck 1949:4.33 hand; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of; 12.62 narrow. Brunner 
1969:39; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.I:313—315, no. 190, *kaba/*kap‘a ‘to 
seize’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1107, *KapV ~ *KapV ‘to seize’; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:404—405, no. 242; Hakola 2000:55, no. 201. 


420. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"ap^-a ‘bowl, cup, jar, container; skull’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kap- ‘bowl, cup, jar, container’: Proto-Semitic *kapr- 


‘bowl, cup, jar, container’ > Akkadian kapru ‘a type of sacrifice and a 
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platter for it’; Hebrew kagor [1122] ‘small bowl (of gold or silver used in 
the temple)’; Syriac kagürta ‘an earthen vessel, crock’; Arabic kāfira ‘jar’; 
Geez / Ethiopic kafar [h&.C] ‘basket, container for measuring, bushel’; 
Tigrinya käfär ‘big basket’. Klein 1987:283; Leslau 1987:276—277. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *k"ap"- ‘bowl, cup, jar, container; head’: Sanskrit 
kapala-m ‘cup, bowl; skull’, kapticchala-m ‘tuft of hair on the back of the 
head (hanging down like a tail), the fore-part of a sacrificial ladle’; Latin 
capis ‘a one-handled vessel (used in sacrifices)’, caput ‘the head’; Old 
English hafela, heafola ‘head’, hafud- ‘head’. Probably also (with 
unexplained diphthong in the first syllable): Gothic Aaubip ‘head’; Old 
Icelandic Aófuó ‘head’; Swedish huvud ‘head’; Old English héafod ‘head’; 
Old Frisian haved, had ‘head’; Old Saxon hdbid ‘head’; Dutch hoofd 
‘head’; Old High German houbit ‘head’ (New High German Haupt). 
Pokorny 1959:529—530 *kap-ut, -(é)lo- ‘head’; Walde 1927—1932.I: 
346—347 *gap-ut, -(&)lo- Mann 1984—1987:471 *kapitios (*kaputios) 
‘top, head, hill’; Watkins 1985:27 *kaput and 2000:37 *kaput- ‘head’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:813, fn. 3, *k/"]ap["]ut["]-, *k[^Tap[^]-el- 
and 1995.1:713, fn. 26, *k^aphurh-, *ktap'-el- ‘head’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:260—261 *kdput ‘head’ and 261 *kapolo- ‘head, skull’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:155 and L156 *kaput-; De Vaan 2008:90 and 91; Orél 
2003:148 Proto-Germanic *xabudan, 165 *xaubudan ~ *xaubidan 
(secondary variants [taboo?] of *xabudan); Kroonen 2013:215 Proto- 
Germanic *ha(u)beda- ~ *ha(u)buda- ‘head’; Feist 1939:248; Lehmann 
1986:178—179 *kap-ut-; De Vries 1977:279; Onions 1966:432; Klein 
1971:337; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:293—294; Kluge—Seebold 1989:297 
*kapwet-/*kaput-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:155—156. 

C. Proto-Altaic *křapřa ‘vessel, container’: Proto-Tungus *yapsa ‘container, 
box, bag’ > Manchu absa ‘a birchbark container’; Evenki awsa ‘box, bag’; 
Lamut / Even aws» ‘bag’; Negidal awfsak ‘box’; Nanay / Gold yapsio 
*box'; Orok yapsaw ‘bag’. Proto-Mongolian *kayurcag, *kayircag ‘small 
box, chest? > Written Mongolian qayurcay, qayircay ‘small box, chest’; 
Khalkha yircag, yaircag ‘small box, chest; Buriat yürcag ‘coffin’; 
Kalmyk xürcey ‘large box, chest’; Ordos yárcac ‘small box, chest’; 
Monguor yaa ‘small box, chest’. Proto-Turkic *Kapircak, *Kapsak ‘box, 
coffin; basket? > Karakhanide Turkic gapircaq ‘box, coffin; basket’; 
Turkish [koburcuk] (dial. [kapurgak]) ‘box, coffin’, (dial) [kabzak, 
kabsak] ‘basket’; Turkmenian capirjaq “box, coffin’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:763 *k‘ap‘a ‘a kind of vessel, box’. 


Buck 1949:4.20 head. 
421. Proto-Nostratic root *ktap’- (~ *K^ap '-): 


(vb.) *křap- ‘to buy; to pay back’; 
(n.) *křap -a ‘recompense, tribute, pay-back’ 
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A. Dravidian: Tamil kappam ‘tribute’; Malayalam kappam ‘tribute, taxes’; 


Kannada kappa, kappu ‘tribute’; Tulu kappa ‘tribute, an offering’; Telugu 
kappamu ‘tax, tribute, subsidy’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:113, no. 1218; 
Krishnamurti 2003:8 *kapp-am ‘a kind of tax, tribute’. 

(?) Proto-Indo-European *k/ap’- ‘to obtain’: Proto-Germanic *yaflen- ‘to 
have’ > Gothic haban ‘to have, to hold’; Old Icelandic hafa ‘to have, to 
hold; to keep, to retain; to bring, to carry; to take, to carry off; to get, to 
gain, to win’; Faroese hava ‘to have’; Swedish hava ‘to have’; Norwegian 
hava ‘to have’; Danish have ‘to have’; Old English habban ‘to have, to 
hold; to take; to possess’; Old Frisian hebba ‘to have, to own, to get, to 
receive, to keep, to maintain’; Old Saxon hebbian ‘to have’; Dutch hebben 
‘to have’; Old High German habén ‘to have’ (New High German haben). 
Orél 2003:147 Proto-Germanic *xaban, 147 *xabénan; Kroonen 2013:197 
Proto-Germanic *habén- ‘to have’; Feist 1939:229 (etymology uncertain); 
Lehmann 1986:167 (etymology uncertain); De Vries 1977:201; Onions 
1966:431; Klein 1971:336; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:157; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:287; Kluge—Seebold 1989:284; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:276— 
277 *khabh-. As noted by Lehmann (1986:167): “Since PIE lacked a verb 
corresponding to 'have' indicating possession and auxiliary function, 
[Gothic] haban must have originated in Gmc;..." The Germanic forms 
cited above have been contaminated by reflexes of Proto-Indo-European 
*khaph_ ‘to take, to seize’ (cf. Lehmann 1986:167). 

Proto-Altaic *křapa- ‘to buy; to pay back’: Proto-Tungus *yab- ‘to buy; to 
complain, to start a lawsuit" > Manchu yabsa- ‘to accuse, to bring to 
court’, yabsan ‘accusation, complaint’; Ulch yapsi- ‘to complain, to start a 
lawsuit’; Orok yaw- ‘to buy’, yapsi- ‘to complain, to start a lawsuit’; 
Nanay / Gold yapsi- ‘to complain, to start a lawsuit’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:760—761 *k‘apa ‘to buy, to pay back’. 


Buck 1949:11.11 have; 11.65 pay (vb.); 11.69 tax; 11.81 buy. 


422. Proto-Nostratic root *ktar- (~ *ktar-): 


(vb.) *K"ar- ‘to cut, to cut into, to cut off’; 
(n.) *k/ar-a ‘cut, incision’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *křar-a ‘skin, hide; bark, rind’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kar- ‘to cut, to cut into, to cut off : Proto-Semitic *kar-at- 


‘to cut off, to cut down’ > Hebrew karaé [MJ] ‘to cut off, to cut down’; 
Phoenician krt ‘woodcutter’ (?); Akkadian karātu ‘to strike, to cut off, to 
break off’, kartu ‘cut up’; Tigrinya kdrdtd ‘to cut’, kdrtdtd ‘to nibble’. 
Murtonen 1989:240; Klein 1987:288. Proto-Semitic *kar-ad- ‘to cut off > 
Arabic karada ‘to cut off, to shear’. Proto-Semitic *kar-ay- ‘to cut into, to 
make cuts or incisions, to dig’ > Hebrew karah [MJ] ‘to dig’; Aramaic 
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kara ‘to dig’; Ugaritic kry ‘to dig’; Arabic karā ‘to dig’, karw ‘digging, 
excavation’; Geez / Ethiopic karaya [Nd] ‘to dig (a well, in the ground), 
to make holes, to dig up, to excavate, to peck (the eyes), to make cuts or 
incisions’; Tigre kära ‘cut off (by digging)’; Amharic kdrdyyd ‘to dig, to 
till the earth’; Gurage käre ‘to dig a hole’; Harari xara ‘to dig a hole’. 
Murtonen 1989:239; Klein 1987:285; Leslau 1963:97, 1979:347, and 
1987:294—295. Egyptian krt ‘carnage, massacre’, (reduplicated) krkr 
‘knife’. Hannig 1995:887; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:136. Chadic: 
Ngizim karmu ‘to chop, to cut down, to chop off’. Highland East Cushitic: 
Gedeo / Darasa kar- ‘to cut down a tree’; Sidamo kar- ‘to fell (a tree)’. 
Hudson 1989:249 and 376. Ehret 1995:200, no. 330, *kur-/*kar- ‘to cut 


H 


up’. 

Proto-Indo-European *K^er-/*K^or-/*k^r- ‘to cut off, to cut down’: Hittite 
(3rd sg. pres.) kar-as-zi ‘to cut off’; Sanskrit kartati, krntáti ‘to cut, to cut 
off, krnáti ‘to injure, to kill’; Avestan karantaiti ‘to cut, to flay; to clean, 
to dress (a slaughtered animal)’; Greek Keipo ‘to cut off, to clip, to hew 
down’; Old Icelandic skera ‘to cut, to shape’; Faroese skera ‘to cut’; 
Norwegian skjera ‘to cut’; Swedish skära ‘to cut’; Danish skjære ‘to cut’; 
Old English sceran, scieran ‘to cut, to shear’, scéarra ‘shears, scissors’, 
sceard ‘notched, with pieces broken off or out’, scierdan ‘to injure, to 
destroy’; Old Frisian skera ‘to cut, to shear’, skéra ‘shears, scissors, 
clippers’; Old Saxon skerian ‘to cut, to shear’, skara ‘shears, scissors, 
clippers’; Dutch scheren ‘to cut, to shear’, schaar ‘shears, scissors, 
clippers’; Old High German skeran ‘to cut, to shear’ (New High German 
scheren), scár(a) ‘scissors, shears, clippers’ (New High German Schere); 
Lithuanian kerpu, kipti ‘to cut (with scissors)’; Tocharian A kdrst-, B 
karst- ‘to cut off, to cut down, to terminate; to tear; to destroy utterly’. Rix 
1998a:503 *(s)ker- ‘to cut off, to shear, to scrape (off); Pokorny 
1959:938—947 *(s)ker-, *(s)kera-, *(s)kre- ‘to cut; Walde 1927— 
1932.1::573—587 *sger-, *qer-; Mann 1984—1987:491 *kero, -ið ‘to 
cut', 611—612 *kerio ‘to strike, to stab, to cut, to sever’; Watkins 
1985:59—60 *sker- (also *ker-) and 2000:77—78 *(s)ker- ‘to cut’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I::707 *sk[^]er- and 1995.:612 *skter- ‘to 
carve, to shear, to cut out’; Mallory—Adams 1997:143 *(s)ker- ‘to cut 
apart, to cut off’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:257 *ker- and 1:260; Hofmann 
1966:137 *(s)ger-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:810—811; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:510; Boisacq 1950:427—428 *(s)ger-; Beekes 2010.1:665 *(s)ker-; 
Orél 2003:338—339 Proto-Germanic *skeranan, 340 *skérjan ~ *skéro; 
Kroonen 2013:443 Proto-Germanic *skéra- ‘pair of scissors’ and 443— 
444 *skeran- ‘to cut’; De Vries 1977:490 *(s)ker-; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1::189 *(s)ker-; Klein 1971:678 *(s)ger-; Onions 1966:818; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:348—349; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:643; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:629 and 630 *sker-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:207— 
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208 *(s)ger-; Adams 1999:168—169 *kers- < *(s)ker- ‘to cut’; Derksen 
2015:405 *(s)krH-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:257—258. 


Buck 1949:8.22 dig; 9.22 cut (vb.). Brunner 1969:38, no. 159; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:407—408, no. 246; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 939, *kaRtV ‘to cut 
(off), to notch". 


423. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *křar-a ‘skin, hide; bark, rind’: 


Derivative of: 
(vb.) *K"ar- ‘to cut, to cut into, to cut off’; 
(n.) *křar-a ‘cut, incision’ 


A. Proto-Indo-European *k'er-/*k"or-/*khy- ‘skin, hide; bark, rind’: Sanskrit 


cárman- ‘skin, hide, bark’, krtti-h ‘skin, hide’; Avestan caraman- ‘skin, 
hide’; Latin corium ‘skin, hide; leather; (of plants) bark, rind’, cortex ‘rind, 
bark, shell’; Old Irish coirt ‘skin, bark’; Welsh cwr (pl. cyroedd) ‘skin’; 
Old Icelandic hörund ‘human flesh, skin, complexion’; Norwegian hgrold, 
horong ‘flesh, skin’; Old Swedish harund ‘flesh, skin’; Old Danish harend 
‘flesh, skin’; Old English heorda "deer. (or goat- ?) skin’, hyro ‘skin, 
hide’; Swiss German Herde, Hárde ‘sheepskin, goatskin’; Russian kora 
[kopa] ‘crust; rind, bark’. Pokorny 1959:938—947 *(s)ker-, *(s)kera-, 
*(s)kré- ‘to out: Walde 1927—1932.1I:573—587 *sqger-, *qer-; Mann 
1984—1987:490 *kermn- ‘cut, cutting; piece, part; skin, flesh’, 533 *kora, 
*koriom ‘skin, leather’, 536 *koros ‘skin, hide’, 568 *k/t- ‘cut, strike; 
cutting; cutter, knife, dagger; cut piece, skin’; Mallory—Adams 1997:522 
*kérmen- ‘skin’ « *(s)ker- ‘to cut (off)’; Watkins 1985:59—60 *sker- 
(also *ker-) and 2000:77—78 *(s)ker- ‘to cut’ (extended roots: *skert-, 
*kert-); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:17 and 1:378; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:274 *qor- and 1:279 *(s)ger-t- Ernout—Meillet 1979:143 *sker- 
and 144—145 *kert-; De Vaan 2008:136; Orél 2003:170 West Germanic 
*xerdon; Kroonen 2013:213 Proto-Germanic *harunda/o- ‘flesh’; De 
Vries 1977:282 *(s)ker-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kere ‘bark’ > Finnish keri ‘bark that grows on 
a birch after the first bark has been removed’, kerma (kerma) ‘thin crust, 
thin or soft shell’; Estonian kirme(tis) ‘thin coating, thin crust’; Lapp / 
Saami gárrá/eárá- ‘shell, crust; (conifer) bark’; Mordvin key ‘linden bark’; 
Cheremis / Mari kar, kür '(thick) linden bark’; (?) Votyak / Udmurt kur, 
kyr ‘piece of bark’; Zyrian / Komi kor ‘bark (of floriferous tree)’; Vogul / 
Mansi ker, keer ‘bark, shell (of eggs, etc.)’; Ostyak / Xanty kär ‘bark, 
shell’; Hungarian kérég ‘crust, bark’. Collinder 1955:87 and 1977:104; 
Rédei 1986—1988:148—149 *kere ‘bark’; Sammallahti 1988:543 *keri/a 
‘bark’; Décsy 1990:100 *kerd ‘bark; to flay, to strip off the skin of’. 


Buck 1949:4.12 skin, hide. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:408—409, no. 247. 
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424. Proto-Nostratic root *ktar- (~ *ktar-): 
(vb.) *K"ar- ‘to twist, turn, spin, or wind around’; 
(n.) *K"ar-a ‘ring, circle, curve’; (adj.) ‘round, curved, twisted’ 
Possible derivative: 
(n.) *&^ar-a ‘edge, side, bank’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kar- 'to twist, turn, or wind around': Proto-Semitic 
*kar-ar- ‘to twist, turn, or wind around’ > Arabic karra ‘to turn around 
and attack; to return, to come back’, karr ‘rope of bast or fibers of palm 
leaves’, kura ‘globe, sphere, ball’; Sabaean Arr ‘to return to a campaign’; 
Hebrew *karar [113] (participle mayarker [121203]) ‘to dance’; Tigrinya 
kärärä ‘to be twisted; to be round’; Harari kdrdra ‘to become tight (thread 
that is twisted by passing it through the palms)’; Amharic kdrrdrd ‘to 
become tight, twisted’, kar ‘thread’; Argobba kar ‘thread’; Gurage 
(a)kürrárd ‘to twist threads’, korr ‘thread’. Klein 1987:288; Zammit 
2002:352; Leslau 1963:94 and 1979:350. Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) 
*kar-kar- ‘to twist, turn, wind, or roll around’ > Arabic karkara ‘to turn 
the millstone’; Sabaean krkr ‘a load or measure’; Hebrew kikkar [122] (< 
*kirkar) ‘round loaf of bread; a round weight, a talent’; Aramaic kakkara 
‘ball’, karay ‘to go round, to encircle’; Akkadian kakkaru (< *karkaru) 
‘metal disk (weighing one talent); round loaf of bread’; Geez / Ethiopic 
?ank"ark"ara ICH dl ‘to roll, to roll around, to roll along, to roll off, 
to revolve, to overturn’; Tigrinya ?ank"árk"árá ‘to roll’; Tigre kärkärä ‘to 
roll’; Amharic (tán)kvárákk"árà ‘to roll’, mánk"árak"ar ‘wheel’; Gurage 
(Endegef) (ta)k’rakk’drad ‘to be lumpy (flour)’. Klein 1987:276; 
Murtonen 1989:238; Leslau 1979:349 and 1987:292. Berber: Tuareg kurat 
‘to wrap around several times (as a turban around the head)’, takarut 
‘turban’, asakkaru ‘a piece of material which can be wrapped several times 
around the head’; Tamazight kur ‘to be wrapped up, to be wound into a 
ball’, sskur ‘to roll, to roll into a ball’, takurt, tacurt ‘ball, a spool of thread 
or yarn, balloon’, akur ‘paunch, gizzard’; Kabyle ar ‘to be wrapped, to 
be wound into a ball’, akur ‘a large ball’, takurt ‘ball, a spool of thread or 
yarn’. Cushitic: Saho (reduplicated) karkar ‘to be round’. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *kar- ‘to turn around’ > K’wadza kangal- ‘to turn around’; Maia 
kikarara ‘ring’. Ehret 1980:242. Omotic: Bench / Gimira kar- ‘to be 
round’, kart- ‘to turn (intr.)’. Ehret 1995:200, no. 328, *kar- ‘to turn 
round, to go round’. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:323, no. 1481, *kor- ‘(to be) 
round’. | 

B. Dravidian: Tamil karanku (karanki-) ‘(vb.) to whirl; (n.) whirling, 
gyration, kite’, karakku (karakki-) ‘to spin (as yarn)’; Malayalam 
karannuka ‘to turn around, to whirl’; Kannada gara, garagara *whirlingly, 
around and around’, (?) kori, kore ‘to whirl’; Tulu gary, gara, garagara, 
garrané ‘a whirling noise’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:129, no. 1387. 
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Proto-Indo-European *kher-/*ktor-/*khy- and *(s)kher-/* (s)k'or-/* (s)khy- 
‘to twist, turn, or wind around’: Sanskrit kartana-m ‘the act of spinning 
cotton or thread’, krnátti ‘to twist, to spin’; Avestan skarana- ‘round’; 
Greek kóptaAAog ‘basket with a pointed bottom’, kopmvdc ‘crooked, 
curved’; Latin crdatis ‘wicker basket, hurdle-work’, corbis ‘wicker basket’, 
curvus ‘bent, bowed, arched, curved’; Welsh crwn ‘round’; Gothic haurds 
‘(woven) door’; Old Icelandic hurd ‘door’; Old English Ayrd ‘door’, 
hyrdel ‘hurdle’; Old Saxon hurth ‘door’; Old High German hurd ‘wattle, 
hurdle’ (New High German Hürde); Lithuanian kraipati, kraipyti ‘to turn 
about’, kreivas ‘crooked, curved, wry’, krypstu, krypti ‘to bow, to bend’; 
Russian koróbit' [kopoOwrb] ‘to warp’, krivit' [kpuBurb] ‘to bend, to 
distort’, krivoj [kpuBoit] ‘curved, crooked’, kruzit' [kpyxxurb] ‘to turn, to 
whirl, to spin’, krutít' [kpyrurb] ‘to twist, to twirl, to roll up’, krug [kpyr] 
‘circle’, krugóm [kpyrom] ‘round’; Slovenian krétati ‘to turn’. Rix 
1998a:317 *kert- ‘to twist, to turn, to rotate, to spin’ and 504 *(s)kerb- ‘to 
be bent; to twist, to wrinkle, to crumple’; Pokorny 1959:584— 585 *kert-, 
*kerat-, *krat- ‘to twist or turn together’ and 935—938 *(s)ker- ‘to turn, to 
bend’; Walde 1927—1932.1:421—422 *qer-, *qerat- and II:568—573 
*(s)ger-; Mann 1984—1987:533 *kor- ‘bend, curve; bent, curved’, 533 
*korb- (*korbis, -os, -à; *kreb-, *krb- ?) ‘wicker, basket’, 533 *korb- 
‘ridge, furrow’, 534 *korbio (?) ‘to bend, to twist, to deprave, to distort, to 
shrink’, 535 *koron-, *koran- ‘edge, rim, border’, 538 *korübho, -io ‘to 
bend, to turn, to depart’, 546 *kreiuos ‘bent’, 547 *krembo (*kromb-) ‘to 
twist, to bend, to turn, to fold’, 548 *krengh- ‘ring, circle, belt, girth’, 548 
*krentos ‘turned, bent; turn, bend’, 551 *krib- ‘wicker, basketry', 552 
*krik- ‘twist, cramp, varicosity’, 555 *kriuos ‘twisted, with crumpled 
horn’, 555 (*krnguo-), 555 *kroip- ‘turn, bend’, 555—556 *kroiuos ‘bent, 
crooked, lame; bent object’, 556 *krok- ‘loop, curl, crook, hook’, 557 
*krongeio (*krongio) ‘to turn, to twist’, 557 *krongos, -à, -is ‘twist, bend, 
curl, turn", 557—558 *krontos 'turned, bent; turn, bend, edge', 560 
*krumbos ‘bent, crooked; bend, crook, crutch, haunch, joint’, 560 
*krombilos, -à ‘bend, crease, fold, curve, crook’, 560 *krumos ‘bent, 
lame’, 561 *krunk- ‘bend, fold’, 568 *kyt- ‘plait, wicker, bentwork, frame, 
rack, truss’, 569 *kytalos, -ios (*kytilo-) ‘wicker, bentwork’, 1179 
*skreblos, *skrebaros ‘twist, twine’, 1180 *skrebho ‘to go, to turn’; 
Watkins 1985:30 *kert- ‘to turn, to entwine’, 60 *sker- (also *ker-) ‘to 
turn, to bend’ and 2000:41 *kert- ‘to turn, to entwine’ (zero-grade form 
*krt-), 78 *(s)ker- ‘to turn, to bend’; Mallory—Adams 1997:571 *kert- ‘to 
plait, to twine’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:257; Boisacq 1950:416—417 
*qgerat-, *qert- and 499—500 *qere-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:794 and I:927— 
928; Hofmann 1966:134 *gert-, *gerat-; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:501 
and 1:570; Beekes 2010.1:650 and 1:758—759; De Vaan 2008:135, 141, 
and 158; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:272—273 *(s)gerebh-, 1:285— 
286 *qgerat-, *gert-, and E317—318 *(s)ger-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:142, 
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147—148 *kyt-, *krat-, and 161; Orél 2003:194 Proto-Germanic *xurdiz ~ 
*xurpiz; Kroonen 2013:258 Proto-Germanic *hurdi- *wickerwork door": 
De Vries 1977:267—268 *kert-; Lehmann 1986:179—180 *kert-; Feist 
1939:250 *kert-; Onions 1966:453 *kyt-; Klein 1971:356—357 *qerat-, 
*gert-; Hoad 1986:223; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:322 *kert-, *kerat-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:321; Derksen 2008:251 *krong'-o-, 251—252, 252 *kront-, 
and 2015:256—257 *krei-uo-. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kerd- '(vb.) to turn, twist, or wind around; 
(adj.) round’ > Finnish kierd, kiero ‘twisted, wound, rolled up’, kiertd- ‘to 
turn, to twist, to wind (tr.); to circle, to go around, to rotate (intr.)’, kiero 
‘not straight, twisted, wry; crooked, distorted’, kierros ‘round, circuit, 
turn’, kierto ‘circulation, round; cycle’, kierre ‘thread, worm’; (?) Mordvin 
kirne- ‘to bend (tr.)’; Hungarian kerek ‘round, circular’, kerék ‘wheel’, 
kering- ‘to revolve’; Ostyak / Xanty kórak ‘round’, kórag- ‘to turn (intr.), 
to revolve’. Collinder 1955:88 and 1977:105; Rédei 1986—1988:147— 
148 *kerd. Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kere ‘any round thing or object’ > Finnish 
keri ‘circumference, (round) frame’; Hungarian köré ‘round, around’; 
Votyak / Udmurt kury ‘copper ring’. Collinder 1955:88 and 1977:104; 
Rédei 1986—1988:148 *kere. 


Buck 1949:10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around (vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.); 
10.15 roll (vb.); 12.74 crooked; 12.81 round; 12.82 circle. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:420—421, no. 263; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:321—323, no. 197, *kdra 
‘to tie (tightly)’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 917, *karV ‘to twist, to turn around, to 
return’. 


425. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&^ar-a ‘edge, side, bank’: 
Perhaps a derivative of: 
(vb.) *K"ar- ‘to twist, turn, spin, or wind around’; 
(n.) *křar-a ‘ring, circle, curve’; (adj.) ‘round, curved, twisted’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic karir [Néc], kvarir [1éC], korar 
[PC], karer [h&C], kerar [wC] ‘(round) hill, ravine, rock’. Leslau 
1987:294. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil karai ‘shore, bank, ridge of a field, border of a cloth’; 
Malayalam kara ‘shore, riverside, land (opposite to sea), colored border of 
a cloth’, karal ‘border, margin, edge’; Kannada kare ‘bank, shore, 
boundary, border of a cloth’; Kodagu kare ‘bank’; Tulu karé ‘seashore, 
bank of a river, border, colored border of a cloth’; Telugu kara ‘shore, 
bank’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:120, no. 1293. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *ker-/*ktor-/*kiy- ‘edge, shore, bank’: Avestan 
karana- ‘end, border, shore’; Farsi karan ‘shore, side’; Lithuanian krastas 
‘edge, verge, border, brim, bank’, krantas “bank, seashore’; Latvian krasts 
‘shore, bank (of a river)’, krants ‘cliff’; Russian krutoj [kpyroii] ‘steep’, 
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kruca [kpyua] ‘steep slope’. Pokorny 1959:584— 585 *kert-, *kerat-, 
*krat- ‘to twist or turn together’; Walde 1927—1932.1:421—422 *ger-, 
*gerat-; Mann 1984—1987:535 *koron-, *koran- ‘edge, rim, border’, 
557—558 *krontos ‘turned, bent; turn, bend, edge’; Watkins 1985:30 
*kert- ‘to turn, to entwine’ and 2000:41 *kert- ‘to turn, to entwine’ (zero- 
grade form *Árt-); Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:288 and 1:289; Smoczynski 
2007.1:307 and 1:308. 

D. Uralic: Selkup Samoyed kery ‘edge, brim’. Rédei 1986—1988:148. 

E. Proto-Altaic *křāre ‘edge’: Proto-Tungus *ydri- ‘border, hem’ > Ulch 
yarica ‘border, hem’; Nanay / Gold yari-, yarica ‘border, hem’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:767—768 *Kk'are ‘edge’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak also include Proto-Mongolian *kira ‘edge, ridge’ and 
Proto-Turkic *Kir ‘isolated mountain; mountain top, mountain ridge; 
steppe, desert, level ground; edge’. However, the Mongolian and Turkic 
forms are separated from the Tungus forms in this book and are included 
instead under Proto-Nostratic (n.) *kir-a ‘uppermost part (of anything): 
horn, head, skull, crown of head; tip, top, summit, peak’. 


Sumerian kar ‘embankment, quay-wall, wall along a canal or moat, mooring- 
place, harbor’. 


Buck 1949:1.27 shore. Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1:340—341, no. 216, *Kara 
‘cliff, steep elevation’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1161, *KarXV ‘bank, edge’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:422, no. 264. 


426. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *K"ar-a ‘hardness, strength, firmness, fortitude’; (adj.) 
‘hard, strong, firm’: 
Identical to: 
(n.) *křar-a ‘roughness, coarseness’; (adj.) ‘rough, coarse’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kar- ‘hard, dry’: Proto-Semitic *kar-ar- ‘to be or become 
hard, dry’ > Geez / Ethiopic karra [n£], karara [h£.£] ‘to be dry, to dry up 
(spring)’; Tigrinya kdrdrd ‘to be hard, dry’; Amharic kdrrdrd ‘to become 
hard, to dry out’; Harari kdrdra ‘to become stiff. Leslau 1963:94 and 
1987:293—294. Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *karah- ‘hard, dry’ > 
Burunge karahadi ‘hard, dry’; K’wadza kalahayi ‘dry, withered, hard’. 
Ehret 1980:366. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil karumai ‘strength, greatness’; Malayalam karu, karu 
‘stout, hard’, karuma ‘hardness, strength of a man’, karuman ‘one who is 
strong and able’, karuttu ‘strength, vigor, power, fortitude, courage’; 
Kannada kara, karu ‘greatness, abundance, power’; Telugu karamu ‘much, 
great, very’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:119, no. 1287. [(?) Tamil kar ‘(vb.) 
to become hard, mature; to be firm or strong in mind; to be implacable; (n.) 
hardness, solidity or close grain (as of timber), core, strength of mind’, 
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karppu ‘close grain (as of the heart of timber), essence’, kari ‘great 
strength, toughness, hardness’, kāruntu ‘heart or core of a tree’; 
Malayalam karampu ‘pulp of fruit, pith, essence’; Kannada karime, kalime 
‘obstinacy, haughtiness’; (?) Parji kar- ‘to expand hood (serpent). 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:138, no. 1491.] 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k/ar- ‘hard, strong, firm’: Sanskrit karkata-h ‘crab’, 
karkara-h ‘hard, firm’; Greek kapkivoc ‘crab’, xáproc, Kpatoc ‘strength, 
might’, kaptepdc ‘strong, stout, staunch, sturdy’, kpatvc ‘strong, mighty’; 
Latin cancer (< *carcro-) ‘crab’; Gothic hardus ‘hard, stern’; Old 
Icelandic hardr ‘hard, stern, severe’, herda ‘to make hard’; Norwegian 
hard ‘hard, strong’; Swedish hard ‘hard, strong’; Danish haard ‘hard, 
strong’; Old English heard ‘hard, strong, stern, severe, brave, stubborn’, 
heardian ‘to harden’, heardnes ‘hardness’, (adv.) hearde ‘hardly, firmly, 
very severely, strictly, vehemently; exceedingly, greatly; painfully, 
grievously’; Old Frisian herd ‘hard’, herda ‘to harden’; Old Saxon hard 
‘hard’, herdian ‘to harden’; Old High German hart ‘hard’ (New High 
German hart), harten ‘to harden’ (New High German hdrten). Pokorny 
1959:531—532 *kar-, (reduplicated) *karkar- ‘hard’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:354—355 *gar-, (reduplicated) *garqar-; Mann 1984—1987:475 
*kark- (?) ‘crab’, 475—476 *karkaros ‘rough, tough, harsh, coarse’, 478 
*kartus ‘hard, harsh, bitter’, 544 *kratos, -is, -us ‘strong; strength, power, 
force’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:533 (reduplicated) *K/^Jark[^Jar- 
and 1995.1:451 *ktarktar- ‘rough, hard’; Watkins 1985:27 *kar- and 
2000:37 *kar- ‘hard’; Mallory—Adams 1997:512 *karkr(o)- ‘crab’, *kar- 
‘hard’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:169 and I:170; Boisacq 1950:414 *gar- 
and 510—511 *qar-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:789—790 and II:8—10 *qarti- 
or *gortu- beside *qytu-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:498—499 and I:578— 
579; Hofmann 1966:133 and 158 *gre-t-, *qrt- (root *gar-); Beekes 
2010.1:646 and 1:772—773 *kret-s-, *krt-u-, *krt-ero-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:91; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.I:151 *gar-; De Vaan 2008:86— 
87; Orél 2003:161 Proto-Germanic *xardin, 162 *xardjanan, 162 *xarduz; 
Kroonen 2013:211 Proto-Germanic *hardu- ‘hard, severe’; Lehmann 
1986:177 *kar-; Feist 1939:246—247 *kar-; De Vries 1977:210—211; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:265 *kortu-; Klein 1971:334 *gar-; Onions 
1966:427 Common Germanic *yarduz; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:290 *kar-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:294. 


Buck 1949:4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 15.74 hard; 15.84 dry. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:425—426, no. 268; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1943, *qaH,/rV ‘hard, 
firm’. 


427. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k"ar-a ‘roughness, coarseness’; (adj.) ‘rough, coarse’: 
Identical to: 
(n.) *&^ar-a ‘hardness, strength, firmness, fortitude’; (adj.) ‘hard, strong, firm’ 
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Derivative: 
(n.) *&"ar-a ‘bitterness, pungency, harshness’; (adj.) ‘bitter, pungent, harsh, 


sharp, caustic, hot (of taste), acrid’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kar- ‘rough, coarse’: Proto-Semitic *kar-ad- ‘rough, 


coarse’ > Geez / Ethiopic kardada [hC€ €] ‘to be rough, coarse’, kardud 
[hC4-€] ‘rough, coarse’; Amharic kdrdddddd ‘to be rough’. Leslau 1987: 
290. 

Dravidian: Tamil karatu ‘roughness, unevenness, churlish temper’, karattu 
‘rugged, uneven, unpolished’; Malayalam karatu ‘what is rough or 
uneven’, karu ‘rough’, karuppu ‘roughness’, karukarukka ‘to be harsh, 
sharp, rough, irritating’; Kannada karadu ‘that which is rough, uneven, 
unpolished, hard, or waste, useless, or wicked’; Tulu karadu, karadu 
‘rough, coarse, worn out’, kargota ‘hardness, hard-heartedness; hard, hard- 
hearted’, garu ‘rough’; Telugu kara ‘sharp’, karusu ‘rough, harsh, harsh 
words’, karaku, karuku ‘harshness, roughness, sharpness; rough, harsh, 
sharp’, gari ‘hardness, stiffness, sharpness’, karati ‘stubborn, brutish, 
villainous’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:117, no. 1265. 

Proto-Indo-European *k'ar- ‘rough, hard, harsh’: Sanskrit karkasá-h 
‘rough, hard’; Pali kakkasa- ‘rough, harsh’; Prakrit kakkasa- ‘rough, hard’; 
Lithuanian kratüs ‘rough, uneven’. Pokorny 1959:531—532 *kar-, 
(reduplicated) *karkar- ‘hard’; Walde 1927—1932.:354—355 *gar-, 
(reduplicated) *qarqar-; Mann 1984—1987:475—476 *karkaros ‘rough, 
tough, harsh, coarse’, 478 *kartus ‘hard, harsh, bitter’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:170. 


Buck 1949:15.76 rough. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:426, no. 269. 


428. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *křar-a ‘bitterness, pungency, harshness’; (adj.) ‘bitter, 


pungent, harsh, sharp, caustic, hot (of taste), acrid’: 
Derivative of: 
(n.) *ktar-a ‘roughness, coarseness’; (adj.) ‘rough, coarse’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kar ‘to be pungent, acrid, hot to the taste, very saltish or 


brackish’, karam ‘pungency; caustic; alkali’, karppu ‘pungency, saltness’, 
kari ‘to be saltish to the taste, to smart (as the eyes from oil or soap or 
chili), to feel an irritating sensation in the throat due to acidity of the 
stomach; to nag, to worry’, karippu ‘pungency, worrying, nagging’, karil 
*pungency', (reduplicated) karakara ‘to feel irritation (as from sand or grit 
in the eye), to feel irritation in the throat, to be hoarse’, karakarappu 
‘irritation in the throat, hoarseness’, karakar-enal ‘being irritated in the 
throat; Malayalam karam ‘caustic; different salts; pungency (as of 
pepper)’, (reduplicated) karukarukka ‘to be harsh, sharp, rough, irritating 
(for example, of grating sensation in the eyes)’; Kota ka'rm- ‘hot taste (of 
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peppers, chilies, etc.), burning sensation if pepper is put in the eye’; Toda 
ko-rm ‘curry’, kary- (karc-) ‘to tickle (nose); Kannada kara *pungency', 
karlu ‘salt land’; Kodagu ka-ra ‘hot (as the taste of curry)’; Tulu kara 
‘tasting or smelling hot; hot, pungent’, karuppu ‘a strong or black sort of 
salt’; Telugu kāru ‘saltness; salt, brackish’, karamu ‘pungency; pungent, 
acrid, caustic’; Kolami karot ‘salty’; Konda karya ‘saltness’; Pengo kariya 
‘saltness’; Manda kariya ‘salty’; Brahui xarén ‘bitter’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:137, no. 1466. Tamil kar ‘to be pungent, acrid’, karppu ‘pungency’, 
kattu *pungency, acridity’ (Telugu loan); Kannada Kata, gata, gatu ‘strong 
stifling smell (as of tobacco, chilies, etc.)’; Tulu gatu, gati ‘hot, pungent’; 
Telugu gatu *pungency, acridity’; Kolami gatam ‘hot, pungent’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:138—139, no. 1491. 

Proto-Indo-European *K"ar-/*k^r- ‘sharp, pungent’: Sanskrit kafü-h (< 
*krt-u-) ‘sharp, pungent’; Lithuanian kartus ‘bitter’. Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:143; Walde 1927—1932.1I:578; Mann 1984—1987:478 *kartus 
‘hard, harsh, bitter’; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:225; Smoczynski 2007.1:260. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *karwa ‘bitter, sharp, pungent’? > Finnish 
karvas ‘acrid, pungent, bitter’, karvaus ‘bitterness, acridity’, karvastele- 
‘to smart’; Lapp / Saami (Lule) kaarvees ‘bitter’ (Finnish loan); Votyak / 
Udmurt kurit ‘sharp, pungent; bitter’; Zyrian / Komi (Sysola) kurid, 
(Permyak) kurit ‘bitter’; Ostyak / Xanty koray- ‘to burn, to smart’, korwar 
‘burning’. Rédei 1986—1988:128—129 *karwa. 


Buck 1949:15.37 bitter; 15.38 acid, sour. Hakola 2000:58, no. 218. 


429. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"ar-a ‘blackness, darkness’; (adj.) ‘black, dark’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *kar- ‘black, dirty’: Egyptian (Demotic) krky ‘filth’; Coptic 
corg(e) [6opx(e)], Sergi [xepxi] ‘dirt, filth’, r-corg [p-6opx] ‘to become 
filthy’. Vycichl 1983:347; Cerny 1976:336. Omotic: Yemsa / Janjero kara 
‘black’. 

Proto-Dravidian *kar-, *kar-, *kár- ‘black, dark’: Tamil karu ‘to grow 
black, to darken, to become dirty, to become impure, to mature’, 
(reduplicated) karukaru ‘to become very black’, karuppu ‘blackness, 
darkness, spot, taint, moral defect’, karu (kari-) ‘to be blackened’, karai 
‘spot, stain, rust, blemish, fault, blackness, darkness’; Malayalam karukka 
‘to grow black’, kara ‘blackness, spot, stain, rust’, karu ‘black’, karu 
‘darkness, black cloud’; Kota karp ‘blackness, a demon’; Toda kar ‘dirt, 
spot, rust’, karf- (kart-) ‘to become black, dark’; Kannada karangu ‘to turn 
black’, kare, kari ‘the color black, blackness, stain, blot’, karrage, karrane 
‘blackly, blackness’; Kodagu kara- (karap-, karat-) ‘to become black’, 
karapi ‘blackness’, karaté ‘black’, kare ‘stain’; Telugu kara ‘blackness, a 
stain, blot; black’, kari ‘black’; Konda kari ‘blackness’, kar(i)ni ‘black’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:130, no. 1395. Tamil kar ‘blackness, blemish, 
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defect’, karakam ‘blackness’; Kannada kar, kadu ‘blackness; black’, 
kargu, kargu ‘black’; Tulu kari, kali ‘blackish’; Manda karindi ‘black’; 
Kuwi kar- ‘to become black’, karia ‘black’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:139, 
no. 1494. Tamil karu ‘black’, karukkal ‘darkness, twilight, cloudiness, 
sunburnt paddy crop’, karukku (karukki-) ‘to darken by heat, to burn, to 
scorch, to toast, to fry’, karuku (karuki-) ‘to be scorched, blackened by fire 
or sun, to become dark in the evening’, karumai ‘blackness’; Malayalam 
kari, karu ‘black; charcoal, coal’, karikkal, karukkal ‘twilight, dusk, 
frying’, karima, karuma ‘blackness’, karimpu ‘dark color, gray’; Kota kar 
‘black’; Kannada karidu ‘black’, kargu ‘to turn black’, kare ‘blackness’; 
Tulu kari ‘soot, charcoal’, kariya ‘black’; Koraga kardi ‘black’; Telugu 
kaggu ‘to fade, to turn black (through heat, smoking)’; Naiki (of Chanda) 
karan, karen, kareyan ‘black’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:118, no. 1278(a). 
Tamil kar ‘blackness, darkness, cloud, rainy season’, kar ‘to darken, to 
grow black’, kari ‘blackness; crow, black bull’; Kannada kar ‘blackness, 
rainy season’; Tulu kary, kari ‘black, dark’; Gondi karial, karyal, karial, 
karial, kareyal, kari, karkal ‘black’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:118—119, 
no. 1278(c); Krishnamurti 2003:391 *kar-/*kar-V- ‘dark, black, dark 
clouds’. 

Proto-Indo-European (*k'ar-s-/)*k'y-s- ‘black, dark’: Sanskrit krsnd-h 
‘black, dark, dark blue’, krsnaka-h ‘blackish’; Old Prussian kirsnan 
‘black’; Old Church Slavic creme ‘black’; Russian cérnyj [4épuprit] 
‘black’; Slovak čierny ‘black’; Slovenian cfni ‘black’. Pokorny 1959:583 
*kers- ‘dirty color’; Walde 1927—1932.1:428—429 *gers-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1029 *quérsnos (*qursno-) ‘dark, black’, 1052 *qursnos (*qur?snos, 
*gurksnos) ‘black, dark’; Watkins 1985:30 *kers- and 2000:41 *kers- 
‘dark, dirty’; Mallory—Adams 1997:69—70 *k"rsnós ‘black’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:264. 

Proto-Altaic *křaru (~ k-) ‘black’: Proto-Mongolian *kara ‘black’ > 
Written Mongolian gara ‘black, dark, obscure’; Dagur yara, yar ‘black’; 
Monguor yara ‘black’; Ordos yara ‘black’; Buriat yara ‘black’; Khalkha 
xar ‘black’; Kalmyk yarv ‘black’; Moghol gard ‘black’. Poppe 1955:131. 
Mongolian loans in: Manchu gara ‘black (of animals)’; Evenki kara 
‘black’. Proto-Turkic *Kara ‘black’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) qara 
‘black’; Turkish kara ‘black’; Gagauz qara ‘black’; Azerbaijani cara 
‘black’; Turkmenian cara ‘black’; Uzbek gare ‘black’; Uighur qara 
‘black’; Karaim qara ‘black’; Tatar qara ‘black’; Bashkir qara ‘black’; 
Kirghiz qara ‘black’; Kazakh qara ‘black’; Noghay qara ‘black’; Tuva 
qara ‘black’; Chuvash yora ‘black’; Yakut yara ‘black’; Dolgan kara 
‘black’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:651—652 *karu (~ k‘-) ‘black’. 
Initial consonant uncertain; hence, either here or with Proto-Nostratic 
*k’ar- ‘dark, dark-colored; dirty, soiled’. 
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Buck 1949:15.65 black; 15.88 dirty, soiled. Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1:337— 
338, no. 213, *Kar/à/ ‘black, dark colored’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:429—430, 
no. 274; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1155, *KarhA ‘black’. 


430. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"ar-a ‘heart, core, essence’: 


A. Dravidian: Malayalam karal, karul ‘lungs and heart, liver, bowels; heart, 
mind’, karil ‘heart’; Kota karl ‘heart, mind, desire’; Kannada karul, 
karalu, karlu, kallu ‘an entrail, the bowels; love’; Kodagu kari ‘intestines’; 
Tulu karalų, karly ‘the bowels, the liver’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:118, 
no. 1274; Krishnamurti 2003:14 *kar-V/ ‘intestines, bowels’. [(?) Tamil 
kar ‘(vb.) to become hard, mature; to be firm or strong in mind; to be 
implacable; (n.) hardness, solidity or close grain (as of timber), core, 
strength of mind’, karppu ‘close grain (as of the heart of timber), essence’, 
kari ‘great strength, toughness, hardness’, karuntu ‘heart or core of a tree’; 
Malayalam karampu ‘pulp of fruit, pith, essence’; Kannada karime, kalime 
‘obstinacy, haughtiness’; (?) Parji kār- ‘to expand hood (serpent). 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:138, no. 1491.] 

B. Proto-Indo-European *kert’-/*kiyt’- ‘heart’: Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) Ki-ir 
‘heart’, (gen. sg. kar-ti-ya-as); Palaic (dat.-loc. sg.) ka-a-ar-ti ‘heart’; 
Greek kapdia (poet. kp) ‘heart’; Armenian sirt ‘heart’; Latin cor ‘heart’ 
(gen. sg. cordis); Old Irish cride ‘heart’; Welsh craidd ‘center, heart’; 
Cornish créz ‘middle’; Gothic hairto ‘heart’; Old Icelandic hjarta ‘heart’; 
Norwegian hjarta ‘heart’; Swedish hjärta ‘heart’; Danish hjerte ‘heart’; 
Old English heorte ‘heart’; Old Frisian herte ‘heart’; Old Saxon herta 
‘heart’; Dutch hart ‘heart’; Old High German herza ‘heart’ (New High 
German Herz); Lithuanian širdis ‘heart’, šerdis ‘core, pith, heart’; Latvian 
sirds ‘heart’; Old Church Slavic sredece ‘heart’, sréda ‘center, middle, 
midst’; Russian sérdce [cepumue] ‘heart’; Slovak srdce ‘heart’. The 
following (but with a different initial consonant: *g^ert'-/*e^rf'- ‘heart’) 
may belong here as well: Sanskrit Ardaya- ‘heart; mind, soul; breast, chest, 
stomach, interior’; Avestan zarad- ‘heart’; Baluchi zirde ‘heart’. Pokorny 
1959:579—580 (*kered-:) *kerd-, *kérd-, *krd-, *kred- ‘heart’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:423424 (*kered-:) *kérd-, *krd-, *kred-; Mann 1984— 
1987:610 *kerd- (*kerdis, -à, -ia) ‘heart, core, center’, 637—638 *krd- 
‘core, center, heart’; Watkins 1985:30 *kerd- and 2000:41 *kerd- ‘heart’; 
Lehmann 1986:171; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:173, 1:186. 1:273, 
II:801, 11:812, II:878 *k/*/er-t’- and 1995.1:148, I:160, 1:238, 1:702, 1:712, 
1:775 *kher(-t’)- ‘heart’, 1:148, E160, E171 *£^r-t-; Mallory—Adams 
1997:262—263 *kérd ‘heart’; Puhvel 1984— .4:189—191 *kérd(i) : 
*krd(-y)-; Kloekhorst 2008b:469—471; Boisacq 1950:412—413 *kérd-, 
*krd-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:787—788 *kérd; Hofmann 1966:133 *kérd-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:497—498 *kerd; Beekes 2010.1:644 *ker(d)-; 
Derksen 2008:485 *krd- and 2015:448—449 *kérd-; Fraenkel 1962— 
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1965.1::986—987; Smoczyüski 2007.1:638—639 *kérd-O; De Vaan 
2008:134—135; Ernout—Meillet 1979:142; Kroonen 2013:222 Proto- 
Germanic *herton- ‘heart’; Orél 2003:170 Proto-Germanic *xerton; Feist 
1939:234—235; Lehmann 1986:171 *kerd-; De Vries 1977:232 *kerd- 
(beside *ghyd- in Indo-Iranian); Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:293—294; 
Onions 1966:433 *kérd-, *krd-; Klein 1971:338; Hoad 1986:212; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:306 *kérd- (*krd-); Kluge—Seebold 1989:307 *Kerd-; 
Vercoullie 1898:105 *kerd; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:417— 
423 *Ker, *krd-. 


Buck 1949:4.44 heart. 


431. Proto-Nostratic root *K/as- (~ *khas-): 


(vb.) *K"as- ‘to cut or break off, to divide, to separate’; 
(n.) *K^"as-a ‘cut, separation, division, break; cutting, clipping, fragment, 


piece, bit’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k/a/s- ‘to cut or break off, to divide, to separate’: Proto- 


Semitic *kas-am- ‘to cut > Hebrew kdsam [DO2] ‘to shear, to clip’; 
Ugaritic ksm ‘portion’ (?); Akkadian kasamu ‘to cut in pieces’. Murtonen 
1989:236; Klein 1987:282. Proto-Semitic *kas-ah- ‘to cut off, to cut away, 
to remove’ > Hebrew kasah [NOD] ‘to cut off, to cut away’; Aramaic kasah 
‘to cut off, to cut into pieces’; Syriac kasah ‘to prune’; Arabic kasaha ‘to 
sweep, to clean’. Murtonen 1989:236; Klein 1987:281. Proto-Semitic 
*kas-as- ‘to cut into pieces, to cut up, to divide’ > Hebrew kaásas [DDD] ‘to 
compute’ (< ‘to cut up, to divide’) also ‘to grind, to chew, to gnaw’; 
Aramaic kasas ‘to break into small pieces, to chew, to munch’; Akkadian 
kasásu ‘to cut up, to chew up’, kissatu ‘fodder’; Arabic kassa ‘to grind or 
pound to powder, to pulverize’, (reduplicated) kaskasa ‘to pound, to grind, 
to pulverize’; Amharic (reduplicated) kdsdkkdsd ‘to break up (the clods of 
earth)’; Gurage (reduplicated) kasdkdsd ‘to break a stone or clod of earth, 
to prickle the gum with a needle and a colored substance, to hit a burning 
piece of wood on the ground in order to extinguish it, to throw to the 
ground and break into pieces’. Klein 1987:282; Leslau 1979:353. Proto- 
Semitic *kas-ab- ‘to cut? > Geez / Ethiopic kasaba [nan] ‘to circumcise’; 
Tigre kdsba ‘to circumcise’; Tigrinya (with augmented n) kdnsdabd, 
känsäbä ‘to circumcise’; Gurage (a)kdssdbd ‘to pound the shell of grain’. 
Leslau 1979:352—353 and 1987:295. Proto-Semitic *kas-ay- ‘to cut, to 
separate, to divide’ > Geez / Ethiopic k”asaya [heu] ‘to separate, to 
divide, to invalidate, to abrogate, to rescind, to repel, to abolish, to destroy, 
to dissolve, to decompose, to belittle, to disprove, to refute’; Tigrinya 
k’dsdyd ‘to break to pieces’. Leslau 1987:296—297. Proto-Semitic *kas- 
ap- ‘to cut, to trim, to break’ > Akkadian kasāpu ‘to chip, to break off a 
piece, to trim; to be cut, to be broken’; Arabic kasafa ‘to cut up’; Sheri / 
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Jibbali ksaf ‘to make something smaller’, ekósf ‘to humiliate’. Zammit 
2002:354. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:324, no. 1485, *kos- ‘to pierce, to cut’.] 
Dravidian: Kurux kaccna ‘to divide (soft material) by force, to break by 
pulling, to pull to pieces, to break off, to bite off; to finish, to do 
thoroughly, definitely, or finally’, kacrna ‘to be pulled off, to break short’; 
Malto qace ‘to break (as a cord), to cure an illness by exorcism, to end, to 
finish’, qacre ‘to be broken, to be done, to be over’, gacro ‘broken, torn 
cloth’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:103, no. 1100. 

Proto-Indo-European *ktes-, *křas- ‘to cut’: Sanskrit śásati ‘to cut down, 
to kill, to slaughter’; Greek kedCw ‘to split, to cleave’; Latin castro ‘to 
castrate’; Middle Irish cess ‘spear’; Old Church Slavic kosa ‘scythe’; 
Russian kosá [koca] ‘scythe’; Czech kosa ‘scythe’; Polish kosa ‘scythe’; 
Serbo-Croatian kosa ‘scythe’; Bulgarian kosd ‘scythe’. Rix 1998a:293 
*kes- ‘to cut (off)’; Watkins 1985:30 *kes- (variant *kas-) and 2000:41 
*kes- (variant *kas-) ‘to cut’; Pokorny 1959:586 *kes- ‘to cut’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:448—449 *kes-; Mallory—Adams 1997:336 (?) *kos-trom 
~ *kos-dhrom ‘cutting instrument, knife’, *kes- ‘to cut’; Mann 1984— 
1987:494 *keso, -ið ‘to cut, to chop’, 614 *kes- ‘to cut, to stab’; Hofmann 
1966:137 *kes-; Boisacq 1950:424—425; Frisk 1970—1973.1:806 *kes-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:507—508 *kes-; Beekes 2010.1:661—662 *kes-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:104; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:179—180; 
De Vaan 2008:97; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1ID:319; Derksen 2008:238 
*kos-. 

Proto-Altaic *K"dsi- ‘(vb.) to cut; (n.) piece’: Proto-Tungus *(y)asu- ‘to 
chop, to cut off; to bite’ > Manchu asiyiya- ‘to trim off, to pare off, to 
prune’; Evenki asu- ‘to bite’. Proto-Mongolian *kasu- ‘to cut off pieces, to 
adze, to diminish’ > Written Mongolian qasu- ‘to diminish, to decrease, to 
abbreviate; to take away from, to cut down, to curtail; to shorten; to 
exclude, to eliminate; to subtract, to deduct; to delete', gasuydal 
‘deduction, diminution, decrease’, qasulta ‘reduction, diminution, 
decrease; deduction, exclusion’, gasuly-a ‘deduction, subtraction’; 
Khalkha yas- ‘to cut off pieces, to adze, to diminish’; Buriat yaha- ‘to cut 
off pieces, to adze, to diminish’; Kalmyk yas- ‘to cut off pieces, to adze, to 
diminish’; Ordos casu- ‘to cut off pieces, to adze, to diminish’. Proto- 
Turkic *kes- ‘to cut? > Old Turkic (Yenisei) kes- ‘to cut’; Karakhanide 
Turkic kes- ‘to cut’; Turkish kes- ‘to cut, to cut off; to interrupt, to 
intercept; to cut down, to diminish; to determine, to decide, to agree upon; 
to cut the throat of, to kill; to castrate’, kesim ‘the act of cutting, slaughter; 
cut, shape, form; make, fashion’, kesinti ‘clipping, cutting; chip; deduction 
(from a sum)’, keskin ‘sharp, keen; pungent, severe; decided; peremptory; 
edge (of a cutting instrument)’, kesme ‘cut, that can be cut; decided, 
definite; shears’; Azerbaijani kds- ‘to cut’; Turkmenian kes- ‘to cut’; 
Uzbek kes- ‘to cut’; Uighur kes- ‘to cut’; Tatar kis- ‘to cut’; Bashkir kiĝ- 
‘to cut’; Kirghiz kes- ‘to cut’; Kazakh kes- ‘to cut’; Chuvash kas- ‘to cut’; 
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Yakut kehe- ‘to cut’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:769—770 *k‘dsi ‘to 
cut; piece’. 


Buck 1949:9.22 cut (vb.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.). Brunner 1969:36, no. 142; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:405—406, no. 243. 


432. Proto-Nostratic root *křath- (~ *ktath-): 
(vb.) *křath- ‘to plait, to weave, to twist’; 
(n.) *k*ath-a ‘that which is plaited, woven, twisted: mat, net, knot’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *ktath-a ‘rag, cloth’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kat- ‘to plait, to weave, to twist’: Proto-Semitic *kat-ap- 
‘to tie, to bind’ > Arabic katafa ‘to fetter, to shackle, to tie up’; Soqotri 
katof ‘to tie (to the top of the back)’; Geez / Ethiopic katafa [hF4.] ‘to bind 
firmly, to tie up’, katuf [NES] ‘bound firmly, tied up’; Amharic kutfat-d ad 
‘hands bound behind the back’; metathesis in: Hebrew kagaé [ND] ‘to tie, 
to bind’, kege@ [D22] ‘knot, tie’; Mandaic kpt ‘to tie, to bind’; Aramaic 
kaga0 ‘to tie, to bind’; Syriac kagaé ‘to tie into a knot’. Klein 1987:285; 
Murtonen 1989:237; Leslau 1987:297. 

B. Dravidian: Gondi katti, ketti ‘mat’, (?) kom *palmleaf mat": Konda kati 
‘wall’; Kuwi katti ‘mat-wall’, kati ‘wall’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:113, 
no. 1205. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *ket-/*kt- ‘to twist, to turn’: Mingrelian rt- ‘to turn, to 
turn into’; Laz kt- ‘to twist, to turn’; Svan kesd- : ksd- ‘to turn’. Klimov 
1998:214 *ket- : *kt- ‘to turn’; Fáhnrich 2007:459 *ket-/*kt-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *křath- ‘to plait, to weave, to twist’: Latin catena 
‘chain, fetter’, cassés ‘a hunter’s net, snare, trap’; (?) Old Icelandic hadda 
‘pot hook, pot handle’; Old English heador ‘restraint, confinement’, 
headorian ‘to shut in, to restrain, to control’; Old Church Slavic kotoco 
‘pen, coop’. Pokorny 1959:534 *kat- ‘to plait’; Walde 1927—1932.1:338 
*gat-; Mann 1984—1987:478—479 *kat- (*kat-) ‘to hold, to keep; hold, 
holder, handle, pen, keep’; De Vaan 2008:97 and 98; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:103 and 105; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:177—178 *qat-; De 
Vries 1977:200. 


Buck 1949:6.33 weave; 9.75 plait (vb.). Dolgopolsky 1998:30—31, no. 22, 
*kadV ‘to wicker, to wattle’ (‘wall, building’) and 2008, no. 1006, *kadV 
*wickerwork, wattle’; Bomhard 1999a:55. 


433. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&^at^-a ‘rag, cloth’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *křath- ‘to plait, to weave, to twist’; 
(n.) *křath-a ‘that which is plaited, woven, twisted: mat, net, knot’ 
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A. Dravidian: Tulu kadale ‘(n.) a rag; (adj.) ragged, tattered’; Gondi gatla, 


getli, getla, gette, gete, gende ‘cloth’; Manda kediya, kidiya ‘cloth’; Pengo 
kadiya, kediya ‘waistcloth, cloth’. Burrow—Emeneau 1964:112, no. 1190. 
Indo-European: Proto-Germanic *ya6ro ‘patch, rag’ > Old High German 
hadara ‘patch, rag" (New High German Hader). Middle High German 
hader, also hadel, ‘rag, tatter’; Old Saxon hadilin ‘rag, tatter’. Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:280; Kluge—Seebold 1989:285. 


Buck 1949:6.21 cloth. 


434. Proto-Nostratic root *kiath-: 
(vb.) *křath- ‘to fall down, to set down, to drop down’; 
(n.) *&^at^-a ‘lower part, lower place, lower thing’; (adj.) ‘lower, inferior’; 
(particle) *k#ath- ‘down’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Akkadian katatu ‘to be low or short; to suffer physical 


B. 


collapse; to descend to the horizon’. 

Proto-Indo-European *křath- ‘down, below, under, beneath; along, 
downwards’: Hittite kat-ta, ka-at-ta, kat-ta-an (adverb and preverb) 
‘down, below, under; along; down the line, subsequently’, (postposition 
with dat.-loc. or gen.) ‘beneath, below, under, down (along), alongside, by, 
(along) with, on the side of’, (with abl.) ‘(from) beneath; down from’, kat- 
ta-an-da ‘downwards, along’, (adj.) kat-te-ra, kat-te-ir-ra ‘lower, inferior; 
nether, infernal; along, close(r)’; Hieroglyphic Luwian kata ‘down, under’, 
katanta ‘below’; Lydian (preverb) kat-, kat-; Greek vor, káta ‘down, 
along, according to, against’, (Homeric) kaétavta ‘downhill’; Tocharian B 
kátk- ‘to lower, to set (down)’, kdtkare ‘(adj.) deep, far (of height); (adv.) 
deep, far’. Pokorny 1959:612—613 *kom; Walde 1927—1932.1:458—459 
kom; Mann 1984—1987:516 *kmt- (*kmtm, *knto, *kmti) ‘together, 
combined, total’; Watkins 1985:27 *kat- ‘something thrown down; 
offspring’ and 2000:37 *kat- ‘down’; Mallory—Adams 1997:169 *kat-h,e 
‘down’ and 2006:290, 292 *kat-h,e ‘down’; Puhvel 1984— _ .4:125—130 
and 4:131—133; Kloekhorst 2008b:463—464 and 465; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:504—505; Frisk 1970—1973.1:800; Boisacq 1950:420—421; 
Hofmann 1966:135 *kmta; Beekes 2010.1:656 *kmt-; Adams 1999:159 — 
according to Adams, Tocharian B kdtk- ‘to lower, to set (down)’ is based 
upon a Proto-Indo-European verb stem *kat-ske/o-, built on the preposition 
*kat-a ‘down(ward)’. Note: In view of the Tocharian cognate proposed by 
Adams, the traditional comparison of the Anatolian and Greek forms cited 
above with Old Irish (preposition) cét- ‘with’, Old Welsh cant ‘with’, and 
Latin cum ‘with’ is to be abandoned (so also Puhvel 1984— .4:130). 
Proto-Eskimo *katay- ‘to fall or drop’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik katay- ‘to 
dump or pour out, to fall’; Central Alaskan Yupik katay- ‘to fall out or off, 
to drop’; Naukan Siberian Yupik kata-, kataXtur- ‘to pour out, to drop, to 
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fall out’; Central Siberian Yupik katay- ‘to dump, to empty’; Sirenik 
katay- ‘to drop, to pour out’; Seward Peninsula Inuit katak- ‘to fall, to 
drop’; North Alaskan Inuit katak- ‘to fall, to drop’; Western Canadian Inuit 
katak- ‘to fall, to drop’; Eastern Canadian Inuit katak- ‘to fall, to drop, to 
go downwards’; Greenlandic Inuit katay- ‘to drop, to fall, to shed hair 
(animal), to be loosened’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:160. 


Buck 1949:10.23 fall (vb.). Greenberg 2002:53, no. 107. 


435. Proto-Nostratic root *k/ath-: 
(vb.) *&^af^- ‘to make a harsh, shrill screech or sound: to cackle, to caw, to 


screech, to cry, to yelp’; 


(n.) *ktath-a ‘cackling, cawing, screeching, crying, yelping’; (adj.) ‘harsh, 


A. 
B 


shrill, sharp, piercing (of sounds)’ 


Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic katküt ‘chicken, chick’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kattu (katti-) ‘(vb.) to caw, to screech, to chatter, to yelp, 
to growl, to bray, to bleat, to croak, to cry, to scream, to babble, to roar; 
(n.) crying, brawling, chattering’; Kannada kattu ‘to cry, to croak, to caw, 
to bray, etc.'. Burrow—Emeneau 1964:113, no. 1206. 

Proto-Kartvelian *kat- ‘hen’: Georgian kat-am-i ‘hen’; Laz kot-um-e ‘hen’; 
Mingrelian kot-om-i ‘hen’; Svan kat-al ‘hen’. Klimov 1964:195—196 
*katam- and 1998:211—212 *katam- ‘hen’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:369—370 *kat-; Fahnrich 2007:455 *kat-; Schmidt 1962:137. 
Proto-Indo-European *K"af^-o-s ‘harsh, shrill, sharp, piercing (of sounds)’: 
Latin catus ‘sharp to the hearing, clear-sounding, shrill’, transferred to 
intellectual objects in a good and bad sense: (a) good sense: ‘clear-sighted, 
intelligent, sagacious, wise’; (b) bad sense: ‘sly, crafty, cunning, artful’. Of 
dialectal origin (Sabine). Thus, not related to Latin cds ‘any hard stone, 
flintstone’. Same semantic development in Middle Irish cath ‘wise; a 
sage’. Pokorny 1959:541—542; Walde 1927—1932.1:454—455; Mann 
1984—1987:479 *katos ‘shrewd’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1183— 
184; Ernout—Meillet 1979:106; Lindsay 1894:541; De Vaan 2008:99. 
Note: Mann stands alone in reconstructing a separate Proto-Indo-European 
form, preserved only in Latin and Middle Irish. 


Buck 1949:3.51 hen, chicken (generic); 3.54 hen. Note: The words for ‘hen, 
chicken’ (Semitic and Kartvelian) may be Wanderwórter. 


436. Proto-Nostratic root *křaw- (~ *ktaw-): 
(vb.) *k4aw- ‘to swell, to expand, to inflate, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *k4aw-a ‘accumulation, inflation, expansion, growth; heap, pile; height’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *k[a]w- ‘to swell, to expand, to inflate, to grow, to 
increase': Proto-Semitic *kaw- (*kaw-am-, *kaw-ad-, *kaw-ar-, *kaw-as-) 
‘to swell, to expand, to inflate, to grow, to increase’ > Arabic kawwama ‘to 
heap, to stack up, to pile up, to accumulate’, kawm ‘heap, pile, hill’, kim 
‘heap, dung-hill, dung-pit', kada ‘to heap up, to pile up’, kawda ‘heap, 
pile’, kara ‘to heap up’, kawr ‘plenty’, kis ‘heaped-up sand-hill’; Geez / 
Ethiopic kawama [haa] ‘to burst’; Tigre kom ‘heap’. Leslau 1987:299. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kō ‘mountain’; Telugu kodu, koduvádu ‘a Khond, a man 
of a certain hill tribe’, koya name of a certain tribe of mountaineers; Kui 
kui ‘above, aloft, over, atop, upon’, kuiki ‘to the place above’, kuiti ‘from 
the place above’; Kuwi kui ‘up, above, west’. Krishnamurti 2003:7 and 11 
*ko/*ko-n-tu ‘king, god’ (also ‘mountain’); Burrow—Emeneau 1984:196, 
no. 2178. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k'ew-/*kiow-/*k'u- ‘to swell, to expand, to inflate, 
to grow, to increase’: Gothic huhjan ‘to heap up, to store up’, hiuhma 
‘heap, multitude’, hauhs ‘high’, hauhei ‘height’; Old Icelandic har ‘high’, 
haugr ‘grave-mound’; Faroese háur ‘high’; Norwegian hoi ‘high’; 
Swedish hög ‘high’; Danish hag ‘high’; Old English héah ‘high’, hiehpo, 
hiehd(u) ‘height; above’; Old Frisian hach ‘high’; Old Saxon höh ‘high’; 
Dutch hoog ‘high’; Old High German houc ‘hill’, höh ‘high’ (New High 
German hoch); Lithuanian katikas ‘swelling, boil’, kaukara ‘hill’, káugé 
‘large stack of hay’; Tocharian (adv.) A koc, B kauc ‘high, up, above’. 
Pokorny 1959:588— 592 *keu-, *keua- ‘to bend’; Walde 1927—1932.I: 
370—376 *qeu-; Mann 1984—1987:282 *kükio ‘to swell, to inflate’; 
Watkins 1985:30—31 *keu- base of various loosely related derivatives 
with assumed basic meaning ‘to bend’, whence ‘a round or hollow object’ 
and 2000:41 *keua- ‘to swell; vault, hole’; Mallory—Adams 1997:62 
*keu-k- ‘curve’; Orél 2003:165 Proto-Germanic *xaugaz ~ *xaugan, 166 
*xauxaz, 166 *xauxipo, 166 *xauxin, 166 *xauxjanan; Kroonen 2013:215 
Proto-Germanic *hauha- ‘high’; Lehmann 1986:179 *kew- ‘to bend’, 
*kew-k- ‘bend, curve’ and 185 *kew-H- ‘to bend’; Feist 1939:249 *keuk- 
and 258—259; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:321; De Vries 1977:210 *keu- 
‘to bend’, *keu- ‘to swell’; Onions 1966:440 *koukos; Klein 1971:347 
*geu-q-, enlargement of *geu- ‘to bend’; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:146— 
147; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:312 *koukó-s ‘hill’, *keu- ‘to bend’; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:312; Adams 1999:209; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:228 
*gou-d- parallel to *gou-q- found in Gothic hauhs ‘high’; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:229, I:229—230, and 1:230; Smoczynski 2007.1:265. 

D. Yukaghir kuwémoj ‘to grow’, -kuwoj ‘big’. Nikolaeva 2005:230. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kewe ‘hill or bump’ (?) > 
Chukchi ke(w)eqej ‘unevenness, hill’, keere-c?an ‘unevenness’, kewekej 
‘hill’, ye-kewe-lin ‘hilly’; Kerek kawaaya ‘rough (place ?)’, a-kaawa- 
kalran ‘smooth’; Koryak kavet, kavat ‘hills, bumps’; Alyutor (Palana) 
kewetteyan ‘edge of mountain seen from sea side’. Fortescue 2005:135. 
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Buck 1949:1.22 mountain, hill; 12.31 high. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:410—411, 
no. 250. 


437. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&^ay-a ‘solitude, loneliness, separateness’; (adj.) ‘alone’: 
Extended form (Afrasian and Indo-European): 
(n.) *&^ay-w-a ‘solitude, loneliness, separateness’; (adj.) ‘alone’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kayw- ‘alone’: Proto-East Cushitic *kaww- (< *kayw-) 
‘alone’ > Somali kaw ‘one’; Konso xaww-aa ‘alone, separate, different’; 
Gidole haww ‘alone’; Rendille kow ‘one’. Sasse 1979:44. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kaimmai ‘widowhood, widow, lovelorn condition’, 
kaintalai, kayini, kaini ‘widow’, kai-kkilai *unreciprocated love’; Tulu kai- 
ponjavu ‘a single woman’ (ponjavu, ponjevu ‘a female in general, a 
grown-up woman’); Parji ketal, ONE) kétal ‘widow’, ketub ‘widower’, 
kétub cind ‘orphan’; Gadba (Ollari) kétal ‘widow’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:183, no. 2028. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *křay- (extended form *k’ay-wo-) ‘alone’: Latin 
caelebs *unmarried, single'; Sanskrit kévala-h 'exclusively one's own, 
alone’; Old Church Slavic cé-g/» ‘alone’; Latvian kails ‘barren, childless’. 
Pokorny 1959:519 *kai-, *kai-uo-, *kai-uelo- ‘alone’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:326 *qai-; Mann 1984—1987:459 *kai- ‘alone, separate, only’, 460 
*kailos ‘single, alone, deprived’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:267 *kaiwelo-; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:12 *kai-uelos ‘alone’; De Vaan 2008:80; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:130 *qaiuelo-, *qai-uo-, *qai-lo-, Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:83. 


Buck 1949:13.33 alone, only. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:411—412, no. 252; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1950, *gaywE(-LV) ‘exclusively one’s own’ (— 
‘alone’, *entire"). 


438. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ay- (~ *khay-): 
(vb.) *K"ay- ‘to put, to place, to set, to lay; to be placed, to lie’; 
(n.) *ktay-a ‘resting place, abode, dwelling; cot, bed’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *kaay- ‘to put, to set, to lay’ > Maia -ke 
‘to put, to set, to lay’; Dahalo kaaj- ‘to put, to set, to lay’. Ehret 1980:243. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil ce ‘to dwell, to lie, to remain, to sleep’, ceppu (céppi-) 
‘to abide, to remain’, cékkai ‘cot, bed, roost, dwelling place, nest’; 
Kannada ke (kéd-) ‘to lie down, to repose, to copulate with’, kevu, kendu 
‘copulation’; Tulu kedonuni ‘to lie down, to rest’, kély ‘abode of a pariah’; 
Kolami ke:p- (ke:pt-) ‘to make (child) to sleep’; Malto kide ‘to lay down’; 
Kurux kidna, kid?ana ‘to allow or invite one to lie down to rest or sleep, to 
put to bed (child), to lay in the grave’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:181, no. 
1990. 
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C. Proto-Indo-European *khey-/*khoy-/*khi- ‘to lie, to be placed’: Sanskrit 
séte ‘to lie, to lie down, to recline, to rest, to repose’, (causative) sayayati 
‘to cause to lie down, to lay down, to put, to throw, to fix on or in’; 
Avestan saete ‘to lie down, to recline’; Greek vëtto ‘to lie, to be placed’, 
Koitn, Koitoc ‘the marriage-bed’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres. mid.) ki-it-ta(-ri) ‘to 
lie, to be placed’; Palaic (3rd sg. pres. mid.) ki-i-ta-ar ‘to lie’. Rix 
1998a:284 Set. ‘to lie, to rest, to repose’; Pokorny 1959:539—540 *kei- 
‘to lie, to camp’; Walde 1927—1932.1:358—360 *kei-; Mann 1984— 
1987:606 *kei- (*keii-, *ki-) ‘to lie, to fall’; Watkins 1985:27—28 *kei- 
and 2000:38 *kei- ‘to lie; bed, couch; beloved, dear’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:295 *k/*Jei- and 1995.1:256 *£^ei- ‘to lie’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:352 *kei- ‘to lie’; Boisacq 1950:426 *kei-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:809—810; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:509—510; Hofmann 1966:37 
*kei-; Beekes 2010.1:663—664 *kei-; Puhvel 1984— .4:169—173 *key-; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:473—475 *Kéi-to, *kéinto; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III: 
303—304. 

D (?) Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kuy3- ‘to lie’ > Cheremis / Mari Ki(j)e- ‘to 
lie’; Votyak / Udmurt kyll'y- (< *kyjly-) ‘to lie, to be lazy’; Zyrian / Komi 
kujly- ‘to lie’; Vogul / Mansi kuj- ‘to lie, to sleep’; Ostyak / Xanty (North 
Obdorsk) Aoj- ‘to lie’. Collinder 1955:89 and 1977:105; Rédei 1986— 
1988:197 *kuy3-. 


Buck 1949:12.12 put (place, set, lay); 12.14 lie. Koskinen 1980:22, no. 64; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:416—417, no. 259. 


439. Proto-Nostratic root *K'ay- (~ *ktay-): 
(vb.) *K"ay- ‘to be or become warm or hot; to make warm, to heat’; 
(n.) *&^ay-a ‘heat’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kay 'to grow hot, to burn, to be warm (as body), to 
wither, to parch, to be dried up, to begin to heal (sore, wound, boil), to 
shine, to be indignant, to be angry, to be prejudiced, to hate'; Malayalam 
kayuka ‘to be hot, heated, feverish; to shine; to grow dry; to warm 
oneself’; Kota ka-y- (ka:c-) ‘to become hot, to warm oneself, to bask in the 
sun’; Kannada kay (kayd-, kad-) ‘to grow hot, to grow red-hot, to burn 
with passion, to be angry’; Kodagu ka'y- (ka-yuv-, ka-fij-) ‘to be hot, to 
boil, to bask in the sun’; Tulu kayuni ‘to be hot, to burn, to be feverish, to 
be angry’; Telugu kaka ‘warmth, heat, anger’; Naiki (of Chanda) kay- ‘to 
be hot’; Kuwi Kaiyali ‘to become hot’, kaiyi ‘hot’; Gadba (Ollari) kayp- 
(kayt-) ‘to boil’, kaykir ‘fever’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:135—136, no. 
1458; Krishnamurti 2003:130 kay ‘to grow hot’, and 181 *ka-y-/*ka-. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *k?ay- ‘(vb.) to heat; (n.) heat’: Gothic hais ‘torch’, 
heito ‘fever’; Old Icelandic heita ‘to heat’, heitr ‘hot, burning’, hiti ‘heat, 
warmth’; Swedish het ‘hot’, hetta ‘heat’; Old English hat ‘hot’, hatan ‘to 
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heat’, hate ‘heat, inflammation’, hæto ‘heat’; Old Frisian Aet ‘hot’, hete 
‘heat’; Old Saxon hét ‘hot’, hittia ‘heat’; Dutch heet ‘hot’, hitte ‘heat’; Old 
High German heiz ‘hot’ (New High German heif), hizz(e)a ‘heat’? (New 
High German Hitze), heizen ‘to heat? (New High German heizen); 
Lithuanian kaistu, kaitaŭ, kaisti ‘to become heated, to get warm’. Pokorny 
1959:519 *kai-, *ki- ‘heat’; Walde 1927—1932.1:326—327 *qdi-, *qi-; 
Mann 1984—1987:460 *kaist- ‘to burn, to purge, to purify, to refine’, 461 
*kait-; Watkins 1985:26 *kai- and 2000:36 *kai- ‘heat’ (extended form 
*kaid-); Mallory—Adams 1997:264 *keh,i- ‘hot’; Feist 1939:235—236 
*kai- and 253 *kai-; Lehmann 1986:171 *káy- and 181 *kay-, *ki-; Orél 
2003:153 Proto-Germanic *xaitaz, 153 *xaitjanan; Kroonen 2013:202 
Proto-Germanic *haita- ‘hot’; De Vries 1977:220 *kai-, *ki- and 229; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:168—169; Onions 1966:433 and 449; Klein 
1971:338 and 354 *qai- ‘heat’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:301 *kai-, *ki-, 302, 
and 311; Kluge—Seebold 1989:302 *kai- and 312; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:204; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:204; Smoczynski 2007.1:244—245. 
Proto-Uralic *keye- ‘to cook, to boil’: Finnish keittd- ‘to cook, to boil’; 
Estonian kee- ‘to boil (intr.)’, keeta- ‘to boil (tr.)’; Lapp / Saami (Kola) 
gyp'te- ‘to boil’; Cheremis / Mari Küd-, küja- ‘to boil (intr.), to ripen 
(intr.)’, kükte-, küjükte- ‘to boil (tr.), to ripen (tr.)’; (?) Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets kuu- ‘to ripen (of berries)’. Collinder 1955:23 and 1977:44; Rédei 
1986—1988:143—144 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *keje-; Décsy 1990:100 *keja 
‘to cook; well done, ripe’. 


Buck 1949:5.21 cook (vb.); 5.22 boil; 5.23 roast, fry; 5.24 bake; 15.85 hot, 
warm. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:419—420, no. 262; Hakola 2000:63, no. 242. 


440. Proto-Nostratic root *křay-: 
(vb.) *křay- ‘to scoop out’; 
(n.) *&^ay-a ‘spoon, ladle’ 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *k*ay-V-w- ‘to dig’; 
(n.) *ktay-w-a ‘cave, pit, hollow’ 


A. Dravidian: Malayalam kayyil ‘ladle, spoon’; Betta Kuruba Ki/z ‘ladle’; Tulu 


B. 


kaily ‘ladle, spoon’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:117, no. 1257. 

Proto-Indo-European *K"ay-wr-t^, *kiay-wn-th ‘cave, hollow’: Sanskrit 
kévata-h ‘cave, hollow’; Greek «o1ddac ‘pit or underground cavern’, 
Kaietóg ‘fissure produced by an earthquake’. Pokorny 1959:521 *kaiuy-t, 
*kaiun-t; Walde 1927—1932.1:327 *kaiur-t ‘cleft, hollow’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:96 (?) *kdiur(t) ‘cave, fissure’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:267 
*kaiwr-t, *kaiwn-t; Boisacq 1950:390 *qaiurt-; Hofmann 1966:128; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:479 *kai-wr/n-t-; Beekes 2010.1:615; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:753 *qaiuy-t-; Benveniste 1935:111 *kai-wy-t, alongside 
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*kai-wn-t in Greek (Hesychius) (pl.) voiorg: opbypata. Note: According 
to Joki (1973:130), the Indo-European forms are loans from Uralic. 
Proto-Uralic *kay3 ‘spoon, ladle, shovel’: (?) Livonian kogi, kadi ‘spoon, 
ladle’; (?) Votyak / Udmurt kuj ‘shovel, winnowing-shovel’; Zyrian / 
Komi koj- ‘to shovel (snow)’; (?) Yurak Samoyed / Nenets huu ‘spoon, 
ladle’; (?) Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan kui ‘spoon, ladle’; (?) Selkup 
Samoyed kujak ‘spoon, ladle’; (?) Kamassian kaigu ‘spoon, ladle’. Rédei 
1986—1988:117—118 *kajs (*koj3); Décsy 1990:99 [*kaja] ‘spoon’; 
Janhunen 1977b:76 *kuj. Proto-Finno-Permian *koywa- ‘to dig’ > Finnish 
kaivos ‘mine, pit’, kaiva- ‘to dig, to delve, to burrow, to dig out’; Estonian 
kaeva- ‘to dig’; Cheremis / Mari koe- ‘to dig, to shovel’. Joki 1973:130; 
Rédei 1986—1988:117—118 and 170—171 *kojwa-; Décsy 1990:100 
Proto-Uralic [*kojva] ‘to dig, to burrow, to scoop’. 


Buck 1949:5.37 spoon; 8.22 dig; 12.72 hollow. Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.I: 
333—334, no. 209, *Kajwa ‘to dig’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:427—428, no. 
271; Hakola 2000:48, no. 168; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 969, *koyV ~ *kayV ‘to 
draw; scoop, spoon’ and, no. 1241, *Kay/i/wa ‘to dig’. 


441. Proto-Nostratic root *křil- (~ *khel-): 
(vb.) *křil- ‘to make a sound or a noise; to say, to speak, to talk’; 
(n.) *K^il-a ‘sound, noise; tongue, speech, language’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil kila ‘to express clearly, to make special mention of, to 
state specifically’, AiJattu (kilatti-) ‘to express clearly’, kilappu ‘speech, 
utterance’, kilavu ‘word, speech, language’; Kannada kilir, kilir ‘to sound, 
to neigh’, kelar ‘to cry out, to roar’; Gondi kel-, kell- ‘to tell’; Konda kér- 
*(cock) to crow’; Pengo kre- ‘(cock) to crow’; Kui klapa (Klat-) ‘(vb.) to 
crow, to coo, to lament; (n.) call of a male bird, to lament’, kelpa (kelpi-) 
‘(vb.) to invoke, to petition a deity, to repeat incantations; (n.) incantation, 
invocation’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:182, no. 2017(b). Tamil cilai ‘(vb.) 
to sound, to resound, to roar, to twang; to rage, to be angry; (n.) sound, 
roar, bellow, twang’, cil ‘sound, noise’, cilampu (cilampi-) ‘(vb.) to sound, 
to make a tinkling noise, to echo; (n.) sound, noise, resonance; tinkling 
anklets’, (reduplicated) cilucilu ‘to sound (as in frying), to talk without 
restraint, to make a hissing noise’, cilumpu (cilumpi-) ‘to sound’, cilanke 
‘tiny bell’; Malayalam cila, cilappu, cileppu ‘ringing sound’, cilekka ‘to 
rattle, to tinkle, to chatter, to chirp, to bark’, cilampu ‘foot-trinket filled 
with pebbles for tinkling, worn by dancers’, cilampuka ‘to tinkle, to be out 
of tune’; Kota kilc- (kilc-) ‘to utter a shrill cry of joy’, jelk ‘anklet with 
bells’; Toda kilk- (kilky-) ‘to neigh’; Kannada kele ‘to cry or shout with 
energy or for joy, to vociferate (abusively)’, keleta ‘abusive vociferation’, 
cili an imitative sound, sele ‘sound, noise, echo’; Tulu kilevuni, kilevuni ‘to 
whistle, to resound’, kelepuni, kilepuni ‘to crow’; Koraga kelappu ‘to cry’; 
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Telugu celàgu ‘to sound’, kelayu ‘to rage’, kilarincu, kilarucu ‘to make a 
noise, to shout’; Gondi kiliyand ‘to shout’, kiliyana ‘to weep loudly, to cry 
out, to scream’, Killitana ‘to chirp, to cry out’, kilitand ‘to roar (as a tiger)’, 
kil-/kill- ‘to weep, (owl) to hoot, (animals) to cry’, Kil(i)- ‘to scream, 
(child) to cry’, kilana ‘to weep’; Kui klapa (klat-) ‘(vb.) to crow, to coo, to 
lament; (n.) call of a male bird, lament’, Altri kliri riva ‘to shriek with fear’, 
klisi klisi riva ‘to shout with vehemence’; Kuwi kileri-kiali ‘to shout, to 
yell’, kiledi kinai ‘to shout, klīrinai, kliri innai ‘to yell’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:144, no. 1574; Krishnamurti 2003:109 and 129 *kil- 
‘sound, noise’. 

B. Proto-Uralic *kele ‘tongue, speech, language’: Finnish kieli ‘tongue, 
speech, language’; Lapp / Saami kiella ‘language’ (Fennic loan); Mordvin 
kel! ‘tongue, speech, language’; Votyak / Udmurt kyl ‘tongue, language, 
speech, word’; Zyrian / Komi kyl ‘tongue, language, speech, word’; Vogul 
/ Mansi keld ‘word, report": Ostyak / Xanty köl ‘word, speech, news’. 
Collinder 1955:25, 1965:139, and 1977:45; Rédei 1986—1988:144—145 
*kele (*kele); Décsy 1990:100 *keld ‘tongue, language’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *křiăli ‘tongue’: Proto-Tungus *yilyii ‘tongue’ > Manchu 
ileygu ‘tongue’; Evenki inńi ‘tongue’; Lamut / Even Zenn ‘tongue’; 
Negidal inyi ‘tongue’; Ulch sinu ‘tongue’; Orok sinu ‘tongue’; Nanay / 
Gold sirmu, siymu ‘tongue’; Oroch ini ‘tongue’; Udihe iyi ‘tongue’; Solon 
ini ‘tongue’. Proto-Mongolian *kele- ‘(vb.) to say; (n.) tongue, language’ > 
Mongolian kele- ‘to utter words, to express in words; to say, to speak, to 
tell, to narrate’, kelelce- ‘to speak, to talk, to converse, to discuss together’, 
kelen ‘tongue, language, dialect, speech’, kelele- ‘to speak’; Khalkha yele- 
‘to say’, yel ‘tongue, language’; Buriat yele- ‘to say’, yele(n) ‘tongue, 
language’; Kalmyk kela- ‘to say’, keln ‘tongue, language’; Ordos kele- ‘to 
say’, kele ‘tongue, language’; Moghol keld- ‘to say’, keldn ‘tongue, 
language’; Dagur yele- ‘to say’, yeli, yel ‘tongue, language’; Monguor kile- 
‘to say’, kile ‘tongue, language’. Poppe 1955:142. Proto-Turkic *kele- 
‘(vb.) to speak; (n.) talk, conversation’ > Old Turkic kele-čü ‘talk, 
conversation’; Turkish (dial.) [ke/e?i] ‘talk, conversation’; Chuvash kala- 
‘to say’; Kirghiz keleč-söz ‘talk, conversation’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:796—797 *k‘iali ‘tongue’. 

D. (?) Proto-Eskimo *qiluy- ‘to bark’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik qiluy- ‘to bark’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik qiluy- ‘to bark’; Central Siberian Yupik qiluy- ‘to 
bark’; Seward Peninsula Inuit giluk- ‘to bark’; North Alaskan Inuit qiPuk- 
‘to bark’; Western Canadian Inuit giluk- ‘to bark’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
qiluk- ‘to bark’; Greenlandic Inuit giluy- ‘to bark’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:305. 


Buck 1949:4.26 tongue; 18.21 speak, talk; 18.22 say; 18.24 language; 18.26 
word. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:346—347, no. 221, *Kd/IH/d ‘language, 
speech’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:407, no. 245; Hakola 2000:67—68, no. 267. 
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442. Proto-Nostratic root *kiily- (~ *khelv-): 
(vb.) *K^il»- ‘to rise, to ascend, to lift up’; 
(n.) *khil-a ‘hill, height’; (adj.) ‘raised, high’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *Kil- ‘to lift, to raise, to ascend’: Egyptian (*kil- > *kvil- > 
*tyil- >) tni, tny ‘to lift up, to raise’. Hannig 1995:956; Faulkner 1962:305; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:209 and 1926—1963.5:374—375. Highland East 
Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa kiil- (< *kilo- ?) ‘to weigh’. Hudson 1989:165 
and 249. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil klor ‘to rise, to ascend, to emerge, to shoot up, to 
increase, to shine, to be conspicuous, to be exalted, to be aroused’, kilarttu 
(kilartti-) ‘to raise up, to fill’; Malayalam Kilaruka ‘to rise, to grow high, to 
burst’, kilarttuka ‘to raise, to make high’, kilukka ‘to grow up, to sprout’; 
Kannada kelar ‘to gape, to open, to expand, to extend, to blossom, to 
appear, to rise’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:145, no. 1583. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *K'el-/*k^]- (secondary o-grade form: *khol-) ‘(vb.) 
to lift, to raise, to elevate; (n.) hill’: Greek xoAovóg ‘hill’; Latin celsus 
‘raised up, high, lofty’, collis ‘hill’, columen ‘that which is raised on high; 
a height, summit, ridge’, -cello in: antecello ‘to be outstanding, to excel’, 
excello ‘to stand out, to excel, to be distinguished, to be eminent’, 
praecello ‘to surpass, to excel’; Old English hyll ‘hill’; Frisian bel ‘hill’; 
Low German Aul ‘hill’; Old Saxon holm ‘hill’; Middle Dutch hille, hil, hul 
‘hill’; Lithuanian kel, kélti ‘to lift, to raise’, kálnas ‘hill, mound’. Rix 
1998a:312 *kelH- ‘to rise up, to tower up’; Pokorny 1959:544 *kel-, *kela- 
‘to tower up, to lift’; Walde 1927—1932.1:433—434 *qel-; Mann 1984— 
1987:486 *kelo, -ið ‘to lift, to bear, to bring’, 485 *kelesa ‘heights’, 527 
*kolnos, -is, -us ‘hill’; Watkins 1984:28 *kel- and 2000:39 *kel- ‘to be 
prominent; hill’; Mallory—Adams 1997:270 *kolh,-on ~ *klh,-n-os ‘hill’ 
and 352 *kel(h,)- ‘to lift, to raise up’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:669 
*k[^lel- and 1995.1:577 *kiel- ‘mountain; heights, high place’; Beekes 
2010.::741—742 *kolH-n-; Hofmann 1966:153 *qol-o(u)n-, *qol-nis; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:906—907 *gol-(e)n-, *q|-n-; Boisacq 1950:487—488 
*gele-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:559; De Vaan 2008:105, 124, and 127; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:197—198 — *gel(e)-, 1:245  *q[-nis, 
*golen-, *qol-o(u)n-, and 1:249—250 *qel-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:111 
*keldo, 132 *kolan-, and 134; Orél 2003:191 Proto-Germanic *xulmaz, 
191—192 *xulniz; Onions 1966:441 SE. *kel-, *kol-; Klein 1971:347 
*gel-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:237—238; Smoczynski 2007.1:249 and 
1:274 *kelH-; Derksen 2015:221 *kolH-n- and 236 *kelH-. 

D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) kilej- ‘to fly or leap up high’. Nikolaeva 
2006:210. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain; hill; 10.22 raise, lift. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:460— 
461, no. 305. 
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443. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"ir-a ‘uppermost part (of anything): horn, head, skull, 
crown of head; tip, top, summit, peak": 


A. Proto-Afrasian *Kfi]r- ‘uppermost part (of anything): horn, head, skull, 
crown of head’: Egyptian krty (f. dual) ‘horns (on the crown of Amun)’. 
Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:134; Hannig 1995:885. Berber: Tuareg 
takarkort ‘skull, cranium’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha takarkurt ‘cock’s comb’. 
Cushitic: Bilin (reduplicated) kirkirta ‘skull, crown of head’. Reinisch 
1887:226. Chadic: Margi k'dr/kdr ‘head’; Nzangi krmre/krelkre ‘head’; 
Sukur K"ur/kxar ‘head’. Jungraithmayr—Ibriszimow 1994.II:182—183. 

B. Dravidian: Parji kipra ‘a snail’s shell’; Pengo kipri ‘shell (of snail, etc.), 
skull’; Manda kirpi ‘shell’; Kuwi kirpa, girpa ‘skull’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:143, no. 1555. Metathesis in Parji and Pengo. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *K'er-/*k^r- (secondary o-grade form: *kor-), 
*kherH-[*k^rH- ‘uppermost part (of anything): horn, head, skull, crown of 
head; tip, top, summit, peak; horned animal’: Sanskrit siras- (< *k^rHes-) 
‘head, skull’, snga-m ‘the horn of an animal; the tusk of an elephant; the 
top or summit of a mountain, peak; the highest part of a building, pinnacle, 
turret; any peak or projection or lofty object, elevation, point, end, 
extremity’, sirsa-h ‘the head, skull; the upper part, tip, top (of anything)’, 
Sirsan- (< *k'rHsen-) ‘the head’; Avestan sarah- ‘head’, sri-, srvā- ‘horn’; 
Greek képac ‘the horn of an animal’, kápa (Ionic von) ‘the head; the 
head or top of anything’, kepaóg (< *kepaFdéc) ‘horned’, xpavíov ‘the 
upper part of the head, the skull’, kópvußoç ‘the uppermost point, head, 
end’, kopvoń ‘the head, top, highest point; the crown or top of the head; 
the top or peak of a mountain’; Armenian sar ‘top, summit, peak’; Latin 
cornii ‘a horn’, cerebrum ‘the brain’, cervus ‘deer’; Gothic haurn ‘horn’; 
Old Icelandic horn ‘horn’, hjarsi ‘the crown of the head’, hjarni ‘brain’, 
hjórtr ‘hart, stag’; Norwegian horn ‘horn’, hjerne ‘brain’; Swedish horn 
‘horn’, Ajárna ‘brain’; Danish horn ‘horn’, hjerne ‘brain’; Old English 
horn ‘horn’, heor(o)t ‘stag’; Old Frisian horn ‘horn’, hert ‘hart, stag’; Old 
Saxon horn ‘horn’, hirot ‘hart, stag’; Dutch bert ‘hart, stag’, hoorn ‘horn’; 
Old High German horn ‘horn’ (New High German Horn), hirni ‘brain’ 
(New High German Hirn), hir(u)z ‘stag, hart? (New High German Hirsch); 
Hittite (nom.-acc. sg./pl.) ka-ra-a-wa-ar 'horn(s), antler(s). Pokorny 
1959:574—577 *ker-, *kera- : *kra-, *kerei-, *kereu- ‘uppermost part of 
the body: head, horn’; Walde 1927—1932.1:403—408 *ker-; Mann 
1984—1987:609—610 *ker- (e-grade of type *ky-, *kar-) ‘head’, 611 
*kerad- (*kerd-) ‘horned animal’, 611 *kerasy- ‘head, crown of head, 
brain’, 611 *kerauos ‘horned; horn, horned beast’, 612 *kern- ‘bone, 
horn’, 612 *kernt- ‘horn, horned animal’, 613 *kéros, -om, -à, 614 
(*keruos ‘horned beast’), 616 *kar- ‘head, top, peak’, 638 *kyn-, *kfn- 
radical element of (1) ‘head’, (2) ‘horn, horny substance’, 638 *kynat-, 
*kyrnt-, *krnitio- (1) ‘head, headed’, (2) ‘horn, horned’, 638—639 *kyn- 
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gom (?) ‘horn, horniness, horny growth’, 639 *krniom (*krniio-), *krnios 
‘head, skull, horn, tip’, 639 *kynom (*Árnu) ‘horn, tip, corner’, 639 *kros, 
-es- ‘head, tip, top’, 640 *kruos, -is ‘horn’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:876 *&[^Jer-, *k[^]rn- and 1995.1:149 and 1:773 *&^er- ‘head, 
horn’, *£^erH- ‘head’, *£"rn- ‘horn’, 1:97 *£^erw- ‘horned animal’; 
Watkins 1985:29 *ker- and 2000:40 *ker- ‘horn, head’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:260 *&rréh, ‘head’; (sg.) *kórhəsr, (collective) *kérhjor ‘head’; 
272—273 *krnom ‘horn’, *kérh,(s) ‘horn’, *&érh;sr ‘horn’, *keru ‘horn’; 
Lehmann 1986:180; Burrow 1973:87 *krHsen- : *krHes-; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1II:341 and 11L369—370; Boisacq 1950:410—411, 437 
*keraud-s, 438—439 *ker-as-, 498, 499, and 508; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:784—785 *kyro- (> Armenian sar), I:825—826 *keray-o-, I:826— 
827, 1:924—925, 1:927—927, and II:6—7; Hofmann 1966:133, 140 
*kereuos, 140 *ker-as-, 155, 156 *koru-bho-, and 158; Beekes 2010.1:641 
*Krhs-(e)s-n-. 1:676 *kerh>, 676—677 *kerhs-s-, 1:756, and 1:770 *Kerh;-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:495—496, 1:496 *krea,-, *kera,-, 1:517, E517— 
518 *ker-2,-s-, 1:569, 1:569—570, and 1:577; De Vaan 2008:136—137; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:114—115, 117, and 143 *krw-n-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:203—204 *ker-, *kera*-, *ker-s-, *ker-n-, etc., 
1:208 *ker-, 1:276 *ker(-n- etc.) ; Kloekhorst 2008b:446—447 *Kr-ó-ur, 
*Kr-ó-un-; Puhvel 1984— .4:77—79 *ker-(H,-) ‘head, horn, summit’; 
Orél 2003:170 Proto-Germanic *xersnon ~ *xersnan, 171 *xerutuz ~ 
*xerutaz, 195 *xurnan; Kroonen 2013:221 Proto-Germanic *hersan- ~ 
*herzan- ‘brain’ and 259 *hurna- ‘horn’; Feist 1939:251 *&rno- (> Gothic 
haurn), *ker-; Lehmann 1986:180 *ker- ‘tip, head, horn’; De Vries 
1977:231—232 *ker-, 232, 234, and 249 *kor- (gen. *kernés); Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:299—300; Onions 1966:429 and 448; Klein 1971:335 *ker- 
‘the uppermost part of the body, head, horn, top, summit’ and 353 *ker-; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:310 and 317; Kluge—Seebold 1989:311 and 316. 

Altaic: Proto-Mongolian *kira ‘edge, ridge’ > Written Mongolian kira 
‘summit or ridge of a mountain, small mountain chain; foothills; slope; a 
strip (usually of horn) attached to the front and rear edges of a saddle’; 
Khalkha yar ‘edge, ridge’; Buriat yara ‘crest’; Kalmyk kira ‘mountain 
pasture’; Ordos kira ‘edge, ridge’; Dagur yarcac, kira ‘mound’. The 
following Tungus forms are Mongolian loans: Evenki kira ‘side’; Nanay / 
Gold Kerá ‘edge, border, river-bank'. Proto-Turkic *Kir ‘isolated 
mountain; mountain top, ridge; steppe, desert, level ground; edge’ > 
Karakhanide Turkic gir ‘isolated mountain; rising ground’; Turkish kır 
‘country (as opposed to town or city), uncultivated land, wilderness’; 
Gagauz qir ‘steppe, desert, level ground’; Turkmenian cir ‘steppe, desert, 
level ground’; Uzbek gir ‘mountain top, ridge’; Uighur qir ‘steppe, desert, 
level ground; edge’; Tatar gir ‘steppe, desert, level ground; edge’; Bashkir 
qir ‘steppe, desert, level ground; edge’; Kirghiz gir ‘mountain top, ridge; 
steppe, desert, level ground’; Kazakh qir ‘mountain top, ridge; edge’; 
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Noghay qir ‘steppe, desert, level ground’; Chuvash yir ‘steppe, desert, 
level ground’; Yakut kirtas ‘mountain top, ridge’, kirdal ‘hill’. The Turkic 
forms have been contaminated by derivatives of Proto-Altaic *giru ‘shore, 
road’. Poppe 1960:114; Street 1974:17 *kir ‘mountain(side), edge’; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:767—768 *k‘dre ‘edge’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak also include Proto-Tungus *yari- ‘border, hem’. However, 
the Tungus forms are separated from the Mongolian and Turkic forms in 
this book and are included instead under Proto-Nostratic (n.) *K^ar-a 
‘edge, side, bank’. 

E. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *karatkan ‘top’: Chukchi karatkan ‘top of tree, 
end of hair, source of river’, kara-kwan, kaca-kwan ‘head scarf; Kerek 
kiitn ‘top’; Koryak kajatkan ‘tip, top of tree, bud’, kajackan ‘end’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen ktxiy ‘(human) head’, ktxelxen ‘crown of head’. 
Fortescue 2005:152. 


(?) Sumerian kur ‘mountain’. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain; hill; 4.17 horn; 4.20 head; 4.202 skull; 4.203 brain. 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1157, *KirHV (= *qg[i]r$fV ?) ‘top, summit, crown (of 
head)’. 


444. Proto-Nostratic root *khir- (~ *kher-): 
(vb.) *Kir- ‘to freeze, to be cold’; 
(n.) *K^ir-a ‘frost, cold’ 


A. Dravidian: Parji (reduplicated) girgira ‘cold’; Gadba girgira ‘cold’; Gondi 
kirig-, kirgg-, kidang- ‘to be cold’, kiry- ‘to become cool’; Kurux kīrnā ‘to 
be cold, to feel cool’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:144, no. 1568. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *kirs/- ‘to snow’: Georgian kirs/- ‘to snow in tiny flakes’; 
Svan (Upper Bal) kas-e ‘snow raised by wind’. Fáhnrich 2007:467 *Kirsl-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k"r-ew-/*k'r-ow-/*k'r-u- ‘(vb.) to freeze, to form a 
crust; (n.) crust; coating of ice, frost’: Greek xpóog (< *kpócog or 
*«pbFoc) ‘icy cold, chill, frost’, «puepóg ‘icy, chilling’, x«popóg ‘icy cold, 
frost’, kpuóeig ‘chilling; icy cold’, «póotoAXog ‘clear ice, ice’; Latin crusta 
‘crust, rind, shell, bark of any substance; coating of ice’; Old Icelandic 
hrjosa ‘to shake, to shudder’, hrudr ‘crust, scab on a sore’; Old English 
hrüse ‘earth, ground’; Old High German (h)roso ‘ice, crust’; Latvian 
kruvesis, kruesis ‘rough frozen dung in the road’; Tocharian A (acc. sg.) 
krossüm, B krosce (adj. ‘cold’. Pokorny 1959:622; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:479; Watkins 1985:33 *kreus- and 2000:44 *kreus- ‘to begin to 
freeze, to form a crust; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.]I:682 and 
1995.1:589; Mallory—Adams 1997:117—118 *K"rustén ‘(freezing) cold’; 
Boisacq 1950:522; Frisk 1970—1973.1E28—29 *gru-s-, *qruu-es-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:588—589 *qrus-, *qreus-; Hofmann 1966:162; 
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Beekes 2010.1:786 *kreus-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:153; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:295—296 *qgru-s-, *qreu-; De Vaan 2008:147; Orél 
2003:189 Proto-Germanic *xruson, 190 *xrüpaz ~ *xrüpon; Kroonen 
2013:251 Proto-Germanic */Aruson- ‘crust’; De Vries 1977:258 and 261 
*kreu-; Adams 1999:218—219 *kvrus- and 2013:236; Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:236. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kerte (*kirte) ‘ice, hoarfrost’ > Finnish 
kirsi/kirte- ‘frost on the ground’, kerte ‘thin snow-crust’; Estonian kirs ‘ice 
layer, ice deep down in moist places’; Livonian kift ‘thin ice, which does 
not bear’; (?) Cheremis / Mari kart ‘ice-crust on the snow’; (?) Ostyak / 
Xanty (Tremyugan) kzrtah, (Southern) kertam ‘thin crust (on the snow)’. 
Collinder 1955:89 and 1977:105; Rédei 1986—1988:150 *kerte (*kirte). 
Dolgopolsky (1998:23) also cites Ostyak / Xanty (Eastern) kir, (Northern) 
ker *snow-crust'. 

Proto-Altaic *k*irma (~ -u, -o) ‘snow, hoarfrost': Proto-Tungus *yima-ysa 
(< *yirma-) ‘snow’? > Manchu nimaygi ‘snow’, nimaggi labsan 'snow- 
flake’, nimaggi ilya ‘snowflake, snow crystal’, nimara- ‘to snow’; Evenki 
imana ‘snow’; Lamut / Even imonrb ‘snow’; Negidal imana ‘snow’; Ulch 
simana, simata ‘snow’; Orok simana, simata ‘snow’; Nanay / Gold 
simana, simata ‘snow’; Oroch imasa ‘snow’; Udihe imaha ‘snow’; Solon 
imanda ‘snow’. Proto-Mongolian *kirmag ‘first snow, new-fallen snow’ > 
Written Mongolian kirmay ‘fine or fluffy snow; first snow, new-fallen 
snow’; Khalkha yarmag ‘first snow’; Buriat yarmag, yirmag ‘first snow’; 
Kalmyk kirmog ‘first snow’; Ordos kirmac ‘light snow that barely covers 
the ground’; Dagur kiaramsan ‘first snow’. Written Mongolian kirayu 
‘hoarfrost’ and similar forms in other Mongolian languages are Turkic 
loans. Proto-Turkic *Kir- ‘hoarfrost, thin snow’ > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) qirayu ‘hoarfrost’; Karakhanide Turkic qirayu ‘hoarfrost’; 
Turkish kırağı 'hoarfrost; Gagauz qrà ‘hoarfrost’; Azerbaijani cirow 
*hoarfrost; Turkmenian ciraw ‘hoarfrost’, cirpaq ‘thin snow’; Uzbek 
qirow ‘hoarfrost’; Uighur qiya, qira, giro ‘hoarfrost’; Karaim qiraw, 
qoruw ‘hoarfrost’; Tatar qiraw ‘hoarfrost’, girpaq ‘thin snow’; Bashkir 
qiraw ‘hoarfrost’, girpaq ‘thin snow’; Kirghiz gird ‘hoarfrost’; Kazakh 
qiraw ‘hoarfrost’, girpag ‘thin snow’; Noghay qiraw ‘hoarfrost’, girpaq 
‘thin snow’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) quru ‘hoarfrost’?; Tuva yirā 
‘hoarfrost’; Chuvash yarbay ‘thin snow’; Yakut Kiria ‘hoarfrost’, kirpay, 
kirpay ‘thin snow’; Dolgan kiria ‘hoarfrost’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:793 *k‘irma (~ -u, -o) ‘snow, hoarfrost’. 

Proto-Eskimo *giru (or *qiqu) ‘to freeze’ (the second form could be 
contaminated with *qika- ‘to crunch snow underfoot’): Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik gaXcu- ‘to get frostbitten’, gaXcunaq ‘frostbite’; Central Alaskan 
Yupik gaXcua- ‘to get frostbitten’; Sirenik girar- ‘to shiver, to freeze’; 
Seward Peninsula Inuit qirit- ‘to freeze’, (Imaq) garatag ‘thin ice’; North 
Alaskan Inuit qiqi- ‘to be frozen’, qiqit- ‘to freeze’; Western Canadian 
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Inuit gigi ‘the cold’, qiqit- ‘to freeze’, (Caribou ?) qiqi- ‘to be frozen’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit qiqi- ‘to be frozen’; Greenlandic Inuit qiri- ‘to be 
frozen stiff’, qirit- ‘to freeze’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:308. 
Proto-Inuit *girataq- (or *gigataq-) ‘to get frostbitten’ > Seward Peninsula 
Inuit giritiq- ‘to get frostbitten’; North Alaskan Inuit qiqitiq- ‘to get 
frostbitten’; Eastern Canadian Inuit qiqitiq- ‘to have frostbitten feet, 
chilblains’. | Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan  1994:308. ` Proto-Inuit 
*qiratrar- (or *qigatnan-) ‘to form hard crust (snow)’ > Alutiiq Alaskan 
Inuit XatXar- ‘to get hard crust (snow)’; Central Alaskan Yupik gatXar- 
‘to form hard ice crust’; Central Siberian Yupik aXqatXaq ‘frozen crust on 
snow, frozen ground in spring’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:308. 
Proto-Eskimo *qiru- ‘to freeze to death’: Central Alaskan Yupik gaXu- ‘to 
freeze to death’; Central Siberian Yupik Xuu- ‘to freeze (to death)’; Sirenik 
qina- ‘to freeze to death’; Seward Peninsula Inuit qiu- ‘to freeze to death’; 
North Alaskan Inuit gi<y>u- ‘to freeze to death’, giunyu- ‘to shiver from 
illness’, qinuviak ‘refrozen slush’; Western Canadian Inuit qiu- ‘to freeze 
to death’; Eastern Canadian Inuit qiu- ‘to freeze to death’; Greenlandic 
Inuit giu- ‘to freeze to death’, qiunguyuun- ‘to be freezing cold’, girut- ‘to 
get frostbite, frost sores’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:309. Proto- 
Yupik *giruta- ‘to feel cold’ > Central Alaskan Yupik gaXuta- ‘to feel 
cold’; Naukan Siberian Yupik Xuta- ‘to shiver from cold, to freeze’; 
Central Siberian Yupik Xuuta- ‘to feel cold’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:309. Proto-Eskimo *qiruya- ‘to feel cold’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik (Kodiak) quyaXta- ‘to be cold (person)’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
qaXuyanaXqa- ‘to be cold (weather)’; Naukan Siberian Yupik Xuyanaq 
‘chill’; North Alaskan Inuit qiiya- ‘to feel cold’, qiiyanaq- ‘to be cold 
(weather); Eastern Canadian Inuit (Iglulik) qiya- ‘to feel cold’; 
Greenlandic Inuit qiia- ‘to freeze (of person)’, giianar- ‘to be cold 
(weather)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:309. 


Buck 1949:1.77 ice; 15.86 cold. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:353—354, no. 230, 
*Kira ‘hoarfrost’; Dolgopolsky 1998:23—24, no. 10, *&ir[u]qa ‘ice, hoarfrost; 
to freeze’ and 2008, no. 1158, *&kir[U]qa ‘ice, hoarfrost; to freeze’; Bomhard 
1999a:54; Hakola 2000:70—71, no. 282. 


445. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&^iw-a ‘stone’: 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *kwa- ‘stone’: Georgian kva- ‘stone’; Mingrelian kua- 


‘stone’; Laz (n)kva-, mkva- ‘stone’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:375— 
376 *kwa-; Fahnrich 2007:463 *kwa-; Klimov 1964:197 *kwa- and 
1998:215—216 *kwa- ‘stone’. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kiwe ‘stone’ > Finnish kivi ‘stone’; Estonian 
kivi ‘stone’; Mordvin (Erza) kev ‘stone’; Cheremis / Mari kü, küj ‘stone’; 
Votyak / Udmurt kö, kó ‘millstone’; Zyrian / Komi iz-Ai ‘millstone’; Vogul 
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/ Mansi kiiti, käw ‘stone’; Ostyak / Xanty kóh/kóg-, (Obdorsk) kew ‘stone’; 
Hungarian Kó/kóve- ‘stone’. Collinder 1955:89 and 1977:106; Rédei 
1986—1988:163—164 *kiwe; Sammallahti 1988:543 *kiwi ‘stone’. 


Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:298, no. 166, *kiwi ‘stone’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:409—410, no. 349; Hakola 2000:72, no. 288; Dolgopolsky 1998:67, no. 
83, *kiw[V]hE ‘stone’ and 2008, no. 968, *kiw[V]Rh[é] ‘stone’. 


446. Proto-Nostratic root *kiol-: 
(vb.) *kol’- ‘to tie, bind, fasten, fit, combine, or join two things together; to 
couple, to pair’; 
(n.) *&^ol»-a ‘any combination of two things: couple, pair’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *kal?-, *kil?- ‘two, both’ > Ugaritic klát ‘both’, 
klát ydh ‘both his hands’; Hebrew kil?ayim [P852] *of two kinds, both, 
junction of two’; Akkadian kilallan, (f.) kilattan ‘both’; Arabic kild, (f.) 
kilta ‘both of’; Sabaean kl? ‘two, both’; Mehri kalo(h), (f.) kalayt ‘both’, 
(followed by dual personal suffix, thus) kalohi ‘both of them’; Harsüsi 
kelo, (E) keláyt ‘both’; Sheri / Jibbali k5//5(h) ‘both of; Geez / Ethiopic 
kalla?a [NAA], kalla°a [NAO] (denominative) ‘to make two, to make 
another; to change, to alter’, kal?e [hA &] ‘two, both, double, twofold’, (f.) 
kal?ettu [NAb] ‘two (with m. and f. nouns), both, double’, kala? [hA], 
(£) kala?t [hAAt] ‘other, another, anyone else, second, successor, 
companion, friend, neighbor’; Tigrinya kalatte ‘two’; Tigre kal?ot ‘two’; 
Harari ko?ot, kot ‘two, both; pair’; Gafat alattd ‘two’; Argobba ket ‘two’; 
Amharic huldtt ‘two’, huldtte ‘twice’, huldttum ‘both’; Gurage (Gogot) 
kvett, hvett, (Soddo) kitt, (Ennemor, Muher) x"ett, (Chaha, Gyeto, 
Masqan) ze, (Wolane, Zway) hoyt ‘two’. Murtonen 1989:232; Leslau 
1963:90, 1979:356, and 1987:282; Klein 1987:276; Zammit 2002:358. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *ko/-/*kont- (< *kol-nt-) ‘to take, to seize, to receive, to 
hold; to hook, to clasp, to fasten, to buckle': Tamil ko/ (kolv-, kont-) 'to 
seize, to receive, to buy, to acquire, to marry, to abduct, to contain; to 
learn, to think, to regard, to esteem’, ko/kai ‘accepting, taking; opinion, 
doctrine’, kolvon ‘buyer, student’, kollunar ‘buyers, learners’, kollai 
‘robbery, plunder’, koluttu (kolutti-) ‘(vb.) to cause to hold, apply, explain, 
teach; (n.) clasp of a jewel, joint of the body’, koluvu (koluvi-) ‘to cause to 
hold, to clasp, to buckle up, to hook up’, koluvi, kolukki ‘hook, clasp’, 
kolai ‘hold (as a string in a bow); determination’, kontal ‘receiving, 
taking’, konti ‘getting possession of, theft, plunder; corner pin of a door on 
which it swings, clamp, cleat of a doorlock, the pin that holds the share to 
the plow’, ko/ ‘taking, receiving, accepting, holding; opinion, tenet, 
decision’, ko/i ‘receiver’; Malayalam kolka (kont-) ‘to hold, to contain, to 
receive, to acquire, to marry; aux. with reflexive meaning’, ko/likka ‘to 
make to hold or receive’, ko/uttuka ‘to make to hold, to hook, to clasp, to 
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fasten a rope to a load’, koluttu ‘that which holds: hook, link, stitch’, kolla, 
konti ‘plunder’, ko] ‘holding, taking, purchase’; Kota ko/-/kon- (kod-) ‘to 
marry (wife), to buy (cattle), to begin (funeral)’, ko/ ‘robbery, state of 
being robbed’, kol gal ‘thief’; Toda kwil- (kwid-) ‘to carry (corpse), to 
wear (bell); aux. with continuative-durative meaning’, kwil- (only in 
negative) ‘not to want, not to heed’, kwily ‘loot’ (in songs); Kannada kol, 
kolu, kollu (kond-) ‘to seize, to take away, to take, to accept, to obtain, to 
buy, to undertake; aux. with reflexive meaning’, kol, koluha, kolluvike 
‘seizing, preying, taking’, ko/i ‘holding, seizure’, kolisu, kollisu ‘to cause 
to seize, etc.’, kolle ‘pillage, plunder’, kolike, kolike, kulike ‘a clasp, hook’, 
kondi ‘hook projecting from a wall, semicircular link of a padlock’, Gol 
‘seizure, pillage, plunder’; Kodagu koll- (kovv-, kond-) ‘to take’, kolit- 
(koliti-) ‘to fasten (rope on horn, loop on shoulder)’, konda- (kondap-, 
ko-nd-) ‘to bring’; Tulu konuni (kond-) ‘to take, to hold, to keep; aux. with 
reflexive meaning’, koliké ‘a clasp, hook and eye’, kolave, kolayi, koltale, 
koltulé ‘a clasp’, kondi ‘hook, staple that holds the latch of a door, clasp of 
a bracelet’; Telugu konu (kont-) ‘to buy, to take, to hold, to take up, to rob, 
to care for (advice); to consider, to suppose; aux. with reflexive meaning’, 
(inscr.) kon ‘to take’, kondi ‘a hook, catch’, koliki, kolki ‘hook or clasp of a 
necklace’, kolla “plunder, pillage’, kollari “bandit, plunderer’, kolupu ‘to 
cause to do, to prompt, to set on; to be agreeable, (ideas) suggest 
themselves, to be inclined’, koluvu ‘an assembly; service, employment’; 
Kolami kor-/ko- (kott-) ‘to bring’, kos- (kost-) ‘to carry away, to take’, 
kosi- (kosit-) ‘to take and give (to someone)’; Naikri koy- (kor-) ‘to bring’, 
kos- ‘to take’; Naiki (of Chanda) kor-/ko- (kott-) ‘to bring’; Parji kontub ‘a 
hook’; Konda kor- (kon-, kot-) ‘to purchase’, (dial.) kol- (kot-) ‘to take’; 
Pengo kor- ‘to buy’; Manda krag- (krakt-) ‘to buy’; Kui koda- (kodi-) 
*(vb.) to buy, to take away, to take off, to pull off, to pull up, to pluck; (n.) 
buying, taking, plucking’; Kuwi kodali, koddinai ‘to take, to buy’, kod- ‘to 
buy, to bring; reflexive auxiliary. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:194, no. 2151; 
Krishnamurti 2003:9 and 95 *ko/-/*kont- (< *kol-nt-) ‘to receive, to seize, 
to buy’. Semantic development as in Gothic fahan ‘to capture, to seize’ < 
Proto-Indo-European *p/akh- ‘to join, to fit, to fasten’ (cf. Pokorny 1959: 
787—188 *pak- and *pag-). 

Proto-Altaic *&^ól"ba ‘(vb.) to tie, bind, or join together; to couple, to 
combine; (n.) couple, pair’: Proto-Tungus *yulbii- ‘to bind, to arrange’ > 
Evenki ulbu- ‘to bind, to arrange’; Lamut / Even ulbv- ‘to bind, to 
arrange’; Negidal u/bul- ‘to move in tandem’; Orok u/bum@i ‘in tandem’; 
Nanay / Gold yuelbi- ‘to bind together, to wrap’; Oroch ubbuna- ‘to bind, 
to arrange’. Proto-Mongolian *kolbu- ‘to tie, bind, or join together; to 
couple, to combine, to unite; to connect, to link to; to incorporate’ > 
Middle Mongolian quiba- ‘to couple, to bind together’; Written Mongolian 
qolbu- ‘to unite, to combine, to connect, to incorporate; to link to, to join 
in marriage’, golbuya(n) ‘tie, link, combination, contact, connection; 
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union, junction; federation, association; alliterative words or phrases; 
double, pair’, golbuyda- ‘to be united, connected, tied; to have relation to; 
to depend on; to be mixed up in another's affairs; to be involved in an 
affair’, golbuydal ‘connection, relation’; Khalka yolbo- ‘to join, to tie, to 
bind; to unite, to connect, to link to; to combine; to incorporate; to 
alliterate’; Buriat yolbo- ‘to couple, to bind together’; Kalmyk yolwa- ‘to 
couple, to bind together’; Dagur yolbo-, yolbu-; holebe- ‘to couple, to bind 
together’; Ordos yo/bo- ‘to couple, to bind together’; Shira-Yughur yolbo- 
‘to couple, to bind together’; Monguor xyulo- ‘to couple, to bind together’. 
Proto-Turkic *Kol’- ‘(vb.) to join, to unite; (n.) couple, pair, one of a 
couple’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) qoš- ‘to join, to unite’; Karakhanide 
Turkic gos ‘couple, pair, one of a couple’, qoš- ‘to join, to unite’; Turkish 
koş- ‘to harness’, kos ‘pair of horses’, koşum ‘act of harnessing, harness’; 
Gagauz qoš- ‘to join, to unite’; Azerbaijani coš- ‘to join, to unite’; 
Tukmenian cos ‘a pair of oxen or horses for plowing’, cosa ‘pair, two; 
double’; Uzbek gos ‘couple, pair, twin’, gos- ‘to join, to unite’; Uighur gos 
‘couple, pair, one of a couple’, gos- ‘to join, to unite’; Karaim gos ‘pair’, 
qoš- ‘to join, to unite’; Tatar qus ‘couple, pair, one of a couple’, qus- ‘to 
join, to unite’; Bashkir giwis ‘double’, quš- ‘to join, to unite’; Kazakh gos 
‘couple, pair, one of a couple’, gos- ‘to join, to unite’; Noghay qos ‘pair’, 
qos- ‘to join, to unite’; Sary-Uighur gos ‘couple, pair, one of a couple’; 
Oyrot (Mountain Altai) qos- ‘to join, to unite’; Tuva qoš- ‘to join, to 
unite’; Chuvash yos- ‘to join, to unite’; Yakut yos ‘double, again’, yohuy- 
‘to join, to unite’; Dolgan kohan ‘poem’. Poppe 1960:138; Street 1974:17 
*kol2i- ‘to add, to mix (in); Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:836 *k‘dlba 
*(n.) couple; (vb.) to couple, to combine’. 


Buck 1949:9.16 bind (vb. tr.); 12.22 join, unite. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 879, 
*kol2V “pair, one of a pair’. 


447. Proto-Nostratic roots *křon-k’-, *kok"-: 
(vb.) *&^on-V-k'-, *k^ok'- ‘to be bent, curved, crooked’; 
(n.) *křon-k’-a, *khok’-a ‘hook, clasp’; (adj.) ‘bent, curved, crooked’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kokki ‘hook, clasp (as of a necklace or earring)’; 
Malayalam kokka ‘clasp, hook, crook (as for plucking fruits), neck-clasp’; 
Kannada kokki, kokke ‘crookedness, perverseness, a crook, bend, hook’, 
konki ‘a hook, fish-hook, angle’, koriku ‘to be bent; to get crooked, curved, 
distorted, deformed, or curled; to become perverse, untrue’; Kodagu kokke 
‘crook, hook, anything bent’, kokk- (kokki-) ‘to be bent’; Telugu kokki, 
konki ‘a hook’; Kuwi konkata ‘crooked, bent’; Tulu kokke ‘a hook, clasp’, 
konké, kunké ‘a hook, crookedness’; Malto gongqe ‘to indent, to notch, to 
bend the knees slightly in dancing’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:184, no. 
2032. 
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Proto-Indo-European *k/onk’- (secondary e-grade form: *křenk’-) ‘hook’: 
Farsi čang ‘claw, fist’; Middle Irish ail-cheng ‘rack for hanging up arms’; 
Old Icelandic hanki ‘hasp or clasp’, hónk (gen. hankar, pl. henkr) ‘hank, 
coil, loop, ring’, sterkar henkr ‘strong clasps’; Old High German hank 
‘handle’; Lithuanian kéngé ‘hook, clasp, latch’. Pokorny 1959:537—538 
*keg-, *keng- ‘to dangle’; Walde 1927—1932.1:382—383 *keg-, *keng-; 
Mann 1984—1987:488 *keng- ‘to seize, to grip, to hold; hold, hook, 
grapple, hobble’; Mallory—Adams 1997:272 *ko(n)gos ‘hook’; Orél 
2003:161 Proto-Germanic *xanko; De Vries 1977:208—209 and 281; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:239. 

Proto-Altaic *k*oki ‘hinge, hook’: Proto-Tungus *kūkta ‘rowlock’ > 
Evenki kükta ‘rowlock’; Lamut / Even kukte ‘rowlock’. Proto-Mongolian 
*kógene ‘a string with a loop for binding animals’ > Written Mongolian 
kógene, kógüne ‘rope with ends attached to a stake driven in the ground to 
which lambs and kids are tied’; Khalkha yégno ‘rope for tying lambs or 
kids’; Ordos kögönö ‘a string with a loop for binding animals’. Proto- 
Turkic *kok, *kóken ‘hinge, nail, peg, clasp; tether’ > Karakhanide Turkic 
kok ‘belt for fixing the saddle’, kégen ‘rope for tethering calves, foals 
during milking’; Turkish kök ‘tuning-key of a stringed instrument’, (dial.) 
köken ‘tether’; Turkmenian köken ‘tether’; Middle Turkic kök ‘nail’; 
Uzbek kukan ‘tether’; Tatar kiigen ‘hinge, nail, peg, clasp’; Bashkir kiigen 
‘hinge, nail, peg, clasp’; Kirghiz kógón ‘tether’; Kazakh kdgen ‘tether’; 
Chuvash ko’gan ‘loop’, (alok) koka ‘prop of a door hinge’; Yakut kógón 
‘tether’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:833—834 *k‘oki ‘hinge, hook’. 


Buck 1949:12.75 hook. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:418—419, no. 261. 


448. Proto-Nostratic root Stu (~ *k?ol-): 


(vb.) *K^ul- ‘to hear, to listen’; 
(n.) *K"ul-a ‘renown, fame; ear’ 
Possible derivative: 

(vb.) *&^ul- ‘to tell’; 

(n.) *křul-a ‘story, tale’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kul- ‘to hear’: Chadic: Sura kaliy ‘to hear’; Tal kal ‘to 


hear’; Yiwon kal ‘to hear’; Geruma kùláa ‘to hear’; Kirfi kwalu-wo ‘to 
hear’; Bata Ho ‘to hear’; Bachama kulo ‘to hear’. Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow 1994.1I:184—185. 

(?) Dravidian: Tamil kē! (ketp-, kett-) ‘to hear, to listen, to learn, to ask, to 
inquire, to question, to investigate, to require, to request, to be informed of, 
to obey, to be heard’, kelvi, ketpu ‘hearing, question, learning, sound, 
word, rumor, ear’; Malayalam ké/kka ‘to hear, to perceive, to listen, to 
obey, to ask’, kelvi, kéli ‘hearing, obeying, report’; Kota ke-l- (Ger) ‘to 
hear, (noise) is heard’; Kannada kel! (keld-), kelu (keli-) ‘to hear, to listen 
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to, to heed, to ask, to beg, to demand’, kélike, keluvike, kelvike, keluha 
‘hearing, hearsay, asking’; Kodagu Lët (ké:p-, ke-t-) ‘to hear, to ask’, ké-Ji 
‘fame, renown (in songs)’; Tulu kénuni ‘to hear, to be attentive to, to obey, 
to ask, to inquire, to request’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:182, no. 2017; 
Krishnamurti 2003:15 and 95 *kēl- ‘to ask, to hear’. 

Proto-Indo-European *k?/-ew-/*k'l-ow-/*k*l-u- ‘to hear’, *k'l-ew-os 
‘fame, glory, renown’: Sanskrit śrnóti (< *k*J-new-) ‘to hear’, $rutá-h 
‘heard’, srávas- ‘praise, fame, glory’; Avestan surunaoiti ‘to hear’; 
Armenian /sem ‘to hear, to listen’, lu ‘heard, news, fame’; Greek vinm ‘to 
hear’, KAéw ‘to make famous, to celebrate’, kAéog (< *KAéFoc) ‘report, 
fame, glory’, kAvtóg ‘heard’; Latin clud, clued ‘to be called, to be famous’; 
Old Irish c/u ‘fame, renown’, cluas, ‘ear’, cloth ‘fame’; Gothic hliuma 
‘hearing’, *Aliup ‘silence’ (only in dat. sg. in hAliupa ‘in silence’); Old 
Icelandic A/jóÓ ‘silence, hearing; sound’, hljóða ‘to sound’, hljóðan 
‘sound, tune’, A/jóór ‘silent’, hlomr ‘sound, tune’, lust ‘ear’, hlusta ‘to 
listen’, Aler, hler ‘listening’, hlyda ‘to listen’; Old English A/ud ‘loud, 
noisy’, hleoóor ‘noise, sound’, hlosnian ‘to listen for; to listen in suspense, 
to be astonished’, Alystan ‘to hear, to listen’, Alyst ‘sense of hearing; 
listening, attention’, Alysnan ‘to listen’, hlysnere ‘hearer’; Old Frisian hliid 
‘loud’; Old Saxon Alust ‘hearing’, hlid ‘loud’; Dutch luisteren ‘to listen’, 
luid ‘loud’; Old High German //osén ‘to listen" (New High German [dial.] 
losen ‘to listen, to overhear, to eavesdrop’, [standard] lauschen), hlüt 
‘loud’ (New High German /aut), hliumunt ‘fame, reputation’ (New High 
German Leumund); Lithuanian klausai, klausyti ‘to listen’; Latvian klausit 
‘to listen’; Old Prussian Alausiton ‘to hear’; Old Church Slavic s/ovo, sluti 
‘to be renowned’, slovo ‘word’; Russian s/usat' [cirymats] ‘to listen’, s/óvo 
[cnoBo] ‘word’; Slovenian s/usati ‘to listen’; Tocharian A klyos-, B klyaus- 
‘to listen, to hear’, A klyw-, B kálywe ‘reputation, renown’, A Klots, B 
klautso ‘ear’, A klaw-, B klaw- ‘to be called, to be named’, B Alawi ‘fame’. 
Rix 1998a:297—298 *kleu- ‘to hear’; Pokorny 1959:605—607 *kleu-, 
*kleua- : *klu- (root *kel-) ‘to hear’; Walde 1927—1932.1:494—495 
*kleu-; Mann 1984—1987:624 *kleumn-, *kleumnt- ‘hearing, report, 
reputation’, 624 *kleus- ‘to hear’, 624 *kleutos (*kleutro-) ‘heard, 
famous’ (variants *kléwatos, *klutos), 625 *kléud, -ið ‘noise abroad; to be 
heard, to be known’, 625 *Áleuos, -es- ‘noise, sound, word, rumor, fame’, 
627—628 *klousos, -ios ‘hearing; obedient; obedience’, 628 *klout- 
(*kleut-) ‘hearing’, 628 *kloud, -ios, -iə ‘fame, rumor, glory’, 628—629 
*klus- (*klusó, -id, -&io; *klüsko; *klusn-) ‘to hear, to be heard’, 629 
*klusos, -us ‘hearing; report, rumor’, 629 *klustis ‘hearing; listening, ear’, 
629 *klitos ‘heard, famous; report, rumor, noise’; Watkins 1985:31 *kleu- 
and 2000:42 *kleu- ‘to hear; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:834 
*k[^lleuo- and 1995.1:33 *K^leu- ‘to hear’, 1:96 *kleu-s-/*k*leu-s- ‘to 
listen’, 1:732—733 *k*lewo- ‘glory’; Mallory—Adams 1997:192 *kléues- 
‘fame’, 262 *kleu- ‘to hear’, *kleus- ‘to hear’; Boisacq 1950:467 *kleuos, 
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*kleues- and 468—469 *kleu-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:869—870 and I:877— 
878; Hofmann 1966:147 *klewos and 147—148 *kleu-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:541; Beekes 2010.1:719 *kleu-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:237—239 *kleu-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:129 *kleu-; De Vaan 
2008:122—123; Orél 2003:176 Proto-Germanic *xleumon ~ *xleumaz, 
176 *xleumundaz, 176 *xleuban, 176 *xleupran, 176 *xlewaz, 176 
*xlewedaz, 178 *xludaz, 178 *xlidaz, 178 *xlüdjanan; Kroonen 2013:230 
*hleupa- ‘listening’ and 231—232 *Alüda- ‘loud’; Feist 1939:264 *kley-; 
Lehmann 1986:188 *k/ew- ‘to hear’; De Vries 1977:238 *kleu-, *kleu- and 
241; Klein 1971:425 *kleu-, *kleu-s- and 430 *klii-to-s; Onions 1966:531 
*klus-, *klu- and 538 *kleu-, *klu-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:427, 427—428 
*kleu-, 438, and 447; Kluge—Seebold 1989:431 *Kleu-, 440 *Klewos, and 
448 *Kkleu-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1II:372—374 and 11II:389—390; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:221—222, 1:223, and I:224; Adams 1999:222, 
230, and 232—233; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:265—266; Smoczynski 
2007.1:293—294; Derksen 2008:453 *kléu-, 454 *kleu-os-, 454—455, 
455 *Klous-o-, and 2015:249 *Klous-; Wodtko—lIrslinger—Schneider 
2008:425— 432 *Kleu- and 432—434 *Kleus-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kule- ‘to hear’ > Finnish kuule- ‘to hear’; 
Lapp / Saami gullá-/gulá- ‘to hear’; Mordvin kule- ‘to hear’; Cheremis / 
Mari kola- ‘to hear’; Votyak / Udmurt kyl- ‘to hear’; Zyrian / Komi kyl- ‘to 
hear’; Vogul / Mansi hool- ‘to hear’; Ostyak / Xanty kol- ‘to hear’. 
Collinder 1955:93 and 1977:109; Rédei 1986—1988:197—198 *kule-; 
Décsy 1990:101 Proto-Uralic *kula ‘to hear’; Sammallahti 1988:544 
*kuuli- ‘to hear’. 

Proto-Altaic *k*itylu- (~ -o-) ‘(vb.) to hear; (n.) ear’: Proto-Tungus *yül- 
‘to sound, to resound’ > Evenki ül-ta- ‘to sound, to resound’; Lamut / 
Even ul-db- ‘to sound, to resound’; Negidal ol-bun- ‘to sound, to resound’; 
Ulch yol-di- ‘to sound, to resound’; Orok yul-bun- ‘to sound, to resound’; 
Nanay / Gold yol-3i- ‘to sound, to resound’. Proto-Mongolian *kulki 
*earwax; middle ear’ > Written Mongolian qu/ki ‘earwax; middle ear’; 
Ordos yulucu(n) ‘earwax’; Khalkha yulyi, yulga ‘earwax; middle ear’; 
Buriat yulya, yulyi ‘earwax’; Kalmyk yulya, yulya ‘earwax’; Dagur yolgi 
‘earwax; middle ear’; Monguor yoygo ‘earwax; middle ear’. Poppe 
1955:156. Proto-Turkic *Kul-kak ‘ear’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) quiqaq 
‘ear’; Turkish kulak ‘ear’; Gagauz qulaq ‘ear’; Azerbaijani culac ‘ear’; 
Turkmenian culaq ‘ear’; Uzbek quloq ‘ear’; Uighur qulaq ‘ear’; Karaim 
qulay ‘ear’; Tatar qolaq ‘ear’; Bashkir qolaq ‘ear’; Kirghiz qulaq ‘ear’; 
Kazakh qulaq ‘ear’; Tuva qulaq ‘ear’; Noghay qulaq ‘ear’; Chuvash 
Xxv"lya ‘ear’; Yakut kulgak ‘ear’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) qulaq ‘ear’. 
Poppe 1960:18, 75, and 86; Street 1974:19 *kulk- ‘ear, earwax’; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:847 *K'üjlu (~ -o-) ‘ear; to hear’. 
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F. (?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kakvel ‘ear wax’ > Chukchi 
kakwel ‘ear wax, external ear’; Koryak kakvel ‘ear wax’. Fortescue 
2005:126. 


Buck 1949:4.22 ear; 15.41 hear; 18.26 word. Caldwell 1913:593 and 618; 
Koskinen 1980:17, no. 41; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:417—418, no. 260; Hakola 
2000:86—87, no. 359; Fortescue 1998:154. 


449. Proto-Nostratic root *k"ul- (~ *křol-): 
(vb.) *K^ul- ‘to tell’; 
(n.) *křul-a ‘story, tale’ 
Perhaps a derivative of: 
(vb.) *K^ul- ‘to hear, to listen’; 
(n.) *křul-a ‘renown, fame; ear’ 


Assuming semantic development as in Greek viëm ‘to tell of, to make famous, 
to celebrate’; or Pali (causative) saveti (also sunapeti) ‘to cause to hear, to tell, 
to declare, to announce’ (sunati ‘to hear’); or Romany (Palestinian) snaúăr ‘to 
inform’ — all ultimately from Proto-Indo-European *k//-ew-/*k'l-ow-/*k'1-u- 
‘to hear’. 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *kul- ‘to tell? > Gedeo / Darasa 
kul- ‘to tell; Hadiyya kur- ‘to tell’; Kambata kul- ‘to tell’; Sidamo kul- ‘to 
tell’. Hudson 1989:149—150. 

B. Proto-Eskimo *qulirar- ‘to tell about’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik qulirar- ‘to 
tell about": Central Alaskan Yupik quliraq ‘story, legend’; Naukan 
Siberian Yupik qulinamsuk ‘story, account’; Seward Peninsula Inuit 
quliaq- ‘to tell about’; North Alaskan Inuit quliaq- ‘to tell about’, 
quliaqtuaq ‘story, life experience’; Western Canadian Inuit quliaq- ‘story, 
especially a true one’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:315. 


Buck 1949:18.21 speak, talk; 18.22 say. 


450. Proto-Nostratic root Sum 
(vb.) *K^um- ‘to heap up, to pile up, to accumulate’; 
(n.) *&^um-a ‘large amount, accumulation, heap; crowd, multitude’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kum- ‘to heap up, to pile up, to accumulate’: Proto- 
Semitic *kam-ar- ‘to heap up, to pile up, to accumulate’ > Akkadian 
kamaru ‘to pile up’; Ugaritic kmr ‘pile’; Geez / Ethiopic kamara [heve.] 
‘to heap, to accumulate’; Tigrinya k”dmmdrd ‘to pile up’; Tigre kammdra 
‘to pile up’; Amharic kämmärä ‘to pile up, to accumulate’; Gafat kimmárá 
‘to pile up, to accumulate’; Argobba kemmára ‘to pile up, to accumulate’; 
Gurage kämärä ‘to pile up, to heap up’. Leslau 1979:343 and 1987:286. 
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Egyptian km ‘to total up, to amount to, to complete’, kmt ‘completion, final 
account’, kmyt ‘conclusion’. Hannig 1995:883; Gardiner 1957:597; 
Faulkner 1962:286; Erman—Grapow 1921:195 and 1926—1963.5:128— 
130. Proto-East Cushitic *kum- ‘thousand’ > Burji kum-a ‘thousand’; 
Somali kun (pl. kum-an) ‘thousand’; Sidamo kum-e ‘thousand’; Gedeo / 
Darasa kum-a ‘thousand’; Galla / Oromo kum-a ‘thousand’; Konso kum-a 
‘thousand’; Hadiyya kum-a ‘thousand’; Kambata kumi-ta ‘thousand’. 
Sasse 1979:12, 25 and 1982:120; Hudson 1989:153—154. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *kum- ‘to expand, to spread’ > Iraqw kumit- ‘to continue, to 
progress’; Dahalo kum- ‘to puff out the cheeks (as with water)’. Ehret 
1980:246. Proto-Southern Cushitic *kuma ‘thousand’ > Iraqw kuma 
‘thousand’. Ehret 1980:246. Proto-Southern Cushitic *kumura- ‘many’ > 
K^wadza kolombayo (< *kombolayo) ‘hundred’; Maia -kumure ‘many’. 
Ehret 1980:246. (Ehret suggests that *kum- ‘to expand, to spread’, may 
ultimately be the source of *kuma ‘thousand’ and *kumura ‘many’ — “but 
if so this derivation lies far back in Cushitic history".) North Omotic *kum- 
‘to increase in volume’ > Ometo kum- ‘to fill’; Koyra kum- ‘to fill’. Ehret 
1995:198, no. 322, *kum- ‘to add together’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kumi (-v-, -nt-) ‘to be heaped up, to accumulate, to 
crowd’, kumi (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to heap up, to accumulate, to gather’, kumiyal 
‘pile’, Aumpu ‘crowd, collection, group’, Aumpal ‘crowd, collection, group, 
heap, clump, cluster’, kumpam, kumpi ‘heap’; Kannada gumi, gummi, 
gummu, gumme, gumpu ‘heap, crowd, multitude’; Tulu (reduplicated) 
gumugumu ‘noise of a multitude’, gumpu ‘flock, crowd, multitude, heap’; 
Telugu gumi ‘crowd, multitude’, gumpu ‘crowd, multitude, group’; 
Malayalam kumi ‘heap (as of rice), stack, pile’, kumiyuka ‘to be heaped 
together’, kumikka, kumekka ‘to heap up’, kümpal ‘a heap’, kumpikka ‘to 
heap’; Kolami gum ‘assembly’; Parji kum- ‘to heap on to’; Kuwi kumbra 
‘clump of trees’, gumomi, gombu ‘heap’; Konda kumba ‘a small heap 
conical in shape’, kuma ‘a heap’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:158—159, no. 
1741. 


Buck 1949:13.15 much; many; 13.19 multitude, crowd. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:413—414, no. 255. 


451. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *křum-a ‘man, male; penis’: 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic kumurr ‘having a large penis’, kumurra-t, 


B. 


C. 


kamara-t ‘penis’. 

Dravidian: Malayalam kumpi ‘penis’; Tulu kumbi ‘penis’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:159, no. 1749. 

Proto-Kartvelian *kmar- ‘husband’: Georgian kmar- ‘husband’; Laz 
komo$j-, komon$j-, kimo3- ‘husband’; Mingrelian komonj-, komo3j- (< 
*kmo3- < *kmor-) ‘husband’. Klimov 1964:198 *kmar- and 1998:218 
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*kmar- ‘husband’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:379 *kmar-; Fahnrich 
1994:221 and 2007:468—469 *kmar-. 


Buck 1949:2.1 man (human being); 2.21 man (vs. woman); 2.31 husband; 
4.492 penis. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 888, *Atima (or 
*küHmá) ‘man, person’. 


452. Proto-Nostratic root *k^um- (~ *k'om-): 
(vb.) *K^um- ‘to char, to blacken; to burn, to smolder; to be or become hot’; 
(n.) *&"um-a ‘(hot or smoldering) ashes, embers, charcoal; heat, warmth’; 
(adj.) ‘warm, hot; glowing, smoldering; black’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kum- ‘to be black’: Egyptian km, kmm ‘to be or become 
black’, km ‘black’, kmmt, kmimit ‘darkness’, Kmt ‘the Black Land, Egypt’; 
Coptic kmom [kmom] ‘to become black’, kame [kame] ‘black’, kime 
[kHMe] ‘the Black Land, Egypt’, Amime [kmnme] ‘darkness’. Hannig 
1995:882—883; Faulkner 1962:286; Erman—Grapow 1921:196 and 
1926—1963.5:122—124, 5:126—127, 5:128, 5:130; Gardiner 1957:597; 
Cerny 1976:58; Vycichl 1983:81. East Cushitic: Werizoid: Gawwada 
kumma ‘black’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:326, no. 1496, *kum- ‘to be black’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kumpu (kumpi-) ‘to become charred (as food when 
boiled with insufficient water)’, Aumpal ‘smell of charred rice’, kumpi ‘hot 
ashes’, kumai ‘to be hot, sultry’; Malayalam kumpal ‘inward heat’, kummu 
expression descriptive of heat, kummal ‘sultriness, mistiness’, kumuruka, 
kumiruka ‘to be hot, close’, kumural ‘oppressive heat’; Kannada kome ‘to 
begin to burn (as fire or anger)’; Tulu gumulu ‘fire burning in embers’, 
gumuluni ‘to be hot, to feel hot (as in a fit of fever)’; Telugu kummu 
‘smoldering ashes’, kumulu ‘to smolder, to burn slowly underneath 
without flame; to be consumed inwardly, to grieve, to pine’; Gondi kum 
‘smoke’, kumpod ‘smoke’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:159—160, no. 1752. 
Dravidian loan in Prakrit kumult- ‘fireplace’. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Volgaic *kuma ‘(adj.) hot, glowing; (n.) fever’ > 
Finnish kuuma ‘hot’, kuume ‘fever, temperature’, kuumoitta- ‘to make hot 
or warm’, kuumuus ‘heat, warmth’; Estonian kuum ‘(adj.) hot; (n.) heat’, 
kuumus ‘heat’, kuuma- ‘to be hot, to radiate heat, to glow with heat’, 
kuumuta- ‘to heat, to make hot, to subject to the action of heat’, kuumene- 
‘to become heated, to become hotter’; Mordvin (Erza) kumoka ‘fever’, 
(Erza) kumuya ‘sick with fever’. Note: Lapp / Saami (Norwegian) gumes- 
/gubmas- ‘redhot (of hot iron), roasting hot (of the heat of the sun)’, 
gumbo- ‘to become roasting hot (weather)’ are loans from Finnish. Rédei 
1986—1988:675— 676 *küma ‘(adj.) hot, glowing; (n.) fever’. 

D. Proto-Altaic *k*ume (~ -iu-) ‘black; charcoal’: Proto-Turkic *kémiir 
‘charcoal’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) kómür ‘charcoal’; Karakhanide 
Turkic kömür ‘charcoal’; Turkish kömür ‘charcoal’; Gagauz kömür 
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‘charcoal’; Azerbaijani kömür ‘charcoal’; Turkmenian kömür ‘charcoal’; 
Uzbek kumir ‘charcoal’; Tatar Emer ‘charcoal’; Bashkir kiimer 
‘charcoal’; Uighur kómü(r) ‘charcoal’; Kirghiz kömür ‘charcoal’; Kazakh 
kömər ‘charcoal’; Noghay kdémar ‘charcoal’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
kömür ‘charcoal’; Tuva yómür ‘charcoal’; Chuvash ke"mro"Kk ‘charcoal’; 
Yakut kómór ‘charcoal’; Dolgan kómór ‘charcoal’. Perhaps also Manchu 
yumara- ‘to have a dirty face, to be soiled’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2005:852 *k'ume (~ -ju-) “black; coal’. 


Sumerian kum/(-ma) ‘hot’, kum ‘(vb.) to heat; (adj.) hot, boiling hot; (n.) heat; 
fever’. 


Buck 1949:1.83 smoke (sb.); 1.84 ashes; 1.85 burn (vb.); 16.65 black; 15.85 
hot, warm. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1966a, *KUmV ‘black, dark’. 


453. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&^ur-a ‘blood’: 


A. 


B. 


(?) Afrasian: Egyptian fr ‘blood; red color (designation for blood)’. 
Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:386; Hannig 1995:959. 

Dravidian: Tamil kuruti ‘blood, red color’; Malayalam kuruti ‘blood’; 
Kannada kurudi ‘colored red water’; Tulu kurdi, kurudi ‘red liquid 
prepared by mixing turmeric and lime, used for auspicious purposes’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:162, no. 1788. 

Proto-Indo-European —*K"r-ew-H-/*k'r-ow-H-/*khr-u-H- CG — *Kkhr-ü-) 
‘blood, gore’: Sanskrit kravís- ‘flesh’, krürá-h ‘wounded, raw, blood’; 
Greek kp&ag (< *«péFac) ‘flesh, meat’; Latin cruor ‘the blood that flows 
from a wound, gore’, cruentus ‘bloody’, criidus ‘bleeding, uncooked, 
raw’; Old Irish cru ‘blood’; Old Icelandic hrar ‘raw’; Faroese ráur ‘raw’; 
Norwegian raa ‘raw’; Swedish rå ‘raw’; Danish raa ‘raw’; Old English 
hréaw ‘uncooked, raw’; Old Saxon bräo ‘raw’; Dutch rauw ‘raw’; Old 
High German (h)rao ‘raw’ (New High German roh); Lithuanian kraijas 
‘blood’, Aruvinas ‘bloody’; Old Church Slavic kreve ‘blood’; Russian 
krov' [kposp] ‘blood’. Pokorny 1959:621—622 *kreu-, *kreua-, *krü- 
‘thick (clotting) blood’; Walde 1927—1932.1:478—480 *qreu-, *qreua-; 
Mann 1984—1987:551 *kreuos (*krauos, *kruuos) ‘raw flesh, gore, 
blood’, 551 *kreunt-, 559 *krouu-, 562—563 *kruunt- ‘bloody’, 563 
*kruuos ‘blood’; Watkins 1985:32 *kreua- and 2000:44 *kreua- ‘raw 
flesh’ (oldest form  *kreua,-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov  1984.1I:698 
*k/h]reuH-/*k[*]ruH- and 1995.1:604 *K'reuH-/*k^ruH- ‘raw meat’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:71 (nom.-acc.) *kréuh, ‘blood (outside the body), 
gore’ (gen. *kruh,os), *kréuh,s, *kréuh,-iio-; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:277 and 280; Frisk 1970—1973.IE11—12 *qgreuas-; Boisacq 
1950:512—513 *greuas-; Beekes 2010.1:774 *kreuh,-; Hofmann 1966:159 
*greuas-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:580 *grewas-; De Vaan 2008:146— 
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147; Ernout—Meillet 1979:152; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:294— 
295 *greu-os; Orél 2003:185 Proto-Germanic *xrawaz; Kroonen 2013:244 
*hrawa- ‘raw’; De Vries 1977:251 *kreu-; Onions 1966:742 *krowos; 
Klein 1971:619 *grewa-, *qreu-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:605 *krouo-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:604; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.II:84—85 Germanic 
stem *hrdwa-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:290; Smoczynski 2007.1:308— 
309; Derksen 2008:253 *kruh,-, 254 *kruh;-s, *kreuh;-, and 2015:255 
*kruh,-s, *kreuh;-, 262 *kruh;; Wodtko—lrslinger— Schneider 2008: 
444—448 *kreuh,-. 


Sumerian gu-ru-un, guru,,-un, kurin ‘blood’. 


Buck 1949:4.15 blood. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:422—423, no. 265; Illi¢-Svityé 
1971—1984.1:360—361, no. 237, (?) *Kura ‘blood’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1163, *Kur[Xü] ‘blood’. 


454. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&^uwan-a or *Kk'un-a originally a generic term meaning 
*young (especially of animals)’; later specialized as ‘young dog, puppy’ (as in 
Kannada and Kolami within Dravidian [see below]) and then simply ‘dog’: 


Note: This term may be an early borrowing. 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *kuwan- ~ *kun- ‘dog’: East Chadic (*kuwán- > *kwán- >) 
*kanya- ‘dog’ > Dangla kanya ‘dog’; Jegu kany- ‘dog’. Omotic (*kuwán- 
> *kwán- >) *kan- ‘dog’ > Ome kana, kanaa ‘dog’; Mao kano ‘dog’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:311, no. 1425, *kan- ‘dog’. Berber *kun- ‘dog’ > 
Guanche cuna ‘dog’. Omotic *kunan- ‘dog’ > Kefa kunano ‘dog’; Mocha 
kunano ‘dog’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:327, no. 1498, *kun- ‘dog’. West 
Chadic (*kuwan- > *kuwen- >) *kuHen- ‘dog’ > Mogogodo kwehen ‘dog’; 
Fyer een ‘dog’. Omotic (*kuwan- > *kuwen- > *kuHen- >) *keHen- 
‘dog’ > Dime keenu ‘dog’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:329, no. 1511, *ktiHen- 
‘dog’. Omotic: Yemsa / Janjero kana ‘dog’; Bench / Gimira kyan ‘dog’. 
Dravidian: Tamil kufíci ‘anything small; young bird, chicken’, kufcu 
‘young of birds and various animals’; Malayalam kuññu, kuficu ‘young, 
small, infant’, kufifian ‘boy; also endearingly of girls’, kuññi = kufifiu, 
kufifían; Kota kunj ‘children as given by god, men as children of god’, kun 
‘small’; Kannada kunni ‘young of an animal, especially a young dog’, 
gunna ‘smallness’, kuññi ‘a young one’; Kodagu kunni ‘child’; Tulu kundu 
‘young of pariahs', kunni, kunni ‘small’; Telugu gunna ‘young of an 
animal’, kunna, kūna ‘infant, young of an animal’, kunnádu ‘boy, lad’, 
kunnulu (pl.) ‘sucklings, children’; Kolami ku-na ‘puppy’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:150, no. 1646. 

Proto-Indo-European *K^(u)wón-/*k"un- ‘dog’: Sanskrit sván- (nom. sg. 
$vd, Suvd gen. sg. Stinah) ‘dog’; Avestan span- ‘dog’; Greek xóov (gen. 
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sg. Kuovóc) ‘dog’; Armenian sun ‘dog’ (oblique san-); Latin canis ‘dog’; 
Old Irish cu (gen. sg. con) ‘dog’; Welsh ci ‘dog’; Cornish cy ‘dog’; Breton 
ki ‘dog’; Gothic hunds ‘dog’; Old Icelandic hundr ‘dog’; Norwegian hund 
‘dog’; Swedish hund ‘dog’; Danish hund ‘dog’; Old English hund ‘dog’; 
Old Frisian hund ‘dog’; Old Saxon hund ‘dog’; Dutch hond ‘dog’; Old 
High German hunt ‘dog’ (New High German Hund); Lithuanian sud (gen. 
sg. Suns) ‘dog’; Tocharian A ku (oblique kon) ‘dog’; Hittite kuwan- ‘dog’; 
Hieroglyphic Luwian zu-wa/i-n(i)- ‘dog’ (this may be a loan from Indo- 
Aryan [cf. Kronasser 1956:229, §208]). Pokorny 1959:632—633 *kuon-, 
*kun- ‘dog’; Walde 1927—1932.1:465—466 *kuon-; Mann 1984— 
1987:653—654 *kuo (*kuuon), obl. *kun-; variant *kunis ‘dog’; Watkins 
1985:34 *kwon- and 2000:46 *kwon- ‘dog’; Mallory—Adams 1997:168 
*k(ujuon- (gen. *kunds) ‘dog’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:184 
*k[^Tuon-s > *k[^]uon-O and 1995.1:158 *£^won-s > *k^won-Q ‘dog’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:403; Beekes 2010.1:811 *Kuon-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:604; Boisacq 1950:540—542 *kuwon-, *kuon-; Frisk 
1970—1973.11:58—59 *kuud(n), *kun-ós (-és); Hofmann 1966:167—168 
*kuuon-, *kuon-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:92; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:152—153 *kuon; De Vaan 2008:87; Kroonen 2013:256 Proto- 
Germanic *Aunda- "dog": Orél 2003:193 Proto-Germanic *xundaz; Feist 
1939:276—277 Pre-Germanic base-form *k(u)un-tó-; Lehmann 1986:195 
*kwon-, *kun-; De Vries 1977:267; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:307—308; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:184; Onions 1966:449 Common Germanic 
*yundaz < *kwntós; Klein 1971:354 *kwon-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:320— 
321 *kuon-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:320; Kloekhorst 2008b:505— 506; 
Puhvel 1984— .4:305 *k(u)w6n(s); Melchert 1994a:234 and 252 Proto- 
Anatolian *kwon- ‘dog’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:402—403; Adams 
1999:179 *kuwon; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1::238—239 *kuon-, 
*kun-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:1033—1035; Smoczynski 2007.1:652— 
653 *Kuón; Derksen 2015:455 *kuon- (gen. *kun-ós; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:436—440 *K(u)uón-, *kun-, *kun-. 

D. Uralic: Finno-Ugrian: Mordvin kyjon ‘wolf’; Cheremis / Mari kejin ‘wolf’; 
Zyrian / Komi kojin, kóin ‘wolf; Votyak / Udmurt kion, kijon, kyjon 
‘wolf. Notes: (1) Illi¢-Svityé (1971—1984.1:361—362, no. 238) also cites 
Lapp / Saami gáidne ‘wolf’. (2) Napolskikh's [Hanooxsckux] (2001:370— 
371) suggestion that the Uralic forms were borrowed from Tocharian 1s 
highly improbable, though borrowing from an unknown source cannot be 
ruled out. (3) Finally, it may be noted that several Finno-Ugrian languages 
have borrowed from Indo-European at different times and places: Estonian 
hunt ‘wolf (cf. Swedish hund ‘dog’); North Lapp / Saami šūwon ‘good 
(alert) dog’ (< Pre-Baltic *suwon/(i)- [cf. Lithuanian sud *dog']). 


Buck 1949:3.61 dog. Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.1:361—362, no. 238, *KüjnA 
‘wolf, dog’; Bomhard 1996a:233, no. 652; Blazek 1989b:208—209. 


22.23. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *k’ 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
k’- k’- k- k’- k’- k- k- k- q- 
-k’- -k’- -k(k)- -k’- -k’- -k- -k- -k- -q- 
455. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ab- (~ *k’ab-): 


(vb.) *k’ab- ‘to seize, to take hold of; to seize with the teeth, to bite’; 
(n.) *k’ab-a ‘seizure, grasp, grip, hold; bite’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *k’ab- ‘to seize, to take hold of": Proto-Semitic *k’ab-at?’- 
‘to seize, to take, to grab, to grasp, to take hold of > Arabic kabada ‘to 
seize, to take, to grab, to grasp, to grip, to clutch, to take hold of, to take 
possession, to hold; to apprehend, to arrest; to receive, to collect’, kabd 
‘seizing, gripping, grasping, seizure, holding; taking possession, 
appropriation; apprehension, arrest’; Sabaean kbd ‘seizers’ (branch of the 
military forces); Hebrew kafas [P32] ‘to gather, to collect’; Syriac kapag 
‘to harvest’. Klein 1987:561; Zammit 2002:332. Proto-Semitic *k’ab-a$- 
‘to rob’ > Hebrew kāpa? [Y2P] ‘to rob’; Aramaic kafa® ‘to rob, to 
defraud’. Murtonen 1989:369; Klein 1987:561. Proto-East Cushitic *&'ab- 
‘to seize, to take hold of? > Saho kab- ‘to take for oneself'; Somali qab- ‘to 
catch, to seize, to hold’; Rendille xab- ‘to catch, to seize, to hold’; 
Dasenech ga(b)- ‘to catch, to seize, to hold’; Arbore kab- ‘to hold, to take’; 
Galla / Oromo k’ab- ‘to possess, to take hold of’; Konso qap- ‘to possess, 
to take hold of’; Gidole k’ap- ‘to possess, to take hold of’; Dullay qap- ‘to 
possess, to take hold of’; Burji k’af- ‘to have’. Sasse 1979:14, 48 and 
1982:122—123; Hudson 1989:77. Proto-Southern Cushitic *k’ab- ‘to 
restrain’ > Burunge qab- ‘to keep quiet’. Ehret 1980:331. Ehret 1995:233, 
no. 409, *k’ab- ‘to take hold of’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kappu (kappi-) ‘to gorge, to cram into the mouth’, kavvu 
(kavvi-), kauvu (kauvi-) ‘(vb.) to seize with the mouth, to grasp with 
eagerness; (n.) bite, seizing by the mouth (as dog), eating’; Malayalam 
kauvuka ‘to seize with the mouth, to bite’, kappuka, kammuka ‘to snap at, 
to eat as a dog or a madman’; Kodagu kabb- (kabbi-) ‘to seize with wide- 
open mouth (of dogs, tigers, etc.)’; Tulu kappuni ‘to eat greedily’; Telugu 
kavvu ‘to seize by the mouth’; Pengo kap- ‘to bite’; Manda kap- ‘to bite’; 
Kui kappa (kapt-) ‘to swallow liquid hastily, to gulp, to drink’; Kurux 
xappna ‘to swallow, to drink’, habka?anda ‘to bite’, habka ‘a bite’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:114, no. 1222. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’b-en-, *k’b-in- ‘to bite’: Georgian k’b-en-/k’b-in- ‘to 
bite’, k’benil- ‘a bite’; Mingrelian k’ib-ir- ‘to bite’ (reshaped after k’ibir- 
‘tooth’); Laz k’ib-in- ‘to bite’. Klimov 1964:106—107 *kb-in- and 
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1998:87 *kb- ‘to bite’, *kb-en- : *kb-in- ‘to bite’; Schmidt 1962:118; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:186—187 *kb-; Fahnrich 2007:225 *kb-. 
Proto-Kartvelian *k’b-il- ‘tooth’: Georgian k’b-il- ‘tooth’ (dialect forms: 
Ajarian K'ibil- and Tushian k"mil-); Mingrelian k 'ib-ir-, k’ab-ir- ‘tooth’; Laz 
k'ibi(r)-, k'ibr-, k'irb-, c'ibr- ‘tooth’. Klimov 1964:107 *kb-il- and 
1998:87 *kb-il- ‘tooth’. 


Buck 1949:4.207 jaw; 4.24 mouth; 4.58 bite (vb.). Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.I: 
313—315, no. 190, *kaba/*kap‘a ‘to seize’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 987, 
*kab?a ‘to bite’ (— ‘to eat’); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:443—444, no. 288. 


456. Proto-Nostratic root St och (~ *k’ac"-): 
(vb.) *&'ac^- ‘to labor, to strain; to become fatigued, exhausted, wearied (from 
straining, laboring)’; 
(n.) *k’ac'-a ‘trouble, difficulty, pain, strain’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian gsn ‘troubled, difficult, painful’, gen ‘pain’, qsnt 
‘trouble, misfortune’; (?) Coptic cons [Gowc] (assuming metathesis from 
*Cosn) ‘might, violence’. Hannig 1995:866; Faulkner 1962:281; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:192 and 1926—1963.5:69—71; Gardiner 1957:596; Vycichl 
1983:342; Cerny 1976:332. Note: The Coptic form may be derived from 
Egyptian gns ‘violence, injustice’ instead. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kaci ‘difficulty, straits’ (Telugu loan); Kannada kasi, 
ghasi ‘trouble, fatigue, pain’; Tulu gaàsi ‘trouble, fatigue, pain’; Telugu 
gasi ‘trouble, fatigue, pain’, gasincu ‘to harass, to vex, to fatigue, to 
exhaust’, gasil(l)u ‘to labor, to be wearied, to be harassed’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:133, no. 1430. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *kæcæt- ‘to strain (dog on leash)’: Chukchi 
kecet- ‘to strain (dog on leash)’; (?) Alyutor kasat- ‘to get covered in mud 
or scabs’; Kamchadal / Itelmen kse-kas ‘to strain, to pull away (dog from 
chain)’. Fortescue 2005:129. 


Buck 1949:9.97 difficult; 16.31 pain, suffering. 


457. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ach- (~ *k’ach-): 
(vb.) *k'ac^- ‘to put, join, fasten, wrap, fold, or tie together’; 
(n.) *k’ach-a ‘tie, band, knot, fastening, wrapping’ 


A. Dravidian: Kannada kaccu ‘to join’; Tulu kaccuni ‘to be joined fast’, 
kaccavuni ‘to join fast’, gajipuni ‘to fasten, to strengthen’; Gondi kah- ‘to 
tie, to fasten up, to secure’, kacana ‘to be tied tight (e.g., clothes)’; Pengo 
gac- ‘to tie, to bind’; Manda geh-, gehpa- ‘to bind’; Kui gaspa (gast-) 
‘(vb.) to tie a knot, to hang, to suspend; (n.) hanging, suspension, suicide 
by hanging’, gah- (gast-) ‘to tie’; Kuwi gah- ‘to bind’, gahpo ‘fastening, 
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tying’; Kurux xājnā ‘to tether, to bind the feet’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:103, no. 1099. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *k’ec- ‘to put together’: Georgian k’ec- ‘to put together’; 
Mingrelian k’ic-, k’ac- ‘to put together, to fold; to roll’, k’icua-, k icil- 
‘folded, wrapped’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:191—192 *kec,-; 
Fahnrich 2007:231 *kec,-; Klimov 1964:108 *kec,- and 1998:90 *kec,- ‘to 
put together’. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *kadtel ‘braid, plait’: Chukchi kaal ‘braid, 
plait’, kattal-et- ‘to braid, to plait’; Kerek kaci-kkun ‘braid, plait’; Koryak 
kijtalat ‘braid, plait’; Alyutor kattalat ‘braid’; Kamchadal / Itelmen t'k 'lom 
(pl. t’k’lo?n) ‘braid’ (with metathesis ?), ktqaziin, qtklatknan ‘to braid’, 
(Western) tkodi ‘string’, (Eastern) xalelcac, xlelkat, kotelxc ‘to weave’, 
(Southern) tkoaduru ‘topknot’. Fortescue 2005:143. 


Buck 1949:9.15 fold (vb. tr.); 9.16 bind (vb. tr.). 


458. Proto-Nostratic root *&'ad- (~ *k’ad-): 
(vb.) *k’ad- ‘to tie, to fasten; to build, to construct’; 
(n.) *k’ad-a ‘tie, band, fastening’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’/a/d- ‘to build, to construct’: Egyptian gd ‘to build, to 
fashion (pots)’, gd ‘to use the potter’s wheel’, gd ‘builder, potter’, igdw 
‘potter, mason, creator’; Coptic kot [ker] ‘to build, to form’, ekot [exwT] 
‘builder, mason, potter’, se-kot [ce-kwt] ‘potter’s workshop’. Hannig 
1995:108 and 867; Faulkner 1962:32, 281, and 282; Gardiner 1957:596; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:19, 192 and 1926—1963.5:72—75; Vycichl 
1983:89—90; Cerny 1976:64 and 65. 

B. [Dravidian: Tamil kattu (katti-) ‘(vb.) to tie, to fasten, to build, to wear, to 
put on, to bind by spells, to marry, to shut up, to store, to hug, to compare 
with, to be equal; (n.) tie, band, fastening, regulations, custom, building, 
marriage, bundle, packet, dam, causeway’, kattatam ‘building, binding of a 
book, setting of a jewel’, kaffanam ‘building’, kattalai ‘code, rule, 
regulations’, kattai ‘dam’; Malayalam keftuka ‘to tie, to build, to clasp, to 
yoke, to dress, to marry, to make into a bundle, to stop, to restrain, to 
become entangled, to clot’, kettikka ‘to cause to tie, to make to wear, to 
give in marriage’, kettu ‘tie, bundle, band, connection (as of marriage), 
restraint, dam, bank, building’, kettakam ‘house’, kattu ‘tie, bundle’; Kota 
kat- (kac-) ‘to tie, to build, to manage (house), to be equal’, kat ‘knot, caste 
custom, case of which a decision has been given’, katarm (obl. katart-) 
‘wall of brick or stone’, katan ‘caste custom, individual's habit’; Toda Kor- 
(koty-) ‘to tie, to build, to kill by witchcraft, to obstruct, to hug, to manage 
(a house)’, kot ‘knot, bundle, amulet’, kotas ‘noose’ (in song unit: mir 
xotas ‘[to tie] a noose on the neck’); Kannada kattu ‘(vb.) to bind, to tie, to 
yoke, to build, to shut up, to stop by magic, to bewitch, to amass (wealth), 
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to obstruct, to shut, to dam, to be bound, to be stopped; (n.) binding, tying, 
checking, restraint, band, tie, bundle, something built, regulation, rule, 
bewitching’, kaffuvike ‘tying, etc, kaffuka ‘man who ties’, kattada, 
kattana, katna ‘a building’, kattal ‘state of being bound, tied; building’, 
katte ‘structure of earth or stones to sit upon, embankment, dam, 
causeway’, gattu ‘dam, embankment’, gatte ‘bale, bundle’; Kodagu két¢t- 
(kétti-) ‘to tie, to build’, Eë ‘knot, bundle’, katte ‘bund of tank, platform 
built under a tree on village green’, kattada ‘a building’; Tulu kaftuni ‘to 
tie, to bind, to build, to amass (wealth)’, kaftavuni ‘to cause to bind or tie, 
to have a house built’, kaftu ‘band, tie, bundle, regulation, bond’, kattana, 
kattalme ‘building’, kafta ‘a dam’, kattale ‘custom, rule’, kaftani 
‘necklace’; Telugu kattu ‘(vb.) to tie, to bind, to wear (clothes), to build, to 
bewitch, to obstruct; (n.) tie, bond, knot, band, wearing of a garment, 
restraint, rule or regulation’, kattincu ‘to get built, to cause to be bound or 
tied’, katta ‘dam, embankment’, kattada, kattadi ‘rule, law, fashion, 
manner, kattadamu ‘building’, kattanamu ‘a tie’, gattu ‘dam, 
embankment’; Kolami kat- (katt-) ‘to tie, to build’, katta ‘platform’, katta 
‘bund of field’; Naikri bor. ‘to tie, to build’, katta ‘bund of field, dam, 
dike’, katte ‘necklace’; Naiki (of Chanda) kat-/katt- ‘to bind, to tie hair, to 
build, to attach bowstring’; Parji kaft- ‘to tie, to build’, kadk- ‘to tie, to 
fasten, to bind’, katta ‘bund of field’; Gadba (Ollari) kat- ‘to tie, to build’, 
(Salur) katt- ‘to bind’, gattu ‘bank’; Gondi kattand ‘to be shut (of door), to 
close or come to grips (of two men fighting); to shut, to close (door)’, 
kattitana ‘to adhere or be attached to’, katta ‘a dam in the river for 
catching fish’, katta ‘bund, embankment’, kat ‘bank of a river’; Konda 
kata ‘bundle (of hay, etc.)’, gatu ‘bund, bank (of river, tank, etc.)’, katis- 
‘to yoke (plow)’; Pengo kata ‘bank of a river’; Kui kaf- ‘to fix, to fasten, to 
secure’; Kuwi gattu ‘bund of a field’, gatu ‘boundary, beach, shore; end of 
a table, field, etc.’; Malto gata ‘rope, cord’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:108, 
no. 1147; Krishnamurti 2003:199 *kat-/*katt- ‘to tie, to bind’, *katt-ay ‘a 
dam’.] These forms may belong under Proto-Nostratic *khad- (~ *k"ad-) 
*(vb.) to tie, to bind; (n.) tie, band, fastening’ instead. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’ed-/*k’d- ‘to build, to construct’: Georgian [k’ed-] ‘to 
build, to construct’; Mingrelian k’id- ‘to partition off’; Laz Kid, k’od- ‘to 
build, to construct’, mk’idale- ‘constructor’. Klimov 1964:107 *ked- and 
1998:87—88 *ked- : *kd- ‘to build, to construct’; Fahnrich 2007:217— 
218 *kad-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:181—182  *kad-. Proto- 
Kartvelian *k’ed-el- ‘wall’: Georgian k’edel- ‘wall’; Mingrelian k 'ida(la)-, 
k’adala- ‘wall’; Laz k'ida-, k’oda- ‘wall’. Klimov 1964:107—108 *kedel- 
and 1998:88 *k(e)d-el- ‘wall’. 

Proto-Altaic *kadu ‘a kind of harness (bridle)’: Proto-Tungus *kada-la, 
*kada-ra ‘bridle’ > Manchu yadala ‘horse’s bridle’; Nanay / Gold qadara, 
xadara ‘bridle’; Solon yadal, kadala ‘bridle’. Proto-Mongolian *kada- 
‘bridle’ > Written Mongolian gajayar ‘bridle’; Khalkha ya3zar ‘bridle’; 
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Buriat yazar ‘bridle’; Kalmyk yazar ‘bridle’; Ordos ya3jàr ‘bridle’; Moghol 
qadar ‘bridle’; Dagur yadal ‘bridle’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:629 
*kadu ‘a kind of harness (bridle)’. 


Buck 1949:7.27 wall; 9.44 build. Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:316—317, no. 192, 
*kada ‘to weave, to plait (with twigs)’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:496—497, no. 
344; Dolgopolsky 1998:30—31, no. 22, *kadV ‘to wicker, to wattle’ (‘wall, 
building’) and 2008, no. 1006, *kadV ‘wickerwork, wattle’. 


459. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ak’- (onomatopoeic): 
(vb.) *k’ak’- ‘to cackle, to chatter’; 
(n.) *k’ak’-a ‘crackling sound’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *k’ak’-a (onomatopoeic bird name) ‘partridge’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’ak’- ‘to cackle, to make a noise’: Proto-Semitic 
*k’a/wa/k’-, *k’ak’-aw- ‘to cackle, to make a noise’ > Arabic kaka ‘to 
cackle, to cluck’; Syriac kawki ‘to strike or sound a bell’; Geez / Ethiopic 
kokha [$444] ‘to cackle, to neigh’, ?askokawa [Aàd40] ‘to howl, to 
lament, to wail, to sing a dirge’; Tigrinya kdkdwd ‘to cackle’. Leslau 
1987:439. 

B. Dravidian: Kui kapka (< *kak-p-, kakt-) ‘to laugh, to laugh at, to ridicule’; 
Kuwi kak- ‘to laugh’, kakpinai ‘to joke’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:102, no. 
1080. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *k’ak’a-n- ‘to cackle’: Georgian k’ak’an- ‘to cackle’; Laz 
k'ark'al- ‘to cackle’; Mingrelian k’ark’al- ‘to cackle’; Svan k’ark’ac- ‘to 
cackle’. Klimov 1964:105—106 *kaka-n-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *k’ak’- ‘to cackle, to chatter’: Armenian kakacem ‘to 
cackle’, kakazem ‘to stammer, to jabber, to lisp’; Middle High German 
kachezen ‘to guffaw’; Dutch kakelen ‘to cackle’; Old English ceahhetan 
‘to laugh loudly’; Lithuanian gag, gagéti ‘to cackle’; Russian gogotát' 
[rororare] ‘to cackle’, gógot [roror] ‘cackle, loud laughter’. Pokorny 
1959:407 *gha gha ‘to chatter’; Walde 1927—1932.1:526 *gha gha; Mann 
1984—1987:261 *gagadio (*gagedio) ‘to chatter’, 261—262 *gagatio 
(*goagotio), 262—263 *gago, -ið ‘to cackle, to chatter’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:345 *gag- ‘to cackle’; Onions 1966:133; Klein 1971:103; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:127—128. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:445—446, no. 291. 


460. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ak’-a (onomatopoeic bird name) ‘partridge’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *k’ak’- ‘to cackle, to chatter’; 
(n.) *k’ak’-a ‘crackling sound’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *k’ak’- ‘partridge’: Proto-Semitic *k’a/wa/k’- ‘partridge’ > 
Syriac ķūkānā ‘partridge’; Geez / Ethiopic kokah [®@2v], kokoh [$u], 
kokah [®@a], kokoh [#Pa] ‘francolin’; Tigrinya kokah ‘partridge’; Tigre 
kokah ‘partridge’; Amharic kok ‘partridge’; Gurage kok ‘partridge’. Leslau 
1979:492 and 1987:438. (?) Akkadian kakanu, kaki, kakkullu ‘a bird’. 
[Orél—Stolbova 1995:335, no. 1539, *kak-/*kuk- ‘cuckoo, hen’.] 

B. Dravidian: Kolami kakkare ‘partridge’; Parji kakral ‘partridge’; Gondi 
kakranj ‘partridge’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:101, no. 1078. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *k’ak’ab- ‘partridge’: Georgian k’ak’ab- ‘partridge’; 
Mingrelian k’ok’obe- ‘partridge’. Schmidt 1962:117; Klimov 1964:105 
*kakab- and 1998:85 *kakab- ‘partridge’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:183 *kakab-; Fahnrich 2007:219 *kakab-. 

D. Altaic: Proto-Turkic *käkälik ‘partridge’ > Turkish keklik ‘red-legged 
partridge’. Décsy 1998:89. 

E. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *kakac(o) ‘a kind of bird’: Chukchi kakac(o) 
‘a kind of bird’; Alyutor kakas (Palana notakakac, kakacon) ‘a kind of 
bird’, (Palana) kakac ‘magpie’ (?); Kamchadal / Itelmen kakac ‘a kind of 
bird’, (Sedanka) qaqac ‘a kind of jay’. Fortescue 2005:126. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:446, no. 292. Loanwords in Indo-European: Hittite 
kakkapa- onomatopoeic bird name; Greek kakkáßn ‘partridge’ (cf. Akkadian 
kakkabanu name of a bird). 


461. Proto-Nostratic root *k’al- (~ *k’al-): 
(vb.) *k’al- ‘to feed, to nourish’; 
(n.) *k’al-a ‘nourishment, sustenance, nutriment’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’/a/l- ‘to feed, nourish’: Proto-Semitic *k’al-ab- ‘to 
feed, to nourish’ > Geez / Ethiopic kalaba [PAN] ‘to nourish’ (Amharic 
loan); Tigrinya kdlldbd ‘to feed’; Amharic källäbä ‘to feed (oxen), to 
provide support, to nourish’, källäb ‘food, supplies, rations, stipend’; 
Argobba kallabda ‘to feed’; Gurage källäbä ‘to support by providing food, 
*to feed’, küllüb ‘feeding, subsistence’. Leslau 1979:475 and 1987:427. 
Ethiopian Semitic loans in Cushitic: Qabenna k’allabbo ‘to feed’; Galla / 
Oromo k’alabo ‘rations’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European "tot ‘to (breast-)feed, to nourish, to satisfy’, 
*k'(a)lak^t"- ‘nourishment, milk’: (?) Sanskrit jálasa-h ‘appeasing, 
healing’; Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) kal(aktar, galaktar ‘soothing substance, 
balm, nutriment’, kala(n)k-, gala(n)k- ‘to soothe, to satiate, to satisfy’; 
Greek yóAa ‘milk’, (gen. sg. yAaKtoc); Latin Jac ‘milk’; Middle Irish 
lacht ‘milk’ (Latin loan); Welsh /laeth ‘milk’ (Latin loan). Pokorny 
1959:400—401 *glag- or *glak- ‘milk’; Walde 1927—1932.1:659 *glag- 
or *glak-; Mann 1984—1987:387—388 *galakt- (*galakt-, *gala) ‘milk’; 
Watkins 1985:41 *e(a)lag-, *g(a)lakt- ‘milk’ and 2000:54 (under *melg- 
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‘to rub off also ‘to milk’) *e(a)lag-, *g(a)lakt- ‘milk’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:381—382 *$é([lákt- (gen. *glaktos) ‘milk’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:148, I[:568 and 1995.1:127, 1:485; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:423; 
Puhvel 1984— .4:18—20; Hofmann 1966:41; Boisacq 1950:139; Frisk 
1970—1983.1:283—284  *glakt-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:206—207; 
Beekes 2010.1:256 *glkt(-); Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:741—742; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:335; De Vaan 2008:320. Note: Different etymology 
in Kloekhorst 2008b:428—429. 


Buck 1949:5.86 milk (sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:438—439, no. 283. 
462. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&'al-a ‘stone, rock’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kal (kar-, kan-) ‘stone, pebble, boulder, precious stone, 
milestone’; Malayalam kal, kallu ‘stone, rock, precious stone’, kalla ‘glass 
beads’, kallan ‘mason; hard-hearted’; Kolami kal ‘stone, milestone’; Toda 
kal ‘milestone, bead’, kalir ‘round river stone’; Kannada kal, kalu, kallu 
‘stone; hard, stiff state of mind’; Kodagu kalli ‘stone’; Tulu kally ‘stone’; 
Telugu kallu ‘stone’; Naikri khalbada ‘stone slab for pounding’; Parji kel 
‘stone’; Gondi kal, kall(i), kalu ‘stone’; Konda kalu ‘stone’; Pengo kal 
‘stone’; Brahui xal ‘stone, boulder’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:121, no. 
1298; Krishnamurti 2003:92, 118, 179, and 196 *kal- ‘stone’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *k’Jde- ‘rock, cliff: Georgian Kk'/de ‘rock, cliff’; 
Mingrelian k’irde, k'arde, k’irda, k’arda ‘rock, cliff’; (?) Svan k’o3- (< 
*k’ode < *k'Idé) ‘rock, cliff’. Klimov 1964:113 *k/de- and 1998:97 *klde- 
‘rock’; Fáhnrich 2007:248 *klde-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:204— 
205 *klde-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k’(e)/- ‘rock, stone’: Old Icelandic klé ‘one of the 
stones used to keep the warp straight in the old upright loom’, klettr ‘rock, 
crag’, kleif ‘ridge, cliff, klif ‘cliff, klettr ‘rock, cliff; Old English clif 
‘cliff, rock, promontory, steep slope’, c/ud ‘rock, hill’; Old Saxon klif 
‘cliff’; Dutch klip ‘cliff’; Low German klint ‘rock, cliff’; Old High German 
Hen ‘cliff, crag, rock! (New High German Klippe [« Middle Dutch 
klippe]); Polish głaz ‘stone’ (according to Shevelov 1964:148, < *glogno-). 
Pokorny 1959:357—363 *gel- ‘to form into a ball’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:612—621 *gel-; Mann 1984—1987:279 *glogh- ‘spike, tip, crag’; 
Watkins 1985:18—19 *gel- ‘to form into a ball’; Orél 2003:216 Proto- 
Germanic *Alifan; Kroonen 2013:292 Proto-Germanic *K/iba- ‘cliff’; De 
Vries 1977:315 and 316 *gel-d-; Klein 1971:142; Onions 1966:182 Proto- 
Germanic *klibam, *klibn-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:378; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:377 and 378. 

D. (?) Uralic: Finnish kallio ‘rock’, rantakallio ‘cliff’; Estonian kalju ‘rock, 
boulder’, rannakalju ‘cliff, crag’, kaljune ‘rocky’; Lapp / Saami kallo 
‘rock’. These forms are usually considered to be loans from Germanic (cf. 
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Gothic hallus ‘rock’; Old Icelandic hallr ‘big stone’, hella ‘flat stone, slab 
of rock’; Old English heall ‘rock’) (cf. Feist 1939:241; Lehmann 
1986:174—175; Joki 1973:21). 

E. Proto-Eskimo *galur ‘rock’: Naukan Siberian Yupik qa(a)luq ‘stone’; 
Seward Peninsula Inuit qaluq ‘round rock or pebble on shore’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:280. 


Buck 1949:1.44 stone; rock. Hakola 2000:50—51, no. 179; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 1044, Ska ‘rock, hill, stone’. 


463. Proto-Nostratic root *k’al- (~ *k’al-): 
(vb.) *&'al- ‘to take away, to remove, to deprive of; to decrease, to diminish, 
to reduce; to be or become reduced or diminished'; 
(n.) *k’al-a ‘littleness, small quantity, scarcity; few things; lack, want, 
poverty, deficiency, insufficiency’; (adj.) ‘little, scanty, sparse, meager, 
insufficient, lacking, short of, wanting, needy’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’al- ‘to take away, to remove, to deprive of; to decrease, 
to diminish, to reduce; to be or become reduced or diminished’: Proto- 
Semitic *k’al-al- ‘to take away, to remove, to deprive of; to decrease, to 
diminish; to be or become little, small, few, meager’ > Arabic kalla ‘to 
decrease, to diminish; to be or become little, small, few (in number or 
quantity), trifling, insignificant, inconsiderable, scant, scanty, sparse, 
spare, meager; to be second, to be inferior; to pick up, to lift, to raise, to 
carry (off), to remove’, kill, kull ‘small number or quantity, little; scarcity, 
rarity’, killa (pl. kilal) ‘littleness, small quantity, scarcity; few things; lack, 
want, poverty, deficiency, insufficiency’; Hebrew kalal Kl *to be small, 
insignificant, of little account’; Akkadian kalalu ‘to be or become light (in 
weight), few, little, small’, kallu ‘light; of low standing, of little value; 
small, few, young’, kallalu ‘small, little; of inferior quality’, kullulu ‘to 
make an inferior-quality product, to reduce, to diminish’, kalmu ‘small’; 
Sabaean HI ‘a little, a small quantity’; Harstisi kel ‘to be little, 
insufficient’; Sheri / Jibbali kell ‘to become little’; Mehri katlol ‘to be 
little’, kal ‘sparseness’; Soqotri kel ‘to be small’; Geez / Ethiopic kalla 
[PA], kalala [PAA] ‘to be light (in weight), easy, slight, swift, rapid’, 
?aklala [APAA] ‘to lighten, to diminish a burden’, kalil [PAA] (f. kallal 
[?AA]) ‘light (in weight), easy, swift, rapid, small, minor, of small value’; 
Harari kaldla ‘to be thin (object); Gurage kälälä ‘to be light (in weight)’, 
kdl ‘small, little, a bit, a little bit; Gafat källiyä ‘light’. Murtonen 
1989:376; Klein 1987:580; Zammit 2002:344; Leslau 1963:124, 1979: 
476—477, and 1987:428. Berber: Tuareg yalalat ‘to be scrawny (person or 
animal)’, ayalala ‘a scrawny person or animal’, tayalalat ‘a stalk of 
sorghum, corn, and similar plants’; Ghadames yalal ‘stalk of grain’; 
Tamazight iyəll ‘culm, stems remaining after the harvest, long straw’; 
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Kabyle iylil ‘to be covered with culm’, iylal ‘culm’; Mzab iyallal ‘long 
straw’ (archaic); Riff iyəll ‘culm’. Proto-East Cushitic SE alt or *k’al?- ‘to 
be thin’ > Burji k’all-, k’al?- ‘to be thin, narrow’, (vb. mid.) k’al?-add- ‘to 
become thin’; Konso qalla?- ‘thin’; Galla / Oromo k’all-aa ‘subtle, thin, 
meager’; Gidole k’alla?- ‘narrow’. Sasse 1979:22, 48 and 1982:124. West 
Chadic *k’al- ‘small’ > Dera kalla ‘small’. East Chadic *kal- ‘small’ > 
Kabalay kaale ‘small’. Diakonoff 1992:24 *kal- ‘petty, light’; Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:336, no. 1542, *kal-/*kil- ‘to be small’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *k’el-/*k’l- ‘to lack, to be short of: Georgian K'el-/k 'T- 
(Xevsurian k’al-/k’l-) ‘to lack, to be short of": Mingrelian Eat ‘to come 
away empty-handed’, go-k’al-ip-er-i ‘empty-handed’; Svan EL ‘to lack’. 
Schmidt 1962:119; Klimov 1998:85 *kal-/*kl- ‘to lack, to be short of and 
89 *kel-/*kl- ‘to lack, to be short of": Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:189 
*kel-/*kl-; Fáhnrich 2007:228 *kel-/*kl-. Proto-Kartvelian (Georgian-Zan) 
*m-k'l-e- ‘missing, deprived’: Georgian mok’le- (Xevsurian mk'le-) 
‘short’; Mingrelian [k'ule-] ‘deprived’; Laz mk’ule- ‘short’. Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:241—242 *mkle-; Fahnrich 2007:292—293 *mkle-; 
Klimov 1998:123 *m-kl-e- ‘missing, deprived’; Schmidt 1962:124—125. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kelke- ‘to be necessary; must, ought to’ > 
Lapp / Saami gál'gá-/gdlgá- ‘shall, must, have to; (especially in 
prohibitions) ought, must be, be needed, ought to do’; Mordvin kel'ge- 
‘shall, must, ought to’; Cheremis / Mari (3rd sg.) keles, küles ‘it is 
necessary, (I, you, etc.) must’; Votyak / Udmurt kul- ‘to be necessary’; 
Zyrian / Komi kol- ‘to be necessary; must, ought to’; Hungarian kell(e)- ‘to 
be needed, to be wanting’, këll *(L, you, etc.) must’, kellék ‘(pre)requisite, 
requirement, (pl.) necessaries’. Collinder 1955:87 and 1977:103; Rédei 
1986—1988:145 *kelke-; Sammallahti 1988:543 *kelki- ‘must’. 


Buck 1949:9.93 need, necessity; 9.94 ought, must (3rd sg.); 12.56 small, little; 
12.62 narrow; 12.65 thin (in dimension); 12.66 thin (in density). [lli¢-Svityé 
1971—1984.1:323, no. 198, *kela ‘to be insufficient; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:452, no. 297; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1027, *KelV (or *KefIV) ‘to lack, to 
be insufficient and, no. 1057, *Ka[Í]V ‘(to be) few, (to be) too 
small/thin/light’. 


464. Proto-Nostratic root *k’al- (~ *k’al-): 
(vb.) *k’al- ‘to burn, to warm, to cook, to roast’; 
(n.) *k’al-a ‘cooking, roasting, baking; glowing embers’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k'[a]I- ‘to burn, to roast’: Proto-Semitic *k’al-ay/w- ‘to 
burn, to roast’ > Akkadian kala (Assyrian kala?u) ‘to burn’; Hebrew kalah 
[129] ‘to roast, to parch’; Aramaic kala ‘to burn’; Mandaic kla ‘to burn, to 
roast’; Arabic kala ‘to fry, to bake, to roast’; Soqotri kale? ‘to roast 
(grain)’; Sheri / Jibbali kélé ‘to fry’; Mehri kald ‘to cook, to fry’; Geez / 
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Ethiopic kalawa [444] ‘to roast, to parch’; Tigrinya käläwä ‘to roast’; 
Tigre kdla ‘to roast’; Amharic k’dlla ‘to parch grain, to roast’; Gafat kolld 
‘to roast’; Harari kala ‘to roast’; Argobba ‘dalla ‘to roast’; Gurage kolld 
‘to roast grain or coffee, to parch grain or coffee’. Murtonen 1989:376; 
Klein 1987:578; Leslau 1963:123, 1979:475, and 1987:431; Militarév 
2010:56 Proto-Semitic *k/w. Central Chadic *kwalu- ‘hotness’ > Bachama 
kwul- ‘hotness’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:344, no. 1584, *kol- ‘to be hot, to 
burn’; Ehret 1995:236, no. 419, *k’al- ‘to burn (tr.)’. 

B. Dravidian: Malayalam kāluka ‘to burn, to flame’, kalal ‘high flame, love- 
fever’; Telugu kalu ‘to burn; to be burnt, scalded, scorched, baked’, kalupu 
‘burning, setting on fire, roasting, baking’, ka/cu ‘to burn (tr.), to set fire 
to, to scald, to singe, to scorch, to char, to bake’; Parji kal- ‘to smart’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:139, no. 1500; Krishnamurti 2003:181 *ka-/ 
*(vb.) to burn; (n.) flame’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *K'el(H)-/*k'ol(H)-/*k'](H)- ‘to burn, to scorch, to 
char’: Common Germanic *kulan ‘coal, charcoal’ > Old Icelandic kol 
‘coals, charcoal’, kola ‘a small flat open lamp’; Swedish (dial.) kola ‘to 
burn slowly’; Old English co/ ‘(live) coal, piece of charcoal’; Old Frisian 
kole ‘coal’; Middle Low German kol(e) ‘coal’; Dutch kool ‘coal’; Old 
High German kol, kolo ‘coal’ (New High German Kohle), Alemannic 
chollen *to glimmer, to glow, to smolder'. Orél 2003:223 Proto-Germanic 
*kulan; Kroonen 2013:309 Proto-Germanic *kula- ‘coal, charcoal’; De 
Vries 1977:324; Onions 1966:185; Klein 1971:144; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:388; Kluge—Seebold 1989:388. Not, according to Walde (1927— 
1932.1:563), related to Sanskrit jvalati ‘to burn brightly, to blaze, to glow, 
to shine’, jvárati ‘to be feverish’, which are assumed to be from a Proto- 
Indo-European *guer- (see also Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:450, who notes 
that the outside connections of jvdrati are uncertain). Problematic, from a 
phonological standpoint, is the comparison with Old Irish gual ‘coal’, 
which is usually taken to be from *goulo- or *geulo-, and Welsh glo 
‘coal’, which, according to Morris Jones (1913:108), stands for *gwloe < 
Brit. *gulauís < *guel(a*)-. However, these may be brought in as well if 
the Old Irish form is derived from a reduplicated *go-gl-o- (< *k’o-k’l-o-) 
or the like, with the Welsh representing unreduplicated *2/-o- (< *k’l-o-). 

D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) qaal'e- ‘to get burnt’, qaal'es- ‘to fry’, 
qaal'idere ‘coal’, qaal'e ‘partly burnt place’. Nikolaeva 2006:375. 


Buck 1949:1.85 burn (vb.); 15.85 hot, warm. Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:332— 
333, no. 208, *Kajla *hot; to burn; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:453—454, no. 299. 


465. Proto-Nostratic root *k’al- (~ *k’al-): 
(vb.) *k’al- ‘to move, to tremble, to shake, to agitate, to stir, to mix’; 
(n.) *k’al-a ‘agitation, trembling, perturbation, distress, confusion, uneasiness, 
disturbance’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *k’/a//- ‘to move, to tremble, to shake, to agitate, to stir, to 
mix’: Proto-Semitic *k’al-ak- ‘to totter, to be unsteady; to be uneasy, 
disquieted, apprehensive, anxious, agitated, upset, disturbed, perturbed, 
troubled; to be restless, sleepless’ > Arabic kalika ‘to totter, to be 
unsteady; to be uneasy, disquieted, apprehensive, anxious, agitated, upset, 
disturbed, perturbed, troubled; to be restless, sleepless’. Proto-Semitic 
(reduplicated) *k’al-k’al- ‘to move, to tremble, to shake, to agitate’ > 
Arabic kalkala ‘to move, to shake, to convulse’; Hebrew kilkél [»pop] *to 
shake’; Geez / Ethiopic ?ankalkala [h7#APA] ‘to move, to shake, to 
swing, to quake, to agitate, to make tremble, to vacillate, to totter, to 
stagger’, k"alk"ala [BABA] ‘to brandish, to agitate, to shake, to vibrate, to 
throw (a spear)’; Tigre ?ankdlkdla ‘to shake’; Tigrinya ?ankálkálà ‘to 
tremble, to be agitated, to shake, to vibrate’; Amharic tünkálàkkálà ‘to be 
restless, to roam about’; Gurage (a)klakald, ankaldkdld ‘to move, to shake, 
to swing’. Klein 1987:581; Leslau 1979:478 and 1987:430. Proto-Semitic 
(reduplicated) *k’al-k’al- ‘to stir, to mix up, to confuse’ > Syriac kalkel ‘to 
throw into confusion’; Geez / Ethiopic kalkala [PAPA] ‘to mix up, to 
confuse, to blend together, to destroy, to abolish’; Amharic kdlakkald ‘to 
mix, to stir’; Argobba kdlakkdla ‘to mix, to stir’; Harari (tá)klakála ‘to be 
mixed together, to be intermingled’; Gurage kalakkdla ‘to mix, to 
intermingle, to stir food, to knead dough’. Leslau 1963:124, 1979:478, and 
1987:430. Berber: Tuareg ayli ‘to spin’; Wargla əlli ‘to surround, to 
encircle’, ayli ‘to embrace’; Kabyle ay/i ‘to fall down, to collapse, to knock 
down’; Tamazight aylay ‘to disappear, to be no longer visible, to set (sun), 
to drown’, ayalluy ‘disappearance, setting of the sun’; Mzab alli ‘to fall 
down, to collapse’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:352, no. 1524, *KVT- ‘to spin’. 

B. Dravidian: [Tamil kalanku (kalanki-) ‘to be stirred up, agitated, ruffled (as 
water), confused, abashed’, kalakku (kalakki-) ‘to confuse’, kalakkam, 
kalakku ‘being agitated (as surface of water), discomposure, distress, 
perplexity’, kalavu (kalavi-) ‘to be perturbed, confused, displeased, angry’, 
kalankal ‘turbidity, muddiness, muddy water, perturbation’, kali 
‘perturbation, discomposure, uneasiness, war, dissension, strife’; 
Malayalam kalannuka ‘to be mixed, agitated, turbid (as water), 
embarrassed’, kalakkuka ‘to mix, to confound’, kalakku ‘muddy water’, 
kalacuka ‘to be disturbed’; Kota kalg- (kalgy-) ‘to be mixed, confused (in 
relationship)’, kalk- (kalky-) ‘to mix’; Toda kalx- (kalxy-) ‘to be stirred up 
(water so that it becomes muddy)’, kalk- (kalky-) ‘to stir up (water so that 
it becomes muddy)’; Kannada kalaku, kalanku ‘to agitate, to shake, to 
perturb, to make turbid, to stir up, to disturb’, kalakisu ‘to perturb, to stir’, 
kaladu ‘to be shaken or perturbed; to become turbid, muddy, unclean’; 
Kodagu kalang- (kalangi-) ‘to be stirred up’, kalak- (kalaki-) ‘to stir up, to 
churn’; Tulu kalankuni, kalankuni ‘to be turbid’, galjuni ‘to confuse, to 
disturb’; Telugu kalágu ‘to be in agitation, confusion, or trouble; to be 
turbid (as any liquid)’, kalácu ‘to stir, to agitate, to disturb, to trouble, to 
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make turbid’; Kui glahpa (glaht-) ‘to mix by stirring, to stir, to confuse, to 
perplex, to confound, to cause to be confused’; Gondi kallih- ‘to shake 
(bottle, etc.)’; Kurux xalaxna ‘to disturb, to make muddy (as water)’; 
Malto qalge ‘to disturb (as water). Burrow—Emeneau 1984:122, no. 
1303; Krishnamurti 2003:172—173 *kal-a-nku ‘to be stirred’, *kal-a-nkku 
‘to stir’. Tamil kala ‘to mix, to unite in friendship, to form friendly or 
matrimonial alliance with, to copulate’, kalacu (kalaci-) ‘to mingle’, 
kalampakam ‘mixture, combination’, kalavu (kalavi-) ‘to mix’, kalaval 
‘mixing, combining’, kalavu (kalavi-) ‘to mix, to join together, to unite’; 
Malayalam kalaruka ‘to be mixed, united; to mix, to mingle (especially 
what is dry)’, kalaval ‘mixing, intermingling’, kalarcca ‘mixture’; Kota 
kalv- (kald-) ‘to knead, to mix (solid in water)’; Kannada kali, kale ‘to join 
(intr.), to be mixed, to come together, to meet’, kalaka, kalka ‘mixture’, 
kalasu ‘to mix, to mingle’; Tulu kaladuni ‘to be mixed, kneaded’, 
kaladavuni ‘to mix, to knead’, kalapuni ‘to mingle, to knead’; Telugu 
kalayu, kaliyu ‘to join, to unite, to meet, to mix, to mingle, to copulate’, 
kalapu ‘to mix, to join, to unite, to bring together, to reconcile’, kalavudu 
‘to mix, to mingle’; Kolami kalay- (kalayt-) ‘to be mixed (liquids)’, kalp- 
(kalapt-) ‘to mix’; Naikri kalay- ‘to mix (intr.)’, kalap- ‘to mix (tr.)’; 
Konda kali- ‘to meet, to come together, to be mingled’, kalp- ‘to mix’; 
Kuwi kalhali, kalhinai ‘to be mixed, to mingle’, kal- ‘to mix together’, 
kalp- ‘to mix’, kalh- ‘to copulate’; Kurux khalnā ‘to dilute, to mix with 
water or other liquid’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:121, no. 1299. Tamil 
kalavaram ‘confusion of mind, perturbation’, kalavari ‘to be confused, 
perturbed’; Kannada kalakala, kalavalike ‘agitation of mind, distress, 
confusion’, ka/avalisu ‘to be agitated, to grieve, to be perplexed’; Kodagu 
kalavala ‘confusion’; Tulu kalavala ‘anxiety, alarm, sorrow’; Telugu 
kalavaramu ‘confusion, state of being puzzled or perplexed, anxiety’, 
kalavalincu ‘to be perplexed, anxious’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:122, no. 
1306. Tamil kalipali, kalipili ‘uproar, disturbance, quarrel, wrangle’; 
Kannada galabe ‘hubbub, clamor’, galabali, galabili, galibili ‘disorder, 
confusion’; Telugu galibili, galaba ‘noise, confusion, disturbance’; Tulu 
galibili ‘disorder, tumult, anarchy’, galabu ‘tumult, confusion, noise’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:123, no. 1310.] Either here or with Proto- 
Nostratic *cal- (~ *cal-) ‘(vb.) to stir up, to agitate, to disturb; to be stirred 
up, agitated, disturbed; (n.) agitation, disturbance, perturbation; quarrel, 
fight, battle’. 


Buck 1949:5.17 mix; 10.26 shake (vb. tr.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:450—452, 
no. 296. 


466. Proto-Nostratic root *k’al- (~ *k’al-): 


(vb.) *k’al- ‘to come into being, to be born’; 
(n.) *k’al-a ‘existence, presence, appearance, birth’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *k’al- ‘to give birth, to beget’: Proto-Highland East 
Cushitic *k’al- ‘to give birth, to beget’ > Burji k’al- ‘to give birth, to 
beget’, k’al-a ‘son, male child, young of animals’, k’ala-go- ‘to be 
pregnant’, k’al-am-o ‘birth’; Hadiyya k’ar- (< *k’al-) ‘to give birth, to 
beget’; Kambata k’al- ‘to give birth, to beget (of animals)’, k’alan-ca 
‘generation’; Sidamo k’al- ‘(of animals) to give birth, to beget’, k’al-am- 
‘to breed, to multiply, to be pregnant (woman)’. Hudson 1989:70; Sasse 
1982:123. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kala ‘to appear, to come into being, to spread (as news)’, 
kali ‘(vb.) to grow luxuriantly, to sprout, to come into being, to appear, to 
increase; (n.) flourishing, prospering’; Telugu kalugu ‘to accrue, to 
happen, to occur, to be produced or caused, to be born, to be, to exist, to be 
able’, kaligincu ‘to cause, to produce, to effect, to bring about’, kala 
‘existing, true, actual, possessing, having’, kalimi ‘existence, presence; 
possessions, wealth’; Kolami (neg.) kal-, kalt- (present-future paradigm, 
present-future or past in meaning) ‘possibly be, may be’, kall-, kal- ‘to do’; 
Konda kalgi- ‘to accrue (as prosperity), to happen’; Kuwi kalg- ‘to get, to 
become, to accrue’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:121, no. 1300. (?) Pengo 
karde ‘boy, son’ (< *kalde ?); Manda karde ‘boy’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:127, no. 1371. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k’al- “pregnant, young of animals’: Gothic kalbo 
‘calf’; Old Icelandic kalfr ‘calf’; Faroese kálvur ‘calf’; Norwegian kalv 
‘calf’; Swedish kalv ‘calf’; Danish kalv ‘calf’; Old English cealf ‘calf’; Old 
North Frisian calf ‘calf’; Old Saxon kalf ‘calf’; Dutch kalf ‘calf’; Old High 
German chalb ‘calf’ (New High German Kalb), kilbur ‘ewe-lamb’; Gallo- 
Latin galba ‘fat paunch, big belly’. Orél 2003:209 Proto-Germanic 
*kalbaz, 209 *kalbon I; Kroonen 2013:278 Proto-Germanic *kalbiz- ‘calf’; 
Lehmann 1986:214 *golbh-d/os, *gelbhes-; Feist 1939:305—306; Falk— 
Torp 1903—1906.1:346—347; De Vries 1977:298 *geleb(h)-; Onions 
1966:136 West Germanic *kalbam; Klein 1971:106; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:341; Kluge—Seebold 1989:348. 

D. Etruscan clan (pl. clenar) ‘son’, clante, clanti, clan0i ‘adoptive (?) son’; 
Rhaetic kalun ‘son’ (cf. Sverdrup 2002:107). Semantic development as in 
Burji k’al-a ‘son, male child, young of animals’ cited above. 


Buck 1949:2.27 child; 2.43 child; 4.71 beget (of father); 4.72 bear (of mother); 
4.73 pregnant. 


467. Proto-Nostratic root *&'al»- (~ *k’al’-): 
(vb.) *k’al¥- ‘to separate, to remove, to strip off or away: to pluck, tear, or pull 
off or out’; 
(n.) *k’al’-a ‘separation, removal, stripping off or away, etc.’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *k’al’-a ‘bald spot’; (adj.) “bald, bare’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *k’al- ‘to separate, to remove, to strip off or away: to 


pluck, tear, or pull off or out’: Proto-Semitic *k’al-af- ‘to separate, to 
remove, to strip off or away: to pluck, tear, or pull off or out’? > Arabic 
kala°a ‘to pluck out, to tear out, to pull out, to weed out, to uproot 
(something); to root out, to exterminate, to extirpate (something); to take 
off (clothes)’; (?) Hebrew kala* [759] ‘to uproot’; Geez / Ethiopic kalfa 
[PAO] ‘to uncover, to bare, to open, to remove, to strip, to unveil; to be 
torn, to tear; to lift (curtain); to undo, to pull aside’; Tigrinya ka/°e ‘to 
disclose, to remove’; Tigre källa ‘to disclose, to manifest, to show, to 
open’; Amharic kdlla ‘to cut off (ears from the stalk)’ > ‘to open, to 
disclose’. Leslau 1987:426. Proto-Semitic *kal-ap- ‘to strip, to peel’ > 
Akkadian kalapu ‘to peel’, kallupu ‘peeled’, kalpu ‘stripped, peeled’, kilpu 
‘rind, skin’, kulpu ‘rind, bark’; Arabic kalafa ‘to bark (a tree), to strip the 
bark (from a tree); to circumcise’, ki/f ‘bark, rind (of a tree)’, kulfa 
‘foreskin’; Harsüsi ke/fet ‘bark of certain trees’; Soqotri kdlifoh ‘bark’; 
Mehri kalof ‘to peel (dry sardines)’, kátlaf ‘to be peeled, skinned’, kaléfut 
‘bark of a tree’; Sheri / Jibbali ķóľóf ‘to skin, to decorticate; to skin (a dried 
sardine before eating it)’, ekolf ‘to skin, to decorticate; to make someone 
remove bark’, ķótləf ‘to be skinned, to have the bark removed’, kalfun 
‘bare; husked; barkless’; Hebrew kalag mop] ‘to peel, to shell’; Aramaic 
kalag ‘to peel, to strip’; Geez / Ethiopic k”alafa [d&A4.] ‘to peel, to 
decorticate’; Gurage kalfi ‘bark of a tree’. Murtonen 1989:378; Klein 
1987:381; Leslau 1979:476 and 1987:427. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:345, no. 
1585, *kolif- ‘bark’.] 

Dravidian: Tamil ka! (katp-, katt-) ‘to weed, to pluck’, kalai ‘(vb.) to 
weed, to pull up, to pluck out, to remove, to extirpate, to exterminate; (n.) 
weeds’, kalaivu ‘weeding, stripping off, extirpation’, kalainan ‘one who 
weeds’; Malayalam kala ‘weed, tares’, kalayuka ‘to get rid of, to abolish’; 
Kota kalv- (kalt-) ‘to take out or scoop out (with finger, stick, beak), to 
flick away dirt from liquid or semi-liquid (for example, clay)’, kal ‘weeds’; 
Toda kof ‘without leaves (of a tree in winter), half dry, half green (when a 
tree is being killed by stripping bark’; Kannada kale ‘(vb.) to pull off, to 
remove, to destroy; (n.) weed’, ka/acu ‘to remove, to pull off, to pull out, 
to let drop’, kalubu ‘weeds and grass standing in corn’; Kodagu kale 
‘weeds’, (?) kale ‘to dig’, kalep ‘digging’; Tulu kalepini, kalepuni ‘to strip 
off, to remove’, kalevuni ‘to be stripped’; Koraga kale, kale ‘to remove’; 
Telugu kalupu ‘weeds’, kalvatam, kalsadam, kalsudu ‘the act of weeding’; 
Brahui xalling ‘to uproot, to gather (vegetables, grass for fodder)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:128, no. 1373. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’al- ‘threshing place’: Georgian k’al-o ‘threshing floor, 
threshing place’; Mingrelian k’e/-i ‘threshing board’. Fahnrich 2007:220 
*kal-. 

Proto-Indo-European *K'l-ew-b^-/*k 'I-ow-b^-/*k'I-u-b^- ‘to separate, to 
remove, to strip off or away: to pluck, tear, or pull off or out; to split or 
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tear apart’: Latin glūbð ‘to peel, to take off the rind or bark’; Greek yAvew 
‘to cut, to carve out with a knife’; Old Icelandic Alauf ‘the cleft (between 
the toes); cloven foot’, kljúfa ‘to split, to cleave’, klofi ‘cleft, rift (in a hill); 
cleft stick’, klofna ‘to be cloven, to split’, klyfja ‘to split, to cleave’; Old 
English c/eofan ‘to split, to cleave, to separate’, geclyfte ‘cloven’; Old 
Saxon Klioban ‘to split, to cleave’; Dutch klieven ‘to split, to cleave’; Old 
High German chliuban ‘to split, to cleave’ (New High German Klieban), 
klübon ‘to pluck, to pull out (New High German klauben). Rix 1998a:169 
*oleub^- ‘to cut off, to split, to cleave’; Pokorny 1959:401—402 *gleubh- 
‘to cut, to cleave’; Walde 1927—1932.1:661 *gleubh-; Mann 1984— 
1987:276 *gleubho, *gloubh- ‘to strip, to split off’, 282 *glubh- ‘to cut 
open, to split, 282 *glabhd, and 282 *glubhtos; Watkins 1985:23 
*gleubh- and 2000:32 *gleubh- ‘to tear apart, to cleave’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:143 *gleubh- ‘to cut off, to cut out’ and 2006:377 *gleubh- ‘to cut 
off, to cut out’; Boisacq 1950:152 *gleubh-; Hofmann 1966:46 *gleubh-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:229 *gleubh-, *glubh-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:315; 
Beekes 2010.1:278 *gleub^-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:610—611 
*gleubho; Ernout—Meillet 1979:277—278; De Vaan 2008:266; Orél 
2003:216 Proto-Germanic ‘*kleubanan; Kroonen 2013:292 Proto- 
Germanic *kleuban- ‘to cleave, to split’; De Vries 1977:315, 317, and 318; 
Onions 1966:180 *gleubh-; Klein 1971:141; Skeat 1898:113; Barnhart 
1995:130; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:374 and 377 *eglübh- : *gleubh-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:375 and 377. The following may ultimately belong here as 
well: Old Icelandic klippa, klyppa ‘to clip, to cut; to shear sheep’ (> 
Middle English clippen ‘to clip, to shear’), klypa ‘to nip, to clip, to pinch’; 
Faroese klípa ‘to nip, to clip, to pinch’; Norwegian klippa ‘to cut, to clip; 
to shear sheep’, klypa ‘to nip, to clip, to pinch’; Swedish klippa ‘to cut, to 
clip; to shear sheep’; Danish klippe ‘to cut, to clip; to shear sheep’; Low 
German klippen ‘to clip, to cut’. De Vries 1977:317 and 318; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:379; Onions 1966:82; Klein 1971:243; Barnhart 1995:132; 
Skeat 1898:115. 


Buck 1949:8.34 thresh; 8.35 threshing-floor; 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear (vb. 
tr.); 9.33 draw, pull; 12.23 separate (vb.). 


468. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *k’al’-a ‘bald spot’; (adj.) ‘bald, bare": 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *k’al¥- ‘to separate, to remove, to strip off or away: to pluck, tear, or pull 
off or out’; 
(n.) *k’al’-a ‘separation, removal, stripping off or away, etc.’ 


A. Proto-Indo-European *k’al-wo-, *k’al-Ho- ‘bald, bare, naked’: Old High 
German kalo, chalo ‘bald, bare, naked’ (New High German kahl), Old 
English calu ‘bald, bare’, calwa ‘mange’; Middle Low German kale ‘bald, 
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bare’; Dutch kaal ‘bald, bare’; Old Church Slavic gol» ‘naked’; Russian 
gólyj Tromp) ‘naked, bare’, (dial.) golotá [ronora] ‘the poor’; Polish goty 
‘naked, bare’, (obsolete) gołota ‘nakedness’; Serbo-Croatian gôl ‘bare, 
naked’, golóta ‘nakedness’. Pokorny 1959:349—350 *gal- ‘bald, bare, 
naked’; Walde 1927—1932.1537—538 *gal- (*gol- ?); Mann 1984— 
1987:1615 *gal-, *galuos ‘blank, bare, clear’; Watkins 1985:18 *gal- and 
2000:25 *gal- ‘bald, naked’; Mallory—Adams 1997:45 *gol(h,)uos ‘bare, 
bald’; Derksen 2008:174—175 and 176—177 *golH-o-; Orél 2003:209 
Proto-Germanic *kalwaz; Kroonen 2013:278 Proto-Germanic *kalwa- 
‘bald’; Onions 1967:137; Klein 1971:107; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:339; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:346—347. Note: Not related to words for ‘head’ 
(Proto-Nostratic [n.] *e”al-a ‘round object: head, skull’). 

B. Proto-Altaic *kal’- ‘bald-headed; white spot, blaze on the forehead of an 
animal’: Proto-Mongolian *kalga- *bald-headed; blaze on the forehead of 
an animal’ > Written Mongolian qalzan, qal in *bald-headed; blaze on the 
forehead of an animal’; Khalkha yalzan ‘bald-headed; blaze on the 
forehead of an animal’; Buriat yalzan ‘bald-headed; blaze on the forehead 
of an animal’; Ordos yalgan ‘bald-headed; blaze on the forehead of an 
animal’; Dagur yal3in *bald-headed; blaze on the forehead of an animal’. 
Proto-Turkic *Kal’ga ‘white spot, white blaze’ > Karakhanide Turkic 
qasya ‘white spot, white blaze’; Turkish kaska ‘white spot, white blaze’; 
Azerbaijani Gasca ‘white spot, white blaze’; Uzbek gesqe ‘white spot, 
white blaze’; Uighur gasqa ‘white spot, white blaze’; Tatar gasqa ‘white 
spot, white blaze’; Bashkir qasqa ‘white spot, white blaze’; Kirghiz gasqa, 
qacqa ‘white spot, white blaze’; Kazakh gasqa ‘white spot, white blaze’; 
Noghay qasqa ‘white spot, white blaze’. The following probably belong 
here as well: Tuva yas ‘worked thin leather’; Tofa yas ‘naked, napless 
(skin)’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2005:660—661 *kelZo ‘bald; bald 
spot’; Poppe 1960:17 and 86; Street 1974:15 *kaP ‘blaze on the forehead’. 


Buck 1949:4.93 bald; 4.99 naked, bare. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:464—465, no. 
310, *k Yab- ‘bald; head’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1061, *Kaltá ‘bare, naked’. 


469. Proto-Nostratic root *k’an- (~ *k’an-): 
(vb.) *k’an- ‘to get, to acquire, to create, to produce, to beget’; 
(n.) *k’an-a ‘birth, offspring, child, young, produce’; (adj.) ‘born, begotten, 
produced’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’an- ‘to get, to acquire, to possess, to create, to produce’: 
Proto-Semitic *k'an-aw/y- ‘to get, to acquire, to possess, to create, to 
produce’ > Hebrew kānāh [r3] ‘to get, to acquire, to create, to produce’; 
Phoenician Any ‘to acquire’; Biblical Aramaic kand ‘to acquire, to buy’; 
Ugaritic kny ‘to create’; Akkadian kanü ‘to gain, to acquire’; Amorite kny 
‘to create, to acquire’ (basic stem, Qal yakni); Arabic kand ‘to get, to 
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acquire, to create’; Sabaean kny ‘to possess, to acquire’; Geez / Ethiopic 
kanaya [#7] ‘to acquire, to buy, to subjugate, to dominate, to rule, to 
subdue, to tame, to train, to make serve, to make toil, to reduce to 
servitude, to bring into bondage, to force to work, to create'. Murtonen 
1989:380; Klein 1987:584; Leslau 1987:437; Zammit 2002:347. Egyptian 
qn, qni ‘to be strong, to make strong, to have power over, to possess, to 
overcome'. Hannig 1995:858; Faulkner 1962:279; Gardiner 1957:596; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:190 and 1926—1963.5:41—43. Berber: Tuareg 
aynu ‘to be created, to be started; to originate (from)’. Diakonoff 
1992:23—24 *kn (*kny/w) ‘begetting, giving birth’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kanru ‘calf, colt, young of various animals, sapling, 
young tree’; Malayalam kannu ‘young of cattle (esp. buffalo calf), young 
plantain trees around the mother plant’; Kannada kanda ‘young child’, 
kandu ‘calf, young plantain trees around the mother plant’; Telugu kandu 
‘infant’, kanduvu ‘child’, kanu ‘to bear or bring forth, to beget’, kanubadi 
‘produce’, kancu ‘to bear, to produce, to bring forth’, kanupu ‘bringing 
forth a child’; Konda kas- ‘to bring forth young (of human beings), to bear 
children’; Kurux xadd ‘child, young animal or plant’; Malto gade ‘son’; 
Brahui xaning ‘to give birth to’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:131—132, no. 
1411. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’en-/*k’on-/*k’n- ‘to beget, to produce, to create, 
to bring forth’: Sanskrit jánati ‘to beget, to produce, to create; to assign, to 
procure’, jánas- ‘race’; Avestan zan- ‘to beget, to bear; to be born’, zana- 
‘people’; Greek yiyvouiat ‘to be born’, yevvaw ‘to beget, to bring forth, to 
bear’, yévog ‘race, stock, kin’, yévva ‘descent, birth’; Armenian cnanim ‘to 
beget’, cin ‘birth’; Latin geno, gigno ‘to beget, to bear, to bring forth’, 
genus ‘class, kind; birth, descent, origin’, géns, -tis ‘clan; offspring, 
descendant; people, tribe, nation’; Old Irish -gainethar ‘to be born’, gein 
‘birth’; Welsh geni ‘to give birth’; Gothic kuni ‘race, generation’; Old 
Icelandic kyn ‘kin, kindred; kind, sort, species; gender’, kind ‘race, kind’; 
Old English cynn ‘kind, species, variety; race, progeny; sex, (grammatical) 
gender’, ge-cynd, cynd ‘kind, species; nature, quality, manner; gender; 
origin, generation; offspring; genitals’, cennan ‘to bear (child), to 
produce’; Old Frisian kinn, kenn ‘race, generation; class, kind’; Old Saxon 
kunni ‘race, generation; class, kind’; Dutch kunne ‘race, generation’; Old 
High German chunni ‘race, generation’, kind ‘child; (pl.) children, 
offspring’ (New High German Kind). Rix 1998a:144—146 *genh,- ‘to 
produce, to beget, to procreate (offspring)’; Pokorny 1959:373—375 
*Gen-, *gena-, *sne-, *$no- ‘to produce’; Walde 1927—1932.1:576—578 
*sen-, *gené-, *gend-; Mann 1984—1987:390—391 *gen- ‘to beget, to be 
born, to happen’, 391 *genatér- (-tar-, -tor-) ‘parent, kinsman’, 391 
*senatis (*gentis) ‘birth, race’, 391—392 *genatos (*gentos) ‘born, 
produced, begotten’, 392 *genis, 392 *genitr- (*genitér, -or) 'begetter, 
parent’, 392 *genmn- (*$enimn-, *genamn-) ‘birth, offspring, product, 
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yield’, 392—393 *genos, -à, -is ‘creature, man, creation’, 393 *genos, -es- 
‘type, race, kind, tribe’, 401 *énotis ‘kinsman, acquaintance’, 401—402 
*én-, 402 *gnatos (*$ntos) ‘born’, 402—403 *gnmos, -à ‘generation, 
mating’, 403 *gntis “birth, race’, 405 *gonos, -à ‘child, offspring, birth’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:46 *genh,- ‘to beget a child, to be born’; Watkins 
1985:19 *gena- (also *gen-) and 2000:26 *gena- (also *gen-) ‘to give 
birth, to beget’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:748 *k’en- and 1995.1:652 
*k’en- ‘to give birth; kin’, 1:674 *k’eno- ‘clan’, E151 *k’enH- ‘to give 
birth’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:415 and L:416; Boisacq 1950:144 and 
147—148 *gene-, *geno-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:296—297 and 1:306—308; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:221—224; Hofmann 1966:43 and 44—45 gen-, 
gene-; Beekes 2010.1:272—273 *genh,-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:270—273 
*g'ena-, *g'n-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:592 "*gntís, *.natis 
(*gntis) and 1:597—600 *gen(é)-, *geno-; De Vaan 2008:358 and 260— 
261; Orél 2003:210 Proto-Germanic *kannjanan I, 212 *kendiz, 212—213 
*kenban, 224 *kundjan, 224 *kunjan; Kroonen 2013:279 Proto-Germanic 
*kanjan- ‘to bring forth’, 288 *kindi- ‘kind’, 288 *kinpa- ~ *kinda- 
‘child’, and 310 *kunda- ‘born’; Feist 1939:516 *gen-; Lehmann 1986:222 
*Gen- ‘to beget’; De Vries 1977:309 and 340; Onions 1966:505 *gen-, 
*gon-, *gn- and 506; Klein 1971:402 *gen-; Skeat 1898:315; Vercoullie 
1898:158; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:211; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:369 *gen-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:370 *gena-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008: 
139—153 *genh,-. 


Sumerian gan ‘to bear, to bring forth, to give birth to’. 


Buck 1949:4.71 beget (of father); 4.72 bear (of mother). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:43 1—432, no. 275; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:335—336, no. 211, *Kana 
‘to give birth to, to be born’. 


470. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’an-a ‘jaw, cheek’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kannam ‘cheek, ear’; Malayalam kannam ‘cheek, jaw’; 


B. 


Kannada kanna ‘the upper cheek’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:132, no. 1413. 
Proto-Indo-European *k’en-u- ‘jaw, cheek’: Sanskrit (with secondary h- 
instead of j-) hánu-h ‘jaw, cheek’; Avestan zanu- ‘jaw, chin’; Greek yévuc 
‘jaw, cheek’, yvá8oc, yvaðuóç ‘jaw’; Armenian cnaut ‘chin, jaw’; Latin 
gena ‘cheek, cheeks and chin’, (pl.) genae ‘jaws’; Old Irish gin, giun 
‘mouth’; Welsh gen ‘cheek, jaw’, genau ‘mouth’; Breton gén ‘cheek’, 
génu, genaw ‘mouth’; Gothic kinnus ‘cheek’; Old Icelandic kinn ‘cheek’; 
Faroese kinn ‘cheek’; Norwegian kinn ‘cheek’; Swedish kind ‘cheek’; 
Danish kind ‘cheek’; Old English cinn ‘chin’; Old Frisian kinn ‘jaw, chin’; 
Old Saxon kinni ‘jaw, chin’; Dutch kin ‘jaw, chin’; Old High German 
kinni, chinne ‘jaw, chin’ (New High German Kinn); Lithuanian Zándas 
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‘jaw’; Latvian zuóds ‘chin, jaw’; Tocharian A (dual) sanw-e-m ‘jaws’. 
Pokorny 1959:381—382 *genu- ‘jaw, cheek’; Walde 1927—1932.1:587 
*é(h)enu-s; Mann 1984—1987:391 *gendh- ‘wedge, wedge-shape, angle, 
jaw’, 391 *genes- ‘chin’, 393—394 *genus (*genua, *genaua, *gena) 
‘jaw, jowl, angle of the face, angle, wedge’, 402 *gnadhos (*gandhos) 
‘jaw’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:183 zk 'enu-s and 1995.1:157 *k enne 
‘jaw, chin’; Watkins 1985:19 *genu- and 2000:26 *genu- ‘jawbone, chin’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:322 *génu- ‘jaw’, *gonh,dh-o-s and *gnh,dh-o-s 
‘jaw’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1II:574—575; Beekes 2010.1:267 *genu- 
and 1:279; Hofmann 1966:43 and 46 *genadh-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:215—216 and 1:230 *gon(a)-dh-; Boisacq 1950:144; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:298; Ernout—Meillet 1979:269—270; De Vaan 2008:257—258; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:589—590; Kroonen 2013:288 Proto- 
Germanic *kinnu- ‘cheek’; Orél 2003:212 Proto-Germanic *kennuz; Feist 
1939:312 *gen-u-; Lehmann 1986:218—219 *gen-u-; De Vries 1977:309 
*senw- : *$enwés; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:362; Onions 1966:170 
*genw-; Klein 1971:131; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:369—370 genu-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:370 *genu-; Vercoullie 1898:136; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.:470—471 *@énu-; Derksen 2015:512 *gonH-d'o- (*gon-do- ?); 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:1289—1290; Smoczynski 2007. 1:773—774. 


Buck 1949:4.207 jaw; 4.208 cheek; 4.209 chin. Bomhard 1996a:219—220, no. 
626. 


471. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’an-a ‘thickness, density, fatness, abundance’; (adj.) 
‘thick, dense, fat, abundant, much’: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian qn-w ‘much, many; very great’, qn, qny ‘to be or 
become fat’, gn, qny ‘fat’; Coptic (Sahidic) knne [knne], (Bohairic) keni 
[keni] ‘(vb.) to be fat, sweet; (n.) fatness, sweetness’. Hannig 1995:858; 
Faulkner 1962:279; Erman—Grapow 1921:190 and 1926—1963.5:40, 
5:41, 5:46—47; Vycichl 1983:83; Cerny 1976:59. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kana ‘to be heavy, stout, abundant’, kanam ‘thickness, 
heaviness’, kanati ‘thickness, heaviness, gravity’, kanappu ‘being stout’, 
kanai '(vb.) to be crowded, intense; (n.) density, abundance’, kanaivu 
‘closeness, thickness’, kanal (kafialv-, kafíanr-) ‘to be close, crowded, 
densely packed’; Malayalam kanam ‘compact, hard’, kanaka ‘to become 
solid, hard, heavy’; Toda ken ‘densely (of shade) (in songs)’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:130, no. 1404. 

C. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) qad'iraa (< *qanc'ir) ‘enough’, qad'ir ‘so, 
finally; intensifying marker’. Nikolaeva 2006:378. 


Buck 1949:12.63 thick (in dimension); 12.64 thick (in density); 13.15 much; 
many; 13.18 enough (adj. or adv.). Bomhard 1996a:220—221, no. 627. 
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472. Proto-Nostratic root *k’an- (~ *k’an-): 
(vb.) *k’an- ‘to pound, to beat, to strike’; 
(n.) *k’an-a ‘knock, strike, cuff, thump; mallet, club, cudgel, truncheon' 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian qn ‘to beat’, (reduplicated) qnqn ‘to beat, to pound up 
(medicaments), to beat out, to flatten out’, gnqnyt ‘mallet’. Hannig 
1995:858 and 861; Faulkner 1962:280; Erman—Grapow 1921:191 and 
1926—1963.5:44 and 55—56; Gardiner 1957:596. 

B. Proto-Indo-European (*k’en-/*k’on-/)*k’n- ‘to pound, to beat, to strike’: 
Old Icelandic knia ‘to knock, to strike’, kneyfa ‘to quaff , knoka ‘to knock, 
to thump’, knosa ‘to bruise, to beat’, knuska ‘to knock, to ill-treat’, knylla 
‘to beat, to strike’, Anyja ‘to knock’; Old English cnocian ‘to knock (at the 
door); to pound (in a mortar)’, cnossian ‘to dash, to strike’, cniiwian ‘to 
pound (in a mortar)’, cnyssan ‘to beat against, to dash against, to toss 
(storm...ship); to defeat, to crush (in battle), to overcome (temptation); to 
oppress, to trouble, to afflict’, cnyllan ‘to strike, to knock; to toll a bell’; 
New High German knuffen ‘to cuff, to pummel, to thump; to push, to 
nudge, to shove’, Kniippel ‘club, cudgel, truncheon; sculptor’s or 
carpenter’s mallet’, Knebel ‘club, cudgel, stick’, Knüttel ‘cudgel, club, big 
stick’; Polish gnębić ‘to oppress’. Watkins 1985:19 *gen- and 2000:26 
*g(e)n- ‘to compress into a ball’; De Vries 1977:321, 322, and 323; Orél 
2003:219 Proto-Germanic *knusjanan ~ *knusojanan, 219 *knuzljanan, 
219 *knüwjanan; Kroonen 2013:297 Proto-Germanic *knijjan- ‘to press’; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:381, 385, and 385—386; Kluge—Seebold 1989:382, 
385, and 386; Onions 1966:508; Klein 1971:404. 

C. (?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kænciq ‘whip’ > Chukchi 
kenciq ‘whip’; Koryak kenciq ‘dog whip’. Fortescue 2005:132. These 
forms may be loans from Eskimo. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat). 


473. Proto-Nostratic root *k'ag- (~ *k’ay-): 
(vb.) *k’ay- ‘to bend, twist, turn, or tie together’; 
(n.) *k’ay-a ‘wreath, rope, cord, fiber, tie, band, string’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *k’ay-a ‘knot, knob, joint’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’ay- ‘to bend, twist, turn, or tie together’: Egyptian qn ‘to 
weave’, (pl.) gnyw ‘weavers, mat-makers’, gn ‘mat’. Hannig 1995:859 and 
860; Faulkner 1962:279; Gardiner 1957:596; Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.5:48 and 50. Berber: Tuareg agqan ‘to tie, to attach; to be tied’, ayan 
‘cord’; Nefusa aqqan ‘to tie, to attach’; Ghadames agqan ‘to tie, to attach’; 
Mzab aqqen ‘to tie, to attach’, uqun ‘bond, string, strap’; Wargla əqqən ‘to 
tie, to attach; to be tied, attached’, yan ‘bond, cord, string, strap’; Kabyle 
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aqqan ‘to tie, to attach, to shackle, to close the door’; Tamazight qqən ‘to 
attach, to tie, to bind; to be attached, tied, bound’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
əqqən ‘to tie, to close (the door, the eyes, etc.)’, asyun ‘cord’. West Chadic 
*k’anu- ‘to tie’ > Tsagu Kun- ‘to tie’; Boghom kan ‘to tie’; Buli kannu ‘to 
tie’. Central Chadic *kanwa- ‘to plait’ > Lame kanwa ‘to plait’; Mesme 
kan ‘to plait’. East Chadic *kwan- (< *kanwa-) ‘to twist, to plait? > Tumak 
koy ‘to twist’; Mokilko kini ‘to plait’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:336, no. 1546, 
*kan- ‘to plait’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kanni ‘wreath, garland, neck-rope for bullock, rope’, 
kannu (kanni-) ‘to be attached to, to be fastened to’; Kota kayn *yoke-rope 
for bullock’; Kannada kanni ‘rope, cord, neck-rope’; (?) Tulu kanni 
‘fiber’; Telugu kanne-tadu ‘neck-rope (of calves, oxen)’; Konda kane ‘a 
rope used to fasten cattle’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:111, no. 1184. Tamil 
kanni ‘snare, noose, net, knot, tie’; Malayalam kani ‘snare, gin’, kanikka 
‘to lay a snare’, kanni ‘link of a chain, mesh of a net’, keni ‘snare, trap, 
stratagem’, kenikka ‘to entrap’; Kannada kani ‘knot, tie’, kanaya, kane ‘the 
knot which fastens a garment around the loins’, ken? ‘trick’; Kodagu kënt 
*bird-trap (bent sapling and noose with bait); trickiness, cunning’, kënt 
(kéniv-, kéninj-) ‘to get stuck, caught’; (kénip-, kénic-) ‘to entangle, to get 
into trouble’; Tulu kent ‘stratagem’, kini ‘wit, cunning’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:111, no. 1183. 

Proto-Indo-European (*k’en-/*k’on-)*k’n- ‘to bend, twist, turn, or tie 
together’: Greek yvéuatm ‘to bend’, yvapztóg ‘bent, curved’; Old 
Icelandic kneikja ‘to bend backwards with force’, knytja ‘to knit or tie 
together’, knyta ‘to knit, to fasten by a knot, to bind, to tie’; Swedish kneka 
‘to be bent’; Old English cnyttan ‘to tie with a knot’, cnyttels ‘string, 
sinew’; Middle Low German knutten ‘to tie’; New High German knicken 
‘to crease, to bend, to fold, to crack, to break, to split, to snap, to burst’, 
kniitten (dial.) ‘to knit’. Pokorny 1959:370—373 *gen- ‘to compress into a 
ball": Walde 1927—1932.L.580—583 *gen-; Mann 1984—1987:284 
*onabh- ‘to bend, to twist’, 284 *gnabhalos, -om (*gnabhilo-) ‘twist; 
strainer, tensile instrument’, 284 *enambhio ‘to bend, to strain’; Watkins 
1985:19 *gen- and 2000:26 *g(e)n- ‘to compress into a ball’; Boisacq 
1950:152; Frisk 1970—1973.L:316; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:230; 
Hofmann 1966:46; Beekes 2010.1:279; Orél 2003:219 Proto-Germanic 
*knut(t)anan ~ *knut(t)jojanan; Kroonen 2013:297 Proto-Germanic 
*knikkon- ‘to snap, to fold’; De Vries 1977:321 and 323; Onions 
1966:508; Klein 1971:404; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:382; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:383. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kay(zt)- ‘to bend’ > Chukchi 
keyet- ‘to bend, to bow’, rakeyew- ‘to bend (tr.)’, kagat-yaryan ‘bend in 
river’, kegu-ner ‘staff, stick’, keyi-kupren *drag-net'; Kerek kaya(a)t- ‘to 
twist, to wind, to bend, to lean forward’, kayailapa-lran ‘hunched’, 
kanaikay ‘hook for hanging kettle’; Koryak kayat- ‘to bend’, ja-kay-av- ‘to 
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bend (tr.)’, kagu-nag ‘hook’, kayat-yajyan ‘bend, elbow’, (Kamen) 
kanyati-nyi ‘drag-net’; Alyutor kayat- (Palana keyet-) ‘to bend’. Fortescue 
2005:132. 


Sumerian gan ‘band, tie’. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 9.16 bind (vb. tr.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.). 


474. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ay-a ‘knot, knob, joint’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *k’ay- ‘to bend, twist, turn, or tie together’; 
(n.) *k’ay-a ‘wreath, rope, cord, fiber, tie, band, string’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil kan ‘joint in bamboo or cane’, kanu ‘joint of bamboo, 
cane, etc., knuckle, joint of the spine, vertebra’, kanukkai ‘wrist’, kanukkal 
‘ankle’; Malayalam kan, kanu, kannu, kanpu ‘joint in knot or cane’, 
kanavu ‘node of bamboo, cane, etc.’, kKanakkai, kanankai ‘wrist’, kanakkal, 
kanankal ‘ankle’, kanippu ‘articulation of limbs’; Kota kan ‘joint of 
bamboo’; Toda kon ‘joint of bamboo or cane’; Kannada kan ‘joint in 
reeds, sticks, etc.’, ganalu ‘knuckle of the fingers, joint or knot of any 
cane’, ganike ‘knot or joint’; Tulu kara kanny ‘ankle’; Telugu kanu, kannu 
‘joint in cane or reed’, kanupu, ganupu ‘joint, knot, node (of bamboo, 
sugarcane, etc.); Kolami gana ‘knot in tree’; Naikri khan ‘joint in 
bamboo’; Gondi gana, ganakay ‘wrist’; Kurux xann ‘place on bamboo or 
cane where side shoot was cut away’; Brahui xan ‘knot in wood’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:110, no. 1160. 

Proto-Indo-European (*k'en-/*k'on-/)*k'n- ‘knot, knob’: Old Icelandic 
knappr ‘knob’, knui ‘knuckle’, knuta ‘knuckle-bone, joint-bone’, knútr 
‘knot’, knyttr ‘knotted, crippled’, knykill ‘small knot’, knóttr ‘ball’; 
Norwegian knast ‘knot’; Swedish knagg ‘knot’; Old English cnotta ‘knot’; 
Middle English cnap ‘knob’, cnag ‘knot, peg’, cnarre ‘knot’, cnarri 
‘knotty, gnarled’, cnobbe ‘knob’, cnobbel ‘knob’, cnop ‘knob’, cnoppe 
‘knob, bud’, cnorre ‘knot, excrescence’, cnottel ‘little knot’, cnotti 
‘knotty’, cnottien ‘knot’, cnurned ‘gnarled, knotty’, cnokil ‘knuckle’; 
Middle Dutch knolle ‘clod, ball’; Middle Low German knobbe ‘knot, 
knob, bud’, knotte ‘knot, knob’, knókel ‘knuckle’; Middle High German 
knolle ‘clod, ball’, knotze ‘knot, knob’; New High German Knast ‘knot’, 
Knorren ‘knot, knotty protuberance’, Knopf ‘knot, knob, button’, Knolle 
‘clod, lump; knot, knob, protuberance; bulb, tuber’, Knóchel ‘knuckle, 
ankle (bone)’, Knochen ‘bone’, Knoten ‘knot’, Knubbe ‘knot’. Watkins 
1985:19 *gen- and 2000:26 *g(e)n- ‘to compress into a ball’; Orél 
2003:219 Proto-Germanic *knutton, 219 *knütaz, Kroonen 2013:298— 
299 Proto-Germanic *knüpan- ~ *knuttan- ‘knot’; De Vries 1977:320, 
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322, and 323; Onions 1966:508 and 509; Klein 1971:404; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:383—384, 384, and 385; Kluge—Seebold 1989:384 and 385. 

C. (?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kæņykæl ‘tip of pole for 
driving reindeer’ > Chukchi keykel ‘tip of pole for driving reindeer’; Kerek 
kanykal ‘tip of pole for driving reindeer’; Koryak kaykal ‘tip of pole for 
driving reindeer’; Alyutor kaykal(i) ‘tip of pole for driving reindeer’. 
Fortescue 2005:133. 


Buck 1949:4.16 bone; 9.192 knot (sb.). 


475. Proto-Nostratic root *k’any- (~ *k’an)-): 
(vb.) *k'an»- ‘to observe, to perceive’; 
(n.) *k’any-a ‘the act of observing, perceiving; that which observes, perceives: 
eye; perception, observation, recognition, comprehension’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’an- ‘to observe, to perceive’: East Cushitic: Burji 
(prefix verb) ak’an-d-, ak'an-?- (v. mid.) ‘to learn’, ak’an-s- (v. caus.) ‘to 
teach’; Somali -qiin-/-qaan- ‘to know’; Yaaku qeen- ‘to know’. Sasse 
1982:25. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kan ‘eye, aperture, orifice, star of a peacock’s tail’; 
Malayalam kan, kannu ‘eye, nipple, star in a peacock’s tail, bud’; Kota kan 
‘eye’; Toda kon ‘eye, loop in string’; Kannada kan ‘eye, small hole, 
orifice’; Kodagu konn? ‘eye, small hole, orifice’; Tulu konn ‘eye, nipple, 
star in peacock’s feather, rent, tear’; Telugu kanu, kannu ‘eye, small hole, 
orifice, mesh of net, eye of a peacock’s feather’; Kolami kan ‘eye, small 
hole in ground, cave’; Naikri kan ‘eye, spot in a peacock’s tail’; Naiki (of 
Chanda) kan ‘eye’; Parji kan ‘eye’; Gadba (Ollari) kan ‘eye’, (Salur) kanu 
‘eye’; Gondi kan ‘eye’; Konda kan ‘eye’; Pengo kanga ‘eye’; Manda kan 
‘eye’; Kui kanu ‘eye’; Kurux xann ‘eye, eye of a tuber’, xannernà ‘(of 
newly-born babies or animals) to begin to see, to have the use of one’s 
eyesight’; Malto ganu ‘eye’; Brahui xan ‘eye, bud’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:109, no. 1150(a); Krishnamurti 2003:100 *kan ‘eye’. Tamil kan 
(kanp-, kant-) ‘(vb.) to see, to consider, to investigate, to appear, to 
become visible; (n.) sight, beauty’, kankai ‘knowledge’, kanpu ‘seeing, 
sight’, kannu (kanni-) ‘to purpose, to think, to consider’; Malayalam 
kanuka ‘to see, to observe, to consider, to seem’, kanikka ‘to show, to 
point out’; Kota kan-/ka:n- (kad-) ‘to see’; Toda ko-n- (kod-) ‘to see’; 
Kannada kan (kand-) ‘(vb.) to see, to appear; (n.) seeing, appearing’, 
kanike, kanke ‘sight, vision, present, gift’, kani ‘sight, spectacle, ominous 
sight, divination’; Kodagu kan- (ka-‘mb-, kand-) ‘to see, to seem, to look’; 
Telugu kanu (allomorph kan-), kancu ‘to see’; Kolami kandt, kandakt 
‘seen, visible’; Naikri kont er- (« *kandk- or the like) ‘to appear’; Parji 
kandp- (kandt-) ‘to search, to seek’; Kurux xannda ‘to be pleasant to the 
eye, to be of good effect, to suit well’; Brahui xaning ‘to see’. 
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Krishnamurti 2003:95 and 196 *kan (« *kaHn-) ‘to see’; Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:134— 135, no. 1443. 

Proto-Indo-European *K'en(H)-/*k'on(H)-/*k n(H)-, *k’n-oH- (> *k'no-) 
‘to perceive, to recognize, to understand, to know’: Sanskrit janáti ‘to 
know, to have knowledge, to become acquainted with, to experience, to 
recognize, to perceive, to apprehend, to understand, to ascertain, to 
investigate’, jfía-tà-h ‘known, acquainted, apprehended, comprehended, 
perceived, understood’, j/ia-ti-h ‘knowledge’; Khowar noik (3rd sg. naür) 
‘to become visible, to appear’; Avestan zan- ‘to know’; Greek yv-yvóoko 
‘to learn, to know, to perceive, to discern, to distinguish; to observe, to 
form a judgment on (a matter), to judge or think (so and so)’, (aorist) 
éyvov ‘I understand’, yvwtdc ‘perceived, understood, known’; Armenian 
(aorist) can-eay ‘knew’, an-can ‘unknown’; Albanian njoh ‘to know’; 
Latin nosco (old form gnosco) ‘to become acquainted with, to get 
knowledge of; (in the perfect tenses) to be acquainted with, to know’; 
Gothic kannjan ‘to make known’, kunnan ‘to know’, kunps ‘known’; Old 
Icelandic kenna ‘to know, to recognize’, kunna ‘to know, to understand’, 
kunnr, kuór ‘known’; Old English cnawan ‘to know, to understand, to 
recognize’, cüp ‘known’; Old Frisian kenna, kanna ‘to know, to 
recognize’, kunna ‘to know’, küth ‘known’; Old Saxon ant-kennian ‘to 
recognize’, kunnan ‘to know’, küth ‘known’; Old Dutch kund ‘known’; 
Dutch kennen ‘to know, to recognize’, kunnen ‘to know how to, to be 
able’; Old High German kunnan ‘to know how to, to be able’ (New High 
German können), bi-chnaan, ir-chndan ‘to know’, ar-chennan ‘to 
recognize’ (New High German kennen), kund ‘known’ (New High German 
kund); Lithuanian Zinaü, Zinóti ‘to know’; Old Church Slavic znajo, znati 
‘to know’; Tocharian A knd- ‘to know’, A kna- in (pres. act.) knasdst ‘to 
be acquainted with’, A a-knats, B a-knatsa ‘unknown’; Hittite (3rd sg. 
pres. act) ga-ni-es-zi ‘to recognize, to discern, to identify; to 
acknowledge’. Rix 1998a:149—150 *gneh,- ‘to perceive, to recognize, to 
know’; Pokorny 1959:376—378 *gen-, *gena-, *gné-, *End- ‘to perceive, 
to recognize, to know’; Walde 1927—1932.1:578—580 (*gen-), *gené-, 
*6eno-, Mann 1984—1987:399—400 *$no-mi (*gn-, *ónoio, *gnau-, 
*ónOu-) ‘to know’, 400—401 *gnosko (*$n-) ‘to know, to get to know’, 
401 *énostis (*gn-) “knowledge, recognition, declaration’, 401 *gndu- 
(*énoum, *gnduai) ‘to know’, 402 *énáu- theme of nouns and adjectives 
of general sense ‘knowing’, 402 *gnatos, *gndtos ‘known’, 402 (*gnau-), 
402 (*gn- ‘knowledge’), 403 *gntis, *gntus ‘knowledge’, *gntos ‘known’; 
Watkins 1985:23—24 *gno- (contracted from *gnoa-) and 2000:32—33 
*eno- (oldest form *gnea,-, colored to *gnoa,-, contracted to *gn0d-) ‘to 
know’; Mallory—Adams 1997:336—337 *gneh,- ‘to know, to be(come) 
acquainted with’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:804—805 *k’en-/*k’n-, 
L171 *k’n-oH- > *k’n-oHu-, 1:175 *k’enH-/*k’anH- > *Á'nH- and 
1995.1:147 *k’n-oH- > *k’n-oHw- ‘to know’, E151 *k’enH- ‘to know’, 
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1:705, 1:774, 1:776 *k’en-/*k’n- ‘to know’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:429, 
1:446, and 1:446—447; Boisacq 1950:148—149 *gené-, *gend-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:308—309 *$no-; Hofmann 1966:45 *gneio, *gno-io; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.I:224—225; Beekes 2010.1:273 *gneh;-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:176—177 *gene-, *geno-; *gno-tós, *&n0-tos; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:445—446  *g'ena-, *g'ne-, *g'nd-; De Vaan 
2008:413—414; Adams 1999:3 and 333; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:159 *ngno-tia and I:224—225 *$no-; Orél 1998:305 and 2003:210 
Proto-Germanic *kanna, 210 *kanningo, 210 *kannjanan, 218 *knéanan, 
224 *kunnenan, 224 *kunpaz, 224 *kunpjan, 224 *kunpjanan; Kroonen 
2013:279—280 Proto-Germanic *kannjan- ‘to make known’, 295 *knéan- 
‘to know’, 311—312 *kunnan- ‘to know (how), to be able’, and 312 
*kunpa- ‘known’; Feist 1939:307 *gen-, 316—317 *gen-; *gené-, *geno-, 
and 317; Lehmann 1986:215 *gen- ‘to know’, 222—223, and 223; De 
Vries 1977:306 and 334; Onions 1966:139—140 *gn-, *gné-, *gnd-, 503, 
and 508 *gné-, *gno-; Klein 1971:109 *gené-, *geno- and 404 *gene-, 
*genó-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:364, 392 *gen-, and 412 *gnto-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:366, 398, and 419 *gna-to-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:207— 
208; Puhvel 1984— .4:42—46 *gné-, *$no-; Kloekhorst 2008b:434— 
436; Smoczynski 2007.1:768 *gneh3-C; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1310— 
1311; Derksen 2008:546 *gneh,- and 2015:519—520 *gn-ne/n-h;- (> 
*gnh,-ne/n-h;-); Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:154— 162 *gneh,-. 


Buck 1949:4.21 eye; 15.51 see; 17.17 know. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:296— 
297, no. 163, *kENa ‘to know’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:449—450, no 295; 
Blazek 1989c:206. 


476. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&'ap/-a and/or *k’ep'-a ‘jaw, jawbone’: 


Note: The Altaic cognates seem to point to Proto-Nostratic *k’ep'-a, while the 
Indo-European cognates can be derived from either *&'ap/-a or *k’eph-a. 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kavu/ ‘cheek, temple or jaw of elephant’; Malayalam 
kavil ‘cheek’; Tulu kaulu ‘the cheek’, kavundrasa, kavudrasa ‘cancer of 
the cheek’; Parji gavía, (metathesis in) galva ‘jaw’; (?) Telugu gauda ‘the 
cheek’; (?) Kui kūlu ‘cheek’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:124, no. 1337. 
Either here or with Proto-Nostratic *q 'ab-a ‘jaw’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *(ni-)k'ap- ‘lower jaw, chin’: Georgian nik 'ap-, ni-k’ap’- 
‘chin’; Mingrelian nak’a (< *nuk'u < *nu-k'up) ‘chin’; Laz nuk'u (< *nu- 
k'up), nunk’u ‘chin’; Svan ki-k’p’a ‘chin’, k’ap’rdj ‘lower jaw, chin’. 
Schmidt 1962:128 (according to Schmidt, p in Svan is due to assimilation 
with k); Klimov 1964:148 *ni-kap- and 1998:142 *ni-kap- ‘chin’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:184 and 265 *kap-; Fahnrich 2007:220— 
221 *kap-. 
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Proto-Indo-European *K'ep/-/*k'op^- ‘jaw, mouth’: Old Icelandic kjaptr 
(older forms: Ajóptr, keyptr) ‘mouth, jaw’; Faroese kjaftur ‘jaw’; 
Norwegian kjeft ‘jaw’; Swedish käft ‘jaw’; Danish kjæft ‘jaw’; Old English 
ceafl ‘jaw’; Low German keve ‘jaw’; New High German Kiefer ‘jaw, 
jawbone’; Avestan zafara, zafan- ‘mouth (of evil beings)’. Pokorny 
1959:382 *gep(h)-, *gebh- ‘jaw, mouth; to eat; Walde 1927— 
1932.:570—571 *gep(h)-, *gebh-; Mann 1984—1987:389 *gebh- 
(*gebhl-, *gobh-) ‘jaw’; Watkins 1985:19 *gep(h)-, *gebh- and 2000:26 
*gep(h)- (also *gebh-) ‘jaw, mouth’; Mallory—Adams 2006:255 *geP- ‘to 
eat, to masticate’; Orél 2003:212 Proto-Germanic *kebran; De Vries 
1977:311; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:369 Germanic base form *kebut- ~ 
*kefut-; Onions 1966:498; Klein 1971:396; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:367 
*geph-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:368. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) gappu: ' Adam's apple, larynx’. Nikolaeva 
2006:379. 

Proto-Altaic *kep^a ‘jaw, face’: Proto-Tungus *kepe ‘jaw, gills’ > Evenki 
kewe ‘jaw’; Lamut / Even kewé ‘jaw’; Ulch kepi(n) ‘gills; boards (on 
boat’s front)’; Orok kepi ‘boards (on boat’s front)’; Nanay / Gold kepi 
‘gills; boards (on boat’s front)’. Proto-Mongolian *keye ‘ornament, form, 
example’ > Written Mongolian kege(n) ‘pattern, design, ornament’; 
Khalkha zë ‘ornament, form, example’; Buriat ye ‘ornament, form, 
example’; Kalmyk kē ‘ornament, form, example’. Proto-Turkic *gep 
‘form, example, image’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) kep, kip ‘form, 
example, image’; Karakhanide Turkic keb, kib ‘form, example, image’; 
Turkmenian gdp ‘form, example, image’; Kirghiz kep ‘form, example, 
image’; Noghay kep ‘form, example, image’; Tuva yep ‘form, example, 
image’; Chuvash kap ‘form, example, image’; Yakut kiep ‘form, example, 
image’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:668 *kép‘a ‘face, shape’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak note: “...the original meaning is ‘face’ or 
‘jaws’, with a more abstract meaning ‘shape’ in the Western area (a very 
usual semantic development)”. 


Buck 1949:4.204 face; 4.207 jaw; 4.24 mouth; 4.58 bite (vb.). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:444, no. 289; Illic-Svityó 1971—1984.1:313—315, no. 190, *kaba/ 
*kap‘a ‘to seize’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 914, *kep[H;]V (= Steph ?) ‘jaw, 
chin’. 


477. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ap"-a ‘nape of the neck, back of the head": 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *k’ap- ‘nape of the neck, back of the head’: Proto-Semitic 
*k'ap-aw/y- ‘nape of the neck, back of the head’ > Arabic kafan ‘nape; 
occiput, back of the head; back; reverse; wrong side (of a fabric)’, kafa? 
‘nape; occiput; back of the head’; Harsüsi kefe ‘back’; Sheri / Jibbali Fetz 
‘back, behind’; Mehri kafé ‘back’. Berber: Tuareg ayaf ‘head’; Siwa axfi 
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‘head’; Nefusa iyf ‘head’; Ghadames iyaf ‘head’; Mzab iyaf, ixaf ‘head’; 
Wargla iyof, Graf ‘head’; Tamazight ixf ‘head’; Riff ixf ‘head’; Kabyle ixaf 
‘head, summit’. East Chadic *kwap- (< *kapwa-) ‘occiput’ > Dangla kopo 
‘occiput’; Migama kupo ‘occiput’; Jegu kofo ‘occiput’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:337, no. 1548, *kap- ‘head, occiput’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *k’ep- ‘nape of the neck, back of the head’: Georgian 
k’epa ‘back of the head’; Mingrelian k’ope, k’op’e ‘crown (of the head)’; 
Svan E ok än ‘nape of the neck’. 

C. (?) Eskimo-Aleut: Proto-Inuit *kapalruq or *kapalruk ‘neck part of an 
animal’ (?) > Seward Peninsula Inuit kavirluk ‘upper chest’; Western 
Canadian Inuit (Car Baker Lake) kapilruq ‘front part of caribou’; 
Greenlandic Inuit kapirtuk ‘backbone of bird’; North Greenlandic / Polar 
Eskimo kapirluk ‘front part of salmon behind gills; part of backbone (e.g., 
seal’s)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:159. 


Buck 1949:4.28 neck. Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1:319—320, no. 195, *kap‘a 
*nape of neck, head'; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:453, no. 298. 


478. Proto-Nostratic root *k’aph- (~ *k’ap"-): 
(vb.) *k'ap^- ‘to cover; to shut, to close’; 
(n.) *&'ap^-a ‘covering’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’ap- ‘to cover; to shut, to close’: Proto-Semitic *k 'ap-al- 
‘to cover; to shut, to close’ > Arabic kafala ‘to shut, to close; to latch, to 
lock, to shut up’, kuf] ‘padlock; lock, latch, bolt’; Harstisi kefol ‘to close, to 
lock, to shut’, kef] ‘lock’; Mehri Eat! ‘to close, to lock’, kafal ‘lock’; Sheri 
/ Jibbali kafsl ‘to close, to lock’, al ‘lock’; Geez / Ethiopic kafala, 
kaffala [P.A] ‘to overlay, to cover (with plate), to cover, to gild, to plate’. 
Leslau 1987:424. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kappu (kappi-) ‘to overspread (as a cloud)’; Malayalam 
kappuka ‘to cover, to overspread’; Kota kavc- (kavc-) ‘to cover with a 
garment’; Toda kofc- (kofc-) ‘to cover; to be in great numbers, (crowd) to 
come in great numbers’, kofy- (kofs-) ‘to surround in great numbers or on 
all sides’; Kannada kappu ‘to cover; to spread, to extend, to overspread, to 
surround’; Tulu kabiyuni ‘to besiege, to surround, to overwhelm, to 
overspread (as clouds)’; Telugu kappu ‘(vb.) to cover, to overspread, to 
envelope, to conceal; to spread, to extend, to collect or settle in a thick 
covering (as clouds); (n.) a cover, darkness, blackness’, kappudu ‘a cover 
or covering’, kappiri *duskiness, partial darkness’, (inscr.) kapuralu “the 
stone beams covering the sanctum’; Parji kapp- ‘to cover, to overspread’; 
Konda kap- '(clouds) to overcast the sky’; Kurux khapna ‘to cover 
exactly, to fit upon hermetically, to stick fast to or together’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:113—114, no. 1221; Krishnamurti 2003:98 *kap- ~ *kapp- 
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/*kaww-V- ‘to cover, to over-spread’ and 144 *kap(p)- ~ *kaw-V- ‘to 
cover, to overspread’. 

C. Kartvelian: Georgian k’epan-i ‘a cover (for covering food)’. 

D. Proto-Altaic *kf/a]p^a ‘(vb.) to cover; to shut, to close; (n.) covering; 
container, bag, sack’: Proto-Tungus *kup- ‘(vb.) to cover; (n.) covering’ > 
Evenki kuptu-, kupu- ‘to cover’, kupu ‘cover’, bung ‘knee covering’, kupe 
‘cloth’; Lamut / Even kupke ‘bag, sack’, kubi ‘knee covering’, quptu ‘hat’, 
kób3e ‘cloth’; Negidal kuptin- ‘to cover’, koptin ‘cover’; Manchu yubtu ‘a 
long cotton padded gown’; Ulch kup- ‘to cover’; Orok quptu- ‘to cover’, 
qopomi ‘cloth’; Nanay / Gold kopté ‘sheath’. Proto-Mongolian *kabt- 
“bag, sack’ > Written Mongolian gabtay-a(n) ‘bag, pouch, purse; pocket’; 
Khalkha kaviga ‘bag, purse, pouch’; Kalmyk yaptaya, yaptrya ‘bag, sack’; 
Ordos cabtarea ‘bag, sack’; Dagur yartag ‘bag, sack’; Monguor sdarca ‘a 
little bag, pouch, pocket’. Poppe 1955:52. Proto-Turkic *Kap- ‘(vb.) to 
surround; (n.) bag, sack’ > Karakhanide Turkic gap ‘bag, sack’; Turkish 
kap ‘bag, sack’, kapak ‘cover, lid’, kapalı ‘shut, covered, secluded’, kapa- 
‘to shut, to close, to shut up; to cover up’, kapanik ‘shut in, confined 
(place); cloudy, overcast; dark; unsociable, shy; gloomy’, kapatma ‘shut 
up, confined’; Gagauz gap ‘bag, sack’; Azerbaijani cab ‘bag, sack’; 
Turkmenian cap ‘bag, sack’, caba- ‘to surround’; Uzbek gap ‘bag, sack’; 
Uighur gap ‘bag, sack’, (dal) qaba- ‘to surround’; Karaim qap ‘bag, 
sack’; Tatar gap ‘bag, sack’; Bashkir gap ‘bag, sack’; Kirghiz gap ‘bag, 
sack’; Kazakh gap ‘bag, sack’; Noghay gap ‘bag, sack’; Sary-Uighur gap 
‘bag, sack’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) gap ‘bag, sack’; Tuva yap ‘bag, sack’; 
Yakut yappar ‘bag, sack’. Poppe 1955:17, 43, 89, 97, and 133; Street 
1974:16 *kap ‘container’, *kap-d- ‘to close, to block’; Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:646—647 *k/a]p‘a ‘(vb.) to cover; (n.) sack’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak note: “Mergers with phonetically close roots ... were 
possible, which may explain some vocalic and prosodic irregularities.” 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 12.25 shut, close (vb.); 12.26 cover (vb.). Dolgo- 
polsky 2008, no. 1106, */k/apa ‘to cover, to close’. 


479. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ar- (~ *k’ar-): 
(vb.) *k’ar- ‘to shout, to screech, to call (out to), to cry (out)'; 
(n.) *k’ar-a ‘call, cry, invocation, proclamation; roar, lamentation’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’ar- ‘to call to’: Proto-Semitic *k’ar-aP- ‘to call to’ > 
Hebrew kara? [8] ‘to call, to proclaim’; Phoenician kr? ‘to call’; 
Aramaic kara ‘to call, to shout, to name, to crow; to read, to recite’; 
Ugaritic krd ‘to call, to invite’; Arabic kara?a ‘to recite, to read’; Amorite 
kr? ‘to call’; Akkadian kari, keri ‘to call to, to invite’; Sabaean kr? ‘to call 
upon, to summon’. Murtonen 1989:385; Klein 1987:590—591; Zammit 
2002:336. Berber: Tuareg ayar ‘to read’, tayarit ‘a shrill (and prolonged) 
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cry, expressing enthusiasm and ardor, characteristic war-cry of the Tuaregs 
of Ahaggar’; Nefusa yar ‘to call out, to read, to cry out, to recite’; 
Ghadames fər ‘to read’, tayrit ‘cry of joy, jubilation’; Mzab yiru ‘time of 
prayer at dawn’; Wargla yar ‘to call out, to be called’; Tamazight yar ‘to 
read, to study’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha yar ‘to read, to study, to know how to 
read; to call out, to call to eat’, tiyri ‘study, reading; call, cry’; Kabyle yar 
‘to call, to cry out; to read, to study’, tiyri ‘call, cry’. Cushitic: Bilin gar?- 
‘to read, to learn’ (Arabic loan ?). Reinisch 1887:242. West Chadic: Hausa 
kaara ‘to cry out, kaaraa ‘complaint, grievance’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:338, no. 1555, *kar- ‘to call, to shout’. 

Dravidian: Tamil karai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to sound, to roar, to weep, to lament, to 
call, to invite’, karai (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to call, to summon’; Malayalam karayuka 
‘to cry, to lament, to neigh, to caw, to caterwaul’, karaccil ‘weeping, 
crying, lamentation; cry of certain animals or birds’, karaluka ‘to 
mumble’; Kota karv- (kard-) ‘to bellow, to caw’; Toda kar- (kar0-) ‘to 
bellow’, kark ‘bellowing’; Tulu kareyuni, karevuni ‘to crow’, karmbuni ‘to 
mutter’; Kannada kare, kari ‘to emit a sound; to sound, to call, to invite’, 
karaha, kareyuvike ‘calling, etc": Telugu krangu ‘the sound of a bell’, 
krandu ‘to sound, to ring, to lament’; Naiki (of Chanda) karug-/karuk- ‘to 
call, to crow, to invite, to summon’, karup- ‘to cause to summon (a 
physician)’; Parji kerip- (kerit-) ‘to cackle’; Gondi karyg- ‘to call’, karingi 
‘calling’; Kui krava ‘the tongue of a bell’; Kurux xarxnd ‘to ring, to jingle, 
to clink, to give a sound’, xarxa?ana ‘to make ring, to perform music’; 
Malto qargre ‘to cry out’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:119—120, no. 1291. 
Proto-Indo-European *k’er-/*k’or-/*k’r- ‘to cry out, to call, to screech’: 
Sanskrit járate ‘to call out to, to address, to invoke; to crackle (Drei: 
Crimean Gothic criten ‘to cry’; Old Icelandic krutr ‘murmur’, krytja ‘to 
murmur, to grumple', krytr ‘noise, murmur’; Old English ceorran ‘to 
creak’, ceorian ‘to murmur, to grumble’, ceorcian ‘to complain’, cracian 
‘to resound’, crdcettan ‘to croak’, crawian ‘to crow’; Old Saxon *krdian 
‘to crow’; Dutch kraaien ‘to crow’, krijs ‘shriek, cry’, krijsen ‘to shriek, to 
screech’, krijten ‘to weep, to cry’; Old High German craen, krahen, 
chraen, khrāen ‘to crow’ (New High German krdhen); Middle High 
German krizen ‘to cry loudly, to groan’ (New High German kreissen ‘to be 
in labor’); Old Chruch Slavic grajo, grajati ‘to crow, to caw’. Pokorny 
1959:383—385 *ger- ‘to call hoarsely’; Walde 1927—1932.1:591—593 
*ger-; Mann 1984—1987:265 *garmo ‘to shout, to screech, to call’, 266 
*gars- ‘shout, cry, resound, echo’, 266 *garsmos, -is (*garsmn-) ‘cry, 
call’, 269—270 *gero, -ið ‘to cry, to shout’, 270 *gerso ‘to cry, to 
screech’; Watkins 1985:20 *gera- and 2000:27 *gera- ‘to cry hoarsely’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:421; Orél 2003:213 Proto-Germanic *kerranan, 
222 *kritanan, 222 *krutjanan; Kroonen 2013:285 Proto-Germanic 
*kerzan- ‘to creak, to cry (of birds)’; Feist 1939:112; Lehmann 2008:85; 
De Vries 1977:332; Onions 1966:226, 229, and 231; Klein 1971:174— 
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175, 177, and 178; Skeat 1898:141, 143, and 144 *gar- ‘to cry out’; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:399 and 403 *ger-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:408 and 
412; Vercoullie 1898:151 and 154; Derksen 2008:185—186. 


Buck 1949:18.41 call. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:432—433, no. 276. 


480. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ar-a ‘blackness, darkness, obscurity; dark cloud, rainy 
weather; dirt, grime’; (adj.) ‘dark, dark-colored; dirty, soiled’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’ar- ‘dark, dark-colored; dirty, soiled’: Egyptian qr, qri 
‘storm, storm cloud’, qrm ‘smoke’, qrmt ‘ashes’, qrmts (Demotic qrmts) 
‘darkness’, grtt ‘dung’; Coptic kromrm [xpompm], krmrm [xkpmpm] ‘to 
become dark’, krmrom [kpmpæam] ‘to be dark’ (reduplication of korm 
[kwpn] ‘smoke’), (Sahidic) Armes [kpmec], (Bohairic) kermi [kepmi] ‘ash, 
soot, dust’, krom [kpwn] ‘fire’, krmts [kprrrc] ‘smoke, mist; darkness, 
obscurity’, korm [kwpm] ‘smoke’, kerét [kepur], ceret [Gepnr] ‘dirt, 
dung’. Hannig 1995:862 and 863; Faulkner 1962:280; Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.5:57, 5:58, and 5:60; Gardiner 1957:596; Vycichl 1983:86; 
Cerny 1976:62 and 335. The following Cushitic forms may belong here as 
well, assuming semantic development as in Kannada kar ‘blackness, rainy 
season’: Burji k’draar-i ‘rainy season’; Hadiyya k’araat’o ‘autumn, fall, 
season of small rains’; Kambata k’araa-tu “spring season’. Perhaps also: 
Central Cushitic: Bilin gir ‘night’; Xamir xar ‘night’; Quara xérà ‘night’; 
Kemant xir/xer ‘night’; Awngi / Awiya yar ‘night’. Appleyard 2006:105; 
Reinisch 1887:242. Sasse 1982:124; Hudson 1989:120 and 140. West 
Chadic *k’ar- ‘cloud’ > Bolewa koriya ‘cloud’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:337, 
no. 1550, *kar- ‘cloud’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *k’r-u-k’o-s, -eA [-aA] (> -a) ‘dirt, grime’: Greek 
(Hesychius) ypvé- ‘dirt in the nails’; Modern English (regional) crock 
‘smut, soot, dirt’; Latvian gruzis ‘dirt, smut; rubbish’. Mallory—Adams 
1997:160 *grugs ‘dirt’; Mann 1984—1987:300 *grugos, -à ‘dirt, grime’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *karu (~ k'-) ‘black’: Proto-Mongolian *kara ‘black’ > 
Written Mongolian gara ‘black, dark, obscure’; Dagur yara, yar ‘black’; 
Monguor yara ‘black’; Ordos yara ‘black’; Buriat yara ‘black’; Khalkha 
xar ‘black’; Kalmyk yarə ‘black’; Moghol gard ‘black’. Poppe 1955:131. 
Mongolian loans in: Manchu gara ‘black (of animals)’; Evenki kara 
‘black’. Proto-Turkic *Kara ‘black’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) qara 
‘black’; Turkish kara ‘black’; Gagauz qara ‘black’; Azerbaijani cara 
‘black’; Turkmenian cara ‘black’; Uzbek qore ‘black’; Uighur qara 
‘black’; Karaim qara ‘black’; Tatar qara ‘black’; Bashkir qara ‘black’; 
Kirghiz qara ‘black’; Kazakh qara ‘black’; Noghay qara ‘black’; Tuva 
qara ‘black’; Chuvash yora ‘black’; Yakut yara ‘black’; Dolgan kara 
‘black’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:651—652 *karu (~ k‘-) ‘black’. 
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Initial consonant uncertain; hence, either here or with Proto-Nostratic 
*khar-a *(n.) blackness, darkness; (adj.) black, dark’. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 1.73 cloud; 15.63 dark (in color); 14.42 night; 15.88 
dirty, soiled. Bomhard 1996a:205—207, no. 603. 


481. Proto-Nostratic root *&'ar- (— *k'ar-): 
(vb.) *k’ar- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend, to wind; to tie (together), to bind’; 
(n.) *k’ar-a ‘that which is tied or bound together: bunch, bundle’; (adj.) “bent, 
curved, crooked; tied, bound’ 
Possible derivative: 
(n.) *k’ar-a ‘protuberance, lump, hump, breast’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’ar- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend, to wind; to tie (together), 
to bind’: Proto-Semitic *k’ar-an- ‘to tie or bind two things together’ > 
Geez / Ethiopic ?astak"àrana [hùt$<1] ‘to bind in pairs’; Tigrinya 
k"áránàá ‘to bind two things together’; Amharic kYaräññä ‘to fetter, to 
shackle’; Harari kuráfiná asa ‘to tie together creditor with debtor, to tie 
two things together’; Gurage (tä)kYrañä ‘to bind together creditor with 
debtor’. Leslau 1963:129, 1979:498, and 1987:442. Egyptian qrf ‘to bend, 
to twist, to curve, to wind’, qrft ‘contractions’ (medical term), (pl.) qrfw 
‘facial wrinkles’. Hannig 1995:863; Faulkner 1962:280; Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.5:60. Berber: Tuareg ayrah ‘to keep, to store away, to put in a 
safe place’; Tamazight yrəz ‘to tack, to baste, to sew, to stitch up a suture’; 
Kabyle ayraz ‘to set a trap, to gather together’. 

B. Dravidian: Kota karv- (kard-) ‘to become tight (rope)’, karv- (kart-) ‘to 
tighten (knot)’; Toda kar- (kar0-) ‘to become tight’, karf- (kart-) ‘to 
tighten (tr.". Burrow—Emeneau 1984:130, no. 1399. Tamil karrai 
‘collection (as of hair, rays of the sun), bundle (as of straw, grass, paddy 
seedlings), coconut leaves braided together like ropes as bands for 
hedging’; Malayalam karra ‘bundle (as of grass, straw), sheaf of corn’; 
Kannada kante ‘bundle (as of grass, straw, etc.)’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:130, no. 1400. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *k’ar-/*k’r- ‘to bind, to tie together’: Georgian k’ar-/k’r- 
‘to bind, to tie together’; Mingrelian &'ir-/k'ar- ‘to bind’; Laz k’or-/k’ir- 
‘to bind’; Svan ¢’ar-/é’r- ‘to bind’. Schmidt 1962:117; Klimov 1964:106 
*kar- : *kr- and 1998:86 *kar- : *kr- ‘to bind’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:185 *kar-/*kr-; Fáhnrich 2007:222 *kar-/*kr-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *k’er-/*k’or-/*k’r- *(vb.) to twist, to turn, to bend, to 
wind; to tie (together), to bind; (adj.) curved, bent, crooked; tied, bound; 
(n.) that which is tied or bound together: bunch, bundle’: Sanskrit grathna-h 
‘bunch, tuft’, granth-, grathnámi, grantháyati ‘to fasten, to tie or string 
together’, grantha-h ‘tying, binding, stringing together, knot’, granthi-h ‘a 
knot, tie, knot of a cord; bunch or protuberance’; Prakrit gamthai, gamthai 
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‘to tie, to knot’, gamthi- ‘knot, joint, bundle’, gamthilla- ‘knotted’; 
Assamese gathi- ‘knot, joint, protuberance’, gáthiba- ‘to string together’; 
Greek ypuzóg ‘hook-nosed’; Latin grümus ‘a little heap, hillock (of 
earth)’; Old Irish grinne ‘bundle’; Old Icelandic krá, kro ‘nook, corner’, 
kring ‘round’, kringja ‘to encircle, to surround’, kringr ‘circle, ring’, krokr 
‘hook, barb’, kryppil ‘cripple’, krækja ‘to hook’; Old English crampiht 
‘crumpled, wrinkled’, crumb, crump ‘crooked’, crymbing ‘curvature, bend, 
inclination’, crympan ‘to curl’, cranc-stzef ‘weaving implement, crank’, 
cryppan ‘to bend, to crook (finger)’, crymban ‘to bend’, cradol ‘cradle’; 
Old Saxon krumb ‘crooked, bent, curved, twisted’; Dutch krom ‘crooked, 
bent, curved, twisted’; Old High German kratto ‘basket’ (New High 
German [dial.] Kratten, Kretten), krezzo ‘basket? (New High German 
Krátze), krumb ‘crooked, bent, curved, twisted’ (New High German 
krumm); Lithuanian gárbana, garbana ‘curl, lock, ringlet', grandis ‘ring, 
link (of a fence)’. Rix 1998a:170 (?) *ereng^- ‘to twist, to turn’ and 170 
(?) *egrenth;- ‘to fasten, to tie or string together’; Pokorny 1959:385—390 
*ger- ‘to turn, to wind’; Walde 1927—1932.1:593—598 *ger-; Mann 
1984—1987:293 *grengh- ‘twist, knot’, 293 *gringhalos, -a ‘circle, 
circuit’, 295 *gringho, -ið ‘to turn, to circle’, 295 *grdgos, -à, -iə ‘twist, 
bend; rope; wicker; tangle; trap’, 296 *groigo, -ið ‘to turn, to wind, to 
bend’, 297 *grongh- ‘to twist, to turn’, 298 *gronghalos ‘circle, ring, 
twist, roller, cylinder’, 299—300 *grugos; *grugos, -à, -ia ‘bend’, 300— 
301 *grumbhos, -à, -ia ‘bend, turn, twist; bent’; Watkins 1985:19—20 
*ger- and 2000:27 *g(e)r- ‘curved, crooked’; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:239; Boisacq 1950:157; Hofmann 1966:48; Beekes 2010.1:289; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:329—330; De Vaan 2008:273; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:623 *gr-eu-, *ger-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:283; Orél 
2003:221 Proto-Germanic *krempanan, 221 *krengaz, 221 *krenglon 222 
*kruppilaz; Kroonen 2013:301—302 Proto-Germanic *kranga- ~ *kranka- 
“bent, crooked, weak’, 302 *krangjan- ‘to make bend’, 307 *krup(p)ila- 
‘cripple’, and 308 *kruppjan- ‘to bend, to stoop’; De Vries 1977:327—328 
*ger-, 330 *ger-, 331, and 332; Klein 1971:173, 176, 177, and 179; 
Onions 1966:224, 225, 228, 229, 230, and 232; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:401 
*greth-, *ger- and 408; Kluge—Seebold 1989:410 and 415; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:352; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:135; Smoczynski 2007.1:157 
and 1:194—195. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kárs- ‘to twist or tie (together), to bind, to 
thread’ > Mordvin (Moksha) kdrks ‘garland, string’, kárksa- ‘to twist 
(rope), to wrap up, to roll up’; Cheremis / Mari kerd-, kera- ‘to draw or 
pull through, to thread (a needle)’; Votyak / Udmurt gerd- ‘knot, loop’; 
Zyrian / Komi gered ‘knot’; Vogul / Mansi keer- ‘to plait, to weave 
together’. Rédei 1986—1988:139—140 *kars-. 

Proto-Altaic *kera- (~ -r’-) ‘to bind, to wind around’: Proto-Tungus 
*kerge- (*kergi-) ‘(vb.) to wind around, to bind (into bunches); (n.) circle, 
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ring, bunch’ > Manchu yergi-, yerči- ‘to wind (thread)’; Negidal keygeli 
‘circle, ring’; Ulch kergi ‘bunch’, kergin- ‘to bind into bunches’; Orok 
keygeli ‘circle, ring’; Nanay / Gold kergi ‘bunch’; Oroch keže- ‘to wind’. 
Proto-Mongolian *kere- ‘to bind, to join, to unite’ > Mongolian kerii- ‘to 
attach, to bind, to weave’ (distinct from kerii- ‘to roam, to wander’), 
keriidesiile- ‘to bind into a ball (of thread, etc.)’, kerüdesü(n) ‘ball (of 
thread, etc.)’; Khalkha yere- ‘to bind, to join, to unite’; Buriat yere- ‘to 
bind, to join, to unite’; Kalmyk ker- ‘to bind, to join, to unite’; Ordos 
kere-, kerü- ‘to bind, to join, to unite’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
669—670 *kera (~ -£-) ‘to wind around, to bind’. 


Sumerian garadin, karadin, karadin; ‘bundle, sheaf. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 9.16 bind (vb. tr.); 10.12 turn (vb.); 12.74 
crooked. Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.I:321—323, no. 197, *kdra ‘to tie (tightly), 
to tighten’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:446—448, no. 293; Hakola 2000:65, no 
255. 


482. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ar-a ‘protuberance, lump, hump, breast’: 
Possibly derived from (in the sense ‘curved shape, swelling’): 
(vb.) *k’ar- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend, to wind; to tie (together), to bind’; 
(n.) *k’ar-a ‘that which is tied or bound together: bunch, bundle’; (adj.) “bent, 
curved, crooked; tied, bound’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil karatu ‘ankle, knot in wood’; Malayalam karana ‘knot 
of sugar-cane’, Auratta ‘knuckle of hand or foot’; Kannada karane, kanne 
‘clot, lump’; Telugu karudu ‘lump, mass, clot’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:117, no. 1266. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *m-k’erd- ‘breast, chest’: Georgian mk’erd- ‘breast, 
chest; Mingrelian k’idir-, k’adar- (< *k'ird- « *k’erd-) ‘breast, chest’; 
Svan muc'od, muc’wed ‘breast, chest. Schmidt 1962:124; Klimov 
1964:135—136 *mkerd- and 1998:123 *mkerd- : *mkrd- ‘breast, chest’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:241 *mkerd-; Fáhnrich 2007:234 *kward-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k’er-/*k’or-/*k’r- ‘protuberance, lump, hump, 
breast’: Armenian kurc ‘core, stump’, (pl.) kurck’ ‘breasts’; Old Icelandic 
kryppa ‘hump, hunch’; Lithuanian grùbas ‘hump, lump, hillock’; Old 
Church Slavic grudo (< *grode) ‘breast’; Russian gorb [rop6] ‘hump’, 
grud' |rpyas] ‘breast, chest, bosom, bust’; Serbo-Croatian (pl) grudi 
‘breasts’; Polish garb ‘hump, lump’. Mann 1984—1987:288 *gord- 
(*gordis, Zus) ‘lump’, 298 *grubalos ‘lumpy, rough, knotty; lump, hump’, 
298 *grubos, -ia ‘lumpy, swollen; lump’, 300 *griigos, -is ‘lump, stump, 
core’, 300 *grum- ‘hump, hunch’, 300 *gumbalos ‘hump, lump’, 301 
*oriimalos, -à ‘lump, hump, mass’; Kroonen 2013:307 Proto-Germanic 
*kruppa- ‘compact object’; Orél 2003:222 Proto-Germanic *kruppaz I, 
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222 *krüwilaz ~ *krauwilaz, De Vries 1977:332; Derksen 2008:193; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:172—1 73; Smoczynski 2007.1:157. 


Buck 1949:4.40 breast (front of chest); 4.41 breast (of woman). 


483. Proto-Nostratic root *k'at^- (~ *k’ath-): 
(vb.) *k’ath- ‘to add, join, bring, come, gather, or mix together’; 
(n.) *k’ath-a ‘blend, mixture, conglomeration, gathering’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic katta ‘to prepare, to make ready; to gather by 


B. 


degrees; to follow the track’. 

Dravidian: Tamil katuvu (katuvi-) ‘to be troubled, perturbed’; Kannada 
kade ‘to join, to be contiguous, to meet, to approach, to copulate, to be 
pressed or squeezed’, kaduku ‘to press, to squeeze’, kadubu ‘to press, to 
distress, to trouble’; Telugu kadiyu ‘to approach, to meet, to come 
together’, kadiyincu ‘to bring together’; Kolami gaddi- ‘to reach’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:112, no. 1201. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’et- ‘to add; to mix’: Georgian Eet ‘to make, to 
create’ (Old Georgian k’et- ‘to decorate’), k’etil- ‘good, kind’, uk’etur- 
‘evil’; Mingrelian &'at- ‘to add, to gather, to produce’; Laz k’at- ‘to add, to 
gather; to accompany’. Klimov 1964:108 *ket- and 1998:88 *ket- ‘to add; 
to mix’; Fáhnrich 1994:233; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:188 *ket-; 
Fahnrich 2007:226 *ket-. 

Proto-Altaic *kat^[a] (~ -t-) ‘to add, join, tie, or mix together’: Proto- 
Tungus *kata- ‘(vb.) to tie together; (n.) band’ > Evenki gataq- ‘friend’; 
Negidal kataya- ‘to tie together’, katiya ‘friend’; Manchu yata ‘a thin belt 
or strip of cloth’; Ulch qatara- ‘to tie together’; Orok qatara- ‘to tie 
together’; Nanay / Gold qatara- ‘to grasp one’s hair’. Proto-Mongolian 
*kudku- ‘to stir, to mix’ > Written Mongolian qudqu- ‘to stir, to mix, to 
mingle, to blend’, qudqula- ‘to mix, to mingle, to stir by beating; to 
trouble, to embarrass, to put in disorder’; Khalkha yutgay- ‘to stir, to mix, 
to mingle, to blend; to put in disorder, to confuse; to agitate, to embroil, to 
stir up trouble; to ladle, to scoop up, or to spoon something’, yutgalay- ‘to 
mix, to mingle, to stir by beating; to trouble, to embarrass, to put in 
disorder’; Buriat yudya- ‘to stir, to mix’; Kalmyk yutya- ‘to stir, to mix’; 
Ordos cudyu- ‘to stir, to mix’; Dagur korku- ‘to stir, to mix’; Dongxiang 
quduyu- ‘to stir, to mix’; Shira-Yughur qudca- ‘to stir, to mix’; Monguor 
Guscu- ‘to stir, to mix’. Proto-Turkic *Kat- ‘to add, join, or mix together’ 
> Old Turkic (Old Uighur) gat ‘to add, join, or mix together’; 
Karakhanide Turkic qat- ‘to add, join, or mix together’; Turkish kat- ‘to 
add, to join, to mix, to embroil’; Azerbaijani cat- ‘to add, join, or mix 
together’; Turkmenian cat- ‘to add, join, or mix together’; Uighur qat- ‘to 
add, join, or mix together’; Tatar qat- ‘to add, join, or mix together’; 
Bashkir qat- ‘to add, join, or mix together’; Kirghiz qat- ‘to add, join, or 
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mix together’; Kazakh qat- ‘to add, join, or mix together’; Noghay qat- ‘to 
add, join, or mix together’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) qat- ‘to add, join, or 
mix together’; Chuvash yodvs ‘mixture’; Yakut yat- ‘to add, join, or mix 
together’; Dolgan kat- ‘to add, join, or mix together’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:654 *kat'[a] (~ -t-) ‘to mix, to join’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak note: “The Mong[olian] vocalism is not quite clear.” 

Proto-Eskimo *kata- ‘to meet’: Naukan Siberian Yupik kaasun- ‘to arrive’, 
kaasuta- ‘to bring’; Central Siberian Yupik kaata- ‘to arrive’, kaatuta- ‘to 
arrive with’; Sirenik kata- ‘to approach’; Seward Peninsula Inuit kati- ‘to 
bump head’; North Alaskan Inuit kati- ‘to bump head(s)’; Western 
Canadian Inuit kati- ‘to bump head against something’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit kati- ‘to join, to come after’; Greenlandic Inuit kattut(i)-, (Northwest 
Greenlandic) katut(i)- ‘to join, to attack in a group’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:160. Proto-Eskimo *katama- ‘to be gathered’: 
Naukan Siberian Yupik katama- ‘to gather’, kasima- ‘to meet’; Central 
Siberian Yupik kasima- ‘to have arrived’; Sirenik kasamyani 
‘approaching’; Seward Peninsula Inuit katuma-, (Imagliq) katama- ‘to hold 
a meeting’; North Alaskan Inuit kasima-, (Point Hope) katima- ‘to hold a 
meeting’; Western Canadian Inuit katima- ‘to be gathered, to be piled up’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit katima- ‘to meet, to remain continually with’; 
Greenlandic Inuit katima- ‘to be gathered in a cluster’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:160. Proto-Inuit *kataqsat ‘collection’ > Seward 
Peninsula Inuit katiqsat ‘collection’; North Alaskan Inuit katigsat ‘pile, 
collection’; Western Canadian Inuit katiXXi- ‘cluster’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit katirsu(q)- ‘to assemble’; Greenlandic Inuit katirsat- ‘collection, 
gathering’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:160—161. Proto-Eskimo 
*katat- ‘to join’: Central Alaskan Yupik kacata- ‘to arrive from the 
wilderness’ (Norton Sound Unaliq ‘to gather’); Naukan Siberian Yupik 
katata- ‘to join, to gather’; Seward Peninsula Inuit katit- ‘to join, to 
assemble, to marry’; North Alaskan Inuit katit- ‘to gather, to get married’; 
Western Canadian Inuit katit- ‘to gather’; Eastern Canadian Inuit katit- ‘to 
join’; Greenlandic Inuit katit- ‘to join, to get married’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:161. Proto-Eskimo *katyur- and *katur- ‘to 
assemble’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik katuXta- ‘to gather’, katunrat ‘flock’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik (Nunivak, Norton Sound) katur- ‘to be gathered’, 
(post root) katugqa- ‘to be gathered’, katnat ‘herd’; Central Siberian Yupik 
kainur- ‘to be gathered, assembled’; North Alaskan Inuit kanguq-, 
(Nunamiut) katyug- ‘to assemble’, kanyut, (Nunamiut) katyut ‘herd’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:161. Proto-Eskimo *katyay ‘the place 
where two things come together’: Central Alaskan Yupik kasiy- ‘fork 
(river)’; Sirenik kasix ‘the place where two poles meet’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit kassaag ‘fork in river’; North Alaskan Inuit kayyaaq, (Malimiut) 
katyaaq ‘fork in river’. Fortescue—Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:161. Proto- 
Eskimo *katyuyuta- ‘to come together’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik kasuuta- 
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‘to meet each other’; Sirenik kasayut(a)- ‘to hit with something, to knock 
up against something’; North Alaskan Inuit kasuuti- ‘to meet’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit kasuut(i)- ‘to join’; Greenlandic Inuit kaswut(i)- ‘to knock 
into, to clink glasses (toast)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:161— 
162. 


Buck 1949:2.33 marry; 12.21 collect, gather; 12.22 join, unite; 19.65 meet 
(vb.). Slightly different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1215, *katV (or 
*kaP[V]tV) ‘to mix, to adjoin, to gather’. The Dravidian forms cited by 
Dolgopolsky do not belong here. 


484. Proto-Nostratic root *k’aw- (~ *k’aw-): 
(vb.) *k'aw- *to bend, twist, curve, or turn round; to rotate"; 
(n.) *k’aw-a ‘any round object’; (adj.) “bent, curved, round’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *k’aw- ‘(adj.) bent, curved, round; (n.) any round object: a 
hole’: Proto-East Cushitic *k’aw- or *k’aaw- ‘a hole’ > Somali gaw ‘a 
hole’; Gidole k’aaw ‘a hole’; Konso gaawa ‘a hole’; Galla / Oromo 
k'a(w)a ‘a hole’; Burji k’aw-a ‘a hole’. Sasse 1979:43. 

Dravidian: Tamil kevi ‘deep valley, cave’; Kannada gavi ‘cave’; Tulu gavi 
‘cave, hole, cell’; Telugu gavi ‘cavern’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:124, no. 
1332. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’w-er-, (reduplicated) *k’wer-k’wer- ‘round object’: 
Georgian k’ver- ‘flat cake, cookie (round)’, k’verk’ver-a- ‘round pie’; 
Mingrelian k’var- ‘small round loaf, cookie (maize), k’vark’valia- 
‘round’; Laz k’var-, nk’var- ‘cookie (round, for children)’, k’ork’ol-a- 
‘curls, sheep droppings’; Svan (Lower Bal) k’urp’i ‘round’, k'wási 
‘cornbread’ (< *k’wail-, cf. Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 1982:37, §1.2.2.3) 
(Mingrelian loan). Schmidt 1962:119; Klimov 1964:110 *kwer-, 110 
*kwerkwer- and 1998:92 *kwer- ‘flat cake, cookie (round), 93 *kwer- 
kwer- ‘round object’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:198 *kwer-; Illic- 
Svityé 1971—1984.1:326—327, no. 202, Proto-Kartvelian *kwer-/*kwal- 
‘round’; Fahnrich 2007:239 *kwer-. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’ew-/*k’ow-/*k’u-, also *k'ewH-/*k'owH-/*k'uH- 
> *k'ü- '(adj.) bent, curved, round; (n.) any round object’: Sanskrit gulr 
‘globe, pill’, gola-h ‘globe, ball, jar in the form of a ball’; Greek vom 
*vulture's nest; cave, den, hole’, yopóg ‘round’, ydpoc ‘ring, circle’, 
yopevo ‘to run around in a circle’; Old Icelandic kufottr ‘convex’, kofi 
‘hut, shed’, kúla ‘knob, ball’, kulu-bakr ‘humpback’; Old English cyf ‘tub, 
vat, cask, bushel’, cyfl ‘tub, bucket’, cofa ‘closet, chamber’; Middle High 
German kobe ‘stable, pigsty’ (New High German Koben). Pokorny 
1959:393—398 *géu-, *gau-, *gü- ‘to bend, to curve’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:555—562 *geu-; Mann 1984—1987:309—310 *guu- ‘to bend; 
bent’; Watkins 1985:20 *géu- ‘to bend’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:341 and 
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1:349; Boisacq 1950:159 *geu-; Beekes 2010.:292 and 1:293 *gu(H)-; 
Hofmann 1966:49 *geu-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:243 and I:243—244 
*geu-/*gu-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:335 and I:335—336 *geu-; Orél 2003:222 
Proto-Germanic *kubbon, 222 *kubon, 226 *kübaz, 226 *külo(n); Kroonen 
2013:308 Proto-Germanic *kuban- ‘shed’; De Vries 1977:323—324 and 
333; Onions 1966:222; Klein 1971:172 *geu-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:386; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:386—387. 

E. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) qawarqa ‘pit, container’. Nikolaeva 2006: 
381. 

F. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kawra- ‘to go round’ > Chukchi 
kawra- ‘to go round’, kawra-/?at- ‘to rotate’; Kerek kauja- ‘to go round’; 
Koryak kawja(tko)- ‘to go round’, kawja-jyan ‘whirlwind’; Alyutor kora- 
(Palana kawra-) ‘to go round’, na-kora-qin ‘crooked’. Fortescue 2005:129. 


Buck 1949:12.82 circle; 12.85 hole. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:436—437, no. 
281. 


485. Proto-Nostratic root *&'aw- (~ *k’aw-): 
(vb.) *k’aw- ‘to take, to seize, to grasp, to hold’; 
(n.) *k’aw-a ‘hand’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *k’aw-/*k’w- ‘to take’: Georgian k’av- ‘to take, to 
occupy, to hold’; Mingrelian [k’-] ‘to hold’; Laz [k’-] ‘to snatch’; Svan 
k’aw-/k’w- ‘to take, to catch’, la-k’dw ‘taken, seized’. Fáhnrich 2007:218 
*kaw-; Klimov 1998:84 *kaw- : *kw- ‘to take’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:182 *kaw-. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *k'ow(H)-/*k'u(H)- (or *k'aw[H]-/*k'u[H]-) ‘(vb.) 
to take, to seize, to grasp, to hold; (n.) hand’: Avestan gava ‘hand’; Greek 
¿y-yváo ‘to give or hand over as a pledge’; Lithuanian gdunu, gáuti ‘to 
get, to receive’; Latvian günu, git ‘to catch, to seize, to capture’. Pokorny 
1959:403—404 *goua- (or *gaua- ? :) *gü- ‘hand; to seize’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:636—637 *goua*- (or *gaua*- ? :) *gü-; Boisacq 1950:211; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:436—437; Beekes 2010.1:369 *g(“)ou-; Smoczyhski 
2007.1:163—164 *geuH-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I::141—142; Derksen 
2015:166. 


Buck 1949:4.33 hand; 11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of. 


486. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *k’el-a ‘female in-law: husband's sister, 
sister-in-law; daughter-in-law’: 
Note also: 
(n.) *&^al-a ‘female in-law’ 
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A. Proto-Indo-European *k’elHowV-, *k'IHoC- 'husband's sister’: Greek 
(Attic) yoA@s, (Aeolic) yóàXocg *husband's sister or brother's sister, sister- 
in-law’; Phrygian yéAapoc: ‘brother’s wife’ (= à6g)45o00 yovh); Latin glos 
‘husband’s sister, sister-in-law’ (attested only in glosses); Late Church 
Slavic zw/»va ‘husband’s sister’; Russian zolovka [soxoBka] ‘husband’s 
sister’ (Old Russian zólva [30mBa]); Old Czech zelva ‘husband’s sister’; 
Polish ze/w, zolwica, alongside zelw, zofwica ‘husband’s sister’; Serbian 
züova ‘husband’s sister’. Pokorny 1959:367—368 *g(.)lou- "husband": 
sister’; Walde 1927—1932.1:631 *$(Jlou-; Mann 1984—1987:396 
*salou-, *galau- ‘sister-in-law on husband's side’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:760 *k’al(ou-) and 1995.1:662 *k’al(ou-) ‘husband’s sister’; 
Benveniste 1969.1:251 and 1973:203; Mallory—Adams 1997:521—522 
*sth;-uos- ‘husband’s sister’; Frisk 1970—1973.1:286—287; Hofmann 
1966:41; Boisacq 1950:140; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:208; Beekes 
2010.1:258—259 Séi ous De Vaan 2008:266; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:610 *g(ejlou-; *glouos, *glouds, *g..uos; Pre-Proto-Slavic 
*gluud, alongside *g,luua; Ernout—Meillet 1979:277; Preobrazhensky 
1951:255; Derksen 2008:551 *gIh;-u-. 

B. Proto-Altaic *kele (~ -i, -o) ‘daughter-in-law, bride’: Proto-Tungus *keli 
‘in-law; girl, sister > Manchu keli ‘men who have married sisters; 
brothers-in-law’; Evenki keli(n) ‘in-law’, kiliwli ‘girl, sister’; Lamut / Even 
keli ‘in-law’; Negidal keli ‘in-law’, kelewli ‘girl, sister’; Ulch keli(n) ‘in- 
law’; Orok keli(n) ‘in-law’; Nanay / Gold keli ‘in-law’; Oroch keli ‘in- 
law’. Proto-Turkic *gelin ‘bride, daughter-in-law’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon; 
coll.) kelig-ün, (Old Uighur) kelin ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Karakhanide 
Turkic kelin ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Turkish gelin ‘bride, daughter-in- 
law’; Gagauz gelin ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Azerbaijani gálin ‘bride, 
daughter-in-law’; Turkmenian gelin ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Khalay kdlin 
‘bride, daughter-in-law’ (Azerbaijani loan); Uzbek kelin ‘bride, daughter- 
in-law’; Uighur kelin ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Karaim kelin ‘bride, 
daughter-in-law’; Tatar kilen ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Bashkir kilen ‘bride, 
daughter-in-law’; Kirghiz kelin ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Kazakh kelin 
‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Noghay kelin ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Khakas 
kelan ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) kelin ‘bride, 
daughter-in-law’; Tuva kelin ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Chuvash kin, kilan- 
‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Yakut (pl) kivit ‘brides, daughters-in-law’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:659 *kele (~ -i, -o) ‘daughter-in-law, 
bride’. 


Buck 1949:2.66 sister-in-law. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:295—296, no. 162, 
*kalU ‘female relation’; Koskinen 1980:19, no. 47; Dolgopolsky 1998:85—87, 
no. 109, *kälu/ü ‘a woman of the other exogamous moiety’ (‘female relative- 
in-law’, *bride") and 2008, no. 862, *kälû ‘a woman of the opposite exogamous 
moiety within an exogamic system of tribes’ (in descendant languages — 
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‘female relative-in-law’, ‘bride’); Bomhard 1999a:65; Hakola 2000:52, no. 
186. 


487. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’enY-a ‘knot, joint’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kentai ‘ankle’; Malayalam kenippu ‘joint, articulation’; 
Kannada ginnu, gennu ‘knot, joint (as of sugarcane, finger, etc.)’, gantu 
‘knot of cord; joint of reed, bamboo, cane; joint or articulation of body’; 
Kodagu ginni ‘joint in wrist or fingers, knot in sugarcane’; Tulu ganty, 
gantu ‘knot in string, ankle, knot or joint of reed or cane’; Telugu gantu, 
ganta ‘a knot’; Naikri kande ‘joint in bamboo’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:177, no. 1946. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *k’enu-/*k’nu- (secondary o-grade form: *k’onu-) 
‘knee, bend of the leg; angle’: Sanskrit janu, jñu- ‘knee’; Avestan (acc. 
sg.) Znüm ‘knee’; Armenian cunr (< *k’6nu-r-) ‘knee’; Greek yóvo ‘knee’, 
yovia ‘a corner, angle’; Latin eent ‘knee’; Gothic kniu ‘knee’; Old 
Icelandic kné ‘knee’; Faroese knæ ‘knee’; Norwegian kne ‘knee’; Swedish 
knä ‘knee’; Danish knæ ‘knee’; Old English cnéo ‘knee’; Old Frisian kniu, 
kni, kné ‘knee’; Old Saxon kneo, knio ‘knee’; Dutch knie ‘knee’; Old High 
German chniu ‘knee’ (New High German Knie); Hittite gi-e-nu, gi-nu 
‘knee’; Tocharian A (dual) kanwem, B (dual) keni(ne) ‘knees’. Pokorny 
1959:380—381 *genu-, *gneu- ‘knee, angle’; Walde 1927—1932.1:586— 
587 *$eneu-; Mann 1984—1987:393 *$enu (*gon-, *gan-) ‘bend of the 
leg, knee; angle’, 401 *gnu ‘knee’; Watkins 1985:19 *genu- and 2000:26 
*genu- ‘knee’ (also ‘angle’) (variant form *gneu-; o-grade form *gonu); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:100, 1:173, 1:233, IE815 *k’enu-, *k’onu-, 
*k’n-eu- and 1995.1:86, 1:149, 1:202, 1:688, fn. 13, *k’enu-, *k’onu-, 
*k’n-ew- ‘knee’; Mallory—Adams 1997:336 *$ónu ‘knee’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:429 and 1:447; Boisacq 1950:153—154 *geneu-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:321 and 1:336—337; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:232—233 
and I:244; Hofmann 1966:47; Beekes 2010.1:283 *genu, *gonu and 1;294 
Greek yovía < *yovF-ia; Ernout—Meillet 1979:273; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:592—593 *$0on-u; De Vaan 2008:259; Orél 2003:218 
Proto-Germanic *knewan; Kroonen 2013:296 Proto-Germanic *knewa- 
‘knee’; Feist 1939:313 Gothic kniu < *gn-eu-, base *geneu-; Lehmann 
1986:220 *genu-, *$new- ‘knee, angle’; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:395 
Germanic stem *knewa-; De Vries 1977:320 *genu-; Onions 1966:507 
*gneu-, *geneu-, *goneu-; Klein 1971:403—404; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:219—220; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:382; Kluge—Seebold 1989:383 
*genu-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:187 *gonu; Adams 1999:193 
*sonu; Kloekhorst 2008b:467—468; Sturtevant 1951:40, §62d, *génw; 
Puhvel 1984— .4:146—151 *gonu- or *$(n)nu-. 

C. Proto-Altaic *ken"a ‘front leg, armpit, angle’: Proto-Tungus *kenYe- 
/*kunve- ‘shin, stockings’ > Evenki keete, kuretu ‘stockings’; Lamut / 
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Even kénece, kóncen ‘shin’. Proto-Mongolian *ka(i) ‘front legs’ > Written 
Mongolian qa ‘the part of a foreleg of an animal between the shoulder and 
knee’; Khalkha yaa ‘front legs’; Buriat ya ‘front legs’; Kalmyk ya ‘front 
legs’. Proto-Turkic *Kaynat ‘wing, fin’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) ganat 
‘wing’; Karakhanide Turkic qanat ‘wing’; Turkish kanad ‘wing, fin’; 
Gagauz qanat ‘wing’; Azerbaijani canad, (dial) gdndd ‘wing’; 
Turkmenian canat ‘wing’; Uzbek qanot ‘wing’; Karaim qanat ‘wing, fin’; 
Tatar qanat ‘wing’; Bashkir qanat ‘wing’; Kirghiz qanat ‘wing’; Kazakh 
qanat ‘wing’; Noghay ganat ‘wing’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) qanat ‘wing, 
fin’, ganar ‘fin’; Chuvash sonat ‘wing, fin’; Yakut kinat, kijiat ‘wing’; 
Dolgan kinat ‘wing’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:664—665 *kēńa 
‘front leg, armpit, angle’. 


Buck 1949:4.36 knee; 9.192 knot (sb.). 


488. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ep’-: 


(vb.) *k’ep’- ‘to cut, chop, split, or break into small pieces; to munch, to 


chew’; 


(n.) *k’ep’-a ‘the act of cutting, chopping, splitting, or breaking into small 


pieces, the act of mincing; chewing (the cud), rumination’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic kaba?a ‘to eat, to fill oneself with drink’. 
B. Proto-Kartvelian *k’ep’- ‘to cut or chop into small pieces, to mince’: 


Georgian k’ep’- ‘to cut or chop into small pieces, to mince’; Svan k’ap’- 
‘to cut or chop into small pieces, to mince’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:190 *kep-; Fahnrich 2007:229 *kep-. 

Proto-Altaic *kepu- ‘to chew’: Proto-Tungus *keb- ‘to gnaw, to bite (with 
front teeth); to pierce through’ > Manchu keifule- ‘to pierce, to go through 
(arrows)’, keifu ‘a type of arrow used for shooting tigers, bears, and buck 
deer’; Evenki kewde- ‘to pierce through’; Lamut / Even kewri- ‘to gnaw, to 
bite (with front teeth)’. Proto-Mongolian *kebi- ‘to chew’ > Mongolian 
kebi- ‘to chew the cud, to ruminate’, kebidesti ‘rumination, cud’, kebilge 
‘cud, rumination’; Khalkha yeve- ‘to chew’; Buriat yibe- ‘to chew the cud, 
to ruminate’; Kalmyk kew- ‘to chew’; Ordos kewe- ‘to chew’; Monguor 
kéyi- ‘to chew’. Proto-Turkic *geb- ‘to chew’ > Turkish geviş ‘chewing 
the cud, ruminating’, gevele- ‘to chew’; Karakhanide Turkic kev- ‘to 
chew’; Gagauz gevse- ‘to chew’; Azerbaijani góyüs ‘cud’; Turkmenian 
gdvii-§ ‘cud’; Uzbek kawsa- ‘to chew’; Uighur köyši- ‘to chew’; Karaim 
kóvse-n- ‘to chew’; Tatar kiisd- ‘to chew’; Bashkir kóyós ‘cud’; Kirghiz 
küy-š-ö- ‘to chew, to chew the cud, to ruminate’; Kazakh küyis ‘cud’; 
Noghay Küyze- ‘to chew’; Chuvash kavle- ‘to chew’; Yakut kebi- ‘to 
chew’. Poppe 1960:20, 46, and 135; Street 1974:16 *kebi- ‘to ruminate, to 
chew the cud’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:667 *képu- ‘to chew’. 
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Buck 1949:4.58 bite (vb.); 5.11 eat. 


489. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *k’er-: 
(vb.) *k’er- ‘to decay, to wear out, to wither, to waste away, to become old’; 
(n.) *k’er-a ‘old age, old person’; (adj.) ‘decayed, worn out, withered, wasted, 
old’ 


A. Proto-Indo-European *k’er(H)-/*k’or(H)-/*k’r(H)- ‘to decay, to wear out, 
to wither, to waste away, to become old’: Sanskrit járati ‘to grow old, to 
become decrepit, to decay, to wear out, to wither, to be consumed, to break 
up, to perish’, jara-h ‘becoming old, wearing out, wasting’, jarand-h ‘old, 
decayed’, jirnd-h ‘old, worn out, withered, wasted, decayed’, jurnd-h 
‘decayed, old’, járat- ‘old, ancient, infirm, decayed, dry (as herbs), no 
longer frequented (as temples) or in use’, jará ‘old age’; Avestan zar- ‘to 
grow old, to waste away’; Armenian cer ‘old’; Greek yepatdc ‘old’, yépov 
*(n.) an old man; (adj.) old’, yfjpag ‘old age’; Old Icelandic karl ‘man, old 
man’; Old English carl ‘man’ (Norse loan), ceorl ‘free man of the lowest 
class; free man; common man; husband; man, hero’; Old Frisian tzerl, tzirl 
‘free man without rank’; Dutch kerel ‘free man without rank’; Old High 
German karl ‘man, husband’; New High German Kerl ‘fellow, chap, guy’ 
(< Middle Low German kerle ‘free man without rank’); Old Church Slavic 
zbréti ‘to ripen, to mature’, zoréle ‘ripe’; Slovenian zoriti ‘to ripen’. Rix 
1998a:146—147 *gerh,- ‘to decay, to become old’; Pokorny 1959:390— 
391 *ger-, *gera-, *gré- ‘to decay, to mature, to grow old’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:599—600 *$er-, *geré-; Mann 1984—1987:394 *ger- (*geront-, 
*gerant-, *gernt-) ‘old; old man’, 394 *geralos (*gorl-) ‘old, mature; old 
age, old man’, 394 *gergeros ‘old, mellow’, 394—395 *geruos ‘old; age’, 
405 *gor- ‘ripe, old, mature’; Watkins 1985:20 *gera- and 2000:27 *gera- 
‘to grow old’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:224 *k’erH-/*k’rH- and 
1995.1:151, E177, E187, 1:194 *k’erH-/*k’rH- ‘old’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:152 *gerh,- ‘to age, to mature’, 237 *gerh,- ‘to ripen, to age’, 248 
*gerh,- ‘to grow, to age, to mature’, 409 *gerh,-ont- ‘old man’, 409—410 
*gerh,-o-s ‘old man’, *gerh,- ‘to age’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:420, 
1:421, E422, 1:439, and 1:443; Frisk 1970—1973.1:301—302; Boisacq 
1950:145 *geré-; Hofmann 1966:43—44; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:217— 
218; Beekes 2010.1:268—269 *gerh,-; Orél 2003:210 Proto-Germanic 
*karlaz ~ *kerlaz; Kroonen 2013:285 Proto-Germanic *kerla- ~ *karla- 
‘man, freeman’; Onions 1966:175; Klein 1971:136 *ger(é)-; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:365; Kluge—Seebold 1989:366 *gera-; Vercoullie 1898:133; 
Derksen 2008:548 *gorh,-eie- and 552—553 *grh,-. 

B. Proto-Altaic *kéru (~ K^-) ‘old, worn out’: Proto-Mongolian *kari-, *kar- 
si- ‘to weaken, to become old’ > Written Mongolian qari- ‘to weaken, to 
become old’; Khalkha yari-, yarsi- ‘to weaken, to become old’; Buriat 
xarasi- ‘to weaken, to become old’; Kalmyk ydr- ‘to weaken, to become 
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old’. Proto-Turkic *Kari- ‘(adj.) old; (n.) old man or woman; (vb.) to 
become old’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) gari ‘old’, gari- ‘to become old’; 
Karakhanide Turkic qari ‘old’, gari- ‘to become old’; Turkish kart ‘dry, 
hard, tough, wizened, old’, kart- ‘to become dry, tough, shriveled, old’, 
kartlık ‘dryness, toughness; loss of the freshness of youth’, karı ‘woman, 
wife’; Gagauz qari ‘old; old man or woman; woman’; Azerbaijani cari 
‘old woman’; Turkmenian carri ‘old’, carra- ‘to become old’; Uzbek qari 
‘old’, gari- ‘to become old’; Uighur geri ‘old; old man or woman’, geri- 
‘to become old’; Tatar gari, gart ‘old’; Bashkir qari, gart ‘old’; Kirghiz 
qari, qart ‘old’, qari- ‘to become old’; Kazakh qari ~ geri, qart ‘old’; 
Noghay qart ‘old’; Tuva qiri- ‘to become old’; Yakut kiriy- ‘to become 
old’; Dolgan kiriy- ‘to become old’. Décsy 1998:124 Proto-Turkic *gary 
‘old’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:671—672 *kéru (~ k‘-) ‘old, worn 
out’. 


Buck 1949:14.15 old. Greenberg 2002:124, no. 283. 


490. Proto-Nostratic root *k’er-: 


(vb.) *k’er- ‘to gather, to collect; to take a handful, to pick, to pluck’; 
(n.) *k’er-a ‘collection, gathering, handful’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’/e/r- ‘to gather, to collect; to take a handful, to pick, to 


pluck’: Proto-Semitic *k’ar-ad- ‘to gather, to collect; to take a handful, to 
pick, to pluck’ > Arabic karada ‘to collect, to gather, to hoard up’; 
Akkadian karadu ‘to pluck wool’, kerdu ‘plucked wool’, kurrudu ‘with 
hair falling out in tufts’ (for the etymology, cf. Von Soden 1965— 
1981.11:901—902). Proto-Semitic *k’ar-am- ‘to glean’ > Geez / Ethiopic 
karama, karrama [Pm] ‘to glean, to harvest’, karmay [PCIe] ‘briar, 
weeds, oats’, takram [t?d-9"] ‘gleanings, crop, harvest’; Tigrinya kardmd 
‘to glean’; Amharic kärrämä ‘to glean’, kdrm ‘stubble, gleaning’; Argobba 
kürrümá ‘to glean’; Gurage kerrdmd ‘to glean’, (Wolane) kdrma 
‘gleanings’; Tigre kdrim ‘plowed field, arable land’ (probably ‘gleaned’ > 
‘arable’). Leslau 1979:497—498 and 1987:441. 

Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite ki-ir-pi ‘hands’; Royal Achaemenid 
Elamite kur-pi ‘hands’. Dravidian: Konda ker- ‘to take handfuls or small 
quantities out of a mass (of grain, etc.), to take into a ladle before serving, 
to collect into a heap and pick up’; Pengo gre- ‘to scoop up with the hand’; 
Manda grepa- ‘to scoop up’; Kui grapa (grat-), grepa (gret-) ‘to scoop up, 
to shovel into with the hands, to scrape together’; Kuwi grecali (gret-) ‘to 
gather up, to take a handful’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:178, no. 1959. 
Proto-Kartvelian *k’er-b-/*k’r-eb- ‘to gather, to collect’: Georgian k’reb- 
/k'rib-/k'rb-, k’erb- ‘to gather’; Mingrelian k’orob- ‘to gather’; Laz 
k'orob- ‘to gather’. Schmidt 1962:120 *kereb-; Klimov 1964:115 *kerb- 
and 1998:100 *kreb- : *krb- ‘to gather, to get together’; Fahnrich— 
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Sardshweladse 1995:207—208 *krab-; Fahnrich 2007:253 *krab-. Proto- 
Kartvelian *k’r-ep-/*k’r-ip- ‘to gather, to pick (fruit, flowers)’: Georgian 
k’rep-/k’rip- ‘to gather, to pick (fruit, flowers)’; Mingrelian k’orop- ‘to 
gather, to pick (fruit, flowers)’. Schmidt 1962:120; Klimov 1964:115 
*krep- and 1998:100 *krep- : *krip- ‘to gather, to pick (fruit, flowers)’. 
Perhaps also Georgian k’ert’-/k’rt’- ‘to pluck (out)’. Klimov 1998:90 
*kert- : *krt- ‘to pluck (out)’. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *k’er-/*k’or-/*k’r- ‘to gather (together), to collect, to 
take a handful’: Greek Gyeipw (< *n-ger-id) ‘to come together, to 
assemble; to gather, to collect’, àyopá (Ionic ayopy) ‘an assembly of the 
people; place of assembly (like the Roman Forum)’; Latin grex ‘flock, 
herd’; Welsh gre ‘herd’; Old Icelandic kremja ‘to squeeze (especially of 
berries, grapes, etc.)’; Old English crammian ‘to cram, to stuff’; Latvian 
gurste ‘bundle of flax’; Russian gorst' [ropctb] ‘cupped hand’; Ukrainian 
(pry)hortáty ‘to clasp’; Polish garngé ‘to gather’; Sanskrit gráma-h ‘heap, 
crowd, community’. Rix 1998a:246 (?) *hoger- ‘to gather, to collect; to 
come together, to assemble’; Pokorny 1959:382—383 *ger- ‘to collect’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:590—591 *ger-; Mann 1984—1987:302 *grt- ‘to 
gather, to assemble’; Mallory—Adams 1997:217 *ger- ‘(vb.) to gather; 
(n.) herd, crowd’; Watkins 1985:19 *ger- and 2000:27 *ger- ‘to gather’; 
Boisacq 1950:6—7; Frisk 1970—1973.I:8—9 and I:13—14; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:9 and I:12—13; Hofmann 1966:2; Schwyzer 1953.1:433, 
note 5; Beekes 2010.I:10 *h,ger-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:353; De Vaan 
2008:273; Ernout—Meillet 1979:283 *gre-g-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:622 *gre-g- < *gere-; Derksen 2008:199 Balto-Slavic *gursti-; 
Orél 2003:220 Proto-Germanic *krammjanan, 220 *krampjanan; Kroonen 
2013:301 Proto-Germanic *krammon- ‘to squeeze’; De Vries 1977:330 
*ger-; Skeat 1898:140; Onions 1966:224; Klein 1971:173 *ger- ‘to gather 
together’. 

E. Uralic: Finnish kerdtd- ‘to collect, to gather together, to gather up; to pick’, 
keruu ‘collection, gathering’, keräys ‘collection’, kertyä- ‘to accumulate, to 
pile up’, kerääntyä- ‘to collect, to gather; to assemble’; Karelian kered- ‘to 
gather, to collect’. 


Buck 1949:12.21 collect, gather. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:330—331, no. 206, 
*karpa ‘to gather fruit’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:441—442, no. 286; Hakola 
2000:65, no. 253. 


491. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ir- (~ *k’er-) or *k'ur- (~ *k'or-): 
(vb.) *k’ir- or *k'ur- ‘to cut, to cut into, to incise, to engrave, to notch; to cut 

off, to sever, to nip off, to clip; to cut in two, to split’; 

(n.) *k’ir-a or *k'ur-a ‘cut, slit, notch; chip, piece cut off? 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *k’e(e)r-, *k'o(o)r- ‘to cut, to cut into, to incise, to engrave, 


to notch; to cut off, to sever, to nip off, to clip; to cut in two, to split": 
Proto-Semitic *k’ar- ‘to cut, to cut into, to incise, to engrave, to notch; to 
cut off, to sever, to nip off, to clip; to cut in two, to split? > Arabic karasa 
‘to pinch, to nip, to bite’, karaha ‘to wound’, karada ‘to cut, to sever, to 
cut off, to clip, to gnaw, to nibble, to bite’, karasa ‘to gnash, to grind 
(one’s teeth), to nibble, to crunch, to chew’, karama ‘to gnaw, to nibble’, 
karmasa ‘to eat, to crunch, to nibble’, karata ‘to cut into small pieces, to 
chop, to mince’, kartama ‘to cut off, to clip’, karkada ‘to gnaw, to bite’; 
Hebrew karas [Y 32] ‘to nip, to pinch’, karah [MR] ‘to shave oneself bald, 
to make bald’, kardom [DIP] ‘adze, axe’, bere? [WIP] ‘board, plank’; 
Akkadian kardsu ‘to nip off, to gnaw’, karasu ‘to trim, to cut wood, to 
carve (meat)’; Ugaritic krs ‘to bite’; Harsüsi keros ‘to nip’, keroh ‘to 
shave, to cut’, keróZz ‘to cut up’, kerdt ‘to bite’; Sheri / Jibbali kérh ‘to cut 
off all the hair’, kérós ‘to nip’, kéroz ‘to cut, to cut all the hair off 
something’; Mehri káwrah ‘to cut, to shave’, karüs ‘to nip’, karut ‘to 
chop’, Kart? ‘to reive (camels); to cut (hair) with scissors’; Geez / Ethiopic 
karada [#26] ‘to lacerate, to tear away, to cut off, to shear, to shave’, 
k’arafa [Ré] ‘to cut into little pieces, to tear, to bite from an oversize 
piece’, karraha [PC], karha [PCh] ‘to shave, to make bald’, karasa 
[442] ‘to incise, to scar, to scalp, to engrave, to carve, to cut, to chisel, to 
shear, to shave’, kartama [|dCme?] ‘to munch, to chew food that is hard’; 
Tigrinya KVarrdfá ‘to eat, to browse, to eat the Warf- root’, kardsd, 
k"ürdsá ‘to cut, to make an incision’, k”drtdtd ‘to pinch, to break off 
leaves’; Amharic K"árráfá ‘to bite an oversize piece’, kYärrätä ‘to cut off’, 
k’drdttdtd ‘to be nibbled, to be indented’, k”drdttamd ‘to munch, to 
crush’, kYärämmätä ‘to nibble, to tear’; Gurage K"ürrürd ‘to become 
bald’, kardtdmd ‘to crush, to crush a member of the body of a living 
being’, käräsä ‘to break bread, *to break off a piece’, k”ardttamd ‘to 
crunch’, kardtdtd ‘to amputate, to cut off. Murtonen 1989:386 and 388; 
Klein 1987:592, 592—593, 596, and 597; Leslau 1979:500, 501, 502— 
503 and 1987:440—441, 441, 444, 445; Zammit 2002:338. Berber: Tuareg 
ayras ‘to slit the throat of an animal as part of a ritual’. Proto-East Cushitic 
*k'er-l*k'ur- or *k'uur- ‘to cut’? > Galla / Oromo k’or- ‘to write’; Somali 
qor-i ‘to carve, to cut, to write’; Rendille xor/xora ‘to carve skin’. Sasse 
1979:5. Proto-Southern Cushitic *k’eer- ‘to cut (meat) > Iraqw qer- ‘to 
give an animal for slaughter’; Dahalo k’eer- ‘to cut (meat ?)’. Ehret 
1980:252. Ehret 1995:238, no. 425, *k’eer-/*k’oor- ‘to cut into’. [Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:338, no. 1556, *kara$- ‘to cut’.] 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’r-ec’k’-/*k’r-ic’k’-/*k’y-€’k’- ‘to cut, to cut off: 
Georgian k’rec’-/k’ric’- ‘to cut, to cut off; Mingrelian &'irac -/k'iric "- 
/k’iré’- ‘to cut; Laz k’ric’- ‘to cut, to cut off. Klimov 1998:100 *krec- 
/*kri¢-/*kré- ‘to cut, to cut off ; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:208—209 
*krec-/*kric-; Fáhnrich 2007:254 *krec-/*kric-. The expected cluster -č k- 
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in Mingrelian and Laz has been reduced to -c’- through dissimilation with 
initial k’-. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’er-/*k’or-/*k’r- (extended form:  *Kk'er-b^-/ 
*K'or-bh-/*k'r-b5^-) ‘to cut, to carve, to notch’: Greek ypóqo ‘to write’; Old 
Icelandic krota ‘to engrave’, kurfr ‘chip, cut-off piece’; Old English 
ceorfan ‘to cut’, cyrf ‘cutting’; Old Frisian kerva ‘to cut’; Dutch kerven ‘to 
cut’; Middle High German kerban ‘to cut, to notch’ (New High German 
kerben). Rix 1998a:165 *eerb^- ‘to scratch, to incise, to notch’; Pokorny 
1959:392 *gerebh- ‘to slit; Walde 1927—1932.1:606—607 *gerbh-; 
Mann 1984—1987:269 *gerbh- ‘to cut; fate’, 289—290 *grabho ‘to 
scratch, to scrape’; Watkins 1985:20 *gerbh- and 2000:27 *gerbh- ‘to 
scratch’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I::624 *(s)k'reb[^]- and 1995.1:536 
*(s)k'reb^- ‘to scratch, to scrape, to draw’ (also *& rb^-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:143 *(s)grebh- ‘to scratch, to cut’; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:235— 
236 *gerbh-; Boisacq 1950:155 *gerph-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:324—326 
*gerbh-; Hofmann 1966:47; Beekes 2010.1:285—286 *gerb^-; Orél 
2003:213 Proto-Germanic *kerbanan; Kroonen 2013:285 Proto-Germanic 
*kerban- ‘to carve’; De Vries 1977:33 1—332 *ger- and 335 *ger-; Onions 
1966:149 West Germanic *kerfan; Klein 1971:116 *gerbh- ‘to scratch’; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:364 *gerbh-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:366. 
Proto-Altaic *kiro- ‘to cut, to mince’: Proto-Tungus *kire- ‘to mince; to be 
broken off, to break off; to gnaw’ > Evenki kirge- ‘to gnaw’; Lamut / Even 
qircv- ‘to gnaw’; Ulch kirki-cu- ‘to gnaw’, kiri ‘front tooth’; Orok keren- 
‘to mince’, kirī- ‘to grin, to show one's teeth’; Nanay / Gold qiarqiali-, 
kerkieli- ‘to gnaw’, kermé- ‘to be broken off, to break off. Proto- 
Mongolian *kiru- ‘to mince, to cut into small pieces’ > Written Mongolian 
kira-, kiru- ‘to cut into small pieces, to mince’, kirbe- ‘to shorten 
gradually; to trim or clip evenly; to level up’; Khalkha yar- ‘to cut into 
small pieces, to mince’; Buriat kirma- ‘to cut into small pieces, to mince’; 
Kalmyk kur- ‘to cut into small pieces, to mince’, kirwa- ‘to cut off’; Dagur 
kereci- ‘to cut into small pieces, to mince’. Proto-Turkic *Kir- ‘(vb.) to 
break, to demolish; to scrape, to shave; (adj.) small’ > Karakhanide Turkic 
qir- ‘to break, to demolish; to scrape; to tear out’; Turkish kır- ‘to break, to 
split; to kill, to destroy’, kıran ‘breaking, destructive’, kırık ‘broken, 
cracked; break, fracture, fragment’; Gagauz qir- ‘to break, to demolish’; 
Azerbaijani cir- ‘to break, to demolish’; Turkmenian cir- ‘to break, to 
demolish; to scrape, to shave’; Uzbek qir- ‘to scrape, to shave’; Uighur 
qi(r)- ‘to scrape, to shave’; Tatar qir- ‘to scrape, to shave’; Bashkir qir- ‘to 
break, to demolish; to scrape, to shave’; Kirghiz qir- ‘to scrape, to shave’; 
Kazakh qir- ‘to scrape, to shave’; Noghay qir- ‘to scrape, to shave’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) gir- ‘to scrape, to shave’; Tuva qir- ‘to scrape, to shave’; 
Chuvash yər- ‘to break, to demolish’; Yakut kiriy- ‘to shear, to cut’, kira 
‘small’; Dolgan Kiriy- ‘to shear, to cut’, kira ‘small’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003 :679—680 *kiro ‘to cut, to mince’. 
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Buck 1949:4.58 bite (vb.); 9.22 cut (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:437—438, 
no. 282. 


492. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *k’om-a ‘hand, fist’: 
Perhaps related to: 
(vb.) *k’um- ‘to seize, to grasp, to press together’; 
(n.) *k'um-a ‘heap, mass, lump, clump; pressure, compression’ 


A. Proto-Uralic *kom3(r3) ‘handfull, cupped hand’: (?) Finnish kahmalo, 
kamahlo ‘double handful’; (?) Estonian kamal ‘cupped hands, the hollow 
of the two hands joined; double handful’; Lapp / Saami (Norwegian) 
goabmer ‘the two curved open hands put together to receive or catch 
something’; Mordvin (Erza) komoro ‘handfull’, (Moksha) komor ‘hollow 
of the hand’; (?) Zyrian / Komi kamir ‘hanfull’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets 
hammara ‘hand’. Collinder 1955:22 and 1977:42; Rédei 1986—1988:175 
*kom3(r3); Décsy 1990:100 *komara ‘handfull, cupped hand’. 

B. Proto-Altaic *kompo ‘fist, wrist’: Proto-Tungus *komba- ‘hand, wrist, 
spoke-bone' > Negidal komboyi ‘hand, wrist, spoke-bone’; Orok qomü 
‘wrist, hand, spoke-bone’; Nanay / Gold gombio ‘hand, wrist, spoke- 
bone’; Udihe komugu ‘hand, wrist, spoke-bone’. Proto-Turkic *Kop- ‘fist, 
wrist > Kirghiz qobuq ‘arthritis of the metacarpus’; Oyrot (Mountain 
Altai) goboq ‘wrist’; Tuva qowades ‘fist’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2005:718 *kompo ‘fist, wrist’. The putative Mongolian cognates cited by 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak are not included here. 


Buck 1949:4.33 hand. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 631, *gofmV — *gomtV ‘hand, 
fist’. 


493. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’or-a or *k’ar-a ‘crane’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kokku (< *kor-kku < *korV-nk-/-nkk-) ‘common crane’, 
kuruku ‘heron, stork, crane, bird, gallinaceous fowl’; Malayalam kokku, 
kokkan, kocca, kuriyan ‘paddy bird, heron’, kuru ‘heron’; Kannada kokku, 
kokkare ‘crane’, kukku ‘heron, crane; Telugu konga, kokkera, kokkarayi 
‘crane’; Kolami konga ‘crane’; Tulu korngu ‘crane, stork’; Parji kokkal 
‘crane’; Gondi koruku ‘crane’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:191, no. 2125; 
Krishnamurti 2003:13 and 16 *korV-nk-/-nkk- ‘a stark, crane’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *k’er-/*k’or-/*k’r- ‘crane’: Greek yépavog ‘crane’; 
Latin grüs ‘crane’; Armenian křunk ‘crane’; Gaulish -garanos in tri- 
garanos ‘three cranes’; Welsh garan ‘crane’; Old English cran ‘crane’, 
cranoc, cornuc ‘crane’; Old Saxon krano ‘crane’; Middle Low German 
kran, kron ‘crane’, kranek ‘crane’; Dutch kraan ‘crane’; Old High German 
kran ‘crane’ (New High German Kran), kranuh, kranih ‘crane’ (New High 
German Kranich); Lithuanian gérvé ‘crane’; Latvian dzérve ‘crane’; Old 
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Prussian gerwe 'crane'; Old Church Slavic Zerave 'crane'. Pokorny 
1959:383—385 (especially 383—384) *ger- (onomatopoeic) ‘to cry 
hoarsely’; Walde 1927—1932.I:591—593 (especially 1:592) *ger-; Mann 
1984—1987:269 *geranos ‘crane’, 269 *gerauis, *geruia; Watkins 
1985:20 *gera- and 2000:27 *gera- (oldest form *gera,-) ‘to cry hoarsely’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:140—141 *ger- ‘crane’; Boisacq 1950:144 *ger-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:299; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:216; Hofmann 1966:43 
*ger-; *geren-, *g(e)rou-; Beekes 2010.1:267 *gerh,-en-/-eu-; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:284 *gera-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:624; De Vaan 
2008:274—275; Kroonen 2013:301 Proto-Germanic *krana/on- ‘crane’; 
Orél 2003:220 Proto-Germanic *kranon; Onions 1966:225 *ger-; Klein 
1971:173 *ger-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:400 *ger-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:409; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:137—138; Smoczyüski 2007.1:174 
*gerhy-u-, *gerh;-no-, *grh;-u-s; Derksen 2008:558. 

Proto-Uralic *korks (~ *karke) ‘crane’: Finnish kurki/kurje- ‘crane’; 
Estonian kurg ‘crane’; Lapp / Saami guor'gd ‘crane’; Mordvin kargo 
‘crane’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets harü ‘crane’; Selkup Samoyed kara 
‘crane’; Kamassian kuro ‘crane’. Collinder 1955:29, 1960:407 *korko, and 
1977:48; Rédei 1986—1988:128 *karke; Janhunen 1977b:54 *kdrd-; 
Décsy 1990:100 *karka ‘crane’. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) kurcay 
‘Siberian white crane’. Nikolaeva 2006:228. 


Illič-Svityč 1965:341 and 1971—1984.1:292—293, no. 159, *kara/*kura 
‘crane’ (the putative Semitic cognates cited by Illi¢-Svityé are loans from 
Sumerian [cf. von Soden 1965—1981.I::510—511 and Leslau 1987:291]); 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:445, no. 290; Hakola 2000:84, no. 346, *kurks; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 921, *kurV ~ *karV ‘crane’. 


494. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’os-a ‘bone’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *k’os- (~ *k’as-) ‘bone’: (?) Semitic: Arabic kass (< 
*k’ass- ?) ‘sternum, breastbone’. Egyptian qs ‘bone’; Coptic kas [kac] 
‘bone’. Erman—Grapow 1921:192 and 1926—1963.5:68—69; Hannig 
1995:865; Faulkner 1962:281; Gardiner 1957:596; Vycichl 1983:87—88; 
Cerny 1976:63. Berber: Tuareg ayas ‘bone’; Tamazight iyas ‘bone’; 
Kabyle iyass ‘bone’; Nefusa yass ‘bone’; Ghadames yass ‘bone’; Mzab 
iyas ‘bone’; Wargla Gas ‘bone’; Riff iyas ‘bone’; Zenaga isi ‘bone’. West 
Chadic *(k’a-)k’as- ‘bone’ > Hausa kasii ‘bone’; Tal yds ‘bone’; Yiwom 
yas, yds ‘bone’; Fyer k’éés ‘bone’; Dafo-Butura kyás ‘bone’; Bokkos kyas 
‘bone’; Geruma ókasi ‘bone’; Warji kààsúúnà ‘bone’; Tsagu kékésan 
‘bone’; Kariya kdadsu ‘bone’; Miya kusi ‘bone’; Siri kessi, k’asi, Kast 
‘bone’; Mburku kdakdsd ‘bone’; Jimbin kakdsi ‘bone’. East Chadic *kas- 
‘bone’ > Kwang kisigi ‘bone’; Kera kóskóņ "bone": Dangla kaso, káási, 
kaaso ‘bone’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1I:36—37. Lowland East 
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Cushitic *k’as- ‘bone, leg’ > Geleba k’as ‘bone, leg’. Omotic: Nao k’us 
‘bone’; Dime k’tis ‘bone’; Dizi us ‘bone’; Sheko ?us ‘bone’. Fleming 
1976a:317. Orél—Stolbova 1995:338— 339, no. 1557, *kas- ‘bone’; Ehret 
1995:240, no. 428, *k’os- ‘bone’; Takacs 2011a:191 *kas- ‘bone’. 
Proto-Dravidian *kocc- ‘bone’: Kurux xocol ‘bone’; Malto goclu ‘bone’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:197, no. 1288. 

(?) Proto-Indo-European *K^os-f^- (< *k’os-th- ?) ‘rib, bone’: Latin costa 
‘rib’; Old Church Slavic koste ‘bone’; Russian Kost' [kocrb] ‘bone’; Polish 
kość ‘bone’; Czech kost ‘bone’; Bulgarian kost ‘bone’; Serbo-Croatian kost 
‘rib’; Macedonian koska ‘bone’. Pokorny 1959:616 *kost- ‘bone’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:464 *gost-; Mann 1984—1987:539 *kosthios (*kost-) (?) 
‘wood, stem, base, leg, bone’; Watkins 1985:32 *kost- and 2000:44 *kost- 
‘bone’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:146; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:281; 
De Vaan 2008:140 — De Vaan rejects the comparison of Latin costa with 
Old Church Slavic koste; Derksen 2008:239 Pre-Slavic *kosti-. 


Buck 1949:4.16 bone. Blažek 2002:178, no. 41; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:344, 
no. 219, *KaSa ‘bone’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 999, *k/o/cV (or *k[o]cV ?) 
‘bone’. Note: the putative Mordvin cognates cited by Illic-Svityé do not belong 
here — they go back to Proto-Finno-Permian *kask3 ‘sacral region, lumbar 
region, small of the back’ (cf. Rédei 1986—1988:648). 


495. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ud- (— *k’od-): 


(vb.) *k’ud- ‘to strike’; 
(n.) *k’ud-a ‘stroke, blow, knock, cuff, thump’ 


A. Dravidian: [Tamil Auttu (kutti-) ‘to cuff, to strike with the knuckles on the 


head or temple’; Malayalam kuttuka ‘to pound, to cuff’; Kota kut- (kuc-) 
‘to pound’; Toda kut- (kuty-) ‘to knock, to pound’; Kannada kuttu ‘(vb.) to 
beat, to strike, to pound, to bruise; (n.) a blow, a pulverized substance’, 
kuttuvike, kuttuha ‘beating’; Kodagu kutt- (kutti-) ‘to pound’; Tulu kuftuni 
‘to thump, to give a blow, to strike with the fist, to pound, to bruise’; 
Kolami kudk- (kudukt-) ‘to pound grain’, kudkeng ‘to knock on the door’; 
Naikri kurk- ‘to pound, to knock’; Parji kutip- (kutit-) ‘to punch, to knock 
(door); Konda gut- ‘to knock with the fist’; Kui gut- ‘fist’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:153, no. 1671. Tamil kottu (kofti-) ‘(vb.) to beat (as a drum, 
tambourine), to hammer, to beat (as a brazier), to clap, to strike with the 
palms, to pound (as paddy); (n.) beat, stroke, drumbeat, time-measure’, 
kottan, kottan ‘mallet’, kotu ‘to thrash, to abuse roundly’, kofai ‘blows, 
round abuse’; Malayalam koffuka ‘to beat so as to produce a sound (a 
drum, metals, bells), to clap hands’, konn ‘beating a drum, clapping hands, 
buffet, knocking of knees against each other’, kotti ‘mallet’, kotukka ‘to 
flog’; Kota kotk- (kotky-) ‘to strike (with small hammer), to knock on 
(door), to strike tipcat in hole in ground’; Toda kwitk- (kwitky-) ‘to tap (on 
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door, something with stick)’, kwit fi] ‘woodpecker’; Kannada kodati, 
kodanti ‘a wooden hammer’, kottana ‘beating the husk from paddy’, 
kottuha ‘beating’, kudu ‘to beat’; Kodagu kott- (kotti-) ‘to tap, to beat 
(drum)’; Tulu kodapuni ‘to forge, to hammer’; Telugu kon '(vb.) to beat, 
to strike, to knock; to strike (as a clock); (n.) a blow, stroke’; Parji koft- ‘to 
strike with an axe’; Gadba (Ollari) kot- ‘to strike with an axe’; Gondi kof- 
‘to cut with an axe’, kofela ‘mallet’; Pengo kot- ‘to thresh with flail’; Kuwi 
kotoli ‘mallet’; Kurux xoftnà (xofttyas) ‘to break, to smash, to pierce, to 
break open’; Malto gofe ‘to break, to knock, to strike’, qoture ‘to knock 
against’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:187, no. 2063.] Either here or with 
*k’Wad- (~ *k’Wad-) ‘(vb.) to strike, to beat, to smash, to pound; (n.) 
knock, stroke, thrust’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian St od. ‘to hew, to hollow’: Georgian k’od- ‘to castrate, to 
hew, to hollow’; Mingrelian [k'od-] ‘to hew, to hollow’; Laz [k’od-] ‘to 
hew, to hollow’. Klimov 1964:113 *kod- and 1998:97 *kod- ‘to hew, to 
hollow’; Fahnrich 2007:249 *kod-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:205— 
206 *kod-; Schmidt 1962:119. Proto-Kartvelian *k’od-al- ‘woodpecker’: 
Georgian k’odal- ‘woodpecker’; Mingrelian k’ada, k’idu- ‘woodpecker’; 
Laz k’id-, (m)k’ud ‘woodpecker’. Klimov 1964:113 *kodal- and 1998:98 
*kodal-. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat). Bomhard 1996a:228—230, no. 646. 
496. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k'ud-a (~ *k’od-a) ‘vessel, pot’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’od- ‘vessel, pot’: Egyptian qd ‘vessel, pot’. Hannig 
1995:867; Faulkner 1962:281; Erman—Grapow 1921:192. Lowland East 
Cushitic *& od. ‘receptacle’ > Galla / Oromo k’odaa ‘receptacle’. Southern 
Cushitic: Dahalo k’oodo ‘a kind of calabash’. West Chadic *kwad- (< 
*k’wad-) ‘calabash’ > Kirfi kodo (Orél—Stolbova 1995:343, no. 1579, 
write kwado) ‘calabash’; Geruma koddo ‘calabash’; Gera kwada 
‘calabash’; Siri Kat ‘calabash’. Central Chadic (with prefix *nV-) *nV- 
k’wad- ‘bottle’ > Logone 7-kooda ‘bottle’. East Chadic *kwad- (< 
*k’wad-) ‘pot’ > Dangla koda ‘pot’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1:25 
*k’wd/*kwd ‘calabash’, I1:56—57. Orél—Stolbova 1995:343, no. 1579, 
*kod- ‘vessel’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kutam ‘waterpot, hub of a wheel’, kutankar ‘waterpot’, 
kutantam ‘pot’, kutukkai ‘coconut or hard shell used as a vessel, pitcher’, 
kutikai ‘ascetic’s pitcher’, kutuvai ‘vessel with a small narrow mouth, 
pitcher of an ascetic’; Malayalam kutam ‘waterpot’, kutukka ‘shells (as of 
gourds) used as vessels, small cooking vessel with a narrow mouth’, 
kutuka, kutuva ‘small vessel’; Kota korm ‘waterpot with a small mouth’; 
Toda kurky ‘small pot’; Kannada koda ‘earthen pitcher or pot’, kudike 
‘small earthen, metal, or wooden vessel’, gudana, guduvana ‘large water- 
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vessel (used also for storing grain); earthen pot used for churning’; 
Kodagu kudike ‘pot in which food (especially rice) is cooked’; Tulu kudki, 
kudké, gudke ‘small earthen vessel’; Telugu kudaka, kuduka ‘cup, bowl, 
scoop, any cup-like thing’, gudaka ‘a coconut or other similar shell’, 
gudaka, kudaka ‘shell of a fruit prepared to serve as a snuff-box, etc., a 
small metal box’, kudalu ‘small earthen vessels’; Kuwi doka, doka, dokka 
‘pot’ (Telugu kudaka > *kdoka > doka). Burrow—Emeneau 1984:151, no. 
1651. Malayalam kuttakam, kuttukam ‘cauldron, large vessel with a 
narrow mouth (especially for treasure)’; Kodagu kuttuva ‘big copper pot 
for heating water’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:153, no. 1668. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *k’od- ‘vessel carved from a single piece of wood’: 
Georgian k’od- ‘vessel used for dry measures’; Mingrelian k’od- ‘vessel 
carved from a single piece of wood’; Laz k’od- ‘vessel used for dry 
measures’. Fahnrich 2007:249 *kod-; Klimov 1964:113 *kod- and 1998:98 
*kod- ‘vessel made of one piece of wood, tub’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:206 *kod-. 


Buck 1949:5.26 pot. Bomhard 1996a:230—231, no. 647. 
497. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&'uc-n-a (~ *k'oc-n-a) ‘gnat, mosquito’: 


A. Dravidian: Kannada gungada, gungadi, gungami ‘mosquito’, gunguru 
*eye-fly; mosquito, gnat’; Tulu gugguru ‘small insect infecting grain’; Kui 
gungu ‘a large wood-boring insect’; Kuwi goygara viha ‘a kind of 
mosquito’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:149, no. 1634(a). Assuming 
metathesis from *gugnu- (originally *kuknu-). 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *k’ocgo- ‘gnat, mosquito’: Georgian k’oyo-, k'oyona- 
‘gnat, mosquito’; Mingrelian k’oyo(na)-, k'oyunia- ‘gnat, mosquito’. Laz 
k'o(r)yon- ‘gnat, mosquito’ and Svan k’oyon-, k'uyun-, k’ayan- ‘gnat, 
mosquito’ are Georgian loanwords. Klimov 1964:114 *koyon- and 
1998:99 *koyo- ‘gnat’. 


Bomhard 1996a:231, no. 648. 


498. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ul- (~ *k’ol-): 
(vb.) *k’ul- ‘to lift, to raise, to pick up; to rise, to ascend; to make high, to 
elevate’; 
(n.) *k’ul-a ‘highest point’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’ul- ‘(vb.) to lift, to raise, to make high; (n.) highest 
point’: Semitic: Arabic kalla ‘to pick up, to lift, to raise; to carry’, kallas 
‘rising’, kulla ‘highest point, tip, summit; apex; vertex’. Berber: Tashelhiyt 
/ Shilha (Semlal) dyli ‘to climb, to rise’; Tamazight yuliy ‘to rise, to 
ascend’. Central Chadic *kul- ‘to lift? > Higi Nkafa kulu ‘to lift; Kapiski 
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kal-te ‘to lift’; Higi Futu kəli- ‘to lift’; Fali Kiria kaltu? ‘to lift’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:349, no. 1604, *kul- ‘to lift’. 

Kartvelian: Svan (Upper Bal) k’altxi ‘high’, nak 'látxi ‘height’. 
Proto-Indo-European (*k’el-/*k’ol-/)*k'l- ‘to lift, to raise, to pick up; to 
climb’ (found only in derivatives, such as: *k’lembh-/*k’lombh-/*k’'Imb'- 
‘to climb’): Proto- West Germanic *klimban- ‘to climb’ > Old English 
climman, climban ‘to climb’ (3rd sg. pret. clamb; past participle clumben); 
Middle Dutch klimmen ‘to climb’; Middle High German klimben, klimmen 
‘to climb’ (New High German klimmen). Pokorny 1959:360 *glembh-; 
Walde 1929—1932.1:616—617 *glembh-; Mann 1984—1987:276 
*glembho; Watkins 1985:18 Seel ‘to form into a ball’; Orél 2003:215— 
216 Proto-Germanic *klembanan; Kroonen 2013:293 Proto-Germanic 
*klimman- ~ *klimb/pan- ‘to clamp; to climb’; Onions 1966:182 West 
Germanic *klimban, nasalized variant of *kliban ‘to stick fast, to adhere, 
to cleave to’; Klein 1971:142; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:377; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:377; Walshe 1951:122. Old Icelandic klífa ‘to climb’; Faroese kliva 
‘to climb’; Norwegian kliva ‘to climb’; Swedish kliva ‘to climb’; Danish 
klyve ‘to climb’. De Vries 1977:316—317; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:384. 
Note: Not related to Proto-Indo-European *k’e/- ‘to form into a ball’ as 
often assumed. The forms found in the daughter languages meaning ‘to 
hold onto, to grasp; to cling to, to adhere; etc.’ are further derivatives of 
Proto-Indo-European (*k’el-/*k’ol-/)*k’l- ‘to lift, to raise, to pick up; to 
climb’ (cf. Orél 2003:216 Proto-Germanic *klibénan ~ *klibdjanan, 216 
*klibrojanan, 216 *klibanan). 

Proto-Eskimo *qulvan- ‘to rise or raise’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik qulwan- 
‘to rise’; Central Alaskan Yupik qulvar- ‘to elevate’, qulvani ‘high up’; 
Central Siberian Yupik qulvan- ‘to raise, to go up’, (Chaplinski) qulvaq 
‘top’; Sirenik qulvanin- ‘to raise, to rise, to go up’; Seward Peninsula Inuit 
quvlaq- ‘to ascend, to rise’; North Alaskan Inuit qulvaq-, quzvaq- ‘to move 
up into room further from door; to roll sleeves up’, qulvasik- ‘to be high 
up’; Eastern Canadian Inuit quvva(q)- ‘to raise’, quvvasik- ‘to be situated 
higher up’; Greenlandic Inuit qui/an- ‘to raise (for example, on line), to be 
hung up’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:315. Proto-Eskimo *qula- 
‘area above’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik qula- ‘area above’; Central Alaskan 
Yupik qula- ‘area above’; Naukan Siberian Yupik qula- ‘area above’; 
Central Siberian Yupik quía ‘upper part, gunwale’; Sirenik qula- ‘area 
above’; Seward Peninsula Inuit quli- ‘area above’; North Alaskan Inuit 
quli- ‘area above’; Western Canadian Inuit quli- ‘area above’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit quli- ‘area above’; Greenlandic Inuit quli- ‘area above’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:314. Proto-Eskimo *guldiy- ‘to be 
high up’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik (Koniag) qussiy-, (Chugach) qussay- ‘to 
be high up’; Central Alaskan Yupik quyiy-, (Nunivak) qusiy- ‘to be high 
up’; Seward Peninsula Inuit gussik- ‘to be high up’; North Alaskan Inuit 
qutcik- ‘to be high up’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) qutsik- ‘to be high 
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up’; Eastern Canadian Inuit (Labrador) qutsik- ‘to be above’; Greenlandic 
Inuit qutsiy- ‘to be high up’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:314. 
Proto-Eskimo *qulir ‘upper part’: Central Alaskan Yupik qu/iq ‘upper side 
rail of sled’, (Hooper Bay-Chevak) quliit ‘back’; Naukan Siberian Yupik 
qulik ‘spine, back’; Central Siberian Yupik [qulirnag* ‘upper part]; 
Sirenik quliXpiyaX ‘high place’; Seward Peninsula Inuit qu/ig ‘gunwale, 
upper sled rail’; North Alaskan Inuit (Nunamiut) quliit ‘back (of man, 
animal, or fish)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit quliiq ‘back’; Greenlandic Inuit 
(Southwest Greenlandic) qulit ‘knee pieces of trousers’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:315. Proto-Inuit *qulinuaq ‘shelf (?) > North 
Alaskan Inuit (Point Hope) quliruag ‘first level of ice cellar’; Western 
Canadian Inuit (Caribou Eskimo Point) qulinuaq ‘shelf’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit qulinuaq ‘shelf ; Greenlandic Inuit quliruaq ‘gunwale’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:315. Proto-Eskimo *gullir ‘upper-most one’: 
Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik guffiq* ‘upper part’; Central Alaskan Yupik qutiq* 
‘topmost one, attic; Seward Peninsula Inuit qulliq ‘highest’; North 
Alaskan Inuit quilig* “uppermost, lamp’ [the uppermost oil lamp in the 
traditional house]; Western Canadian Inuit qulliq ‘lamp’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit qulliq ‘lamp’; Greenlandic Inuit quilig* ‘uppermost, lamp’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:315. Proto-Yupik *qulqin ‘raised 
platform or shelf? > Central Alaskan Yupik quiqin ‘shelf’; Central Siberian 
Yupik quuéqin ‘loft in a semi-subterranean house’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:315. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kalyakal ‘rung, step (of ladder)’ 
> Kerek kallayakal ‘step (of ladder)’; Koryak kalyakal ‘step; ledge of 
mountain’; Alyutor kalyakal ‘steps, notch, groove’ (according to Fortescue, 
there has been some entanglement with *kalva- ‘notch or mark’ here). 
Fortescue 2005:145. 


Buck 1949:10.22 raise, lift; 11.13 take; 12.31 high; 12.33 top; 12.35 end; 
12.352 point. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1046, *kal[h]i 
‘high; to be high’. 


499. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ul’- (~ *k’ob-): 
(vb.) *k'ul»- ‘to be or become cold; to freeze’; 
(n.) *k’ul’-a ‘cold, coldness, chill, frost’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kufircci, kulirtti, kulutti ‘coldness, cold, act of cooling or 
refreshing, numbness’, kulir ‘(vb.) to feel cool; to be cool, refreshing; to 
get numbed; (n.) coldness, chilliness, ague, shivering’, kulirppu, kulirmai, 
kulumai ‘coolness, kindness’, kulir ‘a fan’, (reduplicated) ku//a-kkulir- ‘to 
be intensely cool and refreshing’; Malayalam kufir, kulur ‘coldness; cool, 
refreshing’, kuliruka ‘to be chilly, refreshed’, kulirma ‘freshness’, 
kulirppu, kuluppam ‘chilliness’, kulirppikka ‘to chill, to quiet, to refresh, to 
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comfort’, (reduplicated) kuļukuļu ‘intense cold’; Kota kulak in-, 
(reduplicated) ku/ku] in- ‘(hands, feet, body) to feel cool, (mind) to feel 
calm and peaceful’; Kannada kulir ‘(vb.) to be cool or cold; (n.) coldness, 
coolness, cold, snow, frost’; Kodagu kuli- (kulip-, kulit-) ‘to feel cold’, 
kuliri ka-la ‘cold season’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:166, no. 1834. 
Proto-Indo-European *K'ol-/*k ]- (secondary e-grade form: *k’el-) ‘(vb.) 
to be or become cold; to freeze; (n.) cold, coldness, chill, frost’: Latin 
gelidus ‘cold, icy-cold, frosty’, gelo ‘to cause to freeze, to congeal; to be 
frozen, to freeze’, gelu ‘frost, icy cold’; Gothic kalds ‘cold’; Old Icelandic 
kala ‘to freeze’, kalda ‘to become cold’, kaldr ‘cold’, klaki ‘hard-frozen 
ground’, kul ‘breeze’, kólna ‘to become cold’, kylr ‘gust of cold air’, kæla 
‘to cool’; Faroese kaldur ‘cold’; Norwegian kald ‘cold’; Swedish kall 
‘cold’; Danish kold ‘cold’; Old English calan ‘to be cold’, ceald ‘cold’, 
célan ‘to cool’, ciele ‘cold’, cielian ‘to be cold, chilly’, col ‘cool’, colian 
‘to become cold’; Old Frisian kald ‘cold’; Old Saxon kald ‘cold’, kolon ‘to 
become cold’; Dutch koud ‘cold’, koel ‘cool’; Old High German kalt 
‘cold’ (New High German kalt), kuoli ‘cool’ (New High German kühl). 
Pokorny 1959:365—366 *gel(a)- ‘cold; to freeze’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:622 *gel-; Mann 1984—1987:268 *gel- ‘to freeze; frost; frozen’, 
268 *geldos, -ios ‘cold, frost’, 287 *golatis (*golt-) ‘chill, cold, frost’; 
Watkins 1985:19 *gel- and 2000:25—26 *gel- ‘cold; to freeze’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:113 *gel- '(adj.) cold; (vb.) to freeze’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:268; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:585—586 *gel-; De Vaan 
2008:256; Orél 2003:208—209 Proto-Germanic *kalanan, 219 *kolaz ~ 
*koliz, 219 *koljanan, 223 kuljaz; Kroonen 2013:277 Proto-Germanic 
*kalan- ‘to be cold’, 278 *kalda- ‘cold’, 299 *kolu- ‘cool’, and 309 *kula- 
‘cool wind’; Feist 1939:306; Lehmann 1986:214 *gel-; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:398—399; De Vries 1977:297—298 *gel-, 298, 313 *gel-, 
325, 333, 340, and 342; Onions 1966:169, 190 *gol-, *gel-, and 213; Klein 
1971:131, 147 *gel-, and 165 *gel- ‘(adj.) cold; (vb.) to freeze’; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1976:343 and 411; Kluge—Seebold 1989:349 and 417; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:206. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *kiilmd (*kilmd) '(adj.) cold, chilly; (n.) 
frost; (vb.) to become cold, to freeze’ > Finnish kylmä ‘cold, chilly’, 
kylmyys ‘coldness’, kylmetd ‘to become colder, to become cold’; Estonian 
külm ‘cold, chilly; coldness, frost’, külmus ‘coldness’, külmetama ‘to 
freeze, to be freezing, to feel (or be) cold’; Lapp / Saami (N.) galmas- 
/gál'bm-, (attr.) gal'bma ‘frozen’, gál'bme-/gálm- ‘to freeze, to form (intr.) 
a layer of ice on, to freeze over’; Mordvin (Moksha) kel'md, (Erza) kel'me 
‘cold; coldness, frost’; Cheremis / Mari kalma ‘frozen’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:663 *kilmd (*külmd); Sammallahti 1988:552 *kiilmd ‘cold’. 
Proto-Altaic *kolvi- (~ K^-; -i-, -e-) ‘to freeze’: Proto-Mongolian *Kól-de- 
‘to freeze’ > Mongolian kél-de-, kól-dü- ‘to freeze, to congeal’, köldüge- 
‘to freeze, to congeal’, köldül ‘freezing, congealing’, köldügü ‘frozen, 
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congealed, frosted’, kóldümel ‘frozen’, kól-mü- ‘to freeze over’; Khalkha 
xöldö- ‘to freeze’; Buriat yülde- ‘to freeze’; Kalmyk köld- ‘to freeze’; 
Ordos köldö- ‘to freeze’; Dagur kulde- ‘to freeze’. Proto-Turkic *Kól»- ‘to 
freeze’ > Tatar küsek- ‘to freeze, to become stiff with cold’; Bashkir küsek- 
‘to freeze’; Kazakh köšü- ‘to freeze’; Tuva köžü- ‘to freeze’; Yakut kóhüy- 
‘to freeze’. Menges 1968b:96. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:716—717 
*koli (~ k'-, -i-, -e-) ‘to freeze’. 


Buck 1949:15.86 cold. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:304— 305, no. 176, *kül'a ‘to 
freeze; cold’; Koskinen 1989:20, no. 51; Caldwell 1913:593; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:442—443, no. 287; Hakola 2000:370. 


500. Proto-Nostratic root *k’um- (~ *k'om-): 
(vb.) *k’um- ‘to sigh, to weep, to lament, to moan, to groan’; 
(n.) *k'um-a ‘sigh, mourning, lamentation, moan, groan, roar, grumble’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *k’um- ‘to sigh, to weep, to lament, to moan, to groan’: 
Proto-Semitic *k’am-ah- ‘to be in despair’ > Harsüsi ektOmeh ‘to be in 
despair’; Sheri / Jibbali eķmáh ‘to disappoint, to be disappointed’; Mehri 
akomeh ‘to disappoint, to foil, to frustrate’, aktomeh ‘to be unlucky, to be 
in despair; (wolf, attacker) to be foiled’. Egyptian gm? ‘to mourn’, gmd ‘to 
mourn’. Hannig 1995:856—857 and 857; Faulkner 1962:278 and 279; 
Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:37 and 40. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*k’um- or *k'uum- or *k’im- or *k'iim- ‘to grumble’ > Maia -xumuka ‘to 
grumble’; Iraqw qununu*- ‘to grumble’; Alagwa (reduplicated) qunqumis- 
‘to grumble’. Ehret 1980:254. Ehret 1995:236, no. 420, *k’um- or *k’uum- 
‘to grumble, to sigh, to make sounds of complaint’. 

(?) Dravidian: Tamil kumuru (kumuri-) ‘to resound, to trumpet, to bellow, 
to crash (as thunder) to have confused uproar’, kumural ‘roaring, 
resounding’, kumiru (kumiri-) ‘to resound, to roar’; Malayalam kumuruka 
‘to make thundering sound’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:159, no. 1744. 
Proto-Kartvelian *k’um-in- ‘to moan, to grumble’: Georgian k’min- ‘to 
moan, to grumble’; Mingrelian k’umin- ‘to moan, to grumble’. Klimov 
1998:104 *kumin- ‘to moan, to grumble’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:212 *kum-; Fahnrich 2007:257—258 *kum-. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’om-/*k’m- (secondary e-grade form: *k’em-) ‘to 
sigh, to weep, to lament, to moan, to groan’: Latin gemo ‘to sigh, to groan, 
to lament, to moan, to bemoan; to roar (of animals); to creak, to groan (of 
inanimate objects)’; Armenian cmrim ‘to grieve’, cmam ‘to sigh’; Irish 
geamh ‘prattle’, geamhaire ‘prattler’. Mann 1984—1987:390 *gemo ‘to 
roar, to groan’; Mallory—Adams 1997:247 (?) *gem- ‘to weep, to lament, 
to moan’. Note: Different etymology in De Vaan 2008:257. 

(?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kumya(kum) ‘voice, sound’ 
(?) > Kerek kumyail- ‘to sing’; Koryak kumyakum ‘voice, sound’, kumy-at- 
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‘to cry, to shout’; Alyutor Aumyakum ‘voice, sound’, kumn-at- ‘to cry, to 
shout’. Fortescue 2005:141. 


Buck 1949:16.37 cry, weep; 16.39 groan (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:434— 
435, no. 279. 


501. Proto-Nostratic root *k’um- (~ *k'om-): 
(vb.) *k’um- ‘to seize, to grasp, to press together’; 
(n.) *k’um-a ‘heap, mass, lump, clump; pressure, compression’ 
Perhaps related to: 
(n.) *k'om-a ‘hand, fist’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k'[u]m- ‘to press together; to seize, to grasp’: Proto- 
Semitic *k’am-at’- ‘to press together; to seize, to grasp’ > Hebrew kamat 
[D72] ‘to seize, to press together’; Aramaic kamat ‘to seize, to compress’; 
Arabic kamata ‘to swaddle, to bind together, to fetter, to shackle; to dress 
(a wound)’, kimt ‘rope, fetter’, kimat ‘swaddle, diaper’; Akkadian kamadu 
‘to seize, to press together’. Klein 1987:582; Murtonen 1989:378—379. 
Proto-Semitic *k’am-ac’- ‘to seize, to grasp’ > Hebrew kamas [Y2] ‘to 
enclose with the hand, to grasp, to take a handful, to close, to shut’; Post- 
Biblical Hebrew kamsiis [YIS] ‘a pinch, a very small quantity’; Ugaritic 
kms ‘heap, pile’. Murtonen 1989:379; Klein 1987:583. Proto-Semitic 
*k'am-a3- ‘to seize, to grasp’ > Arabic kamaza ‘to scrape together and 
pick up with the fingertips, to gather’. Berber: Tamazight aymas ‘to cover, 
to wrap, to hide by covering’, ayamus ‘the act of covering, cover, veil, lid, 
roof’; Kabyle ymumas ‘to be wrapped up in one’s burnoose, to be entirely 
covered’; Tawlemmet aymas ‘to wrap, to cover’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *k’um- ‘to press together’: Georgian k’um- ‘to press 
together, to close (lips, mouth)’; Svan k’um- ‘mute’. Klimov 1998:104 
*kum- ‘to press (on lips, fist)’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:212 *kum-; 
Fahnrich 2007:258 *kum-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k’om-/*k’m- (secondary e-grade form: *k’em-) ‘to 
press together; to seize, to grasp’: Greek yéuo ‘to be full’, (Homeric) yévto 
(< *yéuto) ‘he grasped’ (this form only is attested); Armenian cmlem ‘to 
press together’; Latvian gumstu ‘to seize, to grasp’; Old Church Slavic 
Zumo, Zen ‘to press’; Russian Church Slavic gomola, gomula ‘lump, 
clump, heap’; Czech hmota (< *gpmota) ‘mass’; Slovenian gomola ‘barren 
ground, wasteland’, gomolja ‘lump’. Rix 1998a:165 *gem- ‘to squeeze, to 
press together; to grasp, to seize’; Walde 1927—1932.1:572—574 *gem-; 
Pokorny 1959:368—369 *gem- ‘to grasp’; Mann 1984—1987:269 *gemo 
‘to squeeze’; Mallory—Adams 1997:450 *gem- ‘to press, to squeeze 
together, to squeeze’; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:215 *gem-; Hofmann 
1966:43; Boisacq 1950:143 and 144 *gem-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:296 and 
1:297—298; Beekes 2010.1:265 (?) *gem-. 
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Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kamyat- ‘to bunch up’ (?) > 
Chukchi kamyat- ‘to bunch up, to screw up one’s face’, kamyat-cir- ‘to 
writhe in pain’; Koryak kamyat- ‘to screw up, to wrinkle’; Alyutor kamyat- 
‘to squeeze, to compress’. Note also Kamchadal / Itelmen kimmat-kas ‘to 
pinch’. Fortescue 2005:147. 


Sumerian gum ‘to take hold of’. 


Buck 1949:9.342 press (vb.); 11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of; 13.19 
multitude, crowd; 13.21 full. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:434, no. 278. 


502. Proto-Nostratic root *k’um- (~ *k’om-): 


(vb.) *k’um- ‘to bend, to curve; to bend the head or body, to bow or stoop 


down’; 


(n.) *k’um-a ‘bend, curve; the act of bending, bowing, stooping’ 
Identical to: 
(n.) *k’um-a ‘a bent or curved object: hollow, cavity; knob, lump, hump; etc.’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *k’am-ac’- ‘to bend’ > Geez / Ethiopic kammata 


[Pamm] ‘to hold tightly, to clasp sheaves, to bend’ (from Amharic), 
kamtara [#9 mé-], kamtara |*9?*£-], kamtora [PPM] ‘clasp, fastener, 
box, chest’; Amharic takdmmdtd ‘to sit, to sit down, to seat oneself, to 
settle’; Akkadian kamdsu ‘to bend the knee, to kneel, to squat down’, 
kamsu ‘squatting, crouching’, kimsu ‘shin, lower leg’. Leslau 1987:433. 
Berber: Tuareg taymart ‘elbow’; Nefusa taymart ‘elbow’; Ghadames 
taymart ‘corner, angle’; Tamazight tiymart ‘elbow’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
tiymart ‘elbow’; Riff tayammart ‘elbow, angle, corner’; Kabyle tiymart 
‘elbow’; Chaouia tiyammart ‘elbow, angle, corner’. North Omotic: Bench / 
Gimira k’um ‘knee’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kump-itu (ituv-, itt-) ‘(vb.) to join hands in worship, to 
perform obeisance with the hands joined and raised, to beg, to entreat; (n.) 
worship’; Malayalam kump-ituka, kumm-ituka ‘to bow down, to prostrate 
oneself, to worship’; Kota kub-ir- (it-) ‘to bow down, to pray’, kumife: 
‘salutation used by Kota to Badaga or Kurumba’; Toda kub-id- (it-) ‘to 
salute (not used of religious salutation)’; Kannada kumbu ‘bending, 
bowing down, obeisance’, kumbidu ‘to bow down, to perform obeisance’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:159, no. 1750. 

Proto-Uralic *kuma ‘to bow, to stoop, to bend down’: Finnish kumossa 
(inessive) ‘prone, in a falling or lying position, upside down’, kumara 
‘hunched, stooped, bent’, kumarta- ‘to bow, to make a bow’, kumartu- ‘to 
stoop down, to bend down; to bend, to stoop’; Estonian kummardama ‘to 
bow, to worship, to adore; to bow down, to incline’, kummarduma ‘to bow 
(down), to stoop, to bend down’, kummardus ‘obeisance, bow’, kummargil 
‘stooping, in a stooping position’; Lapp / Saami (attributive) gomo, 
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(partitive) gobmot ‘turned with the rounded, convex side up; turned upside 
down; which lies with the bottom up; very steep (of a hillside); who lies on 
his stomach, face downward’; Mordvin koma- ‘to lean down, to bend 
down’, komafto- ‘to overturn, to upset’; Cheremis / Mari kómók, kumok 
‘upside down’, kómokte-, kumókte- ‘to overturn, to upset’, komala-, 
kumala- ‘to bow, to bend over, to greet; to pray’; Votyak / Udmurt kymal- 
‘to upset, to overturn, to knock down’; Zyrian / Komi kym- ‘to upset (for 
example, a cup, a boat), to turn upside down’, kymal- ‘to upset (for 
example, several cups); Vogul / Mansi qamowt- ‘to throw about, to 
overturn’, kam-, kami, (Northern) homi ‘on one’s stomach, face 
downward’; Ostyak / Xanty komtah, (Southern) homta ‘with the face to the 
ground; prone, upside down; stooping’; (?) Yurak Samoyed / Nenets 
hawa-, (Forest) kama- ‘to fall over, to fall down’, hawaha ‘fallen (for 
example, of a tree)’, hawada- ‘to overturn, to knock over’; (?) Tavgi 
Samoyed / Nganasan kamagu ‘a felled (lying) tree’; Yenisei Samoyed / 
Enets (Hantai) ka?ada, (Baiha) ka?ara ‘to fell, to overturn’; (?) Selkup 
Samoyed gamd ‘face downward’; (?) Yurak Samoyed / Nenets hobo- 
nugode- ‘to throw to the ground, to lay down’ (nugo- = ‘to fall’), hobotay 
‘that lower (one)’ (tay = ‘that’). Collinder 1955:27—28 and 1977:47; 
Rédei 1986—1988:201—202 *kuma ‘to bow’; Sammallahti 1988:537 
*kuma ‘to face down’; Décsy 1990:101 *kuma ‘to bow’; Janhunen 
1977b:52 *kámó-. 

D. Chukchi-Kamchatkan *(ta)kam- ‘to be hunched up or rolled up’ (?): 
Chukchi kam-, tkam- ‘to sit hunched up’, kamkam ‘clump, ball, kind of 
sausage’; Alyutor kamkam-at- ‘to lie rolled up in a ball’, kamkam ‘lump 
ball’; Koryak (t)tame-tva- ‘to lie rolled up in a ball’; Kamchadal / Itelmen 
°kmesem ‘ring’, °kmevic ‘hoop’. Fortescue 2005:147. 

E. Eskimo-Aleut: Proto-Inuit *qumaq- ‘to be hunched over’ > North Alaskan 
Inuit qumaq- ‘to bend forwards, to crouch’; Western Canadian Inuit 
qumaya- ‘to be hunchbacked’; Eastern Canadian Inuit qumaq- ‘to pull 
one's head down between one’s shoulders, to bend down’, gumaya- ‘to be 
hunched over’; Greenlandic Inuit gumar- ‘to become shorter when pushed 
together (for example, a person with his head pulled down)’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:316. 


Sumerian gum ‘to pray; to greet, to salute; to bless; to consecrate’. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. (tr.). Illié-Svityó 1965:352 (?) [‘ompoxuuyts(ca)’]; 
Hakola 2000:80, no. 330. 


503. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’um-a ‘a bent or curved object: hollow, cavity; knob, 
lump, hump; etc.’: 
Identical to: 
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(vb.) *k’um- ‘to bend, to curve; to bend the head or body, to bow or stoop 


down'; 


(n.) *k’um-a ‘bend, curve; the act of bending, bowing, stooping’ 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *k’um- ‘a bent or curved object: hollow, cavity (> 
basin, bowl, trough; valley); knob, lump, hump; etc.’: Armenian kumb 
*knob, hump'; Albanian gumé 'shelf (ledge) of rock, reef, submerged 
reef; Old Icelandic kumpi, kumpri ‘lump’, kumbl, kuml ‘sepulchral 
monument, cairn’; Norwegian kuml ‘lump, clod’; Old English cumb 
‘valley’ (if not from Celtic), cuml, cumul, cumbl ‘swelling (of wound)’; 
Middle High German kumpf ‘blunt’; New High German Kumme ‘basin, 
bowl’, (dial.) Kumpen, Kumpf ‘deep basin, bowl; feeding trough’; 
Lithuanian gumbas ‘bump; lump, knob, growth; (medical) tumor’, 
gumulas ‘lump’; Latvian gums ‘lump’. Rix 1998a:165 *gem- ‘to grasp, to 
squeeze, to press together’; Pokorny 1959:368—369 *gem- ‘to grasp, to 
squeeze, to press together’; Walde 1927—1932.1:563 *gu-m-bh-; Mann 
1984—1987:305 *gumb- (*gumbh-) ‘swelling, lump; lumpy, swollen’; 
*gumbstos ‘swollen’, 305 *gum- (*gumos, -à) ‘lump, mass’, 305—306 
*gumbulos, *gumbalos (*gumbh-, *gum-) ‘swelling’, 306 *eumbhos, 306 
*eumbhros (*gumuros) ‘mass’; Martirosyan 2008:333—334 *gumb'-; 
Kroonen 2013:310 Proto-Germanic *kumb/pan- ‘basin, bowl’; De Vries 
1977:333—334 and 334; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:412 Germanic *kump-, 
*kumb-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:419 Pre-Germanic *kumpa-; Smoczynski 
2007.1:210—211; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:176. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kfu/ms ‘hollow’ > (?) Finnish komi, komo 
‘hollow’, komero ‘cupboard; wardrobe, closet’; (?) Lapp / Saami goabmá 
‘overhanging arched edge (of earth, rock, snow, etc.)’; (?) Cheremis / Mari 
kom in palkom ‘sky, the vault of heaven’, koman ‘with vaulted surface’; 
(?) Ostyak / Xanty (Vah) komar ‘hollow space under ice’, (Vasyugan) kom 
in ritkom ‘space under an overturned boat’, komal ‘concavity’, (Upper 
Demyanka) yom ‘hollow space (for example, under an overturned boat)’; 
(?) Hungarian homorú ‘concave, hollow’. Rédei 1986—1988:227 *kyms 
‘hollow’. 

Proto-Altaic *kumi (~ -o-) ‘hollow, cavity, inner angle’: Proto-Tungus 
*kum- ‘edge; hollow, cavity; precipice’ > Evenki kumdika ‘edge’, kumya 
‘hollow, cavity’; Lamut / Even kumtutti ‘precipice’; Manchu kumdu 
‘empty, hollow’. Proto-Mongolian *kdmiig ‘edge, overhang (of a 
mountain), shelter’ > Written Mongolian kómüg, kémiigei ‘shed; roof, 
especially roof over a patio; eaves; shelter; awning, canopy; overhang of a 
mountain’; Buriat yümeg ‘canyon, ravine, hollow’; Kalmyk kémag ‘edge, 
overhang (of a mountain), shelter’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2005: 
737—738 *kumi (~ -o-) ‘hollow, cavity, inner angle’. 
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Buck 1949:12.72 hollow (= concave). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 886, *komV 
*something hollow'. 


504. Proto-Nostratic root *k’un- (— *k'on-): 
(vb.) *k’un- ‘to bend; to bend or fold together; to tie or bind together’; 
(n.) *k’un-a ‘that which is bent, folded, crooked, curved, hooked: bend, fold, 
curve, curvature, angle, wrinkle’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k'[u]n- ‘to bend’: Semitic: Arabic kaniya ‘to be hooked, 
aquiline (nose)’, ?akna ‘bend, curved, crooked, hooked’. Egyptian gnb ‘to 
bend, to bow, to incline (oneself); to subjugate’, gnbt ‘corner, angle’, gni 
‘sheaf, bundle’; Coptic knaaw [kNaay] (< qniw) ‘sheaf’. Hannig 1995:860; 
Faulkner 1962:279 and 280; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:53; Vycichl 
1983:83; Cerny 1976:60. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kin “bend, curve, hump on the back, humpback, snail’, 
künu (kuni-) ‘to curve, to become crooked, to bend down, to become 
hunchbacked’, kinal ‘bend, curve, hump’, künan ‘humpback’, küni (-v-, 
-nt-) ‘to bend (as a bow), to bow, to stoop’; (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to bend (tr.), to 
stoop’, küni ‘curvature, bow (weapon)’; Malayalam Künuka ‘to stoop, to be 
crookbacked’, kuni ‘semicircle, curve’, kuniyuka ‘to bow, to stoop, to 
bend’, kunikka ‘to make a curve, to cause to stop stooping’; Kannada kun 
(künt-), künu ‘to bend, to stoop, to crouch, to contract oneself, to shrivel 
up’; Kodagu kün ‘hunchback’; Tulu ein ‘a hump’; Telugu günu ‘a hump, 
a crooked back’; Gondi gun- ‘to bend’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:175, no. 
1927. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *k’on- ‘to tie together’: Georgian k’on- ‘to tie together’, 
k’on-a ‘bundle, bunch’; Svan c'wen- ‘to tie together’ (action nouns: 
li-é'wen-i ‘to tie together’, /a-c’on-e ‘to be wrapped’, li-&'on-i ‘to wrap 
up’). Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:206 *kon-; Klimov 1964:114 *kon- 
and 1998:98 *kon- ‘to tie together’; Fahnrich 2007:250 *kon-. 

D. Proto-Altaic *kunu- (~ k^-) ‘to fold, to twist’ > Proto-Mongolian *kuni- ‘to 
fold, to plait? > Written Mongolian quni- ‘to fold, to lay in folds, to draw 
into folds by a string’, guniya- ‘to make plaits or folds’, qunira- ‘to 
wrinkle, to fold, to contract’, guniyar ‘plait, fold, wrinkle’; Khalkha yuni- 
‘to fold, to plait’; Buriat yuni- ‘to fold, to plait’; Monguor yunāzə ‘fold, 
wrinkle, furrow’. Proto-Turkic *Kun-da- ‘(vb.) to swaddle; (n.) swaddling 
clothes’ > Turkish kundak ‘bundle of rags, swaddling clothes’; Gagauz 
qundaq ‘swaddling clothes’; Azerbaijani cundac ‘swaddling clothes’; 
Uzbek qundoq ‘swaddling clothes’; Turkmenian cunda- ‘to swaddle’, 
cundaq ‘swaddling clothes’; Uighur qondaq ‘swaddling clothes’; Karaim 
qindaq ‘swaddling clothes’; Tatar (dial) gontig ‘swaddling clothes’; 
Kirghiz qundaq ‘swaddling clothes’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) qindaq 
*swaddling clothes’; Kazakh qundaq ‘swaddling clothes’; Noghay qundaq 
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‘swaddling clothes’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:740 *kunu (~ E) 
‘to fold, to twist’. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 9.15 fold (vb. tr.); 9.16 bind (vb. tr.); 10.14 
wind, wrap (vb.); 12.74 crooked. Bomhard 1996a:234—235, replacement for 
no. 311. 


505. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’uy-a ‘buttocks, rump, anus’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kunti ‘buttocks, rump; bottom (as of a vessel), end of a 


fruit or nut opposite to the stalk’; Malayalam kunti ‘posterior, anus; bottom 
(of a vessel)’; Kannada kunde ‘buttocks, anus; bottom (of a vessel)’; 
Telugu kutte ‘anus’; Gadba kund ‘anus’; Kuwi kina ‘buttock’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:155, no. 1693a. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’un-k’o-s ‘rump, buttocks’: Czech huzo ‘rump, 
buttocks’; Slovenian góza ‘rump, buttocks’; Old Polish gqz ‘protuberance, 
hump’ (Modern Polish guz ‘lump’, guza ‘posterior’); Russian guz [ry3] 
‘rump, buttocks’, guzka [ry3ka] ‘rump (of a bird)’, guzno [ry3Ho] (vulgar) 
‘ass, bum’. Mann 1984—1987:306 *gungos, -à ‘lump, swelling’ and 307 
*eungos, -à (variant of *gungos, -à [1]) ‘knot, bunch, lump’; Derksen 
2008:184; Preobrazhensky 1951:168 (ry3p). Perhaps also Old Icelandic 
kunta ‘vulva’; Swedish (dial.) kunta ‘vulva’; Danish (dial.) kunte ‘vulva’; 
Middle Low German kunte ‘vulva’. De Vries 1977:334; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:424. 

Proto-Altaic *kugt^V (~ -o-) ‘rump, anus’: Proto-Tungus *kujdu- ‘rump; 
cunnus, pudendum muliebre’ > Evenki kunguki, kuyduki ‘rump’; Lamut / 
Even gonna ‘pudendum muliebre’. Proto-Mongolian *koydu-, *konZi- 
‘rump, buttocks; anus; posterior’ > Written Mongolian gondulai ‘rump, 
hip’, goy3usu ‘junction of two thighs, crotch’; Khalkha yondloi ‘rump, 
buttocks’; Buriat yondoloy ‘buttocks, rump’, yonzohon ‘anus, posterior’; 
Kalmyk yondasn ‘the joint between the legs’; Ordos yondolé ‘rump, 
buttocks’; Monguor con$josa, Gwangasa ‘rear end’. Proto-Turkic *Koy 
‘thick part of the thigh, muscles; backside, buttocks’ > Karakhanide Turkic 
qon ‘thick part of the thigh, muscles’; Uighur qoy ‘backside, buttocks’; 
Kazakh qoy ‘thick part of the thigh, muscles; backside, buttocks’; Sary- 
Uighur gonir, gongir ‘backside, buttocks’; Tuva gon ‘animal body’; Yakut 
kuy ‘thick part of the thigh, muscles’. Poppe 1955:58 and 1960:18, 71, and 
85; Street 1974:17 *koy ‘fat at the thighs; rump’; Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:742—743 *kuyt‘ V (~ -o-) ‘rump, anus’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:428—429, no. 272. 


506. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ut’-a ‘shortness, smallness’; (adj.) ‘short, small’: 
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Proto-Afrasian *k’ut’- ‘short, small’: Proto-Semitic *k’at’-an- ‘small, thin’ 
> Hebrew katon [Top] ‘small, insignificant’, katan [Op] ‘little, small’; 
Syriac katan ‘to grow thin’; Mandaic kofana ‘small’; Arabic kattin 
‘servant, slave’; Sabaean Kkfn ‘small’; Mehri káyfan ‘to become thin’; Sheri 
/ Jibbali kétan ‘to become thin’; Harsüsi kayten ‘to become thin’, kefin 
‘thin’; Geez / Ethiopic katana [Pmi] ‘to be thin, fine, lean, subtle, 
emaciated’, kattin [#m.7] ‘fine, thin, subtle, delicate, transcendent’; 
Tigrinya kdtdnd ‘to be thin’; Tigre kdtna ‘to be thin’; Amharic kdttdnd ‘to 
be thin’; Argobba kdttdnd ‘to be thin’; Gurage kdtdnd ‘to be thin, slender, 
slim, lean, meager, skinny’. Murtonen 1989:374; Klein 1987:575; Leslau 
1979:508 and 1987:453. Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo k’uut’a ‘short’. 
Hudson 1989:133. Central Chadic *kut’un- ‘short, small > Tera kutun 
‘short, small’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:351, no. 1615, *kutun- ‘to be small’. 
Dravidian: Tamil kuttam ‘smallness, young of a monkey’, kuftan ‘laddie, 
lassie (as a term of endearment)’, Autti ‘young of a dog, pig, tiger, etc.; 
little girl; smallness’, kuffai ‘shortness, dwarfishness’; Malayalam kuttan 
‘boy, lamb, calf’, kutti “young of any animal, child (chiefly girl); pupil of 
eye’, kutu ‘small, narrow’; Kota kut ‘short, small’; Kannada giddu, guddu 
‘shortness, smallness’, gidda ‘dwarf’, gudda ‘dwarf, a boy; smallness, 
shortness’; Kodagu kutti ‘child of any caste except Coorgs, young of 
animals (except dog, cat, pig)’; Tulu gidda ‘small, short’; Telugu gidda, 
gidaka ‘short, dwarfish’, gudda ‘child’; Kui gūta ‘short, dwarfish’, ent 
‘stumpy, short, shortened’; Kurux gudrü, gurru ‘dwarfish (of persons and 
animals only)’; Brahui ghuddu, guddü ‘small, urchin’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:153, no 1670. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’ut’- ‘little, small’ > ‘boy; (boy's) penis’: Georgian 
k'ut'a- ‘boy’, k'ut'u- *(boy's) penis’; Mingrelian k’ut’u- ‘(boy’s) penis’; 
Laz k'ut'u- ‘(boy’s) penis’; Svan k’ot’dl (adj.) ‘little’, (adv.) ‘a little’, 
k'oc'ol (adv.) ‘a little’. Klimov 1964:118 *kufu- and 1998:105 *kufu- 
‘boy, penis (pueri)’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:214 *kut-; Fahnrich 
2007:260 *kut-. 

Proto-Altaic *kiūta (~ -tř-) ‘insufficiency, debt’: Proto-Tungus *kdta 
‘debt; miserly, greedy’ > Evenki kota ‘debt’; Lamut / Even qot ‘debt’; 
Ulch gota ‘miserly, greedy’; Orok quta ‘miserly, greedy’; Nanay / Gold 
qota ‘miserly, greedy’. Proto-Turkic *Kit- ‘not enough, insufficient > 
Turkish kit ‘little, few, scarce, deficient’, kitlas- ‘to become scarce’, kıtlık 
‘scarcity, dearth, famine’, kitipiyos ‘common, poor, trifling, insignificant’; 
Azerbaijani cit ‘not enough, insufficient’; Turkmenian cit ‘not enough, 
insufficient’; Uighur qitiyir ‘miserly’; Karaim qit ‘not enough, 
insufficient’; Bashkir (dial.) gitliqg ‘hunger’; Kirghiz gidiq ‘dwarf’, qitiy- 
‘secretive’, gitiray- ‘lean and small’; Kazakh qitigtan- ‘to be offended’; 
Noghay qit ‘not enough, insufficient’; Chuvash yaday ‘compulsion’; Tuva 
qidiy ‘oppressed’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:708—709 *Kiuta (~ 
-t‘-) ‘insufficiency, debt’. 
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Sumerian gud,da, gudsda ‘short’. 


Buck 1949:12.56 small, little; 12.59 short. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:329— 
330, no. 205, *kUta ‘small’; Bomhard 1996a:23 1—232, no. 649; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 1227, *kUtV ‘small’. 


